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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


THERE are three different kinds of books which we may 
use in studying the Constitutional Antiquities of Greece. 
We may gather our information from articles in a Diction- 
ary of Antiquities; or we may select the constitutional 
chapters in any comprehensive History of Greece; or, 
lastly, we may consult a Handbook specially devoted to 
this topic alone. Articles in a Dictionary are certainly 
useful for the study of minute details, but information 
derived from this source is apt to be disconnected and 
unsystematic. Again, the constitutional chapters in a 
History do not usually dwell on points of detail, while the 
total space which a historian can afford to assign to con- 
stitutional subjects is generally only a small part of the 
entire work. It may also be observed vhat the constitu- 
tional portions of Grote’s History of Greece, originally 
published in 1846-1855, do not in any of the later editions 
take account of the importunt criticisms of Schémann, 
which appeared in 1854, and were translated into English ~ 
in 1878, while, of course, they cannot include the results 
of more recent research in the same department of learn- 
ing. As compared with a Dictionary, a good Handbook 
is at least as minute, while it is much more systematic; 
as compared with a History, it leaves much more room 
for full and comprehensive treatment, The popularity of 
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the Handbook as a means of study may be exemplified 
by the fact that Potter’s Antiquities of Greece, the early 
work of a future Archbishop of Canterbury, which was 
first published in 1697, passed through many editions 
and was long regarded as almost indispensable to the 
classical student. 

At the present day, one of the very best Handbooks of 
Greek Constitutional Antiquities is that produced, in two 
volumes, by Gustav GizBert, of Gotha, under the title:—_ 
Handbuch der Griechischen Staatsalterthtimer, Leipzig (‘Teub- 
ner), 1881-5, the first volume containing the constitutions 
of Sparta and Athens. This important volume, the value 
of which has been widely recognised, has been considerably 
improved in the second edition, published in 1893. Not 
only has it been thoroughly revised by the light of recent 
research, but it has been further enriched by the results 
of the discovery and publication of Aristotle’s Constitution 
of Athens (1891), the value of which is duly estimated in 
@ special introductory chapter. Gilbert’s own account of 
the constitutions of Sparta and Athens is divided into 
two parts, (1) a sketch of the historical development of 
the constitution; and (2) a detailed description of its 
component parts. It is interesting to notice that, in this 
division of the subject, he had unconsciously followed what 
we now know to have been the method adopted by 
Aristotle himself. In the notes, the ancient texts (in- 
cluding inscriptions) are generally quoted in full, while 
the references to the modern literature of the subject are 
usually limited to the best and the most accessible authori- 
ties, to the exclusion of inaccessible or obsolete works. 

For the constitutional history of Athens and Sparta, 
Gilbert’s first volume has become a recognised text-book 
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in England, where the only drawback to its still wider 
usefulness is the fact that it is written in German. This 
drawback is now removed by the translation which is here 
offered to the public by two of my former pupils. The 
translation, so far as I have compared it with the original, 
appears to have been executed with skill and accuracy, 
and with a due regard to the differences between German 
and English idiom. The only part which has been 
minutely examined by myself is the introductory chapter 
on Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, where, besides revising 
the proof-sheets, I have added a few references to the more 
recent literature of the subject. I have also suggested a 
few addenda and corrigenda in other parts of the work. 
The volume, in its English dress, fully deserves to be 
warmly welcomed by every English student of Greek 
history, and to be extensively used in schools and colleges 
on either side of the Atlantic. 
J. E. SANDYS. 


CamBripGE, March, 1895. 


TRANSLATORS’ PREFACE. 


a 


In preparing this translation we have not felt authorized to add 
anything, or to make any alterations in the original text, beyond 
correcting a very few trivial details including those noted in the 
author’s preface. We have, however, supplied a few references to 
some of the more accessible English works and translations, and 
also to the general literature of the subject. For almost all of 
these last we are indebted to Dr. Sandys, to whom we would here 
express our best thanks for the kind interest he has taken in the 
work. We have also considered it advisable for the convenience 
of readers to make the Index fuller and more complete than that 
of the German edition. In a few quotations from the "A@yvaiwv 
TloAreca the text of Dr. Sandys’ edition (1893) has been used instead 
of that of Prof. Blass. To help the reader to find references to the 
German editions the paging of the first edition is given on the left- 
hand side at the top of each page, and the paging of the second 
edition on the right. In the transliteration of Greek words the 
ordinary English spelling has been retained in words that have 
become familiar to the general English reader, for instance, Thucy- 
dides, Corinth. In more unusual words such as Kerykes, Skyros, 
k is written wherever c might lead to mispronunciation. For the 
corrigenda on p. xix we can only ask the reader’s indulgence, and 
hope that the list is complete. 


FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


In this second edition of my Manual, as in the first, the Table of 
Contents and the Index are supplementary to one another ; nothing 
has been admitted into the Index which could not be readily 
found in the Table. The edition which I have used of Aristotle’s 
"AOnvaiwy Todcreta is that of Blass (1892). I was unable to make 
any use of Szdnto’s article on The Cleisthenian Trittyes in 
Hermes, 1892, p. 312 ff., or Milchhéfer’s investigations of Cleis- 
thenes’ organization of the Demes in Abhandl. der Berl. Akad., 
1892. M. Frankel’s article in N. Rh. Mus., 1892, 473 ff. (cf. p. 
1215), with whose conclusions I cannot agree; J. E. Kirchner’s 
on the Antigonis and Demetrias tribes in N.,Rh. Mus., 1892, 
550 ff. (cf. p. 200°), Lolling’s on More Psephisms of the time of the 
13 tribes in ’Apx. SeAr., 1892, p. 42 (cf. p. 201'), and Dragumes’ on 
the Adoxa in Mitth. d. dtsch. Inst. in Ath. 17, 147 ff. (cf. p. 106°), 
all appeared too late for me toavail myself of them. Bruno Keil’s 
work, however, on The Solonian Constitution in Aristotle’s Athenian 
Constitutional History, 1892, was available for the revision of the 
Introduction. I must ask the reader’s indulgence for any mis- 
prints which may have escaped my notice. 
GUSTAV GILBERT. 


Gora, November, 1892. 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA. 


p. 108, 1.6. For “ Phatries ” read “ Phratries.” 

p. 117, ll. 8, 8; note 1, lL. 5, 9, 18, 15, 18, 27, 81, read “ éxrnudpo.” 

p. 1171. ‘Exrnudpou. In Class. Rev., July, 1894, p. 296, Prof. H. Sidgwick 
maintains that the interpretation given in Liddell and Scott, “ éxrapdprox, 
those who paid one-sixth of the produce as rent,” founded on Plutarch, Sol., 
18, and Hesychius, is confirmed by ’A@. IIov., ch. 2,and also by Isocrates, 
Areopag., § 82. This interpretation, which is also that of Dr. Sandys, is 
supported by Mr. E.S. Thompeon, in Class. Rev., Dec., 1894, p. 444. 

p. 121,19. For “4” read “4.” 

p. 1838?, L 4. For “xap” read “ «pz.” 

p. 186°, 1.5. For “4” read “4.” 

pp. 186 and 141. Prof. H. Sidgwick, Class. Rev., 1894, pp. 833-6, suggests 
that of the 8 non-eponymous Archons two were drawn by lot from the 10 
nominated by each tribe, that the chief Archon was chosen from each tribe 
in rotation (cf. Arist. 18,2) and the concurrence of the Areopagus was 
required for his election. One tribe being violently antagonistic to the 
Eupatrids, a deadlock occurred in the fourth year. Damasias continued in 
office, with the acquiescence of the Areopagus, to get over the third dead- 
lock. But they did not approve his continuance in office for a third year, 
and after the compromise of the decemvirate simple election by the as- 
sembly was substituted for sortition. 

p. 1872, cf. p. 123. Gleue, de Homicid. in Areop. Athen. Iudicio, Gottingen, 
1894, supposes that the Areopagus’ jurisdiction was never interrupted ; cf. 
Dem. 23, § 66. So Wayte, Class. Rev., 1894, pp. 462-8. 

p. 146' ult. For “ Bernay’s” read “ Bernays.” 

pp. 147-8. Szdnto, Hermes, 1892, p. 312, from inscriptions and Arist. 21,4 
makes it seem probable that the Paralian Trittyesa lay along the coast, 
omitting Pirsus; the Mesogaian from Parnes over the plain between 
Pentelicon and Hymettos ; while the Metropolitan comprised Athens and 
the neighbourhood, e.g. Pirzsus and Lakiadai. 

p. 149'. For Olxov read Oloy AexeXetxoy. 

p. 164%. For “Swobeda ” read “ Swoboda.” 

p. 171%. For “de Rep. Lac.” read “ de Rep. Ath.” 

p-. 175, 1.14. Omit “ to.” 

p- 177%. For “did not pay the Demotikon” read “had no Deme-name.” 

p. 185'. For Opacu8oddov read OpacuBovrAy. 

p. 190,1.10. For “;” read “,”. 

p: 195. For Dekeleiai read Dekeleieis. 

G. A. xix c 
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p. 2044, For “ceremony” read “ payment.” 

p. 2075. For “rhy dfuapxor” read “ rh» Snuapxov.” 

p. 209, top. For “II. 198-9” read ‘‘ IT. 281-2.” 

p. 298. For a further refutation of Hartel’s hypothesis, see Arnold 
Hug, Studten aus d. Klass. Altert., i. 104-182. 

For p. 808 (807*) sub fix. Miiller’s Handb. 3, 196 read 5, 8, 196. 

p. 8141. For the earliest ephebic inscr. (s.c. 884-8), see Bull. Corr. Hell 
xiii 258. 

p. 8481. Add “ W. Larfeld, Griech. Epigraphik, p. 486 ff.” 


INTRODUCTION. 


ARISTOTLE’S *A@HNAION ITOAITEIA. 


BETWEEN the appearance of the first and second editions of this 
volume came the discovery of the MS. of the “A@yvaiwy Iod:reia, 
first published by Kenyon. As I have constantly quoted that 
treatise in this edition, it is my duty to review the controversy 
which has arisen as to its authorship and value, and to give in 
connected form my opinions on these points.! 

With regard to the authorship, I hold that the work is an 
integral part of the Aristotelian collection of 158 Greek Todrretac. 
Nissen thinks that it was written by Aristotle and his pupils for 
the use of practical statesmen, to provide the imperial government 
of Alexander with materials for deciding constitutional questions 
in the various Hellenic States. But on the evidence at our disposal 
this cannot be positively affirmed, nor does it appear intrinsically 
probable. Numerous passages in ancient writers, which profess 
to be drawn from the ’A@nvaiwvy Ilodreta that passed under the 
name of Aristotle, agree, some word for word, others in substance, 
with the statements of the newly discovered MS. Consequently, 
whoever denies the Aristotelian origin of the "A@yvaiwy ToArreia, 
will at Jeast have to admit that the anonymous author had made 
a very extensive use of Aristotle, had indeed for the most part 
copied him word for word. The work was composed after the year 


1 That Aristotle was the author is denied by F. Cauer, Hat Arist. die 
Schrift v. Staate der Ath. geschrieben ? 1891; and Rthl in N. Rhein. BMus., 
1891, 426 ff and the 18th suppl. vol. of Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 1892, p. 675 ff. 

2 See Niasen’s essay on Aristotle’s political works in N. Rhein. Mus., 1892, 
p. 161 ff. He has been answered by Bruno Keil, die Solon. Verf. in 
Aristoteles Verfassungsgesch. Athens, p. 127 ff. 
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829/8, for Kephisophon, the Archon of that year, is mentioned by 
name; and before the year 322, for Eucleides’ constitution is still 
in force, and therefore the revision of the constitution in B.C. 
322 had not yet taken place: what is more, the Athenians are still 
in possession of Samos, which they lost in 322.) It is clearly im- 
probable that, at a time when Aristotle was still living, some 
unknown writer should have felt called upon to give a fresh 
description of the Athenian constitution, availing himself largely 
of the Aristotelian "A@yvaiov Iodureia, but replacing several parts 
of Aristotle’s constitutional history by a new account, which, in 
the judgment of those who doubt the Aristotelian origin of the 
work, is of little value. Still less probable is it that, while 
the chronological indications just referred to belonged to the 
original Aristotelian "A@yvatwy Todrea, the author of our treatise, 
writing long after Aristotle, thoughtlessly adopted these state- 
ments, although in several important points of constitutional 
history he departed from his authority and proceeded quite 
independently to give his own version.? The slavish dependence 
shown in the one case must, I think, to every sober judgment 
exclude the probability of an unfettered independence in the 
other. For my own part, these arguments convince me that we 
possess in the newly discovered MS. the genuine Aristotelian 
"A@nvaiwy Iodkrefo. In my opinion the only debatable question 
is whether the immediate author of the MS. was Aristotle himself, 
or one of his pupils—for in compiling his extensive work on the 
Greek ToArreta, Aristotle no doubt availed himself of the agsis- 


1 For the agreement of Aristotle's Fragments with our MS., cf. Kenyon, 
Introd., xiv ff, {and Sandys, ’A@. IIo\., Testimonia, and p. 256). Kephisophon 
mentioned 54,7. Eucleides’ constitution still in force, 41,1. On the revision 
of the constitution s.c. 822, see Diod. 18, 18; Plut., Phok., 28. Samos still 
an Athenian possession: 62, 2; lost 822 n.c., Diod. 18, 18; Diog. L., 10, 1. 
The attempt to fix the composition of the ’A@. Ilo\. precisely between 
October 824 and July 823 (as in Nissen 197/8) seems to me a failure. See 
also Bruno Keil, 148 ff. Neither can I bring myself to insist on the year 
825/4 as the terminus ante quem. Even if Athens possessed seven pen- 
teremes by that year (C.I.A., 809 d, 90), Arist. 46, 1 might easily pass them 
over, as they formed only an insignificant fraction of the Athenian fleet 
compared with the 860 triremes and 50 tetreremes. 

2 The whole of the analytical part of the 'A@. IIoA. is based on the 
assumption of 10 tribes. Is it probable that the reviser who preserved 80 
independent an attitude in regard to the constitutional history would 
altogether have ignored the increase of the tribes to 12, which took place. 
in 806/5, if he had been writing after that date? 
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tance of his pupils.! The distinction, however, is of no great 
importance, for this reason: Aristotle being responsible for the 
undertaking, would certainly not have passed his pupil’s account 
of the "A@nvatwy ToAcre‘a (if it was the work of a pupil) unless he 
approved of it. But unless Aristotle confined himself to a mere 
supervision of the whole—which we have no reason to assume—it 
is highly probable that he himself wrote the description of the 
Athenian constitution, the type of all democratic constitutions. 
In explanation of some trifling inconsistencies which may be 
found in the work, it is sufficient to assume that Aristotle died 
before he could complete his revision—an assumption which 
recommends itself by the evidence we possess for the date of the 
book. Probably no one would have hesitated to accept the 
"A@yveiwy Tlodrea as an authentic work of Aristotle’s, if the 
second half alone had been preserved to us: what has raised 
suspicion is contained in the historical part of the MS. While it 
is not likely to be disputed that Aristotle used the political insti- 
tutions of his own day as material for the analytical section,* the 
question of the sources of the historical part is not so simple, and 
requires therefore some consideration. 

The historical part of the ’A@yvaiwy IToA:reia consists of narra- 
tive, of investigations and reflexions on political history, and of 
antiquarian discussions; and, to state my opinion at once, it was 
derived not only from literary sources of a historical and political 
character, but also from original documents. I shall begin my 
examination of Aristotle’s sources with the period from Peisistratos 
to Cleisthenes, for here it is easiest to attain tangible results. It 
is demonstrable that Aristotle used Herodotus; he quotes him by 


1 At all events Theophrastus was in ancient times considered to have 
helped Aristotle in the preparation of the Todcretar: Polyb. 12, 11, 5; 
28,8. (Susemihl, Quaest. Arist, ii 18, 1898; “ex mea sententia satis 
otiosum quaerere, utrum hic liber ex ipsius magistri calamo profectus sit 
an in eius schola sub eius tutela extiterit.”] 

* For the assumption that Arist. did not put the last touches to the 
A@. IIoX., cf. Bruno Keil, 50 ff., 196. 280, 2. 281,1. The d&cal éuwropxal were 
manifestly not fuunv0 according to Arist. cf. 52, 2. 8B with 59,5. In 842 
B.c. they were &uunvo: (Dem.) 7, 12; in 897 they were not: Lys. 17, 5. 8. 
Brano Keil, 232 note, thinks that for the passages cited above Arist. followed 
some authority earlier than 812 s.c. This seemsscarcely probable : I should 
be much more inclined to believe that the é:xal duwopixal had between 842 
and 829/8 again ceased to be fuunvor. 
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name, he agrees with him word for word in several passages—in 
the account of Peisistratos as well as of Cleisthenes.! 

But in spite of this it cannot be said that Herodotus was 
Aristotle’s chief authority. We find repeatedly that, where 
Herodotus gives a detailed narrative, Aristotle’s account is exceed- 
ingly brief and concise; at other times Aristotle gives in detail 
what we do not find in Herodotus, or at least do not find treated 
with the same completeness. So also with Thucydides; Aristotle 
shows an unmistakable acquaintance with his account of the 
despotism of the Peisistratidai, though there is nothing to 
prove that he actually copies Thucydides. It is true that the 


1 Hdt. quoted: 14,4. Cf. 
14, 8/4 


ow Se rijs dpoxis dpptwudrns dpuo- 
Ppovicayres of wepl roy Meyaxdéa xal 
roy Auxoipyor ¢téBadov abréw Exry Ere 
pera. THY xpwrny xardoracw é¢ ‘Hyn- 
slov Epxovros. Ere 8¢ Swhexdry pera 
Taira wepekavyduevos 6 Meyaxdfs ro 
ordce: wadcy éwexnpuxevodpevos pds Tor 
Tlectorparoy ép @ Te Thy Ovyardpa 
avroU Ajerat, xariyyayey abrov dpxalus 
kal Alay ards. 


20, 2 


émixadrecduevos rov KXecouérny Syra 
daure Eévor. 


20, 8: tynAdre (for which Blass 
writes dy7Aaret) rwr 'AOnvalwy éxra- 
xoolas olxias' ratra d¢ dtampatduevos rhy 
jedv Bouhhy eweiparo xaTadveww, loaydpary 
dé xal rpaxoclous rv ditwy per’ avrod 
xuplous xattordvas rijs wbdews. ris dé 
Bovdijs dyriordens xal cuvabpocbévros 
Tov wAnOous of wey wept Kdeouévny xal 
Ioayébpay xarépuyor els thy dxpérodu, 
6 de Sijuos dN0 ner Hyudpas wpooxale fbuevos 
éwoNtépxet, rp 8¢ rplry Kyeouérny perv 
kal rods yer atrod wdvyras dgeicay 
Uroordéydous, KrXecobdvny 82 xal rods 
Gdrovs guyadas pereréuyaro. 
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with 


Hat. 1, 60. 


kal rhy rupayvida of kw xdpra éppt- 
fwudvny Exwy dréBanre, ol de efeAdoavres 
Ileolorparoy airis éx véns ex addAHAOWwL 
éoraclacay.  wepredaurduevos be Ty 
oract 6 Meyaxdéns éwexnpuxevero IHetor- 
orpary, el Botdoro of rhy Ovyarépa 
Exe yuvaixa éxl rq rupayvids. évdeta- 
pévou 62 roy Abyor Kal dpodroyyncavros 
éxl rovroos Tleotorpdrov pynxavarras 
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ws éyw eiploxw, paxpy. 


Hat. 5, 70. 


éwexadderac Kvcopévea rov Aaxedac- 
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error, once current in Athens, that Hipparchos was actually tyrant, 
refuted in such detail by Thucydides, is not found in Aristotle: 
but then it had already been tacitly corrected by Herodotus.! 
The Aristotelian account of the murder of Hipparchos certainly 
coincides in some points with Thucydides’; but it also contains 
many deviations from it. Indeed Aristotle, in dealing with this 
event, actually enters on a polemic against Thucydides, though 
without mentioning him by name.* Aristotle’s account of the 
sons of Peisistratos differs from that of Thucydides.® 

From what has been said above as to the relation of Aristotle 
to Herodotus and Thucydides, it is obvious that he must have 
used other sources besides these two. Indeed, we have positive 
evidence that there were yet other authors from whom Aristotle 
drew material for this treatise.4 Now the writings which would 
recommend themselves first and foremost as suitable for his pur- 


118, 1 says: wpecBtrepos 8¢ dy db ‘Iwmwlas cai rp Gioes wodsTixds Kal Eudpwy 
éreardre rijs dpxis. Thuc. 6, 55 had explained 8% wpecBiraros dy ‘Iwzlas 
fipter, while ol wo\\ol regarded Hipparchos as the actual tyrant, perhaps on 
the strength of the Scolion in Athen., 15, 695 a.s. But Hdt. 5, 55 already 
has the true account. 


3 Cf. 18,8 with Thuc. 6, 57. 
—idésres Tid TOY Kowevotyrwy Tis Kal ws elddy rua trav Evywporay 
apdtews prarOpirws evruyydvovra ry adler siareydpevoy olxelws re ‘Iwwig 
“Inwig, cal vouloavres unvvew— (fv 88 waow etxpbcobos 4 ‘Iwrlas) 
ESeacay xal évéuccay pepnvicbal re xal 

Scov ovx Hon EvAANPO joe Oar. 


Thucydides is contradicted on the following points :—According to 18, 8 
Hippias was on the Acropolis when Hipparchos was assassinated ; according 
to Thuc. 6, 57 in the Kerameicos. Aristogeiton and Harmodios undertook 
the murder, according to 18, 2 perexdéyrwy wodAdy, according to Thuc. 6, 56 
fioay 82 ob woddol ol Evvopwpoxdres doparelas Evexa. Again, 6 Acyduevos Adyos, ws 
6 ‘Iwwlas dxocricas dwd rév Serwy rods wroprevovras épwpacery rods Ta eyxeipliva 
€xovras, against which 18, 4 argues, is found in Thuc. 6, 68. Thuc.,, sbid., 
says werd yap dowidos xal Séparos elwOecay ras wouwas maeiw (see also chap. 
56); in 18,4 we are told, ov yap Ereuréy ww pel” SxAwy GAN’ Borepoy roiro 
xarecxevacey 6 Sjju0os. According to 15, 4 (see also Polyain. 1, 21, 2) Peisis- 
tratos, after his last return, took all arms from the Athenians. Cf. also 
Hude in Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 1892, p. 178 ff. 

* Cf. 17, 8.4 with Thuc. 6, 55. According to Plut. also (Cato, 24) Timonassa, 
Iophon, and Thessalos were children of Peisistratos’ Argive wife. Hat. 
5, 94 calls Hegesistratos, whom Peisistratos installed as ruler in Sigeion 
w0ov, yeyorbra éf 'Apyelns yurasxés. 

4 In 14,2 a statement is introduced with Aé¢yera: 14, 4 G0: are men- 
tioned in opposition to Herodotus; 16, 6 has ¢act; 17, 2 Anpovew (ol) 
¢doxovres: 17, 4 dacwy ol ueyv—ol 8é: 18, 5 of Snuorixod gact and Eno. 
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pose, must have been the Atthides. Not to mention the Atthis 
of Hellanicos, those of Cleidemos and Androtion too had undoubt- 
edly made their appearance by the time of the composition of the 
Aristotelian "A@yveiwy Iodrefa. In the passage where Aristotle 
speaks of Peisistratos’ first return, he contrasts Herodotus’ state- 
ments on the antecedents of Phye (the woman who, arrayed as 
Athena, brought back Peisistratos) with the accounts given by 
others—amongst them doubtless Cleidemos, as may be seen by 
comparing one of his extant fragments.! This proves that 
Aristotle made use of the Atthides. There are other statements 
of his which point in the same direction. 

Herodotus says that the exiled Alcmeonidai, who were very 
wealthy, rebuilt the Delphian Temple with great magnificence. 
But Philochorus relates that the Alcmeonidai contracted for the 
building of the Temple, used the proceeds to raise an army, attacked 
the Peisistratids, and, after conquering them, rebuilt the Temple 
with great splendour. Aristotle’s account, though somewhat 
obscure, is to the effect that the Alemeonidai, after utter failure 
in their struggle against the Peisistratids, contracted to rebuild 
the Temple, and thus gained the means for the Lacedemonian 
expedition for their support. We must take this to mean that 
the Alcmeonidai, as Philochorus said, used the building fand to 
collect troops, and that the Lacedwmonians made their expedition 


1 On the date of Androtion’s Atthis, see Keil 190 ff. He supposes that 
Aristotle made extensive use of it. [Cf. Wilamowitz, Artstoleles u. Athen, 
1 1284, 277, 287 f., 805.) Cleidemos was dréco: 74 'APnvalwy érixwpia Eypayay 
6 dpxatéraros (Paus. 10, 15, 5). 


Cf. 14, 4 
wpodacmelpas yap Adbyor, ws ris 


with Cleidem. ap. Athen. 18, 609 C. 
xal rhy xardyoucay &é Ileolorparoy 
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pd forres. 
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According to Thuc. 6, 55 Hippias’ wife was Myrrhine, the daughter of 


Callias. 
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against the Peisistratidai in order to assist the Alemeonidai. Now 
it 18 a natural supposition that this new version was the one 
generally accepted in the Atthides, and that Aristotle derived his 
statements from Cleidemos and Androtion, whilst in Herodotus’ 
day the prevalent opinion at Athens was that the Alcmeonidai 
established themselves at Delphi, won over the Pythia by bribery, 
and by that means induced the Lacedsmonians to enter on the 
expedition against the Peisistratidai.! 

It is known that the Atthidographers grouped the events which 
they recorded according to the years of the Archons. Aristotle 
repeatedly marks the date by the Archon in that part of his work 
which we are now considering: and this seems to come from the 
Atthides.? 

Cleidemos had evidently discussed very minutely the family 
relations of the Peisistratidai; it is probable that Aristotle's state- 
ments about the sons of Peisistratos, differing as they do from 
those of Thucydides, were taken from Cleidemos.> I am also in- 
clined to ascribe the agreement of some passages in Aristotle with 
Plutarch’s Life of Solon to a common Atthidographic source, 
which Plutarch perhaps consulted at second hand in the work of 
Hermippos.* Although I would not go so far as Niese, who con- 


1 Hdt. 5, 62-68. Philochor., fr. 70 in Miller, fr. h. gr., 1, 890, states: 
Abyera:, Src Toy TlvOccdy vady durpyoGdvra, Gs pacu, bxd raw Tleowrparidwr ol 
"Ar\cpaweldac guyadevOdrres Ue’ abray tbwécxorro dvomcodoujoa Kal defdperor 
xphuara xal cuvayayédvres Sivayuy éxéOerro Trois Tewiorparidas xal muxhoarres per’ 
ebyapornpluy wredvur dxpxoddunoay try Oep Td réuevos ws Pcddxopos loropei, 
to be compared with 19, 4: drorvyxdvovres ody (sc. ol "AAxpewvidac) vy Grace 
rois Dras éuicdwoarro row évy Aedgois vewy olxodopeivy, S0en ebwbpnoay xpnudruw 
xpos Thy rar Aaxwvwy Bondeay. Cf. Isocr. 15, 232. 

? Hellanicos had already in his Atthis grouped events according to 
Archons. See Schol, Arist., Frogs, 706 : rovs cuvrvaupaxnoarras Sovdous 'ENAdnxds 
onow drevOepwAivar al éyypapévras ws TAarae’s cuprortrevecOat abrots, dcetcaw 
ra éwl "Ayrcyévous rod xpd KadNov, whilst in Miller, fr. kh. gr., 1 p. 56, fr. 80, 
the last words are omitted. In Philochoros we observe this frequently ; 
see fr. 90. 97. 98. 99. 107. 108. 111. 116. 117. 119. 182. 185. 144. Dating by 
Archons in Arist. 14, 1. 4. 17,1; 21,2. (Cf. Newman quoted by Sandys, 
"AO. wor., p. lvi; and Wilamowitz, Ar. u. Athen, 1 276}. 

® Cf. 17, 8.4; 18, 1 with Cleidemos as quoted page xxvi, note 1. 

4 Plutarch is more detailed than Aristotle, and consequently can scarcely 
be following him. 


Compare 14, 2 with Plut., Sol., 80. 
Adyerar 8 ZérAwva Tlaowrpdrov rhy —darirlery elwdy, bri rH wey done 
duraxhy alrotyros dyri\étac wal elweiv, copwrepos, Tar de dvdpecdrepos’ copwrepos 
Ere rv pev ely copuwsrepos, Tay 3’ dydpecb- = udv Ty ph oumdvrwy 7d wparrdpevor, 
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siders the historical part of the "A@ynvaiwy woXrreia a history of the 
changes in the Athenian constitution drawn by Aristotle from the 
literature accessible in his day, probably from an Atthis, yet I 
believe that the Atthid literature was one of Aristotle’s main 
sources. Thus we must attribute to the influence of the Atthido- 
graphers not only the departures from Herodotus and Thucydides 
but also any novel views in the part of the "A@yvaiwy rod:reia under 
consideration. 

As to the value of these divergencies, Thucydides’ account of 
the family relations of the Peisistratidai—resting as it does on the 
evidence of inscriptions—undoubtedly deserves to be preferred to 
that of Aristotle. The statement, too, that Thessalos, not Hip- 
parchos, insulted Harmodios, is deserving of little credence, and is, 
I should suppose, taken from a source other than that from which 
what precedes and follows was derived.! On the other hand, 
Aristotle’s assertion that the citizens under the Peisistratidai 
conducted the zouzr) at the Panathenaia unarmed, seems more 
credible, and closely connected with it is the disarming of the 
citizens, after the last return of Peisistratos, mentioned by 


° 
[repo]s" Sco. ev yap dyvooic: Meclor- dvdpedbrepos 5¢ trav cuntyrwr uév éevav- 


paroy éxcriOdnevoy Tupay [wld], copwrepos 
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Borns fv), dfioiy 8 Kal rovs &\dous 
tratrd Toro mae. 


16, 8. 

& revyap rots ANA [s wpoppetro] rdyra, 
Sioixety kara rods wdpous, oldenlay éavry 
wreovetlay &8ovs, [xal rorle rpooxAnGels 
dévou Sixny els “Apecoy wd-yor abros yey 
darhyrncer ws drodoynodbuevos, 6 8¢ rpoc- 
kaheodpevos pofnbels EXiwev. 

Cf. Bruno Keil, 186 ff. 


riovcOa Se ry rupayvlde PoPoupévwry. 
And then after a new meeting of 
the people, at which Solon had 
spoken: ovdernds 52 xpocéxovros airy 
dca, row PbBow aa7rOer els rhv olxlay Thy 
davrot xal NaBwy ra Seda Kai wpd Tor 
Ovpay Oduevos els roy crevwrdy ‘ éxol 
per” elxey “ws Suvardy Fv BeBohOnras 
ry wrarpid kal rots yéuos,” 
Plut., Sol., 81. 
cal yap épvAarre rods rrelorous ydpous 
Tod Zhrwros éuudvww wpwros avrds xal 
rovs dldous dvayxdiwy’ 8s ye kal dévou 
wpookd\nGels els"Apecow wd-yor 43n rupay- 
var adrhyrnce xocplws drooyncduevos, 
6 5¢ xartyyopos ob~x Urijxoucer. 


(Schulthess, in Bursian’s Jahrb. 1894, lxxxi 158, regards it as very 
doubtful whether Hermippos was the intermediate authority between Ar. 
and Plutarch.] 

1 See Niese in hist. Zeitschrift, 1892, pp. 54/5. In 18,1 Hipparchos is 
Called épwrixds, and it might be supposed that épacdels yap «.r.r. 18, 2 would 
refer to him. But Thessalos’ name intervenes, although he is not men- 
tioned again afterwards, [Wilamowits, Ar. «. Athen, i 110.] 
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Aristotle! Aristotle’s chronological statements about the reign 
of the Peisistratidai—derived beyond a doubt from his Atthido- 
graphic source—cannot be correct as they stand. I do not believe 
that the dates of the two periods of exile and three periods of 
Peisistratos’ rule rest on arbitrary calculation, as Kohler assumes ; 
I consider them, so far as they are accurately preserved, to re- 
present the approximate estimates of the Atthis here followed.? 
Again, the date given for Cleisthenes’ reforms—the year of the 
Archon Isagoras—may be explained by supposing that the Atthis 
used by Aristotle described the legislative labours of Cleisthenes 
under this date, although his constitution was not actually adopted 
till Isagoras had left Athens. It is hardly probable that Aristotle 
engaged in chronological research on his own account.$ 

I should also refer to an Atthidographic source the account of 
the constitutional development of Athens, and the notices of 
various individuals which are found in chapters 22 to 28. This 
view is supported by two circumstances: we have the dating by 
Archons in these chapters; we have a close agreement between a 
passage in Aristotle and a fragment of Androtion.* In this sec- 


? Contrast 18, 4 with Thuc. 6, 56,88, Arist. is supported by the Scolion 
in honour of Harmodios and Aristogeiton, beginning ¢» uéprou xdadl 7d Elgos 
dopiow, and the explanation in Suid. é¢v yéprov edadl. The disarming of the 
citizens 15, 4 is mentioned also in Polyain. 1, 21, 2. 

_? The names of Archons in 14, 1.4; 17,1 point to an Atthidographic 
source. That Peisistratos’ exile cannot have begun so late as fre pddwra 
eBdoup perda riy xdGodor (15. 1), and that the figures given are therefore in- 
correct, is clear from the words that follow od yap rodvr xpivor diaxartoxer. 
See also Bauer, liter. u. hist. Forsch. z. Arist., 'AQ. Ilod., p. 51 [and dite 
Chronologie des Peisistratos u. seiner Sohne, in Analecta Graeciensia, 1898, 
pp. 79-98]. This consideration also demolishes the arbitrary dates of 
Kohler, Sitzungsber. d. Berl. Ak., 1892, pp. 889/40. Cf. Bruno Keil 51/2, 
[and Bary, Class. Rev., 1895, 106). 

- Cf. Kohler 841/2. A justification of this dating may be found in the 
circumstance that Hadt. 5,69 makes Cleisthenes propose an alteration of 
the constitution before his banishment, and 20, 1 is in harmony with this. 
That it is not improbable is shown by the consideration that in all prob- 
ability Isagoras invoked the aid of Cleomenes, because he could not by 
himself make head against Cleisthenes. After his return Cleisthenes intro- 
duced the new constitution definitively. (Cf. Sandys, AQ. wok., p. 78a.] 

‘ For the dating by Archons cf, 22, 2. 8. 5.7.8; 28,5; 25,2; 26, 2.8.4; 
27,2. For the conformity between Aristotle and Androtion compare 


22, 8.4 with Androt. ap. Harp. “Iwwapyxos. 
Gappotrros 45n rod Sipou, rére xpirrov wept d¢ rod (‘Ixxdpxou rod Xdppov) 
Exphoarro rp voip try wepl roy dorpa- ‘Avdporiuy ev ry sevrépa gyoly, sr 
xiopéy, 8s éréOy bd rh» bxovlay ray dw avyyerhs pey fw Tleoworpdrov rod 
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tion of the book we find a whole series of statements containing 
entirely novel information on various points of constitutional 
history. Among these, what has caused the greatest stir 18 
Aristotle’s account of the predominant position of the Areopagus 
after the battle of Salamis and until the year 462/1. Yet, taken 
strictly, this tells us no more than we knew already ; it is merely 
somewhat more distinctly put. According to Solon’s constitution 
(and in this respect Cleisthenes probably made no alteration) the 
Areopagus had the supervision of the laws and the control of the 
administration, Just as the Areopagus intervened directly in the 
administration during the siege of Athens at the close of the 
Peloponnesian war, so in all probability it intervened in the 
critical year 480. What failed to affect the course of events in 
404 B.C. was attended with conspicuous success in the war against 
Persia. It is in this circumstance, I think, that we find the 
natural explanation of the fact that the Areopagus, as the war 
proceeded, converted its general right of supervision of the ad- 
ministration into a direct control, thus usurping functions of 
the Boule, the Ecclesia, and the Dicasteries.! After this supre- 
macy of the Areopagites had been accepted for seventeen years, 
though not without protest, Ephialtes in 462/1 deprived them of 


rais durdueow, bre leclorparos Snua- Tupdyvov nal wpwros dtworpaxicOn, Tov 
ywyes xal orparryds Gy» ripayvos repli ray dorpaxiopdry wbuou rére rpwroy 
xaréorn. Kal wpwros worpaxic8n trav rebdvros 3h rh» troylay rar repl 
éxelyou ovyyeroy “Irxapxos Xdpyov Ileolorparoy, bre Snpaywyds oy xal 
Koddurets, 3’ dy xal pddora roy véuow orparnyds érupdyvyger. 

EOnxery 6 KreroOdons dteddoar BovrAdbpevos 

abrév. 


1 Cf. e.g. what Niese 64/5 and Kohler 8438/4 have said on the credibility 
of the Aristotelian account of the supremacy of the Areopagus. It was 
already known to us from Arist., Pol., 8(5), 4, p. 201, 5 Bekker: ofov 4 & 
*Apely rdyy BovrAh evdomeujoaca év Trois Mydtxois ESote cuvroywrépay wotjoa: Thy 
wrodirelay, and Cic., de off., 1, 22, 75: et Themistocles quidem nihil dixerit, 
in quo ipse Areopagum adiuverit, at ille vere a se adiutum Themistoclem ; 
est enim bellum gestum consilio senatus eius, qui a Solone erat constitutus. 
The discrepancy between 28, 1 and Cleidem. ap. Plut., Them., 10, seems to 
be of no consequence, for Themistocles, as an ex-Archon, would be a member 
of the Areopagus. On the powers of supervision possessed by the Areopagus 
under Solon’s constitution see 8,4; for the intervention of that body at the 
end of the Peloponnesian war cf. Lys. 12,69. That the Areopagus had 
usurped powers belonging to the Council, the popular assembly, and the 
law courts, follows from 20, 2: xal ra pév rois revraxoclas, ra 8 Ty Shuw xal 
ros Sixaornplas dwxéSwxey. We need not be surprised that Hdt. tells us 
nothing of this predominant position of the Areopagus; for what do we 
learn from him about the interna] history of Athens at this time ? 
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the powers which they had arrogated to themselves, thus exclud- 
ing them from all direct intervention in the administration; and 
subsequently Pericles and Archestratos took from them even the 
powers which constitutionally belonged to them.!' This appears a 
very natural course for the development of the constitution to have 
taken, and for that reason I have no hesitation in accepting it as 
true. 

For his full accounts of the Oligarchies of the Four Hundred 
and of the Thirty (chap. 29-40), Aristotle has mainly drawn on 
documentary evidence—for the Four Hundred, the psephism of 
Pythodoros, which directed the 30 ovyypadeis to be appointed, the 
proposals of these ovyypadeis, and the draft, in the form of 
psephisms, of the final and of the provisional constitution ; for 
the Thirty, the treaty of peace between their adherents and the 
returned Democrats.2 As regards the few historical notes about 
the Four Hundred, which are given in Aristotle side by side with 
what is derived from these documentary authorities, they may 
without doubt be traced to the Atthides, though there are some 
points of agreement with Thucydides. In proof of this, we might 
point to the exact chronological statements in Aristotle's account 
of the Four Hundred.’ The events during the oligarchy of the 


1 The extended power of supervision, allowing a direct interference in 
the administration, is in 25, 2 called ra éwiOera, 3: dv fy 4 rijs wodcrelas 
g@udaxh. Arist. also styles this supremacy of the Areopagus, 25, 4, dévayis, 
and 26, 1, éweuéXeca. I would direct attention to the fact that Oncken, Athen 
w. Hellas, 286 ff., years ago demonstrated that the change introduced by 
Ephialtes was merely the restriction of the powers of the Areopagus with- 
in their original limite, He referred (p, 254) the passage in Xschylus’ 
Eumenides (1. 698 sq.)—published in 458 n.c.—to the enlargement of the 
Jegal rights of the Areopagus. Of Pericles we read, 27, 1: «al yap rév 
"Apeorayiraw Ena wapel\ero. Of the Thirty 85, 2 says: cal rods 7’ "Egiddrou 
cal Apxeorpdrov véuous rods wepl rv 'Apeoway:ray xadetrov €f ’Apelou wdyo[u]. 

* Pythodoros’ psephism: Arist. 29, 2.3; the proposals of the ovyypadge's 
29, 4.5; the draft of the ultimate constitution, 80; of the provisional, 81; 
brought in as a psephism, 82,1. The treaty between the adherents of the 
Thirty and the Democrats, 89. 

3 Points of agreement with Thuc. Cf. 


83, 1 with Thuc. 8, 96. 
wreiw yap éx ris EdBolas 4 rijs éy 7 vais Te kal 7d péytoroy EdBaay 
Arrixis érixyxavoy wpedovperor. dwrodwréxecas, & Hs whelw i rijs’Arrixis 
wpedodrro. 
88, 1 with Thuc. 8, 97. 


xaré\ueay robs Terpaxoclouvs xal ra éy grep (éxxdyolg) xal rots rerpa- 
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Thirty Aristotle relates with far greater minuteness than those 
during the government of the Four Hundred. Yet he has not 
used Xenophon for his account of the Thirty. His version is 
much shorter and much more condensed than Xenophon’s, and yet 
in some particulars more exact. The two narratives repeatedly 
disagree. Whether the words of Theramenes quoted by Aristotle 
are a reminiscence of Xenophon, or whether the expression is 
historical, and so may have been taken by Aristotle from some 
other authority, cannot be determined. Aristotle’s authority for 
this part of the work too was, I am convinced, an Atthis, and of 
this the chronological statements seem again to be evidence. But 
any employment of Ephoros is very doubtful.! 


wpdyuara wapéSwxay rots wevrax- xoolovs xarawatcavres Tois wevraxic- 

XiMos Trois éx Trav Srrwr, Yygicduevan xitlas éndloavro ra wpdypatra wapa- 

pndeulay dpxhy evar pucbopdpor. Sodvar elvac 8¢ avrav dwbca xal Serra 
wapéxovrar’ kal pucOdv punddva pépew 
pndemg dpyy. 

Harp. ovyypageis states, on the authority of Androtion and Philochoros, 
that 80 ovyypadgeis were appointed. Thuc. 8, 67 says ten. As Harp. does 
not cite the psephism of Pythodoros (see 29, 2), but the Atthidographers, it 
is probable that the latter did not quote the actual words of the original 
document. For the chronological statements cf. 82, 1.2; 38, 1. 

1 87, 1¢.g. is more precise than Xen., Hell., 2, 8, 51, and makes the pro- 
ceedings against Theramenes much more intelligible. According to 87, 2 
the Spartan garrison was called in after Theramenes’ death, according to 
Xen. 2, 8, 18/4 before it. 87,1 makes Phyle taken by Thrasybulos before 
the death of Theramenes, Xen. 2, 4, 2 after it. 

For the words of Theramenes cf.— 


86, 2 with Xen. 2, 8, 19. 


Onpapérns 8 wddw émiruug xal 6 8 ad Onpayévns xal xpds raira 
rovrots, mpwrovy pew Sri Bovrspevor Edevyev, Ere Arowoy Soxoln davrp ye 
perasovwa rots émexéot tpicxirlas elva: rd wpdrow pév Bovropévous rods 
pbvors peradidbaci, ws éy rovrw ry Berrlorovs Tov woriTOP KoLwwvords 
wrAHGe Tis dperfis wpiopérns, Ewe br. = worhoacOat = rpxiAlous, Gowep roy 
dto ra évayrusrara wowwiorw, Blacdsy re apiOudy rotroy Exovrd riva dvdyxny 
Thy dpxhy xal ray dpxyoudvwy Frrw xKadrods xal dyadods elvat, xal obr’ tw 
wapackeud fovres. tovrwy omovdalovs ofr’ évrds rovrwr 

mwovnpovs oléy re efn yevécOas*® Execra 3’, 
Edn, dpw Eyurye Sto jas ra dvarrusrara 
wpdrrovras, Bralay re rhy dpxyhy xal 
frrova ray dpxopérwry Karacxevato- 
pévous. 

Dates in 84, 1.2; 85,1; 40,4; 41,1. Cf. also 84, 8: ypaye 82 7d Widionua 
Apaxovridns "Ag.dvaios with Philochor., fr. 185, in Miller 1, 406: 7a 32 xphpar’ 
éyndloarro wdvr’ elvac orpatiwrixd, Anpocbévous ypdyarros. Bauer, lifer. und 
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I turn now to that part of the "A@yvaiwy modcreia (chaps. 5-138) 
where Aristotle speaks of Solon and his legislation, and the cir- 
cumstance of that age. To all appearance chapter 13, which 
deals with the time from Solon’s leaving Athens to the beginning 
of Peisistratos’ tyrannis, comes from an atthidographic source; for 
here, as elsewhere, we find exact dating such as we - have before 
referred to. The account of the three craves is essentially the - 
same as Herodotus’. The close of the chapter is an inference of 
Aristotle’s from the circumstance that the Atthis which he 
used mentioned a general Diapsephisis after the banishment of 
the Peisistratidai.1 In chapter 12 Aristotle quotes the sources 
from which he derived his account of the political and social 
conditions before and immediately after the legislation of Solon. 
These are the poems of Solon himself, to which he repeatedly 
refers. Besides these, he also cites other authors, evidently his 
atthidographic sources, but these have no value in his eyes except 
in so far as they agree with the primary authority, Solon’s poems.$ 

To turn from the chapters on political matters, we have yet 
to consider the question, what were Aristotle’s authorities for his 
antiquarian information as to the Solonian legislation.* And it 
will be well to extend this so as to include within the scope of 
our inquiry the source of his antiquarian statements as to the 
Draconian (chap 4) and Cleisthenian (chap. 21) constitutions. 
That antiquarian information was given in Aristotle’s atthido- 
graphic sources cannot be doubted; that he used it appears—so 


hist. Forsch. z. Arist.'A@. wor., p. 151 ff., tries to prove that Arist. has used 
Ephoros, but his arguments are hardly convincing. [Cf. Wilamowitz Ar. 
u. Athen., i 805.] 

118, 1.2 gives the exact dates and the duration of the tyrannis. § 4 
agrees with Hat. i. 59; cf. also Plut., Sol., 18,29. § 5is a combination of 
Aristotle's. 

2 12 begins: raira 8 Sr rotrov <rdv) rpbwrow Eoxew of 7 Are cTundwvoice 
wavres xal atrds dv rH rovhoe pépynra: wept adray éw roiade, and the quotations 
from Solon'’s poems follow. Chap. 5, where again Solon is repeatedly 
quoted, is a reconstruction from the Solonian poems. So probably is chap. 
11, as the opening words of chap. 12 indicate. In 6, 4, again, another point 
is deduced from Solon’s poems. 

* Cf. the expressions ws fx re r&y A\A\wy duodoyetras xal [adrds] év rotrde rots 
rojpacw paprupe (5, 8), cal év rots rornpacw abrds wodAaxoi péuryyrat cal ol Addoe 
cwvouodoyoic: wdvres (6, 4), raira 8° Sri rotroy Crdv) rpbrorv Eoxer of 1’ Addos 
cuudwroicr rdvres xal abrds dy ry rohoe péurnras wept abriy éy roigde (12, 1). 

‘ The discussions of political matters are contained in chap. 6, 2. 8 and 
9; the antiquarian information in chap. 6,1; 7; 8; 10. 
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far as the evidence before us warrants an opinion—very doubtfal.! 
Besides these Atthides, it was open to Aristotle to use docu- 
mentary evidence for the antiquarian information which he gives 
—above all to use the laws of Draco, Solon, and Cleisthenes. Did 
he consult these documents? Some writers maintain that he 
did not. Nissen is of opinion that Aristotle, in dealing with the 
earliest times, confined himself to literary sources, without attempt- 
ing any specially profound research: that, for instance, he bor- 
rowed the description of the Draconian constitution from Critias or 
some similar pamphleteer.? According to Niese, Aristotle’s descrip- 
tion of the older Athenian constitution—Draco’s as well as Solon’s 
—is hypothetical, and is based mainly on the belief that Solon 
and Draco founded the Athenian democracy. But it is to be 
noticed that Solon’s constitution was in point of fact a democracy, 
however limited, as indeed Solon himself says in one of his laws.° 


1 Cf. the different explanations of the cecdxGaa (Plut., Sol., 15) and in 
6, 1; 12,4, where Ar. contradicts Androtion 10, 1 though without mention- 
ing him by name, remarking that the adfyors rod vouloparos took place after 
the cegdxyOea. According to Androtion the drodécra: were installed by 
Cleisthenes in place of the xcwiaxpéra:, of whom Androt. had given an ac- 
count elsewhere. See Androt., fr. 8=Harp. drodécra:, and fr. 4=Schol. 
Arist., Birds, 1540. Arist. 7,8 testifies to the existence of the cwraxpérar 
under Solon, but says nothing about the creation of the dwodécra by 
Cleisthenes. Cleidemos, /r.8=Phot. vauvxpapla declares that Cleisthenes 
established 50 naucraries simultaneously with the new 10tribes. Aristotle 
knows nothing of this. 

2 See Nissen, p. 201. A similar opinion to Nissen’s is held by Herzog, 
sur Literatur. ab. d. Staat, der Athener, Tubingen, 1892, p. 26 sqq., who holds 
that chap. 4 was taken from a pamphlet belonging to the partisan litera- 
ture that emanated before 411 s.c. from the oligarchs as a preliminary to 
the events of that year, and presenting the constitution that the writer 
desired to establish, in the form of an ideal but fictitious Draconian 
institution. But the very existence of such a party literature before the 
year 411 is altogether a matter of doubt. [Nissen was anticipated in his 
conjecture by Mr. J. W. Headlam, Class. Review, 1891, p. 166; and Theod. 
Reinach, la constitution de Dracon et la constitulion de l’an 411 in Rev. des é. 
yr., iv (1891) 82-5, and Aristot. ou Critias, ib. 148-158.] 

3 Cf. Niese in the htst. Zettschrift, 1892, 58 ff. Arist. 8,4 gives as one 
of the functions of the Solonian Areopagus: «al rods éxl xcaradioe: rot Shuov 
ounorapdvous Expiver, Lodwvos Gévr|os] vouoy . . . wept abrdy. To this law 
doubtless the clause belonged which according to Andok., de Myst., 95, was 
posted up é» rH orhAy Eurporder roi Bovdeurnplov :—bs ay Apty dv rp wéder Tis 
Snuoxparlas karadvOelons, ynwowel reOvdva: Kal roy dxoxrelvayra Sov.oy elvas Kal rd 
xphuara Exew tol drodayéyros. On this Andok. remarks: 4\do Tr ody, & 
"Erlxapes, 4 vOr 6 dwoxrelvas ce xabapds ras xeipas Ecrat, kard ye Tov DédAwvos vbpov ; 
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Niese is of opinion that the Solonian constitution was never re- 
duced to writing, the only record actaully dating from Solon’s 
time being his legal code, which contained also what had been 
retained of Draco’s laws. And this code, he believes, contained 
only clauses dealing with family-rights, inheritances, legal pro- 
cesses dnd penalties, and police arrangements. But even if we 
must admit that there was no written Solonian constitution, at 
least in any systematic form such as we find in modern States, 
still Niese’s idea of the contents of Solon’s laws is much too 
limited. Without dwelling on the fact that we have the contents 
of the Solonian tables described as of qwepi rav iepdv vopo, oi 
moATiKot vouot, and oi epi trav idiwrixov voxo, I think that a code 
of laws, which, in its regulations as to religion, prescribed the 
nature and the ritual of the sacrifices to be offered, cannot in the 
sphere of politics have remained silent upon constitutional ar- 
rangements.! 

Niese himself admits that the laws presupposed a definite con- 
stitution, for which they may serve as evidence in so far as they 
enable us to draw inferences from them. Further, we have ex- 
plicit testimony that the Solonian laws dealt with the powers of 
the vavxpapo. This being so, it is scarcely probable that in 
the laws no mention was made of the system of Trittyes and 
Naucrariai as such, or at any rate that it was impossible to obtain 
from these incidental clauses on the vavxpapoc an accurate idea of 
their organization.? Even if we suppose that in the Solonian 
laws the powers of the Areopagus were not systematically defined, - 
it was certainly possible from various clauses of the laws to form 
a true estimate of the functions of the Areopagus, as Aristotle 
did. The introduction of an appeal from the decisions of the 
Archons to a popular court, which Aristotle ascribes to Solon, could 
surely have been inferred by Aristotle from the Solonian code, 


hence, on his own testimony, Solon’s constitution is proved to be a 
democracy. 

1 On the contents of the Solonian tables see Schol. on Plat., Pol., p. 298d. 
though there xipSes and doves are erroneously distinguished, Suid. x«épfes 
Art. 1. In Lys. 80,17 we read: davydtw 8é, el wh evOupetrar, Stray due pdoxy 
doeBety Aéyorra, ws xph Odew ras Duolas ras éx Taw KUpBewy Kal Tov oTndwr Kara 
Tas ovyypagds, Ere xal ris wédews Karrpyopet. See also § 18. 

28, 8: 30d xal dv rois vdpors rots DéAwvos ols obxérs xXpavrat woddax [od yé)-yparrat 
“rods vauxpdpous elowpdrrew” cal" dvaNloxew éx Tov vauxpaptxod dpyup[lov}.” Cf. 
Phot. vauxpapla: xal dv rots ybuos Aéyer [for the MS. 8¢], ‘‘édy 71s vauxpaplas 
éugioBynry ” xal rods vauxpdpous rods xara vauxpaplay.” 

G. A. d 
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since we are ourselves fortunately able to prove it by the docn- 
mentary evidence of an extant law of Solon’s. I cannot under- 
stand, therefore, how Niese can call the hypothesis that Solon 
founded the popular courts an entire anachronism.! We have 
evidence to show that there were laws of Solon prohibiting 
SavetLav éri rots copact, legalizing interest, and fixing a legal 
maximum for private landed property. Could not Aristotle have 
sketched from these and similar provisions, combined with Solon’s 
poems, a true picture of the social condition of Athens before 
Solon’s time? Must not laws, similar to the Solonian Epitimia- 
law in the 13th axon, have thrown a flood of light upon the char- 
acter of the pre-Solonian constitution ?? 

These few instances are drawn from the scanty materials at 
our disposal, But, in spite of their small number, they serve to 
show that, if he wished, Aristotle might easily develop from the 
provisions of the codes of Draco, Solon, and Cleisthenes that 
general account of their constitutions which we find in the 
"A@nvaiwy modsreia. The only question therefore that remains is 
whether Aristotle was disposed to do so. According to Nissen 
and Niese he was not; in their opinion there is scarcely a trace 
of any study of original documents in the historical part of the 
work, And yet, when Aristotle began to write this treatise, he 
had written, as Nissen himself believes, five books sept ScAwvos 
afdvev, and was engaged with Theophrastos—as has been shewn 
by Usener, with whom Nissen agrees—on the composition of the 
cuwaywy) Tov vouwv, a compilation of the laws obtaining in the 
various States, and a description of the various authorities en- 
trusted with their execution. Thus we are asked to believe that 


! For the Solonian Areopagus see 8,4; on the popular dicastery 7,2; 
9,2. Niese’s view 65,2. Lys. 10, 16 cites the Solonian law :—dedécOar 3’ ev 
Ty wodokdxxy hyépas wévre Tov whda, day wpoorimioy  nuala, whose authenticity 
is placed beyond doubt by the archaic expression rodoxdxcn. See also the 
laws that follow. 

2 Prohibition of davelfex éwl rois cduacw, 6, 1; 9, 1. Interest allowed 
Lys. 10, 18 7d dpytptov ordorpor elvas, éf’ dxécw dv BovrAnra 6 daveliwy, with the 
explanation given by Lysias, ibid. On landed property see Arist., Pol., 
2,7=p, 87, 26 ff. Bekker: ofoy xal SdAwv évopobérncev xa wap &ddors dor vdpos, 
8s xedever xracBac vir, Owdony av BovAnTal ris. Solon’s epitimta law, cf. Plut., 
Sol., 19. 

5 Tlept ray TdAwvos atéywy e is mentioned in a later catalogue of Aristote- 
lian works (see Westermann, Biogr., 404) as a work of Aristotle’s. Nissen 
167/8 accepts it as authentic. On Aristotle's share in the cuvaywy} Tap 
youwy, which went under the name of Theophrastos, see Usener in Preuss. 
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Aristotle, though in possession of documentary evidence, and 
though having unquestionably an accurate knowledge of that 
evidence, preferred to make no use of it in composing his ’A@yvaiwy 
wodreia, but confined himself to the literary authorities then in 
existence. We are asked to believe that, on many questions lying 
on the border-land between constitutional law and jurisprudence, 
he voluntarily ran the risk of contradicting in this account of the 
Athenian constitution, drawn from literary sources, what had been — 
stated in the cwvaywy? rév vouwy, which was founded on document- 
ary evidence, and this although the latter work went by his name, 
and certainly was partly edited by him. I maintain that the 
author need be no Aristotle to make such an assumption unten- 
able. And indeed it is refuted by the "A@yvaiwyv woX:reia itself; the 
author refers repeatedly to the laws of Solon, which, after what 
has just been said, he can scarcely be supposed to have borrowed 
from his literary authority. 

The peculiar character of the Aristotelian sketch of the 
Draconian, the Solonian and the Cleisthenian constitutions— 
where we miss many things that ought not to be absent froma 
systematic account, and find much that is of little intrinsic im- 
portance—may, I believe, be satisfactorily explained by supposing 
that the source on which Aristotle drew, was not a systematic 
work on the Athenian constitution, but a compilation of laws from 
which Aristotle gleaned for himself the character of the institu- 
tions of Athens.! To this another consideration must be added. 


Jahrb. 58 p. 22; Nissen 188 ff agrees. This joint authorship follows from 
the quotation by Arist. himself in Pol. 8 (5) 9=p. 214, 21 ff. Bekker: 
arhas 5¢ 80a éy rois vipors ws cupdéporra A&youev Talis wokirelas, dwavra Taira 
owfe ras wodrelas; and from Philodem., Rhe. (Vol. Hercul. v. fol. 147) 
11 ff.: wis [3'] ovy? Oavp[ac]pd{y] evédlucle uéyay rijs 5[u]yduew!s; eliorn Ncw 
d[e] rijs olxelas wpayuarelas xal da rair’ épwpGro rovs Tre vdmous cuvdywr Aua TO 
HaOnre kal ras rovatras rodkrelas xal Ta rept Tay (16) eww [5]cxacwuara cal rd wpds 
Tovs Katpovs xal way Scov rijs roavrn|s dort wpaypyarelas|. Aristotle had pre- 
viously acted as a legislator for his native city Stageira (Diog. L. 5, 1, 6; 
Plut., adv. Colot., 82,9, p. 1877 Didot) which was rebuilt at his request 
(Plut., Alex., 7; vit. Arist. in Westermann, Biogr., p. 400, 53 ff.). He must 
then have made himself acquainted with the lawsof Athens. Cf. Isocr. 
15, 88: GAAQ rots usw rods vduous TiPévar wxpoapounévors wpodpyou ‘yéyove Td wHFCos 
Tow Keévuv, ovdév yap avrovs Set fyreiy érdpous, GAAG Tovs wapd Tois &AXors 
evVdoximoivras wetpadnvat cuvayayer. 

1 Reference to Solonian laws, 8, 3. 4.5; 16,10. Mention of Cleisthenian 
laws, 22,1. In Plut., Sol., 31, we read: ws 5¢ Oedppacros lorépyxe, xal rdv Tijs 
dpyias vopov ov Zéduw EInxev, GAA Ieglorparos, w@ Thy TE XwWoay evepyorépay Kal 
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The owaywyy tév vopwv and the cwaywy? Tay rok:redv undoubtedly 
supplemented each other; accordingly, much that we now miss in 
the "A@nvaiwy woA:refa must have been found in the "AOyvaiwy vopor. 
Aristotle therefore made his deductions from the provisions of the 
Solonian laws, and inferred from them the political institutions 
of Athens under the Solonian constitution, and the same observa- 
tion will hold of the laws of Draco and Cleisthenes. It is there- 
fore not impossible that one or two of his conclusions rested on 
insecure premisses, and would to-day appear rash inferences if we 
had the means of testing them. But in the absence of such 
means, conjectures of our own are certainly less trustworthy than 
Aristotle’s conclusions, founded, as they are, on evidence such as 
this. In one case only has the philosopher permitted us a glimpse 
of the methods by which he arrived at his conclusions, and this 
bears out what has been said above. Aristotle informs us that 
Solon directed the magistrates to be taken from the three highest 
census-classes, éxdoros dva Adyov To peyéet Tov Tipypartos azrodidous 
[rv aplyyv. This, as Aristotle himself remarks, is an inference 
from the clause in Solon’s laws, that the treasurers of the goddess 
should be chosen from the Pentacosiomedimnoi, probably taken in 
connexion with the fact that in the year 457 the archonship was 
thrown open to the Zeugitai.! If all Aristotle’s conclusions are 
as well founded—and this they seem to be, since he gives his 
data for this particular conclusion as being in his judgment not 


Thy wid hpeuacorépay éxolncer. 16, 2.8 is apparently an inference from this 
law. Arist., Pol., 6 (4), 1, p. 146, 17 ff. Bekker, says: wpds yap ras wodcrelas 
rovs vouous det riOecOar Kal rievrac wdyres, AAN ov Tas worcrelas wpds Tovs vdpous. 
wortrela pev yap éore rdéts Tais wédeow % wepl ras dpxds, rlva rpdrov vevéunvrac 
cal ri rd xbprov ris wodcrelas kal rl rd rédos éxdorns Tis xowwvlas dorly vdnor 52 
Kexwpiopévos Trav Sndovvrwy Thy wodctelay, Kad’ obs Set rods Apxovras Apxyew Kal 
gpurddrrew rods rapaBalvovras avro’s. In 'AQ. wrod. 9,1 and 10,1 this distinction 
is not made. Of these three institutions of Solon 9,1 says: doxet 3 ris 
Zdrwvos wodirelas rpla rair elvac ra Snuorixwrara; 10,1: év[pev ody rlots wduos 
raira Soxet Geivac Snuorixd; for Aristotle deduced the wodtrela from the 
clauses of the Solonian yéuo. In them Arist. could find no statement as to 
the standards for assessment in the Solonian census. This is the reason 
why he gives in 7, 4 his own estimate for the census of the irre’s as against 
that of other authors who were of a different opinion. 

1 Arist. 7, 8.8, 1: onpetoy 3° Ere KAnpwrds érolnoer ex Tay Tiunudrww 6 wepl 
Tdv rapuav vopos, § xpwpevor [Staredo]Gow Ere xal viv nedever yap KAnpody rods 
ramlas éx wevraxoctouediusw(y], compared with 47,1: xparoy pév yap ol raplas 
ris ’AOnvas elot pev Séxa, x[Anpodrat] 8” eis éx rijs pudjjs, ex wevraxociopedinywy 
xara Tov Sddwvos voulov? Ert yap o v]éuos xinubs dur. For the change in B.c. 
457 cf. 26, 2. 
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absolutely certain—we may safely accept his representation of the 
Draconian, Solonian, and Cleisthenian constitution as on the whole 
correct. From the point of view of modern research we often 
feel inclined to blame Aristotle for not putting us in a position to 
examine the methods by which he has arrived at his results by 
stating the data on which they were founded ; this, however, is not 
a fault peculiar to Aristotle; all ancient authors are open to the 
game criticism. As regards the value, then, of the ‘Aéyvaiwy 
wodreia for determining the character of the Draconian, Solonian, 
and Cleisthenian constitutions, my position is this: I regard its 
statements as valuable information, founded on documentary evi- 
dence, which we are not justified in rejecting in favour of con- 
jectures of our own. If we approach Aristotle’s statements with 
unprejudiced minds, we shall find that they can be perfectly well 
reconciled with the other evidence we possess. This ‘cannot be 
said, however, of his representation of the pre-Draconian con- 
stitution. There can be no doubt that this is a reconstruction of 
Aristotle’s from the statements in the Atthides, combined with 
his own interpretations of historical facts.1 Still, I have thought 
it necessary to follow Aristotle even in his account of this, the 
earliest period of Athenian history, because he represents at all 
events the oldest tradition accessible to us, and because he and 
his authorities could still avail themselves of historical evidence 
which in its original form is lost to us. 

I now turn to consider the discussions of questions of political 
history, which occur in a number of places in the historical part 
of the work. Among the conditions of peace imposed by Lysander 
upon the conquered Athenians, was one which bound them to 
govern their city henceforth according to the warpios moX:teia. 
This immediately gave rise to a controversy between the various 
political parties ; the democrats struggled to preserve the existing 
democracy, evidently on the pretext that this was the constitution 
inherited from their ancestors; aristocrats who were members of 
the hetairiai, and the exiles that returned on the conclusion of 
peace, demanded an oligarchy, evidently on the same plea as the 
democrats; while those who did not belong to a hetairia en- 
deavoured to restore the real wdrpios woXrTeia. The leader of the 
last party was Theramenes. Lysander himself took the part of 

1 Arist. has employed a number of literary sources for chap. 8; he dis- 


tinguishes his authorities into ol r\elovs and &o.. For some statements he 
mentions historical facts as onpeia. 
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the oligarchs, and the oligarchy of the Thirty was established. 
But even the Thirty, whom Theramenes also belonged, professed 
at first to be advocates of the wdrpios wodureia. They rescinded 
the laws of Ephialtes and Archestratos, which limited the powers 
of the Areopagus, and in order to deprive the dicasteries of their 
powers of passing sentence, they abrogated the ambiguous pro- 
visions in the laws of Solon. All this was done under pretence 
of restoring the constitution inherited from their ancestors, and 
making it unassailable.! 

Thus the wdrpros wodcreta signified the constitution established 
by Solon’s legislation, that is, those forms of government which 
were expressed or implied in the laws of Draco and Solon. 
Whether the institutions of Cleisthenes also belonged to the 
muTpios jokreia Seems to have been a matter of dispute among its 
supporters.? Aristotle, himself an advocate of the warptos zroAcreta, 
plainly denies that they were, and approves of the Cleisthenian 
democracy only in its restricted form, as it existed when the 
Areopagus possessed extended powers. The constitution, which 
was in force fora short time after the overthrow of the Four 
Hundred, and which it was originally intended to adopt under the 
Four Hundred themselves, corresponded with Aristotle’s con- 
stitutional ideal. He thus found himself in accord with Thera- 
menes, and this explains the esteem which the philosopher shows 
for that politician. 


1 Cf. 84,8; similarly, though not in such detail, Diod. 14, 8; Arist. 85, 2. 

2 The psephism of Pythodoros in u.c. 411 must have directed the 80 ovy- 
ypadeis to examine the laws of Draco and Solon with a view to revising the 
constitution. This follows from Cleitophon’s amendment, 29, 83: wpocavaty- 
Tijcae dé rods alpeOévras Eypadev wal rods rarplous vépuous, obs KrecoOévys EOnxev, bre 
xadiorn Thy Snuoxparlay, Saws (ay) dxovcavres kal rovrwy Bovrevowvrat 7d Apiorov. 
Cleitophon, who in 404 was still a supporter of the rdrpios wodreda (84, 3), 
included in it therefore the laws of Cleisthenes. In the draft of the pro- 
visional constitution for the year 411, which enacted BovAevew pev rerpa- 
xoolous kara Ta wdrpa (81, 1), 74 xd7 pa meant the Solonian constitution. 

8 In 29, 8 he remarks upon Cleitophon’s amendment mentioned in the pre- 
ceding note: ws od dnuorixhy d\Ad waparAnolay odcay Thy KrNacbévous rodcreiay 
Ty Zirwvos. In 20, 1 he says rovrwy 8 yevouévwy (8.e. through the institutions 
of Cleisthenes) Snuorcxwrépa roAd rijs TéAwvos éyévero } wokurela. Cf. 41,2. Of 
the time of the supremacy of the Areopagus he says, 23, 2: xal érod:revPnoay 
"A@nvaios xadws xal xara Tovrous rods Katpovs, With which Isocr. 7, 15, 17 is to be 
compared. The last words of Arist. compare that period with the time 
after the overthrow of the Four Hundred, of which he says, 83, 2: doxodce dé 
KahdOs wokcrevOjvac xard rovrous rods kaipovs. The same opinion in Thuc. 8, 97. 
The basis of the constitution of that date is described by Arist. 83, 1 in the 
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But the wdrpios wodireia of Theramenes was very far from 
satisfying the oligarchs of the hetairiai and the returned exiles. 
They had formed very different ideas of the constitution of their 
ancestors, which it was their endeavour to restore. Beyond 
question they regarded even Solon’s constitution as a corruption 
of the warptos woAcreia, and it seems as though Critias gave literary 
expression to this idea. Whether this was done, as Diimmler 
supposes, in order to furnish the Thirty with a programme, or 
rather, a3 appears to me more probable, to win Lysander over to 
the views of the oligarchs, is better left undecided. Neither can 
we determine whether this work appeared in the form of an 
“A@nvaiwy rodureia or of a pamphlet. Traces of it are to all appear- 
ance still discernible in the Aristotelian ‘A@yvaiwy woXttea, Critias 
accused Themistocles and Cleon of directing the policy of their 
country with a view to their own pecuniary advantage: and this 
may be the best place to mention Aristotle’s statement that the 
game accusation had been brought by some against Solon. So too 
the accusation, referred to but contradicted by Aristotle, that Solon 
intentionally made his laws obscure and ambiguous in order that 
the Dicasteries might have more left to their discretion, seems to 
come from the Thirty, who struck out of Solon’s laws those pro- 


words: xal rd wpdyuara wapéSwxay Trois wevraxicxidlos rots éx Tov Swhw», 
Yndirduevan undeulay dpyiv elvac pcHopspor. This agreed with the constitu- 
tion drafted by the 80 cuyypadgets (29,5), and with that of Draco (4, 2), to 
which the draft-constitution presents some other special points of re- 
semblance. Cf. 80,6 with 4, 8, and 81, 8 with 4,8. Description of the best 
woxireia in Arist., Pol.,6 (4) l1l=p. 162, 19 ff. Bekker: d7\ov dpa bre xal 7 
kovwela } wolurixh dplorn h dd Trav péowy cal rds roavras évdéxerac eb wodirev- 
ecOar rides, €v als Sh wodd 7d pécov Kal xpetrroy uddoTra pev dudoiy (the Awopos 
and ebwopoc), ef 5¢ uh}, Oardpov puépous’ wxpooriOeuevoy yap woet powty cal xwdrvec 
ylvecOac ras évayrlas vwrepBodds (p. 164, 6 ff.). Its external form is defined by 
Arist., Pol., 2, 6=p. 85, 19ff., thus: # 3 cUvratis Sdn Bovderar pev elvar pre 
Syuoxparia pre ddcyapxla, pwéon dé rovrwy, fw Kadovot wodcrelay® ex yap Tur 
érhirevivrwy éoriv. The extreme form of democracy, in which adrés cumwy 6 
Shuos xpnuaritea wept rdyrwr, usually occurs bray edwopla ris § pcGod rots éxxAn- 
oatovory’ axodafovres yap avAdéyovral re woddaxis xal Awayra avrol xplvovow. 
See Arist., Pol., 6 (4),15=p. 174, 16 Cf. Arist., Pol., 7 (6), 2=p. 180, 7 ff. 
On the Aristotelian pecdrns and the judgments Aristotle pronounced, in 
accordance with that principle, on men and institutions, see Bruno Keil 
204 ff. This was aleo Theramenes’ constitutional ideal (Xen. 2, 8, 48) for 
whom Arist. accordingly shows a special sympathy; cf. 28, 5, where he 
mentions Nikias, Thucydides, and Theramenes as dydpas od pSvov xadovs 
xdyaovs G\Ad Kal wodirixo)s xalry wsdet wdoy wTaTpiuGs xpwuevous. See also 
82, 2; 88,2; 34,8; 86. According to Isocr. 7, 16/7 Solon and Cleisthenes 
were the founders of the wrdrpios rodtrela. 
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visions which were likely to give rise to controversy. Hence 
Dimmler’s idea, that Critias may be taken to be one of the critics 
referred to, appears highly probable.! 

According to the oligarchs, therefore, even the Solonian con- 
stitution was a corruption of the zdzpios zodireia ; Solon brought 
about the ceodyGera in order to enrich himself; the prohibition of 
Saveilew éxi rots copaoe removed one of the most important sup- 
ports of the rule of the aristocracy over the Demos; the right 
of appeal to the Ecclesia against irregularities on the part of 
officials weakened the magistrates’ power; and the institution of 
popular law-courts made the Demos master of the administration.* 
On the other hand, to the eyes of the oligarchical party, the 
character of the rule of the Peisistratidai was not so black as the 
democrats painted it. Isagoras, Cleisthenes’ opponent and the 
head of the oligarchs, was a friend of the Tyrants; and ostracism 
was introduced by Cleisthenes as a weapon against those members 
of powerful aristocratic families who were friends of the Tyrants.® 
Traces of the sympathy of the oligarchs for the Tyrants are to be 
seen in the traditional history. The traditional accounts agree 
in saying that Peisistratos administered the State in a moderate 
spirit. Compared with the government of his sons, his reign 
seemed like the golden age of Cronos. But theoligarchic version 
went farther than this. Whilst the popular tradition affirmed 
that Aristogeiton and Harmodios re-established the Athenian 


1 Cf. Diimmler’s arguments in Herm., 1892, p. 260 ff., where he has col- 
lected everything which seems to show any trace of Critias’ work. Critias’ 
judgment of Themistocles and Cleon in lian, Var. Hist., 10,17. On the 
reproach against Solon of improperly enriching himself, see Arist. 6; Plut., 
Sol., 15; on the intentional obscurity of his laws, Arist. 9, 2, compared with 
85,2. [On Critias, cf. Wilamowitz, Ar. u. Athen., i 174.] 

? On Solon’s enriching himself by the ceacdx@ea see 6,2; Plut., Sol., 15. 
For the three dyyorixwérara of Solon’s mentioned in the text, cf. Arist. 9 and 
p. 188. 

3 On the opinion held by the Demos as to the Tyrants, see Thuc. 6, 58 : on 
Isagoras, Arist. 20, 1; on the object of ostracism, 22, 8-6. 

4 The opinion about Peisistratos, Hdt. 1,59; Thuc. 6,54; Arist. 16, 2. 
16, 7 says of him: 8 xal wodAdacs €O[pu]dA|et]r0, ws H Ilecotorpdrou rupavyyis 6 
éxl Kpév[ov] Blos efn* cuvéBn yap Borepor d:a[Setandvwy] rev vidwr woddp yerérOae 
Tpaxurépay rh» dpxjv. The contrast is here so pointed that Niese p. 48, 1 must 
be mistaken in assuming that Arist. borrowed this expression from Plat., 
Hipparch., 229. For there the entire time of the Peisistratids, with the 
exception of the years after Hipparchos’ murder, is compared to the age of 
Cronos. The words by which the saying is introduced in Plat., Hipparch., 
cal rdyrwy dy roy Tadady Fxovoas refer, I believe, to a written tradition. 
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democracy by killing Hipparchos, in the oligarchic account the 
latter figured as an innocent victim, and his death was therefore 
held to justify Hippias’ subsequent despotism. According to the 
version adopted by Aristotle, it was not Hipparchos, the patron 
of poetry and of poets, who insulted Harmodios, but his younger 
brother, the violent Thessalos, who was not one of the ruling 
members of the family at all. Another form of the tale was to 
the effect that Aristogeiton and Harmodios murdered Hipparchos,' 
because a handsome and noble youth, of whom Harmodios had 
been enamoured, had deserted him for Hipparchos. 

But the democratic tradition also found expression in a literary 
form. Whether this appeared in reply to the work of Critias 
above mentioned, seems very questionable ; and not less question- 
able is the attempt to father this literary embodiment of the 
democratic tradition on some particular author, as Dimmler 
endeavours todo. We know however that Euphranor, after the 
battle of Mantinea, painted the walls of the Stoa of Zeus Eleu- 
therios in the agora at Athens, and on the one wall represented 
Theseus, Democracy, and the Athenian Demos,—while the sub- 
scription declared Theseus to be the founder of the Athenian 
democracy. Hence, by that date, this must have been the belief 
officially accepted at Athens, and this undoubtedly implies that it 
already had a literary foundation.? To all appearances, however, 
this belief, that Theseus was the founder of the Athenian de- 


1 For the popular tradition cf. the scolien in honour of Aristogeiton and 
Harmodios in Athen. 15, 6954. Thessalos insulted Harmodios according to 
18, 2: cf. Hude in Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 1892, p.171 ff The other version 
appears in Plat., Hipparch., 229, which, in contrast to what ol roNdol be- 
lieved, was accepted iwd ray yapeorépwv dyOpwrwr. Ol xapévres, a euphemistic 
expression for the oligarchs, Arist., Pol., 2, 7=p. 89, 25 Bekker ; Plut., Phok., 
29, Dion 28. ol xapiéoraro:, Diod. 11, 86, 87. Hipparchos the friend of 
poetry and poets, 18, 1, and Plat., Hipparch., 228. According to Niese 48, 
Arist. borrowed this statement from Plat., Hipparch. But there Hip- 
parchos is again ruy Ieworpdrov raldwy xpecBéraros. 

2 See Dummler 276 ff. On the pictures of Euphranor in the Stoa of Zeus 
Eleutherios, see Paus., 1, 8, 8-4. Since Euphranor also depicted an episode 
in the battle of Mantinea, the painting must have been executed after that 
battle, though probably not very long after. Paus. 1, 8,8 says: éwi de 
ry Trolxy Ty répay Onceds ore yeypaupévos kal Anuoxparia re xal Ajjuos* Sndot de 
h ypaph Onoda elvar roy xaracricayra AOnvalas ét loov wodsreverOar. Kexwpnxe 
3é piun xal Drws és rods woods, ws Onoeds wapadoln rd rpdyuara ty Sjuy xal 
ws ¢& éxelvou Snpoxparovpera, xply 4 Tealorparos érupdyyncev éxavacrds. In 41, 
2 } éwl Onodws yevoudyn rdéis is, in opposition to this belief, characterized as 
Mixpdy rapeyxNlyouca Tis Bacvuxijs. 
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mocracy, first began to find general acceptance at Athens in the 
fourth centary; the original opinion was evidently that which 
connected the institution of the democracy with the names of 
Solon and Cleisthenes.! The Syporexot quoted by Aristotle must 
also have maintained these views.* 

It is the merit of Aristotle to have pointed out that the Athen- 
ian constitution had a history of its own, and had developed by 
progressive modifications from a monarchy into the advanced 
democracy of his own day. No one would maintain that he 
described this development with any special enthusiasm for the 
statesmen who had effected it, but he described it sine tra et 
studio. Nothing could be more unjust than Nissen’s harsh ver- 
dict upon the Aristotle of the 'A@yvaiwv woAttefa. “In this work,” 
he writes, “it is not an earnest inquirer in pursuit of truth who 
speaks, but a courtier exulting over fallen greatness with frivolous 
jests, calling the statesmen of Athens scamps and her generals 
bunglers.” Aristotle saw with his own eyes how impotent and 
degenerate the democracy had become in his day, and his con- 


1 Isocrates in the Helena (10, 82 sqq.) still describes the political labours 
of Theseus in somewhat general terms and arrives § 36 at the cautious con- 
clusion: rogovrou 3 édéncer dxdyrww Tt rovety TOY TokTaY, oO 6 wey Toy Bipoy 
xabicrn xtptoy rijs woXtrelas, of 6¢ udvoy abrdy Apyew tlouy tryovpern wiarorépay 
cal kowordpay elvar thy éxelvou povapxlay rijs abrGv Snuoxparlas. Even in the 
Panathenaic speech (12, 129) Isocr. uses a limiting ws Aéyera: xal radr’ 
Expater, obx éxe:dh wpeaBtrepos yevduevos dwodeAaucus hv Trav dyabay roy wapdyrwv, 
GN’ dxudtwr rhy pev woduy, ws Aéyerat, Stocxe’y TY WAGE wapédwxev, abrds 3’ Uwrep 
ratrns Te kal Trav dd\Awy “EdAjvow dcerdre xevduvevwy. In 12,149 he appeals to 
tradition both oral and written onthe point; may we suppose this to mean 
Androtion’s Atthis? See Bruno Keil 91. (Dem.) 59, 75 says: éwedh 3&2 
Onceds cuvgxicev abrovds xal Snuoxparlay éwxolnce. Theophr., Char., 26, mentions 
as one of the characteristics of the oligarch: [xal] rdv Onoda wrpwrory dijoat 
TW Kaxov Ty wéder yeyovévar alriov* rovroy yap éx Swoexa wodewv els play 
Karayaydvra[rd rAjOn dpetvat Thy xara}Audeicay Bacrrelay* xal Sixaca adrov wadecy * 
wpwrov yap alrdy dwodécOa: vw atruw. Solon introduced the democracy, and 
Cleisthenes restored 1t after the banishment of the Tyrants: Isocr. 7, 16. 
Greater emphasis on Cleisthenes than on Solon: 15, 232. Cleisthenes alone 
named : 15,806. Similarly in the early speech wepl roi fev-yous, 16, 26/7. 
According to Bruno Keil 78 ff., Arist. 8, 2 is a polemic against Isocr. 

* They defended Solon against the reproach of having improperly en- 
riched himself by the cecdxea, Arist. 6,and they evidently thought it 
very much to Aristogeiton’s credit that he represented the friends of the 
Tyrants as his accomplices and so injured the Tyrants even in his death, 
18, 5: cf. Polyain. 1,22. Bruno Keil 49 f£ supposes that Arist. found the 
statements of the 8yuorcxol and of the oligarchs recorded already in the 
Atthis which he used. 
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stitutional history gives us a picture of the process by which this 
had come about, and of the politicians who were responsible for 
it. No doubt he fails to do adequate justice to the historical im- 
portance of the great Athenian statesmen of the fifth century; 
but in judging Aristotle we must consider the point of view from 
which he regards these men, and what influence they had upon 
the development of the Athenian constitution. Aristotle’s ideal 
constitution, as has been already pointed out, was a State where 
the government was vested in those citizens who could equip and 
maintain themselves as hoplites in time of war at their own ex- 
pense, and where the magistrates received no remuneration. This 
ideal corresponded with Draco’s constitution, and with the con- 
Btitutional scheme drawn up in the year 411, and this is the 
reason why the principles of that scheme are described by Aris- 
totle from his authorities in such detail. But even Solon’s 
constitution meets with no disapproval from Aristotle, who gives 
hearty recognition to the work of the great political reformer. 
On the other hand Cleisthenes’ constitution appeared to Aristotle 
far more democratic than that of Solon, and the progressive de- 
velopment towards complete democracy was in his opinion 
beneficially interrupted by the supremacy of the Areopagus dur- 
ing the seventeen years from 480-462. During that time Athens, 
he says, was well governed, and in the conflicts of those years the 
Athenians gained experience in war, won great glory among the 
Hellenes, and secured in spite of the Lacedemonians the empire 
of the sea. The leading men at that time were Themistocles and 
Aristeides—the latter of greater importance in constitutional 
history than the former. For it was Aristeides who organized 
the Athenian confederacy, and, when Athens had gained greater 
self-confidence from her victories, and the tribute of the allies had 
begun to swell her revenues, Arisieides was the statesman on whose 
advice the confederacy was changed into an empire. The change 
at once affected the course of internal development to a remark- 
able degree. To maintain the Athenian dominion over the allies 
was impossible, unless large numbers of men were drafted into 
the immediate service of the State: and this again could only be 
done, if the State paid them for their services. For this reason 
Aristeides introduced the system of payment for services rendered 
by citizens to the State, and this was the means of enticing the 


1 Arist. 23, 1 and 2. 
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poorer populace from the country into the city.1 The supremacy 
of the Areopagus lasted for 17 years, though the foundations of 
the constitution were shaken by the attacks of the Demos, already 
becoming conscious of its strength, and beginning to demand an 
extension of its privileges. In 462/1 B.c. on the motion of 
Ephialtes, who was then zpoorarys tov Sypov, the Areopagus was 
stripped of the powers that it had usurped up to that time. Then 
followed a period, during which the aggression of ardent dema- 
gogues more and more disorganized the constitution, and the 
State was no longer administered in accordance with the laws. 
But, when Pericles came forward as the leader of the people, the 
constitution became more democratic still. The Areopagus was 
deprived of yet further functions. Pericles made the fleet the 
decisive factor in foreign politics, and thereby raised the self- 
esteem of the 6yAos vaurixcs, who usurped the whole government 
of the State, that is, governed the city by resolutions of the Ec- 
clesia. And the people began to have an even greater voice in 
the administration, when the whole Athenian population in conse- 
quence of the Peloponnesian war was confined within the walls of 


1 On Aristotle's ideal constitution see p. x1 Nissen’s judgment, 196. For 
Aristotle’s opinion of Solon cf. Bruno Keil 208 ff., 225. The rodrela of: 
Cleisthenes even was dnyorixwrépa rodd ris Lé\wvos: Arist. 22,1; see also 29, 
8. Hence immediately afterwards we find the 3ju0s, led by Xanthippos, 
opposed to the yrdpiuo, whose leader was Miltiades, 28,2. In 4853/4 s.c. 
Xanthippos was ostracized, 22, 6. In 4838/2 n.c. Aristeides, probably as 
Themistocles’ rival, 22, 7. In 481/0 all ostracized were recalled, 22, 8 
Then followed the ascendency of the Areopagus, 23. Aristeides and Themis- 
tocles do not appear at this time as leaders of opposing parties, but both as 
wpocrdrat 700 Shuov, 28, 8 and 28, 2. Both had an equal share in rebuilding 
the Athenian walls, 28, 4. The walls extended, Thuc. 1,98. In this way 
room was made for the country population, which subsequently fiocked to 
town. The historical results of this period, in which the Areopagus was 
supreme, are given by Arist. and Isocr. in almost the same words, perhaps 
from an Aithis used by both. 


Arist. 28, 2: Isocr. 7, 17: 
cuvéBn yap adrots rept roy xpdbvor ol péy yap éxelyy xpwpevor, Todd cal 
rovrov rd re els roy» wédenow doxfjoas Kara diawpatdweroe xal waph waow 
wal wapd rois “ENAnow edSoxiufioa cal dxOpwwos eldoxiutioayres, rap éxdvrwy 
Thy rijs Oaddrrns tryeyovlay daBeiy, Tar ENAthvww rip iryepovlay EXaBor. 
wapa dxéyruy row Aaxeda:povlur. 


Aristeides organized the Confederacy, Arist. 28, 4-5. He advised the 
transformation of the Confederacy into an dpx%, and the introduction of 


pay. In consequence of this the poorer people migrated from the country 
to Athens, 24, 1-2. 
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Athens, freed from all anxiety for their daily bread by the receipt 
of military pay, and at liberty to devote themselves entirely to 
politics. After the death of Pericles the democracy degenerated 
still further, for the leadership of the people now fell into the 
hands of demagogues, who belonged themselves to the lower 
orders and so were held in contempt by the better classes. Such 
demagogues were Cleon, who contributed more than any other man 
to the demoralizing of the masses, and Cleophon, who introduced 
the Diobelia—both during the Peloponnesian war. Then followed 
a succession of demagogues, whose only ambition was to bring 
themselves into prominence by flattering the people as circum- 
stances required. The rule of the Four Hundred and of the Thirty 
succeeded only for a short time in checking the progress of de- 
mocracy. After the return of the democrats under Thrasybulos, 
the democracy. was re-established, and subsequently developed 
itself more and more fully until the days of Aristotle. The demos 
in course of time made itself master of everything, decided every- 
thing by its psephismata and by the verdicts of its Dicasteries, 
and received, in return for its trouble, the Ecclesiasts’ and 
Heliasts’ fees.' 

Such is the account which Aristotle gives of the development of 
the Athenian constitution up to its restoration after the return 
of Thrasybulos and the democrats in B.c. 403. Itis an account 
manifesting neither love for those who influenced and determined 
this evolution, nor hatred against them. In chapter 28 Aristotle 
again enumerates these men and compares their merits, and comes 
to the conclusion that, leaving out of account the earlier statesmen, 
Nikias, Thoukydides, and Theramenes were the best of the political 
leaders of Athens, evidently because their political convictions 
were similar to hisown.' Nor does Aristotle take up an attitude 
of hostility to the Athenian Demos. He praises its good qualities, 
its natural clemency, its hatred of those who had prompted the 
people to unworthy acts, and frankly acknowledges the historical 
justification of the democracy of his own day, in the fact that the 
Athenian Demos had successfully struggled unaided against the 
30 tyrants, and had effected its own restoration to Athens.? 


1 On the development after Aristeides see 25-41; Bruno Keil 206 ff. 
For the reason that Arist. breaks off his historical sketch about 400 n.c. 
see Bruno Keil 231 ff. 

? For Aristotle's favourable estimate of Theramenes (cf. also 82, 2; 84, 3) 
ef. p.xl%. In his judgment of Nikias, Aristotle was probably determined 
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The fatal democratizing influence which, in Aristotle’s opiniou., 
was exercised by the introduction of the system of State-payments, 
and by its subsequent extension to an ever-increasing number of 
recipients, has induced Aristotle to devote special attention to this 
subject in his history of the development of the Athenian con- 
stitution. In his account of Aristeides’ first introduction of pay 
—founded doubtless on some good contemporary evidence—he 
gives a list of those persons who received pay at Athens in the 
prime of the First Athenian Confederacy ;! and he describes in 


by Thuc. 7, 86. Thesame opinion of Theramenes was held by Theopompos, 
whom I agree with Fricke, Untersuch. ab. d. Quellen d. Plut. im Nik. u. 
Alkib., p. 10ff., in considering to be the source of Diod. 14, 8-5. The 
opposition of Athenian statesmen to one another, such as we find in Arist. 
28, was also a peculiarity in Theopompos, who employed the verb dy»r- 
woktretecOat of the opponents in these political duels; the word is not found 
however in this sense in Arist. See Theop., fr. 98,in Miller, fr. h. gr.,i 
294. What Arist. 28, 8, says of Cleon occurs again almost word for word 
in Theop., fr. 99. 
Arist. : Theop. : 

8s Soxet? udrdora Sapbeipar row Sipor 8s wp@ros Snuryopay dréxpayer éwl 
rais dpuats kal xpiwros éxl roU Bhuaros Piparos xal éAocdophoaro x. T. a. 
dyéxpaye xal édovdopjcaro xal wepfw- 
capevos ednuryopnce, Tay Ad\wy éy 
xbopy Neyérrur. 

So too the account of Kimon’s liberality in Theop., fr. 94, (cf. also Plut., 
Kim., 10; Per.,9; Corn. Nep., 4) reads like an amplification and exaggera- 
tion of Arist. 27, 3 [vid. Sandys, ad loc.}. 

* Cf. 22,4; 28,8; 41,1. 

1 See 24,83. In the beginning, of course, there were not 20,000 recipients. 
The Dicast’s fee, e g., was introduced by Pericles, 27, 8. Kohler, in Sttz- 
ungsber. d. Berl. Ak., 1892, 842/8, finds fault with the computation of the 
amount of these fees in Arist. 24, 8 as an instance of the “method” of the 
author of the woNrela. I would remark upon this: drd réy dépwy xal rar 
Te\@y indicates the two chief sources of public revenue, while dwd ra» 
cunpdxwy refers to the fact that the allies had themselves to pay the 
Athenian garrisons and the dpxal ivrepépion. That this is correct for the 
éxicxoro is shewn by Arist., Bérds, 1021 sq., and for the gpovpal by Zenob. © 
6, 32. With regard to the 700 dpyal &vinuoc I would uote that according to 
Arist. 6 (4), 15, p. 172, 22 sq., there are dpyal rodrrixal (including the military 
officials), olxovouxai and Urnpertxal. Hence among the 700 dpxal fvinua we 
must place the civil and military officials and subalterns. Now, the 
knights, numbering 1,000 men, had 112 officers and subalterns, 2 Hipparchs, 
10 Phylarchs, 100 Decadarchs. ‘Tothese must be added the military officers 
and subalterns of the 2,500 Hoplites in regular service, of the 1,600 Toxotai 
of the 200 Hippotoxotai, of the 500 gpoupoi vewplwy: when to these we add all 
the civil magistrates with their twnperal, I think that there will be but 
few short of the 700 dpxal Evdnuo. Of the dpxal iwepipio we have less in- 
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several passages in his constitutional history the consequences 
which followed the introduction of the various kinds of fees. The 
introduction by Pericles of Dicasts’ fees made the poorer people 
more eager than the rich to apply for allotment as jurors, and in 
consequence bribery of the juries became easier on account of the 
poverty of the mojority of the Dicasts. When the population of 
Attica during the Peloponnesian war crowded into Athens, and 
the Demos was freed from all anxiety for its living by the receipt 
of military pay, it usurped the control of the State. But at the 
close of the war, when that pay ceased, the attendance at the 
Ecclesia became so meagre that the Ecclesiast’s fee, which at first 
there was no intention of paying, became necessary. The con- 
sequence was that from that time the Demos alone decided every- 
thing, both in the Ecclesia and in the law-courts, and even matters 
up to that time decided by the Boule were now brought under 
popular control.! 

Aristotle’s political conviction taat the best zoAcreca consists éx 
Tov érkurevovrwy explains why he traces the cause of the growth 
of the democracy, after the Areopagus was shorn of its power, to 
the fact that in the wars of that period thousands of citizens—the 
flower of the well-to-do classes, and indeed of the whole nation 
(for the Thetes did not serve as hoplites)—fell in the various 
campaigns, in consequence of the incapacity of Strategot, elected 
simply because of their family connexions.* 


formation. We have no knowledge how many éxloxoro were sent to the 
allied States. The 2,000 regular ¢povpol in the confederate cities would 
have more than 200 officers, if they were organized in the same way as the 
corps of knights. Then in the navy, the sailors proper, called Urnpecia, 
must be counted as subalterns. For the wrerrnxévyrapyo the title itself is 
sufficient evidence. Thus for the 20 vies ppovpldes and 20 transport ships, 
there would be over 200 irnperal (see page 827). Hence the authority 
followed by Aristotle (who in this place gives us much valuable informa- 
tion, apart from the question of pay) was perhaps not quite so worthless 
as Kohler thinks. At most the error in Aristotle’s calculation is that the 
military officers and subalterns are perhaps already counted among the 
troo 

t The introduction of the Dicasts’ fee is attributed by Arist. 27, 8-4 to 
Pericles, who proposed it from personal motives. The authorities for the 
consequences of this step are cited as tives, but Arist. evidently agrees with 
them. He apparently regards (27, 5) 7d Sexdfew also as a consequence of 
the dixagrjipa having become xelpw through the introduction of pay. For 
the further consequences of State-pay cf. 27, 2; 41, 2-8. 

2 The cause of the development of democracy after 462 s.c., 26,1. In 
the words a\N airiy rpoecrdvar Kinwva rov Medriddov, vewrepov byra xal xpds 
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This is not the place to discuss the chronological details of the 
book, and their bearing on the general history of Athens, But, 
in forming an opinion about them, we must not forget that in all 
probability they are taken from an earlier Afthis, and therefore 
represent the oldest systematized chronological tradition which 
we possess.! 


Thy wodw dye wpocedObyra, vewrepos means “ too inexperienced,” sc. in rpoecrdvat 
(cf. Plat., Phileb., 18, xal gavovmedd ye vewrepa rob déovros),and «al is the 
“ explanatory «qi"=‘ for he had not devoted himself to home politics till 
late in life” (cf. Arist., Plut., 29, xaxds Erparroy xal xévns fv=I did not fare 
well, that is, I was poor). The passage aiel cuvéBawer rir efidyrwr dvd 
SioxiAlous # rpiocxAlovs dwxé\\ucGa is probably a great exaggeration of 
Aristotle’s or of his authority. If we accept the Aristotelian chronology, 
we may instance as Athenian disasters the defeats at Drabescos (Bauer 
114 ff.) and at Tanagra (Bauer 121), the destruction of the Athenian army 
in Egypt (Bauer 119 ff), and the defeat at Coroneia (Bauer 127). Niese, 
p. 68, remarks: “ This is the way in which Arist. speaks of such generals 
as Kimon, Myronides, Pericles, Nikias, under whose command the Athenian 
citizen-army was superior to al] other Greeks except the Spartans, whilst 
her navy gained the undisputed empire of the sea.” According to our 
authorities the commanders at Drabescos were Sophanes and Leagros 
(Hdt. 9, 75: Paus. 1, 29, 4); the general at Tanagra is not expressly named, 
but from Plut., Per., 10, Pericles seems to have been present; in Egypt 
Charitimides was in command (Ctes. 29, 82/8, p. 52 Didot); for the defeat 
at Coroneia Tolmides is made responsible by Pericles in Plut., Per., 18. 
Arist. expresses the same opinion in the Politics too, 8 (5), 8, p. 197, 29 ff., 
where he shews that peraBodal Trav rodtre@y Occur when part of the popula- 
tion is increased rapa 7d dvddoyor, olor rd Trav dwépwy rAH00s ev Tats Snuoxparlas 
cat wodtrelars. cuuBalve 3° évlore rovro Kal 8d réxas, olov—xal év 'AOhvats drux- 
ovvrwy wegy ol yuupimos €Adrrous éyévovro 8a 7d éx Karadéyou orpareverOat bwd Toy 
Aaxwuixdy wdX\cnor. 

1 For the chronological results obtainable from Aristotle, I would refer 
to Bauer, without however expressing unqualified approval of his views. 
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THE SPARTAN CONSTITUTION. 
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I. 
HISTORICAL. 


The Historical Development of the Constitution of the Lacedemonians, 
with a Sketch of the Constitution under Roman Government. 


THE district of the Peloponnesus called Aaxwnxy, together with 
Kynuria and the islands near the coast, covers an oe 
area of 2130 square miles. It is divided into three ; 
geographical sections. 

The eastern and western of these divisions are the districts of 
Parnon and Taygetos, each shaped like a peninsula. The latter is 
quite mountainous, and completely filled by the spurs which pro- 
ject from the main mountain chain. The former, in which the 
lower heights of Parnon extend more in the shape of isolated 
groups, contains some patches of level but barren plain. 

The third division is the valley of the Eurotas, shut in between 
Parnon in the E. and Taygetos in the W. It contains an area of 
about 425 square miles. This valley, formed by the course of the 
main river of the country, contains two large plains. The more 
northerly of these commences near the confluence of the Oinos 
and the Eurotas, and is bounded on the S. by a ridge connecting 
Parnon and Taygetos, and attaining an elevation of about 1,500 
feet. This is the plain of Sparta, and is13 miles long by 5 miles 
broad. 

Southwards from the above-mentioned ridge there extends as 
far as the mouth of the Eurotas, in the Laconian Gulf, the second 
extensive plain of the country, superior to the first in the fertility 
of its arable land and in the luxuriance of its meadows. Its south- 
eastern parts, however, were filled with marshes even in ancient 
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times, as is shown by the name of the town there situated (Helos), 
though perhaps not to the same extent as now.! 

From this short description it may be seen that the plain of 
Sparta is the real centre of the country. Here an armed band of 

Dorian Dorian immigrants established themselves. In all 
Immigration. probability they penetrated into the plain from the N., 
following in their march the course of the Eurotas. Then starting 
from the Spartan plain as their basis, they subdued the several 
towns of Laconia in wars which lasted for a century. For the 
internal history of these Dorians of Sparta before they began to 
extend their sway over the rest of the country, we have no satisfac- 
tory direct evidence. 

We are therefore compelled to supplement our scanty records 
by inferences from the political institutions of historical times and 
by topographical considerations. The uncertainty of such con- 
jectures obviously precludes any accurate knowledge of the most 
ancient form of the Spartan constitution.? 

The existence of the dual kingship at Sparta in historical times 
is not explained satisfactorily by the legends of its origin in the 

Te Two birth of twin claimants to the throne. Several differ- 

Kings. ent theories have accordingly been propounded by 
various authorities to explain this peculiar institution. Among 
these the most plausible is that which regards the double 
kingdom as having arisen from an alliance between two royal 
houses, which represented two distinct communities.® 


1 For the geography of Laconia cf. Bursian, Geogr. v. Griechenl., 2, 112 
sqq. Kiepert, Lehrb. d. alten. Geogr., § 237 sqq. Laconia, Kynuria and the 
adjacent islands contuin altogether 5516-2 square kilometres; 55°16 sq. 
kilometres = 21:8 square miles. Cf. Beloch, Bevolker. d. griech. rém. Welt, 
p. 114. 

? All our information about the condition of Laconia in the earliest 
times is obtained from late authors. In my opinion such statements are 
quite unworthy of credence, and cannot be used as materials for an account 
of the internal history of the Spartan constitution. They are collected 
and employed for this purpose by K. Fr. Hermann, de statu Lacedemontorum 
ante Lycurgum in the Antiquttates Lacon., § 8 sqq. 

* For the legend of the Spartan kings see Hdt. 6, 51 sqq. Different 
explanations of the dual kingship are given by Lachmann, spart. Staatsver/., 
184 sqq. Duncker, Gesch. d. Alterth., 55, 252 sqq. Curtius, Greek Hist. 1, 
166-7. [Ward’s Eng. tr., vol. i. p. 186.] The explanation adopted in the 
text is essentially the same as the theory advocated and discussed in detail 
by C. Wachsmuth, in the Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 1668, p. 1 sqq. Cf also the 
author's Stud. z. altspart. Gesch., 57 sqq. 
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This theory is based chiefly on the topography of the town of 
Sparta.! 

For we are able to point out within the area of the historical 
town, and close to the Acropolis, a quarter which bore the name 
"Aytaddar, and included within its bounds the burial place of the 
Agiadai. It is therefore assumed with great probability that we 
must recognise in this district the ancestral home of the Agiads 
and of the community over which they ruled. 

From this it is easy to conclude, further, that the original home 
of the Eurypontids and their subjects is to be found on the 
summit of New Sparta, where their dwelling place and their 
tombs may be pointed out.? 

Whether these communities, ruled by the Agiadai and Eury- 
pontidai respectively, were both of Dorian origin, or whether, as 
some have supposed, the Agiadai and their subjecta were of 
Achean stock, is better left undecided.® 

To the two separate communities above mentioned I believe we 
must add yet a third, which united with the other two to form 
the town of Sparta.4 The main argument for the age 
existence of a third separate community previous to aie 
the ovwoixrcpos of Sparta is the testimony of Herodotus, that the 
Aigeidai still formed in his day a large Phyle in Sparta. Tra- 
ditions more or less untrustworthy describe the Aigeidai as a 
Cadmean race, who either migrated from Thebes into the Pelo- 
ponnesus along with the Dorians, or else were invited to Sparta 


1 No importance can be assigned to the traditions cited by Wachsmuth 
as proofs, from Polyain., 1, 10, and the chronographers. 

# Hesych.: ’Ay:ddac riwos é» Aaxedaluom xal ol Bacrdels 5¢ ofrw xadourra dxd 
“Ayidos. The certain conjecture of Heringa, Paus. 8, 14, 2, év ’Ay:ada», enables 
us to locate this district, in accordance with the context in Pausanias, in 
the neighbourhood of the Acropolis hill. In this district were also the 
tombs of the Agiadai: Paus. 8,14, 2. The cemetery of the Eurypontidai 
was on the highest part of New Sparta, Paus. 8, 12,8. A comparison of 
Paus. 8, 16,6 with Hdt. 6, 69 enables us to fix the dwelling place of the 
Eurypontidai in the same locality. 

8 Wachsmuth, loc. cit., has inferred from the saying of Kleomenes in 
Hat. 5, 72: ddr’ od Awpieds elu, AAV’ "Axacds, that the Agiadai were Acheans, 
since the mythical relationship of the Heraclidw to the earlier Achean 
rulers of Mykene was invented at a later period, in order to give an 
appearance of legitimacy to the Dorian conquest of Peloponnesus. It is, 
however, equally probable that this fiction was already recognised in the 
time of Herodotus, and that Kleomenes made hims-zif out to be an. 
Achean on the strength of it. 

4 Cf. the author's Stud. z. altspart. Gesch., 64 sq. 
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from Thebes at a later date by the Dorians, to help them in war 
against Amyklai.' According to tradition this clan obtained a 
very prominent position in Sparta. In the officially recognised 
legend of the Spartan kings we find Theras, the Spartan epony- 
mous ancestor of the clan, mentioned as holding the position of 
a king in his capacity of guardian to his sister’s child, the son of 
Aristodemos. From what has been said above as to the reasons 
assigned for the dual kingship in the official legend, it follows 
that this account of Theras can make no pretension to strict 
historical accuracy. Moreover it is obvious that the position 
assigned to Theras as guardian and prince regent, cannot be 
explained as an anachronistic anticipation of historical times, for 
in historical times a king who had not attained his majority was 
always represented in the Government by his nearest male re- 
lative (of proper age). We must therefore in all probability 
recognise in this regency of Theras the faint tradition of a once 
independent kingdom of the Aigeidai, which was adopted in the 
official legend at a time when this independent kingdom no longer 
existed, in order to give expression to the remembrance of the 
ancient power and dignity of the clan. That a dynasty of Aigid 
kings did once exist in Sparta, is proved to us by an inscription 
from Thera from the tomb of a priest of Apollo Karneios, a priest- 
hood hereditary in the family of the Aigeidai, as we may with 
certainty infer. In that epitaph the dead priest claims to be 
descended from Spartan kings.* 


1 Hdt. 4, 149: Olodvcou Sé yivera: Alyevs, dw 05 Alyeidat xadedyra, pvd\} 
peydd\n év Zwrdpry According to Ephorus, ap. Schol. Pind. Pyth. 5, 101= 
Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr., 1, 285,11; 236, 18, the Aigeidai came into Peloponnesus 
from Thebes along with the Heraclidae; according to Aristot., ap. Schol. 
Pind. Isthm., 6 (7), 18=Miuller, Fr. Hist. Gr., 2, 127, 75, they were summoned 
by the Heraclide to assist them in war against Amyklai. What view 
Pindar himself took on the subject, Jsthm., 6, (7), 12 sqq., is quite uncertain. 
He says of the heroine Thebe: 4 Awpid’ drocxiay odvexey dp0~—Eoracas én 
opupp— Aaxedacuoviwy, frov 3° "Audcras—Alyeidac cébev Exyovor, parretiuact 
IIv6los. I still believe I have proved that Pindar was not an Aigid 
in my Stud, z. altspart. Geschicht., 63 sqq. I am pleased to find this view 
supported by Studniczka, whose Cyrene, Introd., p. 78 sqq., has brought the 
various points in question to a practically definite decision. For the 
arguments against the Cadmean origin of the Aigeidai cf. Studniczka, ¢bid., 
45 sqq., especially 85 sqq. 

* For the position of Theras in Sparta cf. Hdt. 4, 147. In atomb inscrip- 
tion from Thera, Admetus, son of Theokleidas and lepeds ’Awrdd\Nwvos Kaprniou 
did yévous, says of himself: ob pdvor (n)Uxovunv Aaxedaluo(vo)s éx BaciAjwr, (t)uva 
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Lastly, we find in our racords still further traces of the impor- 
tance and prominence of the Aigeidai at Sparta. The Aigid 
Timomachos assisted the Spartans in war against Amyklai and 
received high honour from them in return: the Aigid Euryleon 
was associated with the kings Theopompos and Polydoros, in the 
command of the Spartan army in the first Messenian war.! 

Such being the nature of our records, I believe we may correctly 
assume that in the earliest period the Aigeidai exercised royal 
power in Sparta over their own community, which was originally 
autonomous and independent. 

The Spartan State arose from the coalition of the separate 
communities of the Agiadai, the Eurypontidai, and  gwyouropes 
the Aigeidai, and I believe we still possess ina so- of Sparta. 
called Rhetra of Lycurgus the agreement upon which this coali- 
tion was based.? 


38 OerraXins éx xpoydvwv yevdunvy; Boeckh. kl. Schr., 6,23=Kaibel, Epigr. Gr., 
192. The Aigeidai are the supporters of the cult of Apollo Karneios. Cf. 
Pind. Pyth., 5,68 sqq. Kallimach., Hymna. in Apoll., 71 sqq. See also Lueb- 
bert, Diatriba, Bonn, 1888, 15sqq. Hence Boeckh, tbid., p. 3 8qq., 63, rightly 
concludes that Admetus was an Aigid because the priesthood of Apol!o 
Karneios belonged to the Aigeidai. Gezler in the N. Rh. Bus., 28, 13, 
identifies the Aigeidai and the Prokleidai, and believes that Eurypon 
drove the Aigeidai from the throne and won supremacy for his own clan. 
Luebbert in his Diatriba, 20-1, agrees. As proof of this is cited the fact 
that the names Prokles (I. G. A., 451), Soos (Boeckh, kl. Schr., 6, p. 59), Prok- 
leidas and Aristodamos (C. I. G., 2188) occur in Theraic inscriptions; the 
two last in the will of Epikteta, who was certainly of Aigid race, the two 
first in simple name inscriptions, without any certain reference to the 
Aigeidai, All four however are quite common names which occur fre- 
quently in the most widely separated districts of Greece. 

1 Concerning Timomachos the ally of the Spartans against Amyklai, 
we are told in Aristot., loc. ctl.: peyddww 82 wap adrots 7iwOn Tidy Kal rofs 
TaxwOlos 5¢ 6 xdAxeos alr Owpat wporlOerat, rovroy S¢ OnBatoe Srrov Exddovy. 
Even supposing Studniczka, Kyrene, 86, is correct in considering ‘Timo- 
machos an old name of equestrian Apollo in Amyklai, still the metamor- 
phosis of Apollo into an Aigid could only be possible if the Aigeidai 
possessed very considerable importance in Sparta. For Euryleon, cf. Paus., 
4,7, 8. 

2 This so-called Rhetra of Lycurgus, as preserved in Plut. Lyc., 6, 
runs as follows, after the necessary emendations have been made: Aids 
TedAavlov (for cvddAavlov) xal’AGnvGs Leddavlas (for cvddaylas) lepdy idpvoduevoy, 
gudas Purdtaryra xal wBds wBdéavra, rpdxovra, yepovolay ody aoxayérats karaoTy- 
gayra, Gpas é& Spas dwedAdfew perati BaBixas re xal Kvaxusvos, obrws eloddpew 
re xal ddleracba 8dup 38 xvplay Fuev kal xpdros. On the original form of the 
Rhetra cf. the author’s Stud., 125 sqq. According to Ed. Meyer in the 
N. Rh. Mus., 42, 81 sqq. this Rhetra was simply a formal statement of the 
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According to this authority, the coalition was first brought 
about by the establishment of a common worship of Zeus SeHtnios 
and Athene Sellania; the religious centre of the whole state for 
the purposes of this cult being fixed in all probability at the place 
called Hellenion. Zeus Sellanios was the patron deity of the 
Agiads and Eurypontids, Athene Sellania was the goddess of the 
Aigeidai. The common worship of these two deities in historical 
Sparta, so far as it affected the political life of the State, finds its 
explanation in the nature of the cvwonopes.! 


system in force in the Spartan constitution, a system which, at least in 
the form described by Aristotle, was about fifty years old at most. I 
cannot agree with him. Meyer considers this Rhetra to possess the same 
degree of authority as the three other shorter Rhetrai, which are handed 
down to us as Lycurgean (Plut., Lyc., 18; Ages., 26, de Esu Carn., 2, 2, 6, p. 
1220, Didot); and argues accordingly that the long one cannot be recognised 
as genuine if the smaller ones are rejected: but he overlooks the fact that 
these three shorter Rhetrai are characterised as al xadovpevar rpeis pirpat, 
and therefore the long one is expressly distinguished from the others as 
belonging toa different class. I can find equally little justification for 
doubting the authenticity of the verses quoted from Tyrtsus in Plut. 
Lyc., 6, which occur again in Diod.,7, 14, with a different beginning and 
with four additional lines at theend. Cf. Meyer, ¢bid., 41,571 sqq. That 
these verses cannot be regarded as in the same category with the Oracles 
recorded by Diodorus, is proved at once by their distichal form. Meyer 
declares (572): “I reflected that when lines which appeared in Ephorus 
(who was demonstrably Diodorus’ authority in this passage) as anony- 
mous, were assigned to some definite poet by name in later writers, we 
could easily tell what conclusion to adopt.” But in the first place we 
do not know in the least whether they were anonymous in Ephorus or 
not, for the fact that they so appear in the short excerpts of Diodorus 
is certainly no proof at all that they were anonymous in Ephorus also. 
And secondly, even if that were so, the definite statement of Aristotle, 
whom Meyer himself (672, 1) seems to regard as the writer on whose 
authority the verses are assigned in Plut., Lyc. to Tyrteeus, leaves us no 
reason for suspicion. Plutarch’s wrod instead of é» ry Evvoule xadoupérg 
proves nothing; compare the vague and general citation of the Solonian 
lines in Arist.’AQ. ITo\. 12, “é» rq roujoe.” I therefore consider Meyer's 
doubts of the anthenticity and antiquity of the Rheta unjustified. Ac- 
cording to v. Wilamowitz in the homer. Untersuch., 280 sqq., the Rhetra 
is the agreement between the kings and the nobles, by virtue of which 
the practical sovereignty was transferred from the king to the ddaos, 
i.e. the assembly of citizens of mature years, t.e. the caste of peers. Ac- 
cording to Busson, Lykurgos und die grosse Rhetra, 16 sqq., Innsbruck, 1887, 
the Rhetra marked the change from government by the clan system to 
government by the popular assembly. 

1 Cf. Stud., 128 sqq., 141 sqq. ‘EA\jmo» in Sparta: Paus. 8, 12, 6. 
Curtius, Pelop., 2,231. That Zeus was the clan deity of the Agiads and 
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The entire population of the community formed by this coalition 
was divided into the local Phylai and Obai, which we find still 
existing in historical times.! 

At the head of the State stood a governing body of thirty 
members, consisting of the chieftains of the several separate 
communities, (who were called dpyayérat because they were the 
founders of the New State,) assisted by a council of Gerontes or 
elders.? 

The treaty of agreement further specifies that the people shall 
be convened in a regular Apella, or public assembly, at the time of 
full moon between Babyka and Knakion, i.e. in all probability 
within that portion of the plain of Sparta which is bounded on 
the N. by the Oinos, on the S. by the Tiasa. The area thus speci- 
fied included the whole of the outskirts of the scattered villages 
which formed the town of Sparta. The concentration of these 
villages into a city surrounded by a fortified wall was contrary to 
Spartan ideas.® 


Furypontids I conclude from the fact that the Spartan kings, besides 
their general functions as high priests (Xen., Hell., 3, 8, 4), were also 
priests in particular of Zeus Uranios and Lakedaimon, Hdt. 6, 56. Cf. 
Zeus Herkeios in the house of Demaratos: Hdt. 6, 67-8. Cf also the 
author's Stud., 48 sqq.,62 sqq. Athene isthe patron deity of Cadmus: Paus. 
9, 12,2: Theras is a Kadpetos by descent (Hdt. 4, 147); and the iepd» he 
founded when he departed for Theras in accordance with this fact: Paus.— 
8, 15, 6, cf. Stud., 70 sqq. Zeus and Athene together are the recognised 
Btate deities. Zeus Agoraios and Athene Agoraia: Paus. 8,11,9. Zeus 
Amboulios and Athene Amboulia: Paus. 8, 13,6. Zeus Xenios and Athene 
Xenia: Paus. 8, 11,11. Zeus Kosmetas is the guardian god of the Spartan 
Acropolis, and this honour is shared with him by Athene Poliouchos: 
Paus. 3, 17, 2; the dxepBartpia for Zeus and Athene, cf. Xen., de Rep. Lac., 
18,2; Polyain. 1, 10. 

1 Cf. Studies, 129 sqq., 142 sqq. The second passage must be modified by 
the corrections mentioned above, and by some others which are given later 
on. 
? Cf. Stud., 180 sqq., 149 sqq. In the time of Demetrios of Skepsis (cf. 
Athen., 4, 141 E) there existed in Sparta 27 ¢parpia, which still resumed 
some significance at the festival of the Karneia, which was a p«lunua 
orparwwrhs dywyis. If these Phratriai were of ancient standing—and 
there are no sufficient reasons to the contrary—then the 27 Gerontes who 
remained after subtracting the 3 dpyayéra: may have corresponded origi- 
nally with the number of the Phratriai. But in later times the Gerontes 
can scarcely have been elected according to Phratries. 

3 Cf. Stud., 181 sqq., 155 sqq. Sparta was card xwuas olxicetca : Thue. 1, 10. 
6 peratd) BaBixas re xal Kyaxwwyos réros is a periphrasis for Sparta: Plut., 
Pelop. 17. 
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The government council above mentioned was required to bring 
its proposals before this Apella, which had the right of accepting 
or rejecting them. The decision of the Apella was final.1 

After the three separate communities had become united in one 
single State in the manner described above, the power of this 

Conquest of State began to extend itself by degrees over the ad- 

Laconia. jacent territory. One natural and therefore credible 
extension of Spartan territory dates, according to our records, 
from the reign of. Kings Archelaos and Charilaos, though the 
traditional accounts of the events and circumstances of that period 
give occasion for the most serious doubts.? 

By these two kings and their immediate successors Aigytis in 
the N. was subdued, and the territory of the towns Amyklai, 
Pharis, Geronthrai and Helos was acquired.® 

Although the towns thus subdued were now made communities 
enjoying the rights of Perioicoi (with the exception of Helos, 
whose inhabitants, according to the traditional account, were 
degraded to serfdom), yet I believe the Spartans did not hesitate 
to transfer to Sparta and adopt as members of their own State the 
Dorian families who had obtained admission into those towns 
when the Dorians first came into Laconia, and had been settled 
there ever since; just as in Attica also, when the cvvomopos took 
place, the Eupatridai of the various hitherto independent com- 
munities were transferred to Athens and admitted to citizenship 
there.* 

The greater part of the territory belonging to the conquered 
communities was taken from them and divided as the spoils of 

Tenure of Victory among the burgesses of the victorious State. 

Land. Such a proceeding was in keeping with the character of 


1 Cf. Stud., 184 sqq., 156 sqq. 

3 I think I have proved in Stud., 72 sqq., that the traditional account of 
the earliest period of Spartan history previous to these kings, and also the 
statement of Ephorus, ap. Strab. 364-5 about the earliest condition of 
Laconia are both worthless. The accounts of the earliest warlike under- 
takings of the Spartans, which I have rejected as valueless, are referred by 
Gelzer in N. Rh. Mus., 82, 259 sqq., to the migratory period of the Lacede- 
monian Dorians, 

3 Stud., 158 sqq. 

4 So I understand Aristot., Pol., 2, 9=p. 47, 9 sqq. Bekker : A¢dyous: 3 ds él 
pev trav wporépwy Bacthéwy peredidocay ris wodtreias, Gor ob ylvecOac rére ddvyay- 
Opwrlay wodenotvrwr rodvy xpbvor. Cf. also Strab. 866. Hdt. 9, 33, 35 is true 
of later times only. 
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Sparta as a conquering State; and the peculiar ideas held by the 
Spartans about the employment of a subjugated district are sufh- 
cient proof that such was the case, apart from tho various isolated 
statements of our authorities.! 

The division and allotment of the territory conquered by Sparta 
naturally took place under the authority of the State itself, and 
jast as naturally the State as a general rule divided the territory 
acquired on each occasion into parcels of equal value as far as 
possible. The result of this procedure must have been the for- 
mation of a large number of landed estates equal in size to one 
another ; and this phenomenon was the cause in my opinion which 
induced some historians among the ancients to believe that a 
general distribution of land once took place in the Spartan 
community, and supplied a precedent for the land distribution 
proposed by Agis IV.? 


1 The Spartan notions on this subject may be inferred from the so-called 
Apophthegma of Polydorus, ap. Plut., Apuphth. Lac. Polyd., 2, p. 285 Didot: 
eEd-yorros dé aurod rd orpdreupa éwi Mecoryny fperd ris, ef rots ddeApots paxerPat 
wade, obx, pn, GAN éxl rhy dxA\hpwrov ris xdpas Badltw. Cf.also the two lincs 
of the Oracle given to the Spartans according to Hdt. 1, 66: duew ro Teyénv 
wocolxporoy dpxjoacba:—xal xaddv wedloy cxolyy diaperphoagia. Accounts of 
the division of the Messenian territory in Paus. 4, 24,4. Strabo, 333, says of 
the Arcadians in their relations with the Dorians: xaOdwep ovvéBn rots Te 
"Apxdot Kal rots ‘Hielos, rots uéw dpevots redéws oto xal ovx dumenrwxdow eis Tov 
KAR ov. 

* For the so-called Lycurgean land distribution see the author's Stud., 
160 sqq., and the later authorities there quoted. The first to question the 
traditional account was Grote (vol. 2, p. 893 ff.), whose view is adopted with 
some modifications by H. Peter in the N. Rh. M., 22, 68 ff. Cf. also Oncken, 
Aristot., Pol., 2, 851 ff. The oldest witness for the equality of all Spartiatai 
in regard to the amount of their landed property is Ephorus, who is 
specially intended in the polemic of Polybius, 6, 45. It is said of him, 
Xenophon, Kallisthenes and Plato: ris yey 82 Aaxedatnoviwy wodirelas fd.0y 
elyal gact wpwrov pév Ta wepl ras éyyelous xrices, dy ovderl uérecrt wretov, dAda 
wdyras ros woNlras lcov Exew Set rs wodirixs ywoas. Cf. Just. 3,3. The cor- 
rect explanation of the passage of Pulyb. has been given by Wachsmuth in 
the Gott. gel. Anz., 1870, p. 1814 sqq. and I agree with Wachsmuth, in spite 
of the eloquent arguments of Oncken, 2, 351 sqq.,on the other side. That at 
the same time I do not believe in any general division of land or equality 
of property, is plain enough from what has been said in the text. For the 
equality in size of the estates cultivated by the Helots cf. Plut., Lyc., 8. 
Three further evidences of a distribution of land are given by Plut., Lyc. 8; 
ef. Schoemann, Op. Ac.1,189 sqq.—all three however inay be later than the 
reforms of Agis and Cleomenes, just as Polybius also, 6, 48, was influenced 
by them. The numbers given in Plut., Lyc. 8 may have been taken from 
the scheme of distribution proposed by Agis IV., who after the ruin of 
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On the other hand the description given above of the develop- 
ment of the system of property in land within the Spartan State 
readily explains the fact that other ancient authors assert with 
especial emphasis that no redistribution of landed property ever 
took place at Sparta. If the so-called Lycurgean land distribution 
were a historical fact, these assertions would be difficult to ex- 
plain; but on the theory that the system of landownership at 
Sparta was developed as explained above, they are perfectly 
intelligible, because any fresh distribution of land must have 
involved the complete subversal of all previous rights of landed 
property.} 

The establishment of the historical fact of a gradual and pro- 
gressive distribution of the land subjugated by the Spartan State 

The Nobles into equal allotments, by no means necessitates the 

at Sparta. assumption that the landed possessions of all Spartiatai 
were of equal value. It would be contrary to all historical 
anology to deny the existence in Sparta of a nobility, z.e., according 
to Greek ideas, families distinguished from the common people by 
ability and by inherited wealth. Moreover, the existence of such a 
class of nobles is proved by the fact that the distinction at Sparta 
between rich and poor, eminent and ordinary, is attested by 
Herodotus and the ancient historians.” 


Messene proposed to establish there 4,509 Spartan «cAjjpo. Cf. Plut. Ag., 8. 
Cf. also Plat., Laws, 8,684: rots d¢ 3 Awptetot xal rov0’ ofrws bariipxe xadds Kal 
dvepeotrws, yiv re dvaugioBnrirws StavéuerOa, xal xpéa peydda cal wudaa ovK hy. 
Duncker also in the Monatsber. d. Berl. Akad., 1882, p. 183 sqq.=Abhandl. 
aus d. greich. Gesch., 1 ff., adopts the theory of a land distribution gradually 
effected with each successive increase of territory in the form of equal 
allotments. 

1 Plat., Laws, 5,786: ré8e 5é wh AavOavérw yryvbpevoy huds edrixnua, sre 
xabdwep elxouey Tiy roy ‘Hpaxdeduv droxlay evruxeiy, ws vis kal Xpewy dwoxoris 
cal vours wépt Sevhy cal éxixivduvoy Ep étépvyery. Isokr. 12, 259 maintains that 
in the Spartan State no one can show ov& wodirelas peraSodrny obd¢ xpewr 
dwroxowas ovde yijs dvadacpudy 000’ EAN’ ovdey rww dynxécrwy Kady. 

3 Ed. Meyer in the N. Ith. Mus., 41,586, 2, contends that it is wrong to 
assume the existence of a nobility of birth within the ranks of the Dorian 
Spartiatai. The “ xadol xdyadol,” from among whom the Gerontes were 
elected, according to Arist. 2, 9=p. 48, 6, do not imply an aristocracy of 
birth, if we believe Meyer’s note, but “ the best,” #.e. those who have distin- 
guished themselves and are competent to manage public affairs. Now 
Aristotle defines the Greek edyéverd as inherited wealth and ability. Cf. 6 
(4), 83=159, 28: % yap edyévacd dori dpxatos xdobros xal dper}. In this sense 
we can speak of a hereditary aristocracy among the Spartiatai. of xadol 
xdya0ot mean in the ordinary use of the term, as Aristotle testifies, of 
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However, since the Spartiatai were forbidden to carry on any 
trade or industry, differences of fortune at Sparta could only de- 
pend upon the different size of the landed estates pnimsrence be- 
belonging to different individual Spartiatai. Just as tween the 
the kings possessed estates in the territory of the Estatesof 
conquered towns of the Perioikoi, so we may also ‘he Nobility 
suppose that the class next in rank to the kings, the _ of the 
nobles, represented in the governing body by the 
Gerontes, like their analogues the Patricii at Rome, took pos- 
session of large tracts of conquered territory; while the ordinary 
burgesses had each to be content with a fixed and definite quantum 
of land assigned to him by order of the State.! 


elwopo. Cf. 6 (4), 8=159, 2: SAey wal xadods xdyabovs Kal yrwpluous rovrous 
(sc. rods evmspous) mpocayopevovow. éxel of  Aptoroxparia Bovderas Th» 
Umrepox iy dmoveuew rois dploras Tay woktrwr Kal ras duyapxlas elval paciw éx Twr 
caddy xaya0ov pGAdov. 159, 24: oxeddv ydp wapa rots wreloros of eFropor<rhy> 
Toy Kaha» xaya0Gr Soxoic: xaréxew xupay. We cannot suppose that Aristotle 
used xadol xdyaol in a different sense in 2, 9=48, 6. ol 8¢ carol xayadol dia 
Thy yepovclay, AOAov yap 7} apxh alryn ris dperfis dorw means that the Gerontes 
were chosen from among those of the well-to-do class who were distin- 
guished for personal merit. According to Plut., Lyc. 17 the ra:dordu0s was 
elected from among the xanol xdyaol; in Xen., de Rep. Lac., 2,2, we have the 
additional explanation ¢& dywep al wéyiora: dpxal xablorayra:; therefore this 
expression points to a definite class of eminent families. On xadol xd-yadol= 
noble, cf. Welcker on Theogn., p. xx. sqq. Hdt. 7, 184, exactly corresponds 
with the Aristotelian definition of edyévea. ZmrepPins re 6 Avnplorov xal 
Bovis 6 Nexddew AvSpes Lraprinrar pier re yeyowdres eb xal xphyact dvfxovres és 
ra xpwra. Cf. 6,61. Thuc. 1,6 distinguishes between of roddot at Sparta 
and of rd peltw xexrnuéva. The Spartiatai taken prisoners at Sphacteria 
belonged to the wpwrot dvdpes. Thue. 5, 15; cf. 4, 108. Large pecuniary 
fines were inflicted on individual Spartiatai. Plut., Pelop., 6,18; Ages., 84. 
Cf. also the extraordinary wealth of Lichas, who won a chariot race at 
Olympia in 420. Thuc. 5, 50; Xen., Mem.,1, 2, 61; Plut., Kim., 10. The 
iwworpodla, which according to Hdt.6, 125 was the sign of very great wealth, 
was pursued most zealously at the time of the Persian wars at Sparta: 
Paus. 6,2,1sqq. Examples of this: Plut., Ages., 20; Apophth. Lac., p. 258, 
49 Didot; Hdt. 6, 103. At the time of the battle of Leuctra of r\ovowraros 
accordingly supply horses for the cavalry: Xen. 6, 4, 11. Mention of 
wdovo.n : Ken., de Rep. Lac., 6,8. Aristot. distinguishes rAodc.o and réynres : 
6 (4), 9=p. 161, 6 sqq. The presence of wealth and wealthy men in Sparta 
in the earliest times can also be inferred from Alkaios (fr. 50): és yap d4ror’ 
"Aporésausy pao’ ovx drdd\apvor dv Ladprg Abyor—elxqv’ xpjuar ayihp, wénxpos 
5° ovdels wéder’ odds of3e tluos. See Grote, vol. 2, p. 898 sq., the author's 
Stud., 151 ff. Duncker also, op. cit., 149, 150=Abhandl. 7 ff. seems to con- 
trast the families which possessed not more than the «Anpos with other 
families more richly endowed. See also Bazin, de Lycurgo, 91 ff., Paris 1885. 

1 Spartiatai debarred from commerce and lucrative employment: Plut., 
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Hence in discussing the landed estates of the Spartiatai, we 
must draw a distinction between the estates of the nobles and the 
properties which were granted to the nobles by the State as 
ordinary burgess allotments. And as a matter of fact we find 
this distinction clearly set forth in a trustworthy piece of evidence 
which treats of the alienation of landed property at Sparta. 
According to this authority it was, as a general rule, considered 
disgraceful at Sparta to sell land, but to sell the allotments 
assigned by the State was absolutely forbidden.! 

Those lands whose sale was disgraceful but not absolutely for- 
bidden, in contrast to the xAjpo., whose sale was unconditionally 
prohibited, can have been nothing but freehold landed estates. 
On the other hand, the Kleroi are shown, by the legal regulations 
which were in force concerning them, to have been of the nature 
of state endowments. In the first place the law of Epitadeus 
allowed the occupiers of Kleroi to give away the Kleros in their 
lifetime even if they had descendants living, and also to make dis- 
positions by will of the Kleroi before their death: therefore before 
this statute the Kleros must have lapsed in theory back to the 
State in case of failure of natural heirs. Early Greek religion 
dreaded the extinction of any family, and prevented it if possible ; 
adoption was the usual remedy; yet in this case also the State 
maintained its right of property over the Kleros which was passing 
into strange hands by adoption, by insisting that the adoption 
must take place in presence of kings. For the same reason 
it was the kings again who decided in cases where the right to 
marry an heiress was disputed between several claimants.® 


Lyc., 4; Ages., 26. Apophth. Lac., p. 260, 72; 296, 41. lian. Afiseell., 6, 6. 
The Spartan kings possessed estates in the various towns of the Perioikoi. 
See Xen., de Rep. Lac., 15, 8. Plat., Alctb., 123. 

1 This evidence is found in a statement of the so-called Herakleides 2, 76. 
Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr.,2,211. In my Stud., 162 ff. (cf. also Oncken d. Staatslehre 
d. Arisfot., 2, 850, and in general 843 ff.) 1 have tried to make it probable 
that Herakleides obtains his information from Aristotle. His words are: 
rwrew ¢ yy Aaxeda:povlas aloxpdy verduscrar, ris bé dpxalas polpas ovde tterru. 
With this should be compared Plut. Instit. Lacon., 22: tmo 3 Egpacay Sri xal 
trav tévwy 8s Avy Urouelyy tabrny Thy doxnow Tis wokcrelas Kard 7d BovAeupa Tod 
Auxotpyou peretxe rhs apxnder diareraypévns polpas, wwreity Se oux éefjv. It is 
clear from the context that 4 dpxala potpa and 4 dpy7Oer diareraypern potpa 
mean a Kleros granted by the State. Cf. Stud. 170 ff. 

* In Lokroi also the sale of landed estates was allowed only on certain 
specified conditions. Aristot., Pol., 2, 7=p. 37, 28 ff. Bekker. The statute of 
Epitadeus decreed : éfeivas roy olkov atrod xal roy xAjjpow J ms €6é\0n xal forra 
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The development of the Spartan constitution as described up to 
this point, together with the constitutional ordinances contained 
in the so-called Rhetra of Lycurgus, as well as the 
arrangement of the land system, were all regarded by 
the traditional learning of later antiquity—of course from a stand- 
point of judgment and criticism quite different from the one 
adopted here—as a portion of the legislative activity of Lycurgus. 
In this historical sketch of the development of the Spartan con- 
stitution no mention has been made of any special legislation of 
Lycurgus. In the first place it is not certain that there ever 
existed such a person as Lycurgus; but apart from that, it is 
certain that the political institutions hitherto described cannot be 
ascribed to Lycurgus; and besides, the institutions generally 
ascribed to him are more social than political in character, and as 
such can find no place in this short abstract. 

In the reign of king Theopompos an extension and also an 
alteration of the Spartan constitution took place. The former is 


Lycurgus. 


Sotva: kal karadewety SiaT:Oéuerov. See Plut. Ag., 6. To the same subject als» 
refer the words of Aristot., Pol., 2,9=p. 46, 26 ff.: dveto@a: wey yap 4 wwheiv 
Thy urdpxovcay éwoinoer od Kadédy, 6p00s worjoas, dddvar 3é xal Karadelrew dtovclay 
ESwxe rois BovNozévas. Previous to the decree of Epitadeus the Spartan land 
system was not free from the fault which Aristotle criticises. Cf. Stud. 
172 ff. The reluctance to allow a family to die out reveals itself in the 
fact that at Sparta those men were employed but sparingly in war, who 
as yet had nochildren to leave behind them. See Hdt. 7, 205. For adoptions 
and disputed claims to heiresses see Hat. 6, 57. 

1 Gelzer in the N. Ph. Mus., 28, 1 ff, and I myself in Stud., 80 ff., have 
almost simultaneously undertaken an examination of the traditions relating 
to Lycurgus. Though we differ in our explanations of the Lycurgus 
legend, yet we have both arrived at the common conclusion that the his- 
torical existence of a personal Lycurgus is to ba denied. Thesame opinion 
was held at an earlier date by Zoitga (Abhandlungen ed. Welcker, p. 816), 
and Uschold (#b. d. Entsteh. d. Very. d. Spart., Amberg, 1843). For the 
elaboration and adornment of the traditional history of Lycurgus in the 
times of Agis IV. and Cleomenes III. see Oncken, d. Staatslehre d. Aristot., 1, 
219ff Ranke also allgem. Weltgesch., 1, 178 (180), 1, relegates Lycurgus to the 
realm of myth. Von Wilamowitz in the hom. Untersuch., 267 ff.,, especially 
283 ff., regards Lycurgus as a hero who was styled Zeus Lykaios. “ The hero's 
name supplied the peg whereon the legend of the legislator was hung.” Ed. 
Meyer, op. cit.,42, 97, agrees with von Wilamowitz, while Bazin, de Lycuryo, 
1ff., Paris, 1885, and Busson, Lykurgos und die grosse Ithetra, 8 ff.. Inns- 
bruck, 1887, attempt to rehabilitate the historical personality of Lycurgus 
Winicker in the Graudenz Programm, 1881, regards Lycurgus as the 
originator of the cuvomeopds effected by means of the Rhetra found in 
Plut., Lyc. 6. 
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important only in its later development, but the latter had an im- 
Institution of Mediate influence on the character of the constitution. 
the Ephorate. For it was by Theopompos that Ephors were first 
instituted.! | 

The theories held by modern writers as to the original functions 
of these magistrates are widely divergent.* 

The reason for their institution which is most probable, because 
it is given by tradition apparently trustworthy, is that the kings 


1 The authorities for the institution of Ephors by king Theopompos are 
Plato, Laws, 8, 692, who however does not mention that king by name, and 
also Aristot., Pol., 8 (5), 11, p. 223, 25 sqq.: xal rdduy Geordurou perpidcavros 
rots re ANNs Kal rhe Trav éepdpwv dpxhy éwxaragricavros. Cf. Plut., Lyc., 7; Cic., 
de Rep., 2, 83; de Leg., 8,7. Hdt. 1,65, and Xen., de Rep. Lac., 8, 3, refer the 
institution conjecturally to Lycurgus. Cf. Pseudo-Plat. Eyist., 8, p. 354. 
Diog. Laert., 1,81. Muller, Dor., 2, 107 ff.(115), believes in the existence of 
Ephors before the time of king Theopompos—in fact regards them as an 
old Dorian institution (89 also Spakler, de Ephor. ap. Laced., 1842, 20 ff., and 
Gabriel, de Magistratib. Lac., p. 88 sqq.. Berlin, 1845; Schaefer, de Ephoris 
Lac., Greifswald, 1863, p. 7; Stein, das spartan. Ephorat, p. 14; Frick, de 
Ephoris Spartanis. Diss., Goett., 1872, p. 8; Ed. Meyer, N. RA. Mus., 41, 583 ; 
Gachon, de Ephoris Spart., 16 ff.). It appears that the Alexandrians had 
before them a list of the Ephors beginning with the year 755-4. See Ed. 
Meyer, N. Rh. Mus., 42,101. But it is questionable whether this list was 
authentic, or, as is more probable, the earlier names were the invention of 
later systematisers. The year 755-4 is given by the chronologists, but we 
cannot for that reason regard it as a historical datum. See Eusebius, Chron. 
ed. Schoene, 2, 80,81. That the tradition that Theopompos instituted the 
Ephorate may very well be correct, has been well shown by Dum in his 
Entst. u. Entwickel. d. spart. Ephorats, Innsbruck, 1878, p. 31 ff. 

* Miller, Dor., 2, 111 (119), considers the supervision of traffic in the 
market to have been the original duty of the Ephors. Schaefer, p. 7, argues 
that the Ephors were originally the representatives of the kings in the five 
Lacedemonian communities assumed by Ephorus, ap. S:rab. 364-5, after the 
original kings of those communities were deposed. This view is supported 
by Oncken, d. Staatslehre d. Aristot., 1, 276 ff. Stein, p. 14, believes that 
even before the time of Theopompos the Ephors stood at the head of the 
several cGua of Sparta, with judicial functions, and as supervisors of the 
police ; that Theopompos extended these functions over the Perioikoi; then 
after the Messenian wars the Ephors also decided disputes between the old 
burgesses and the Perioikoi who had been admitted to citizenship. Frick, 
17 ff., thinks the Ephors were, after the time of Theopompos, the representa- 
tives of the Demos formed by the Minyan element of the community. 
According to Ed. Meyer, tbid., 41, 588, 2, the political powers of the Ephors 
were developed out of their civil judicial functions. According to Gachon, De 
Ephorts Spart., 55 ff., the Ephors were in possession of civil judicial func- 
tions before the time of Theopompos, and at the time of the Messenian wars 
when the power of the Oligarchy increased, they began to act as executive 
officers of the Gerousia. 
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were overburdened with business, so that as their own energies 
were entirely taken up by war, they entrusted certain of their 
friends with the civil jurisdiction, and very likely with the super- 
intendence of police as well.! 

Kings Theopompos and Polydoros introduced a change in the 
Spartan constitution by adding to the fundamental .., statute 
ordinances of the State, which were discussed above, of 
the following rule:—that whenever the people made greener 
wrong decision the Gerontes and the kings should be empowered 
to set it aside.? , 

Through the addition of this ordinance the Gerontes and the 
kings obtained the right of refusing to carry out any decision of 
the Apella which they regarded as unadvisable. Up to this time 
the decision of the Apella had been final. Since therefore the 
Gerousia (as may be inferred, even for this early age, from the 
constitutional law of later times)® was composed of members of 
the Spartan aristocracy, this new regulation placed the entire 


! With regard to the origin of the Ephorate, I have followed in my Stud., 
181 ff., the account given by Plut., Kleom., 10, which in all probability is 
derived from Phylarchos. So also has Duncker, Gesch. d. Alterth., 5°, 425-6. 
Dum, p. 89ff., has shown that this account was the tradition generally 
accepted at Sparta, which is also attested by Plut., Apophth. Anazil., p. 265 
Didot. I also agree with Dum now, that the original official function of 
the Ephors was xplveu, ¢.e. civil jurisdiction, which in later times too formed 
part of their official duties. See Aristot., Pol.,8,1=—p. 60, 15: oloy é» Aaxe- 
Saluome Tas Twr cUUBorAalwy Sucdtec rww Epdpww Aros GAAas. Dum infers from the 
arrangements in force in later times that the Ephors possessed certain 
functions of police superintendence in the earliest stage of their develop- 
ment. The evidence of Phylarchos, however, does not exactly correspond 
with the dates given by the chronologists for the institution of the Ephorate. 
Plato, Leg., 8,692; Aristot., Pol.,8 (5), 11=p. 228, 24 ff. ; cf. Plut., Lyc., 7; Cic., 
de Rep., 2, 88,58; de Ley., 8, 7,16, Valerius Max., 4, 1, Ext. 8, all represent 
the establishment of the Ephorate as a weakening of the power of the 
kines, but this view is obviously an inference from the position of the 
Ephors in the state in later times. 

2 The part added to the so-called Lycurgean Rhetra by Theopompos and 
Polydoros reads as follows in Plut., Lyc., 6: ad 5¢ oxodrcdy 6 Sap0s EXocro, rovs 
wpeoBuyeréas xal dpxayéras drocrarnpas fuer. See the author’s Stud., 187 ff., 
179 f& That Theopompos and Polydoros were the originators of this innova- 
vation was proved to the satisfaction of Aristotle, who is the authority of 
Plut., Lyc., 6, by the verses of Tyrteaus quoted by Plut., ad loc., verses whose 
authenticity I consider it wrong to doubt. Vid. p. 8, 1. 

* According to Aristot., Pol., 2, 9=p. 48, 6, cf. 6 (4), 9=p. 161, 15, none but 
the «xadol xaya8ol were represented in the Gerousia, and there is no ground 
for supposing that it was otherwise in earlier times. See p. 18, L 
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control of the State in the hands of the kings and of the aristo- 
crats. 

We are told that the conspiracy of the Partheniai took place at 
Sparta not long after the end of the first Messenian war. The 
accounts we possess of this event are in such a condi- 
tion that no clear comprehension of the conspiracy can 
be obtained from them.! 

The accomplices in this plot were, according to tradition, first, 
the "Ezevvaxrot, who seem to have been Helots assigned as hus- 
bands to Spartan widows to prevent their families from dying out; 
and secondly the Iap@evia:, or sons of maidens, that is to say, not 
born in legitimate wedlock, though we are informed by a credible 
witness that their fathers were Spartiatai possessed of full burgess 
rights.? 

To what extent these sexual relations were results of the first 
Messenian war, cannot be stated with certainty. On the other 
hand, it may be considered an established fact that the outbreak 
of the conspiracy was anticipated by a timely discovery, and that 
the conspirators were sent away as colonists and settled at 
Tarentum.$ 


PartheniaL 


1 ‘We possess two accounts of the Partheniai in the extracts in Strabo 278, 
279, one taken from Antiochos, the other from Ephoros. The former con- 
tains without doubt the foundation legend of Tarentum; the version of 
Ephoros differs in many points. Dionys., Hal., 19, 1 (17, 1) and Justin 38, 4 
are to all appearances based on Ephoros; while the short account found in 
Diod. 8, 21 seems to be derived from Antiochos, since the oracle recounted 
by Antiochos is found in Diodoros. According to Diodoros the 'Exedvaxro: 
also took part in the conspiracy, while Theopompos, ap. Athen.; 6, 271 c, p. 
tells us that they afterwards became burgesses. Herakleid. Fr. 26 in 
Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr., 2,220, seems to have poss ssed an independent version 
of the occurrence. 

2 The 'Ewevvaxro accomplices in the conspiracy, according to Diod. 8, 21. 
The explanation of the name ’Exedvaxra: is given by Theop., loc. cit., with 
which should be compared the other regulations in force among the 
Spartans concerning sexual intercourse. See Xen., de Rep. Lac., 1,7 sqq., 
Plut., Lyc. 15. ‘O wrap@émos is the child of a woman who is not married, and 
who is therefore still considered a rap@évos. See Hom., Il., 16,180. Hesych.: 
wapOéviot :—xal ol é€ avexdérou AdOpa yervipevar waides awd Tov Soxeiy Ere wapOdvous 
elvas Tas yerynoapévas avro’s. See also Suid., rap@éno. Arist., Pol.,8 (5), 7=p. 
207, 21 sqq., says of the Partheniai: ¢x raw duolwy yap Foav, which should be 
translated, ‘they were sons of the recognised 8010,” and not as Hermann 
does, Antiqu. Lacon., 127, who holds that the words can only mean simply 
“they belonged to the dpuoro.” 

* According to Justin, 3, 4,and Paus., 10, 10, 6, the leader of the colonists, 
Phalanthos was nota rapdevias buta Zwrapridrys. Studniczka, Kyrene, 175 ff.. 
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There are some faint but unmistakable indications that the 
Aigeidai took part in this conspiracy. We may therefore venture 
to conjecture again that the influential position of the Aigeidai, 
which is attested for the time of the first Messenian war, was 
overthrown when this conspiracy was suppressed.! 

The activity which Terpandros is said to have shown as a 
mediator at Sparta must on this supposition have 
benefited chiefly the new institution of the dual 
kingdom.’ 

Soon aftec the departure of the IapOevia civil strife again arose 
in Sparta. This trouble was caused by the second Messenian war, 
which deprived those burgesses who had allotments in 
Messenia of the use of their land. Their agitation for 
a redistribution of landed property was appeased by the influence 
of Tyrtaios ; but by what method we do not know. 


Terpandros. 


08. 


argues that Phalanthos was not a historical personality, but in his criticism 
of the history of the Partheniai, I think he carries his scepticism too far. 

1 For the Aigeid Euryleun in the first Messenian war, see Paus. 4, 7, 8. 
According to Antiochos, ap. Strab., 278, the plot was to have been carried 
out at the Hyakinthia, the festival of the Karneian Apollo, with which the 
Aigeids seem to have been especially connected. Compare what Aristot., 
Jr. 7 in Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr., 2,127, relates about the Aigeid Timomachos: 

exal rois ‘TaxwOlos 8¢ 6 xdAxeos alr Owpat wporiGera. The cult of Apollo 
Karneios found at Tarentum also: Poll., 8, 80,2, confirmed by the Taren- 
tine coins in the Annali dell’ inst., 2,337. Just as Theras before setting out 
for Thera consecrated a iepdv of Athens, so the colonists of Tarentum set up 
an dyadua to the same goddess: Paus., 3, 12, 5. 

* Hermann, Antiqu. Lacon., p. 69 ff., has shown that Terpandros was con- 
temporary with the end of the first Messenian war. Hellanikos, ap. Athen., 
14,635 z., says that Terpandros was the first victor at the Karneia; this is 
confirmed by Hellanikos’s list of Karneian victors. C. Frick, however, in 
the Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 1872, p. 664-5, disputes the authenticity of that list. 
According to Sosibios, tbid., and Africanus, in his list of Olympionicai, 
the Karneia were first instituted Ol. 26=676 s.c. The evidence for the 
activity of Terpandros at Sparta is Plut. de Mus. 42: Tépwavdpor 3’ dy ris 
wapaddBo. row Thy yevouévny wore wapd Aaxedaipovlas ordow xaradtcavra. Cf. 
Diod., 8, 28, from Tzetz., Hist., 1,16. Apostol., 11,27. Zenob., 6, 2. 

§ Aristot., 8 (5), 7=p. 207, 23 sqq., gives as one of the causes of ordcets : 
Exc Gray ol pev amwopwot Nay, ol 3 evwopwow. Kal padtora év rots rodd“ols ToUTO 
ylyverat. ouvéBn 8¢ cal rovro ev Aaxedainom bxd riy Meoonviaxdy wédenor. 
dpAov Se Kal rovro dx ris Tupralov roujoews rns Kadouuévys Evvoulas. OrAcBduevor 
ydp rwes dua Tov wédenoy Htiovy avddacrov wove» Th» xdpay. More precise in- 
formation, as it is given in the text, in Paus., 4, 18,2/8. Whether the 
institution of the Karneian festival in 676 was connected with the re- 
establishment of concord by Tyrtaios or not, canrot be determined with 
certainty. Cf. the preceding note, 
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control of the State in the hands of the kings and of the aristo- 
crats. 

We are told that the conspiracy of the Partheniai took place at 
Sparta not long after the end of the first Messenian war. The 
accounts we possess of this event are in such a condi- 
tion that no clear comprehension of the conspiracy can 
be obtained from them.! 

The accomplices in this plot were, according to tradition, first, 
the "Ezevvaxro., who seem to have been Helots assigned as hus- 
bands to Spartan widows to prevent their families from dying out; 
and secondly the Iap@eviat, or sons of maidens, that is to say, not 
born in legitimate wedlock, though we are informed by a credible 
witness that their fathers were Spartiatai possessed of full burgess 
rights.? 

To what extent these sexual relations were results of the first 
Messenian war, cannot be stated with certainty. On the other 
hand, it may be considered an established fact that the outbreak 
of the conspiracy was anticipated by a timely discovery, and that 
the conspirators were sent away as colonists and settled at 
Tarentum.$ 


P 


1 We possess two accounts of the Partheniai in the extracts in Strabo 278, 
279, one taken from Antiochos, the other from Ephoros. The former con- 
tains without doubt the foundation legend of Tarentum ; the version of 
Ephoros differs in many points. Dionys., Hal., 19, 1 (17,1) and Justin 8, 4 
are to all appearances based on Ephoros; while the short account found in 
Diod. 8, 21 seems to be derived from Antiochos, since the oracle recounted 
by Antiochos is found in Diodoros, According to Diodoros the ‘Exetvaxror 
also took part in the conspiracy, while Theopompos, ap. Athen.,; 6, 271 c, p. 
tells us that they afterwards became burgesses. Herakleid. Fr. 26 in 
Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr., 2,220, seems to have poss ssed an independent version 
of the occurrence. 

2 The 'Ewedvaxro: accomplices in the conspiracy, according to Diod. 8, 21. 
The explanation of the name 'Eredvaxra is given by Theop., loc. cit., with 
which should be compared the other regulations in force among the 
Spartans concerning sexual intercourse. See Xen., de Rep. Lac., 1, 7 sqq., 
Plut., Lyc. 15. ‘O wap@énos is the child of a woman who is not married, and 
who is therefore still considered a rap0évos. See Hom., Jl., 16,180. Hesych.: 
wapOévio. :—xal of cE avexdérou AdOpa yerywuevae waides awd rot Soxeiw Ert wapOevous 
elvas ras yervycapévas avrovs. See also Suid., rapPéma. Arist., Pol.,8 (5), 7=p. 
207, 21 sqq., says of the Parthenial: é€x raw duolwy yap Roay, which should be 
translated, ‘they were sons of the recognised 8010,” and not as Hermann 
does, Antiqu. Lacon., 127, who holds that the words can only mean simply 
“they belonged to the dno.” 

8 According to Justin, 8, 4,and Paus., 10, 10, 6, the leader of the colonists, 
Phalanthos was nota rapGevias buta Zrapridrys. Studniczka, Kyrene, 175 ff., 
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There are some faint but unmistakable indications that the 
Aigeidai took part in this conspiracy. "We may therefore venture 
to conjecture again that the influential position of the Aigeidai, 
which is attested for the time of the first Messenian war, was 
overthrown when this conspiracy was suppressed. 

The activity which Terpandros is said to have shown as a 
mediator at Sparta must on this supposition have 
benefited chiefly the new institution of the dual 
kingdom.? 

Soon aftec the departure of the IapOevia civil strife again arose 
in Sparta. This trouble was caused by the second Messenian war, 
which deprived those burgesses who had allotments in 
Messenia of the use of their land. Their agitation for as 
a redistribution of landed property was appeased by the influence 
of Tyrtaios ; but by what method we do not know. 


Terpandros. 


argues that Phalanthos was not a historical personality, but in his criticism 
of the history of the Partheniai, I think he carries his scepticism too far. 

1 For the Aigeid Euryleuon in the first Messenian war, see Paus. 4, 7, 8. 
According to Antiochos, ap. Strab., 278, the plot was to have been carried 
out at the Hyakinthia, the festival] of the Karneian Apollo, with which the 
Aigeids seem to have been especially connected. Compare what Aristot., 
Jr. 7 in Miller, Fr. Hist, Gr., 2,127, relates about the Aigeid Timomachos: 

exal rots ‘Taxuw6las 5¢ 6 xdAxeos airy Odpat wporieraz. The cult of Apollo 
Karneios found at Tarentum also: Poll., 8, 80, 2, confirmed by the Taren- 
tine coins in the Annalé dell’ inst., 2,387. Just as Theras before setting out 
for Thera consecrated a lepdv of Athene, so the colonists of Tarentum set up 
@N dyadua to the same goddess: Paus., 8, 12, 5. 

* Hermann, Antigu. Lacon., p. 69 ff., has shown that Terpandros was con- 
temporary with the end of the first Messenian war. Hellanikos, ap. Athen., 
14,685 £., says that Terpandros was the first victor at the Karneia; this is 
confirmed by Hellanikos’s list of Karneian victors. C. Frick, however, in 
the Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 1872, p. 664-5, disputes the authenticity of that list. 
According to Sosibios, tbid., and Africanus, in his list of Olympionicai, 
the Karneia were first instituted Ol. 26=676 s.c. The evidence for the 
activity of Terpandros at Sparta is Plut. de Mus. 42: Tépravdpow 3’ dv ris 
wapahdso roy rhv yevoudvny wore wapdh Aaxedaporlas ordow xaradicavra. Cf. 
Diod., 8, 28, from Tzetz., Hist., 1,16. Apostol., 11,27. Zenob., 6, 2. 

§ Aristot., 8 (5), 7=p. 207, 25 sqq., gives as one of the causes of ordces: 
ért Sray ol wey aropwor Nay, ol 3 edwopwiow. Kal padora ey Trois rorduos rovTo 
ylyverat. ouvéBn 8 xal rovro év Aaxedaluom bwd roy Meconnaxdy wédenor. 
drow 2 kal rovro dx rijs Tupralov worjoews THs Kadoupévns Evvoulas. Or Bopuevor 
dp ries dua Tov wérepoy Htiovy avddacroy woceiy Ti» xwpay. More precise. in- 
formation, as it is given in the text, in Paus., 4,18,2/8. Whether the 
institution of the Karneian festival in 676 was connected with the re- 
establishment of concord by Tyrtaios or not, canrot be determined with 
certainty. Cf. the preceding note. 
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The further development of the Spartan constitution coincides 
with the development of the Ephorate. According to tradition 
Development “2® Ephor Asteropos' extended the powers of this 

E cs ee office considerably, but we are not informed in what 

the increase of power consisted.? 

The Ephors were at first appointed by the kings, but in later 
times they were elected by the assembly of burgesses. So long 
as they were nominated by the kings they could scarcely have 
been in a position to exercise any considerable influence. There- 
fore the most natural theory is that the epoch-making significance 
of the Ephorate of Asteropos consisted in the fact that the Ephorate 
was thrown open to popular election during his administration.® 
Some authorities attribute a further increase of the power of 
the Ephors to Cheilon, but for this there is no sufficient evi- 
dence.* 

The further development of the powers of the Ephors may be 
supposed to have been effected in something like the following 
fashion.5 


1 Niese, in Sybel’s hist. Zeitschr., 1889, 62, 58 ff., endeavours to establish the 
theory, that in the period of the Tyrtzan poems the Spartan constitution 
gradually developed into a democracy. and thut the institution of the 
Ephorate was the result of this democratizing. According to him, the 
Ephors were from the first in full possession of all the powers they can be 
proved to possess in later times. I cannot agree with him. For Asteropos 
cf. Plut., Cleom., 10: cal rdv wxpwror eriogodpivarra thy dpxiw xal dvarewdperov 
Acrepwrdv nrsxlas Oorepow wodAais Epopoy yerér Oat. 

2 According to Stein, tbid., p. 20 sq., Asteropos’s innovation consisted in 
obtaining for the Ephors the presidency of the popular assemblies and a 
share in the discussions of the Gerousia. According to Frick, ibid., p. 21, 
the Ephors ceased in Asteropos’s day to be representatives of the Minyan 

lebs. 
8 Aristot., Pol., 2,10 = p. 52, 8 sqq. and 2, 9 = p. 48, 8 is our evidence that 
the Ephors were elected in later times by the burgesses. Duncker, Gesch. 
d. Alterth., 65, 818, and Schaefer, op. cs/., 15, both believe that Asteropos 
threw open the Ephorate to popular election. 

4 Diog. Laert., 1, 8, 68, says of Cheilon: yéyove 5¢ Epopos xara rhy revrynxoorhy 
weary ddhupridda Taydlrn dé dno xara rhy Exrnv. xal rpwrov Epopor yevéc Oar 
éri Evdudjpuov, &s Pnot Swouxpdrys. Kal rpwros elowyioaro épdpous Trois Bacreior 
wapafvevyyivac’ Xdrupos 5é¢ Auxodpyov. The theories of Urlichs, N. &h. Mus., 6, 
217 sqq., Duncker, Gesch. d. Alterth., 65, 849 sqq., Schaefer, op. cit., p. 14 ff, 
Stein, op. cit., 21 ff., on the innovations of Cheilun are pure conjectures. Cf. 
Dum., op. cit., 21 ff. 

5 The theory here adopted coincides in its main points with that given 
by Dum, in the book quoted above, Ensteh. u. Entwickel. d. spartan. 
Jphorats, 1 believe, however, that the intervention of the Ephors in the 
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It might easily happen that the two kings would not agree. 
The dangers to the State which might arise from such disputes 
were provided against so far as military matters were concerned 
in the year 510 B.c., by a law which ordained that the two kings 
should never command simultaneously in the field. In time of 
peace such a remedy was not available. But it was natural 
enough that if the kings were at variance even in times of peace, 
they could not be then regarded as the representatives of the 
entire community.! 

During such quarrels between the kings the influence of the 
Gerontes must have become more and more important. Since, 
however, this government board of twenty-eight members could 
not very well act as an executive committee, those duties were 
undertaken by the Ephors, who were already the representatives 
of the kings in the administration of civil justice. Thus the 
Ephors assumed the practical executive power, whenever the 
kings were not agreed, just as if they were their regular repre- 
sentatives.? 

The Ephors ruled originally as temporary substitutes for the 
kings; but their power gradually became permanent, because 
after the death of Cleomenes I. the quarrels of the two kings 
became chronic. The establishment of the Ephors’ control was 
still further promoted by the frequent cases in which kings were 
condemned for various offences during the fifth century. These 
condemnations in themselves did considerable damage to the 
moral prestige of royalty ; and their further result, that the young 
children of the condemned had to be placed under the charge of 
guardians, was not calculated to produce energetic kings.° 

Under these circumstances all the rights which belonged to 
royalty were gradually transferred to the Ephors during the 


government, in case of dispute between the two kings, was not based on any 
particular statute, but merely on custom. 

1 Always one king and one only in the field after 510: Hdt. 5, 75. The 
narrative of Herodotus shows that it was only when they agreed together, 
that the Spartan kings were treated as representatives of the Spartan 
State. See Dum, sbid., 62 ff. 

* See Dum, 98 ‘ff, According to Hdt. 5, 40, the Ephors and the Gerousia 
took joint action together before the time of Cleomenes I. 

3 See Dum, 74 ff. Aristot., Pol.,2,9 = p. 49, 16, says of the Lacede- 
monians: xal owrnplay évdputov Be wikes elvat 7d cractdtew rods Bacideis. This 
is quite correct from the point of view of the Ephors who were in Aris- 
totle’s days the de facto rulers. 
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course of the fifth century. In the fourth century their rule 
degenerated into an absolute despotism.! 

The attempts which were made to alter the course of constitu- 
tional development were frustrated by the watchfulness of the 
Asteinpte to Ephors. Pausanias endeavoured in vain to overthrow 

overthrow the power of the Ephors. Lysander attempted to 
the EPhOrs. aot up an elective dual monarchy in place of the 
hereditary one. Kinadon tried to break through the monopoly of 
political power held by the full burgesses.* 

Thus the political development of the constitution was deter- 
mined by the development of the Ephorate. Meanwhile social 

Loss of relations were also changing. In the first place the 

Messenia. decline in the numbers of the Spartiatai had already 
altered the distribution of property in the period between the 
Persian and the Peloponnesian wars. The subsequent loss of 
Messenia had a very serious effect ; and so had, thirdly, the law 
of Epitadeus. On the first invasion of Laconia by Epaminondas 


1 In Plat., Leg., 4, 712, we are already informed: 1rd yap rwr épdpwr 
Oaupacroy ws rupaymcxdy év arn yéyore. Cf. Daum, 105 ff. For the luxurious 
excesses of the Ephors and the bribes they took, cf. Aristot., Pol., 2, 9=p. 
47, 21 sqq. Plut., Cleom., 6. 

2 See Aristot., Pol.,8 (5), 1=p. 194, 80 fF: dowep év Aaxedalpov’d pact Avcavipdy 
Twes emcxetpjoa karadioa Thy Bacidelary xal Tavcaviay rdy Baotléa rh» épopelay. 
Ed. Meyer, in N. Fh. Afus., 41, 578, holds that the Pausanias here mentioned 
was the king wlio was driven into exile after the battle of Haliartos, 895 
u.c. (see Xen., Hell., 8,5, 25). This is in accordance with Meyer’s general 
theory of the proceedings and the political position of this Pausanias. In 
my opinion the Pausanias mentioned by Aristot., loc. ctt., is the victor of 
Plateea, who moreover may perfectly well have composed the dédyos (Strab. 
366), which plays so important a part in Meyer, ibid., 575. Aristot. 8 (5), 
7 = p. 208, 1 ff., gives as one of the causes of revolutions in aristocratic 
governments: én: édy ris péyas y Kal Suvdpevos Ere peltwr elvat, wa povapxy, 
dwomrep év Aaxedaluom Soxet Ilavoavlas 6 orparnyhoas kara Tov Mndixdy wddepor Kal 
éy Kapynd6u “Avywy. Judging by the sense, the same Pausanias is referred 
toin Aristot. 4 (7), 14 =p. 121, 21 ff.: Saep (4.€. Sidxew, Srws Sivnra ry olxelas 
wbdews Apxev) &)xadovow of Adxwves Tlavcavlg, ry Bacidet, xalrep Exorre 
rn\xabrny Tyuty. In this passage and the one quoted above he is styled 
Baoire’s, though he was only guardian of the king, but this is of no mo- 
ment, because as guardian he exercised practically all the functions of 
royalty. Cf. also Thuc. 1, 182: éruy@dvovro 82 xai és rods Eidwras rpdocew re 
avréy, kal yw dé obrws’ édevOdpwoly re yap Umrioxveiro atros cal woNcrelay, hy 
tuveravacraot Kal 7d way tuyxarepydowvrar. For Lysander cf. further Plut., 
Lys.,80. Agesil.,2U. Apophth. Lac., p. 282,14 Didot. Diod. 14,18. Bazin, 
la République des Lacédémoniens de Xénophon, 178 ff., Paris, 1885. For Kina 
don, Xen. 8, 8, 4 ff. Aristot. 8 (5), 7=p. 207, 26 ff. Polyain. 2, 14. 
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in 370, Messenia became an independent State, and though the 
Lacedeemonians refused to recognise its independence, they never 
succeeded in recovering their lost possession. Under the Roman 
empire the two States were still disputing about their bound- 
arics.! 

By the loss of Messenia many Spartiatai were deprived of their 
estates, and thereby ran great risk of losing their fall rights of 
citizenship also. For these depended on the sufficiency of their 
income to supply the regular contributions to the Syssitia. 

The law of Epitadeus enacted that every burgess should be 
allowed to transfer his house and kleros to any one he pleased, 
either by gift during his own lifetime, or by bequest at raw of 
his death. From what was said above on the charac- Bpitadeus. 
ter of the kleroi, it follows that the peculiar significance of this 
statute of Epitadeus lay in the fact that it changed these kleroi 
from allotments lent to individuals by the State into freehold 
properties. Asa natural corollary of this change the same law 
gave the testator the right of bestowing the hand of his heiress- 
daughter as he pleased ; and if the testator died without making 
any such arrangement, it gave the right of marrying the heiress 
to the nearest male relative. Previous to this statute the kings 
used to decide who was entitled to marry an heiress. The dis- 
grace which attended the sale of freehold property was now 
attached to the alienation of kleroi also, but this could very easily 
be avoided by using the form of a deed of gift. The natural re- 
sult of the law of Epitadeus was that by gift, inheritance, and 
marriage of heiresses, and most of all by sales under those forms, 
all the land of the country came into the possession of a few rich 
men who gave themselves up to the grossest luxury. Meanwhile 
trades and handicrafts still remained forbidden to Spartiatai, so 
that the main body of the full burgesses gradually sank into ex- 
treme poverty, which in its turn caused them to lose their rights 
of citizenship, since they were too poor to keep up their contribu- 
tions to the Syssitia, or to bear the expense of the luxurious and 


1 Augustus gave Pharai and Thyria to the Spartans: Paus. 4, 80,2; 81, 
2. Tiberius restored these and also the land of Deuthalioi to the Mes- 
senians: Tac., Ann., 4, 48, since in the time of Pausanias the boundary ran 
through the xolpos ydrn, near Gerenia, a narrow ravine through which ran 
a mountain stream. Cf. Curtius, Pelop., 2,160 and 162. A boundary stone 
from the frontier as fixed by Tiberius, is given in Le Bas’ Vogage archéol. 
explic, des inscr., 2, 167). 
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costly Spartan Agoge. When Agis IV. came to the throne there 
were still 700 Spartiatai; of these 100 were landowners, who 
monopolised all the land, while the rest, deprived of their political 
rights, lived in open hostility to the existing constitution, with- 
out any voice in determining its fate.} 

Of the reforms projected by Agis IV. and Cleomenes III., some 
were never carried out, and the rest were soon reversed, except one 
Agis Iv. ana institution of Cleomenes, the rarpovozor, who survived 
Cleomenes IL ¢j]] later times.? With this exception, the battle at 
Sellasia in 221 brought back the old constitution.® 

Sparta remained without kings for three years only; then 

End ofthe Agesipolis, of the Agiad family, and Lycurgos, an ordi- 

Royal Power. nary Spartiate, were elected kings. 

Lycurgos drove out Agesipolis, and thereupon the double kingship 
came to an end for ever.* 

After Lycurgos’s death there ensued the lawless despotism of 
Machanidas from 211 to 206, then that of Nabis till 192. All the 

Rule of the genuine Spartiatai still left in Sparta were slain or ban- 

Tyrants. ished by Nabis, and there arose a new body of citizens 
composed of runaway slaves and criminals of every land.5 

The existence of this new State was of no long duration. In 


1 On the Law of Epitadeus and its results, see Plut., Ag., 5; Aristot., Pol., 
2, 9, p. 46, 21 ff. Ed. Meyer, in NV. Rh. Mus., 41, 589, 1, regards the narrative 
of the law of Epitadeus as an etiological anecdote. According to Hermann, 
Ant, Lac., 155 ff. (whose view is shared by Crome, de turbata vetere qua 
a Lycurgo institula erat Lacedemoniorum e@qualitate, Diisseldorf Progr., 
1849), the equality of property was already destroyed by the decrease in the 
number of burgesses between the Persian and the Peloponnesian wars: 
Freese, in the Stralsund Progr., 1844, thinks this resulted still earlier, 
from the character of the Spartan constitution, the regulations in force con- 
cerning landed property, and the gradual increase of avarice. Luxurious 
living reached its climax in the reign of kings Areus and Acrotatus 809- 
265. Cf. Phylarch., ap. Athen., 4,142 8. It was increased by the circum- 
stance that even in the time of Aristotle (Pol.,2,9=p. 45, 11 ff.) two-fifths 
of the landed property was in the hands of women who were greatly ad- 
dicted to extravagance. 

2 For the reforms and general political activity of these two kings, cf. 
Droysen, Gesch. d. Hellenism., 8, 1, 420 (407) ff., 8, 2, 74 (520) ff. Paus., 2,9, 1, 
says of Cleomenes: kai rd xpdros rijs yepovolas xaradicas warporduous ry A\dyy 
xaréornoey dvr ai’tréy, On the survival of these officials in later times, see 
p. 2d. 

3 Cf. Polyb. 2, 70,1; 9, 29,8 Paus. 2,9,2. Soon after Cleomenes’ time 
we find Ephors and Gerontes again at Sparta (cf. Polyb. 4, 22,5; 4, 85, 5). 

4 Cf. Polyb. 4, 35,5 ff. Liv. 84,86. Polyb. 24, 11. 

5 Polyb. 18, 6-8; 16,18. Hertzberg, Gesch. Griechenl., 1, 49 (44) ff. 
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195, after the defeat of Nabis by T. Quinctius Flamininus, the 
Laconian coast towns were set free from Spartan dominion and 
incorporated in the Achean league. In 192, after Nabis had been 
slain by a troop of A%tolians, Philopceemen at length succeeded in 
inducing Sparta itself to join the Achwan league, to which it con- 
tinued to belong, though perpetually at variance with the allies, 
and sometimes for short intervals independent, until the definite 
regulation of the affairs of Greece by the Romans in 146,} 

By the new regulations of the Romans Sparta was classed 
among the civitates federate, which were liablo to no gparta under 
tribute except what was explicitly required from them Roman Rule. 
in their treaty with Rome, and were also exempted from the juris- 
diction of the provincial governor.? 

The following short sketch of the Spartan constitution in these 
times is based on the still existing inscriptions, without taking 
account of certain minor variations which occurred at various 
periods.® 

The division of the citizens into the local Phylai and cyassincation 
Obai remained the same as before.‘ of Citizens. 

The most important State officials were the rarpovouor, instituted 
by Cleomenes ITT., six, or perhaps twelve in number, and 
eligible for re-election. The zpeoBus of these zarpovopor 
was the eponymous magistrate of the State, and had a corps of 
Epheboi as a guard of honour.5 


TATpOvepor. 


1 Nabis conquered by T. Quinctius Flamininus, see Hertzberg, ibid., 1, 
85 (81) ff. To this date must be referred Liv. 85, 18: Achwis omnium mari- 
timorum Laconum tuendorum a T. Quinctio cura mandata erat. Sparta 
induced by Philopwmen to join the Achean league: Liv. 85, 37. Plut., Philop., 
15. Paus. 8, 51,1. Hertzberg 1, 116-7 (113). For the fate of Sparta up to 
the year 146, see Hertzberg 1, 146 fF, 161 ff, 167, 169-70, 245-6, 250. 

2 Strabo, 365, says concerning the position of Sparta under Roman rule: 
dvahaPérres 8¢ opas ériphOncay Siagepwrws Kai Enewav eevOepor, rAnY THY Pirixwy 
Aecroupyiwy AAA guyredodpztes ovdéy ; td., 376, says of the Spartans, as opposed to 
the Argives (who eis riy ray ‘Pwpalwy éfovclay FrAOov) xai SceréXecay Thy avrovoulay 
guvdrrovres. CE. also 414: wal rapa rotras (t.e. rots ‘Pwualos) 88 Tinwyevor 
SiareNouos Sid Thy rijs wdurelas dperiv. See Marquardt, rdm. Staatsverwalt. 1?, 
327, and on the civttates federate in general: 1%, 78 ££ 

* Boeckh, in the C. I. G., 1, p. 603 ff. 

* Compare what is said below about these divisions, and also Boeckh in 
the C.1.G., 1,609. For the state of affairs in the 2nd or 1st century sB.c., cf. 
the Inscriptions in the Mitth. d. disch. arch. Inst. in Ath., 8, 164 ff. The 
spécBus wBas, e.g. C.1.G., 1274, the rpéoBus of the various ¢vaAal, e.g. 1,377, 

5 The warpovduo were magistrates; see C.J.G., 1856: of cuvapxorres rijs 
warpovoudas. ‘That they could hold office more than once is proved by 
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The five épopo held only the second rank among the magistrates; 
nothing is known for certain about their functions in 

"pope. this period. 
vopodidaxes. We must mention further the five vopodvAakes, and 
ypapparodt- the ypayparopvAag, whose duties were connected with 

"those of the former. 
BiSeor. The Bidseor or Bidvor, probably six in number, were the 
supervisors of the competitive exercises of the Ephebvi.? 
The control of the police in the city was in the hands of a 
college of dyopavonor, eight in number, while the cor- 
responding duties in the country devolved upon the 
wredtavopot.® 

Further, there were in Sparta ériueAnrai, who occur once col- 


d&yopavdpor. 
twediavdpor. 


C.I.G., 1841. In Le Bas’ Voyage archéologique in the explanation of inscr. 
2, no. 168, six rarpoyéuo: are enumerated, but then there are added to these 
Bix ovvapxot, ONE ypaypmarets, three Uroypappareis, and one txrnpéras. AS a 
rule those who are styled odvapyo: in Spartan inscriptions exercise the same 
functions as the man after whom their name comes. The one first men- 
tioned is the xrpécBus of the collegium, but usually only one name comes 
before the odvapxo. The inscription is not satisfactorily explained yet. 
See Foucart on no. 168. That their xpéofus, who is repeatedly mentioned, 
was the eponymos, and not the xpéofus of the Ephors, as Paus. 8, 11, 2 says, 
is proved by Bueckh, sbid., 605- 6, who also gives a listof them. The proof is 
supplied by inscriptions such as C.I.G., 1251: vopopuAaxes of rept I'(épyerror 
Topylemov) ol éxt rarporéuwy, Cf. 1241, 1258, 1259, 1268. Even in the lists of 
Ephors the name marking the year of their office is the name of the rpéoSus 
xarpovouwy. See 1237, 1240-1245, 1249. For their honorary body-guard of 
Epheboi, see Boeckh. 612. 

1 Ephors five in number: C.J.G., I. 1287-8, and 1,240. A list of names of 
Ephors recorded Boeckh, tbid., 608. They dined together: 1237. Paus., 
8, 11, 2, mentions their dpyetov in the market place. What he says concern- 
ing their official functions: &popor 32 rd re AAG Storxodor Ta orovd7s padirTa 
dia xal wanéxovra: roy érwvupov, 18 certainly wrong so far as the second 
clause is concerned. Religious societies too, and political subdivisions of 
the State, e.g. the w84 ray 'Auuxdacéwr, have officials called Ephors in imita- 
tion of the State Ephors. 

2 Five vouopiAaxes: C.1I.G., 1242-4-8-9; 1252, 1804. On the inscriptions 
which seem to give six, cf. Boeckh, tbid., 608-9, and Foucart on Le Bas, 168g. 
One of them is styled ypauparogvAat: 1239, 1240, 1242, 1247, 1251, 1804. But 
this last also occurs as a separate official, 1243. See Foucart, ibid. They 
also dined at State expense. Their dpyetovy in the Agora: Paus. 3, 11,2. The 
Blseor: 1254, 1270, 1271, or Bldvor: 1241, 1242, 1255 (Paus. 8, 11, 2, calls them 
Brdtaton); according to Paus., five in no.; acc. to C.1L.G., 1271, 1364a, six; they 
had, acc. to Paus., the office rovs éxl rw wAaramord xadouuevy Kal dddous Tay 
EpnBwy dywvas riOévaz. Their dpxeiov also in the Agora. 

® In an inscr. in Le Bas, 168b., an dyopavyduos and seven otvapyo are re- 
corded. d-yopavéuos alémos, which occurs in C.I.G., 1868-4, 1875, 1879; Le Bus 
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lectively as a collegium of eight persons, but also as individual 
officials with separate special titles, as émpeAnrys TOACWS, Uyedyral. 
érupedytys “ApuxAay, ert. Kopwreias.} 

We also find a Aoyxayds and a imrapyas, whose titles Aoxayds and 
explain themselves, and also rapiat.? lamépxas. 

At the head of the several colleges of magistrates =«xpéofvs. 
stood a zpéoBus as annual president.® 

The whole body of magistrates probably formed a collective 
corporation, entitled ai cvvapxiat; to this body belonged 
the preliminary consideration of measures to be pro- 
posed in the public assembly.‘ 

The ovvétxo. are to be regarded as judicial functionaries; of 
these we find mentioned in ‘inscriptions a ovvdixos Geov Avxoupyov, & 
a. émt THv peydAny ouvirxiay, one émi ra €6y, another ért oivBixKor. 
Tous vouous.5 

We possess a complete list of members of the gerousia dating 
from the time of Hadrian. In it are mentioned a rpéoPus, twenty- 
two y€porres, & ypayparevs, and a payepos. The members 
were no longer elected for life, but for one year only. 

They were eligible for re-election.® 


al ovvapx (las. 


162), 178, 179, is only an honorary title. Cf. Foucart on 179. wed:avduor are 
mentioned in Le Bas 168c; on their duties, cf. W. Viecher, kl. Schr., 2, 82 ff. 

1 An éripednrds and five otdvapxo are mentioned in Le Bas 168f. Four éz. 
in Bulletin de Corresp. Hell., 1,380, no. 4. éx.rb\ews: C.1.G., 1241. dx. Apuxddr: 
1388. éw. Kopwvelas: 1248, 1255, 1258. The subordination of Corone to Sparta 
in that period has not yet been explained. See Hertzberg, Gesch. Griechenl., 
2, 33. 

2 Aoxayés: C.I.G., 1255, 1289. larrdpxas is identified by Foucart on Le Bas 
168 f., with the lrraypérns, but with little probability. 1241, 1248, 1845. 
Honorary title lxwapyas aldvcos, 1841. Hesych.: trxapyos: 6 ray véwy emimeAnrhs 
wapa Aaxwow. rapula: Le Bas 194a. 

* See, eg., C.1.G., 1287, 1864a. Le Bas 168a, 168b, 168f. In C.1LG., 
1299, wpécBus is translated by the Latin “ princeps.” Sze Boeckh 610. 

* Foucart on Le Bas, 1948, assumes that after the time of Cleomenes ITI. 
the Gerontes had either entirely lost the right of the rpoSovAeuya, or at any 
rate been compzlled to share it with the magistrates. He bases this theory on 
the opening words of 1948: wéGodov ronzauévou Aaulwwos roi Oeoxplrov 'Au- 
Bpaxuuwra wept mpotevias cal éweNOdvros éxl re ras cuwapxlas xal rdv daov x.7.X, 
For these and other ovvapxla:, cf. W. Vischer, kl. Schr., 2, 28 ff. 

§ The ctévdixon were judges acc. to Boeckh, p. 610. ocvvdixos Oeod Auxovpyou rd 
8B’: 1256. odvducos éxl rh peyadrny ourdiclay: 1242. obvdicos éxi ra On: 12-42. 
(cu) vdixar éwt rods vyduous: 1241. aodvdicos xal Sauoctoudorns: 1864b. On the 
religious officials and their subordinates, see Boeckh, tbid., 610-11. 

6 The complete list of members of the gerousia is supplied by an inscrip- 
tion in Le Bas 178a. According as we include the ypapuareds or pcyeipos or 
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By the side of the gerousia there was in all probability yet 
Bovkf. another BovAy, which drew up decrees of its own, and 


seems to have had a share in the election of the magistrates.! 


hasan: The public assemblies were held in the Skias.* 


The institutions of Lycurgus were nominally in force still, and 
Institutions there existed an interpreter whose special duty was to 
of Lycurgus. oxypound them. 

So far as concerns the education of the young there are abun- 
dant proofs that the Lycurgean system still survived, though there 
may have been some changes in detail.$ 

The coast towns of Laconia remained independent of Sparta 

Eleuthero- after 146, and formed a community of their own, which 
lacones. was at first entitled xowor rov Aaxedatpoviwy. 


not we obtain a total of 23,24,or 25 members. Foucart, ad loc., includes the 
ypaupareds only, and so gives 24 members. The lists in C.1.G., 1260, 1262, 
are incomplete. The mpécSus of the gerontes in Le Bas, tbid., and also in 
C.1.G., e.g., 1261. Bovdreurhprow rijs yepovolas in the Agora: Paus. 8, 11, 2. 

1 The member of the BovAz is called Bovdeurjs: C.1.G., 1875. yjdiona 
Bovdjjs: 1845. An inscription styles a person who had held saveral offices 
alpeOévra vwds re Tis Aauwporarns BovAjjs xal roi lepwrarouv Sjuov. See 1841. 
Mention of ypaupareds Bovdds: 1241, 1246, 1259, 1845. In 1253 his office is 
called an dpx}. Boeckh, C.1.G., 1, p. 610, considers the fovd} as distinct 
from the gerousia, while Foucart on Le Bas 178 a, regards the two as iden- 
tica], or, if there was any distinction, considers the fovA} as composed of 
the’ yepovela and the cuvvapxilat. 

2 See Paus. 8,12, 10: érépa 8 éx ris dyopas éoriv Ziodos, Kad’ fy wremroinral 
odie kadoupévyn Zkids, EvPa xal viv éexxrAnord fouct. 

§ Asthe Lycurgean constitution was abolished by Philopomen in 188— 
see Liv., 88, 3i—it must have been re-established in 146. Cic., pro Flacco, 
26, 63, says of the Lacedeemonians: “Qui soli toto orbe terrarum septin- 
gentos iam annos amplius unis moribus et nunquam mutatis legibus 
vivunt.” When Nero was making his tour in Achaia, 66-7 a.p., he did not 
visit Sparta, da rods Avxovpyou vduous ws évayriovs ry wpoatpéce: avrod byras 
(Dio. Cass. 68, 14). The title Sovayol, which was retained even by adults, 
proves that the early system of education was still kept up. Cf. eg., 
vouopiAaé and Povayés, 1240-1, 1251-2; Le Bas 168 g; popes and Povayés, 
1241, 1245; orovdoddpos and Bovayéss, 1252; wpéoBus wBGs and Bovayéds, 1274; 
more rarely by itself, 1850, 1426, 1453, 1459; Le Bas 162 c. Further evi- 
dence is supplied by the title of honour, Bwyovixns, C. L G., 1864 b; Le Bas 
175 b; Bull., de Cor. Hell., 1, 885, 14; Cic., Tuse. Disp., 2, 14,84. Cf. Miller, 
Dor., 2,306 (132). (oc@)a:pets are mentioned, Le Bas 164; C.1.G., 1886, 1482; 
Bull., de Cor. Hell., 1, 379, 2. Cf. also for the training of the young in this 
period Foucart on Le Bas, 162}, p. 143. There was an étnynrhs roy Auxoup- 
yelwv, 1,864 b. We also find notice of érmuédeca ris Too Auxovpyou, 1841. A 
person obtains a testimonial rijs é» rots wa(r)plos Auxoupyelas EPeouw edyuylas 
xal reOapxlas xdpw, 1850. See Hertzberg, Gesch. Griechenl., 2, 65-6, 
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It was reorganised perhaps by Augustus,’ and the name changed, 
perhaps at the same time, to xowdy trav "EAevfepoAakavwv.? 

At the same time in all probability the number of allied towns 
was fixed at twenty-four, among which, however, only eighteen 
remained autonomous in the time of Pausanias.° 

The highest official of the league was a orparayds, omcers of 
who was also the érwpos. By his side stood a the League. 
rapias.* 

The constitutions of the several allied towns differed little from 
each other, and were modelled on the pattern of Sparta. For in- 
stance, we find at Kainepolis <popo, an émpeAntys, & constitution 
Tapias, an dyopavopos, and a Bovdy;* in Oitylos, of the Indl- 
Geronthrai, Kotyrta, and Epidauros épopo ;® at alan 
Gytheion épopo, dyopaydpor, & Tapias, of TAS méAEws TUVEdpat, & BovAr), 
peyaAa aré\Aa.’ There is not sufficient material extant for more 
detailed information. 


1 Strabo 866: ovvéGy 82 xal rods "EXevPepoddcwras AaBelv rua rdtw wodirelas, 
dred) “Pwyalas xpordlevro wpGra ol reploixos rupayvounévns Tis Lwraprns, of Te 
G@\Xo xal of Eftwres. According to this passage Strabo obviously supposes 
that the Eleutherolacones enjoyed uninterrupted independence; on the 
other hand, Paus., 8, 21, 6, says that they were first set free from Sparta by 
Augustus. Ifso, we must suppose that in 146 they were again made sub- 
ject to Sparta, which is not likely. Probably Augustus regulated the 
constitution of the league of Eleutherolacones, which was already in exist- 
ence before his day. See Foucart on Le Bas, p. 111. 

2? The name cowdy ray Aaxedapovlwy occurs in C. I.G., 1885; Le Bas 228 a, bh, 
255 d; and on a coin of Kyparissia in the Bullett. dell’ Instit. Arch., 1801, 
p.111. According to Foucart on Le Bas, p. 111, these documents and coins 
are older than the Imperial age. xowd» ruw '"EXevOepodaxdvurv: C.1.G., 1889; 
Le Bas 248 c, 244, 256. 1d curéSpiov 7d ENevOepodaxwvwy : Paus. 8, 26, 8. 

3 Paus., 3, 21, 7, enumerates eighteen of the original twenty-four towns 
of the Eleutherolacones; the rest belonged to Sparta in his time. 

4 Srparnyds Tod Kowod Truw "ENevOepordaxwowy: Mitth. d. disch. Arch. Inst. 
in Ath., 1, p. 156; Le Bas 248 6., 244, 256. The same official is meant in 
228 a, b, 1. 86, 248 a, J. 8, 248, 1. 88, 242a, 1.52. See Foucart on p.111. The 
treasurer mentioned in Le Bas 255d is without doubt the rales of the 
league. 

§ "Edopo: C.1.G., 1821, 1822=Le Bas 261, 262, and three in number, 261. 
éxuednris: C. I. G., 1822—Le Bas 262. raplas, sbid. dyoparcuos: C. I. G., 
1893. Bovdt: Le Bas 256 a, 257, 258=C. I. G., 1894. 

© "Egdopa at Oitylos: C.I.G., 1823. In Geronthrai: C. I. G., 1834. Le 
Bas 223 a,b. In Kotyrta: Bull. 9, 242-8. In Epidauros: 'E¢. apy., 1884, 
p. 85-6. 

7 pop: Le Bas 212a, 248, 248 e, five in number 245. Anc. Inscr., 148. 
dyopayduo: 241 b, 244. raulas: 245. ol rijs wodews civedpa: 248a. Bovdy: 
244. peyidau dwAAa: 242 a, 248. 
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II. 
ANTIQUITIES. 


1. ELEMENTS OF THE POPULATION. 


THE population of Laconia consisted of native serfs and vassals, 
ruled over by a race of warriors. Bought slaves only existed in 
isolated cases. Foreigners were as a rule forbidden to settle in 
the land.! 


A. The Helots. 


The indigenous serfs of the Lacedemonian State bore the name 
Bidwres, which old historians, following an extremely 
doubtful etymology, declare almost unanimously to be 
derived from the town Helos. 
To these so-called Helots belonged first of all that portion of the 
pre-Dorian population of Laconia, which was settled on what was 
Placeof afterwards the zod:rixy ywpa of the Spartiatai, t.e. 
Abode. particularly in the Eurotas valley; and secondly, 
after the definite subjugation of Messenia, the population of that 
land also, with the exception of a few coast towns.? 


Name. 


1 E.g., Aleman must have been a slave purchased by Agasidas, if the 
statement of Heracleid. Pont. ap. Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr., 2, 210, 2, 2, is correct. 
On the exclusion of foreigners from Sparta, cf. Nikol. Damasc. ap. Miiller, 
Fr. Hist., 8, 458, 114, 5: févors 8" eu Brody ove Eeorww dv Irapry. 

2 On the Helots, see Miller, Dor., 2,28 (29) ff. Kopstadt, de rer. Lacon. consti- 
tution. Lycurg. origine et indole, pp. 44 sqq. Hellanicos ap. Harp., eiAwrevew, 
Ephoros ap. Strab., 855, and Theopompos ap. Athen., 6, 272 a, derive the name 
from the town Helos. So also in Apostol., 6,59=Schol. on Plat. Alkib., 1, 
842. Modern authorities generally prefer the derivation from the root EA, 
so that Ef\wres is made to mean “ captives,” in support of which may be cited 
Et. M., eftrwres rapa Aaxedatpovio ol »500t of €& alxuxadtwrur SoG yivdpevor. See 
Milller, Dor., 2, 28 (29); Proleg., 429. Another derivation from &os, which 
according to Suid.=<&vdo» dacos, according to Et. Gud.=vypis cal dacvs rémros, 
which makes Ef\wres mean the inhabitants of the marshes of the Eurotas. 
See Lachmann, d. spart. Staatsverf., 118 ff. Kopstadt, whose view Miller 
adopts, gives on p. 45 ff. a criticism of the various etymologies. The forms 
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The number of the Helots must have been very considerable, 
though we cannot estimate it with precision.!. Their position in 


the constitution was intermediate between that of the Legal Status. 


freemen and the slaves. Their position as subjects of 

the Spartiata, like that of the Peneste#, in Thessaly, depended 
upon certain recognised principles. The essential idea was that 
the Helots were vassals of the State, and therefore could neither 
be emancipated by their masters nor be sold off the land. The 
greater number of them were settled on their masters’ estates, 
which they cultivated.? ; 

This they did on their own account, subject to an annual rent 
amounting for an estate of the ordinary size to 82 medimnoi of 
barley, and a corresponding quantity of oil and wine. The master 
was forbidden to raise this rent at pleasure. Under these cir- 
cumstances it was possible for the Helots to acquire property of 
their own.* But apart from this special tie of dependency, which 
united the several Helots to the possessors of the estates which 


Eawres and EiAdrac are both found. Theop. ap.Athen.,6, 265 z.c. regards the 
Helots as Acheans; Miller, 2, 29 (81), thinks they are aborigines enslaved 
even earlier, whom the Dorians took over into their own service. So Kop- 
stadt 47 ff. The Messznians Helots: Theop. ap. Athen., 6,272 A. Thuc., 
i. 101. 

1 That the number was very great, follows from Thue. viii. $0: of yap 
olxéras trois Xlots woNdAol Syres xal mia ye wédec Ay Aaxedatpovlwy wretzrot 
yevouevon, - Biichsenschiitz, Besitz u. Erwerb., 188 sqq., shows how uncertain 
are the numbers given, for example, by Clinton, Fast. Hellen., 421 (Kriger), 
who estimates them at 170,500, and by Miller, Dor., ii. 41 (45) 224,000. 

2 For the Thessalian Peneste see Archemach. ap.Athen.,vi. 2644. Of 
the Helots, Ephor. ap. Strabo, 865, says: rods 3¢'EXelous—xal xpiOjvac Sovdous 
éxl raxrois rio, Gore rov Exovra pir edevOepody efeivar pre wwrey Etw rav Spwy 
Tovrous'—rpbrov yap ria Snpoclous SovdAous eixoy of Aaxedatudmos rovrous, Karoxias 
rwas adrots drodeltavres kal Netroupylas ldlas. Paus., iii. 20, 6, calls the Helots 
SovAo: roo Kowot. Cf. too Livy xxxiv. 27: hi (te. the Ilote) sunt iam inde 
antiquitus castellani agreste genus. Poll., iii. 83, says: meratd dé édevPépwv 
cal SovAwy ol Aaxeda:poviwry etAwres. 

3 See Plut., Lyc.,8: 6 8 «djjpos Fy exdorov rocobros, Gore dwopopiy pépew avdpl 
wey ESdoujKovra xkpOdv pedluyous, yuvacxi d¢ dwdexa, xal trav typdy xaprov 
dvadiyws rd wAROos. Inst. Lac. 41: of 3é efAwres avrois elpydtovro rhy yi 
(dwogéporres) dwropopday thy Erwhew lorauévny. ‘Exdparow 5’ fy wciovds Twa 
pucOacat, iva éxeivor perv xepdalvovres ndéws Uxnperwoww obra: 5¢ wh wrdov émifnracu. 
Myron. ap. Ath., xiv. 657D: xal wapadsvres avrois (rois efAwor) ri xwpav eratay 
potpay fw» avrois dyoicovew del. Miiller’s calculation (Dor., 11. 80 [32] ff.) of 
what would still remain for the Helots themselves after this payment is 
quite untrustworthy. 

4 Under Cleomenes ITT. as many as 6,000 Helota possessed at least 5 mings 
apiece, Plut., Cleom., 23. 
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they managed—on the landlord’s death they were obliged to 
observe the usual ceremonies of mourning—any other Spartan who 
chose, and similarly the State as a whole, could demand the ser- 
vices of the Helots.! The latter event took place especially in 
time of war. Generally the State then employed them as light- 
armed troops and rowers in the fleet, but during the Peloponnesian 
war they were repeatedly used as hoplites? also. 

We may be sure that the Spartan treatment of the Helots was 
cruel, although later writers perhaps misunderstood some of the 
Treatment of facts which they interpreted in this way. The Spar- 
the Helots. tans regarded the Helots as their natural enemies, and 
treated them accordingly. The Helots saw in the Spartans the 
men who had suppressed their freedom and nationality, and 
repaid their hostility with secret hatred and on convenient oppor- 
tunity with open insurrection.‘ 

In consequence the Spartans kept a careful watch over the 
Helots, and showed no hesitation to employ the most cruel 
measures against them, if they could thus prevent the possibility 
of their rising. For example, during the Peloponnesian war 2,000 
Helots, who had been emancipated for their services in the war, 


1 On the funeral ceremonies of the Helots at their master’s death see 
fSlian, Var. Hist., vi. 1. Tyrt. ap. Paus., iv. 14,5. For the employment of 
Helots belonging to others, Xen., de Rep. Lac., vi. 3: 4 wept 1d setxvor Kal 
byov d.axovla, the business of the Helots: Plut., Comp. of Numa and Lyc., 2. 

2 See Hdt, ix. 28 on the battle of Platswa: rodrwy 8 rods revraxirxiAlous 
ésyras Lraprifras épidaccov gidrol rwr elAwréwy wevraxicxirdoe Kal rpiopvpror, wept 
Av3pa txacrov éwrd reraypévo. For the employment of the Helots in the fleet 
see Xen., Hell., vii. 1,12; as hoplites, Thuc, iv. 80; vii. 19. 

8 For the position of the Helots in general cf. Theoph. ap. Ath., vi. 2724: 
7d 88 row eiAwruy EOvos rayrdwacyw wus Scotxetra: cal wixpos. Details are given 
by Myron. ap. Ath., xiv. 657p, where their costume also is described. His 
account is criticised by Muller, Dor., ii. 85 sqq.,[Eng. tr. 2, 87]. On the 
social injury to the Lacedsmonian State caused by the existence of the 
Helot class see Oncken, d. Slaatslehre d. Aristot., 1, 256 ff. 

4 Spartan mistrust of the Helots: Thuc. iv. 80; v. 14. In the treaty 
between Athens and Sparta in 421 are the words: jp 3° 4 Sovdela éxamorijrat, 
éwixoupetw "AOnvalovs Aaxedatnovlois wavrl cbéves xara 7d Suvardy. See Thuc. v. 
28. Precautions of the Spartans against the Helots in camp, Xen., de 
Rep. Lac., xii. 4. Helot participation in Pausanias’ conspiracy, Thue. i. 
182: in Kinadon’s Xen. iii. 8,6. Cf. generally Arist., Pol., ii. 9=p. 44, 27 
sqq., Bekker, and the sentiment shared by all classes in the Lacedemonian 
State who were not possessed of full citizen rights: ovdéva divacOa: kpiaxrew 
7d ph obx Hdéws Ay xal dydv dcOlew abray, i.e. ray Exapriaruy. Xen., Hell., ili. 
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were suddenly put out of the way without leaving any trace, as 
the narrative of the event significantly expresses it. 

Remembering this Spartan act of barbarity, which is perfectly 
well attested, I feel no hesitation in believing the account of the 
kpumreia, as it was called, for which the original authority was 
Aristotle. The object of this xpvrreia was on the one hand to 
harden the Spartan youths and practise them in actual military 
service, on the other to keep guard over the Helots, and immedi- 
ately put down any possible movements they might make for free- 
dom or national existence. Every year the Ephors on entering 
office inaugurated this xpumreia by proclaiming open war against 
the Helots, in order that no bloodguiltiness might ensue from any 
murders of Helots which might take place during their tenure of 
office.2 Then the Spartan youths of a certain age were sent 
forth over the country, armed with swords and provided with an 
adequate supply of food. 

During the day they generally kept themselves concealed, in 
order to observe in secret the proceedings of the Helots. If they 
believed they had anywhere detected any treasonable plot, they 
took steps against the Helots involved, and killed them out of 
hand. It is probable in itself that in such circumstances the sus- 
pected were at once regarded as guilty; and whoever considers the 
treacherous manner in which the Spartans, according to Thucydides, 
discovered who were the most conceited Helots, in order to kill 
them afterwards, will not discredit the assertion, resting upon 


1 Thuc., iv. 80: del yap ra roddd AaxeSatmovlors wpds rods EiAwras ris puAaKhs 
wept udduora kadeorijxe:, where also a case is mentioned of the Spartans having 
2,000 hoplites killed. See too Diod., xii, 76. 

2 Plut., Lyc., 28: "Apswrroréns 8 uddiord gyor xal rods éddpous, Stay els The 
apxhy xaracrwot wpwroy, Tots ef\wor karayyédAew roreov, Srws evayes 7 rd dvedeiv. 
Plato, Laws, i. 683, thus describes the xpurrela : Ert 5¢ xal xpurrela tis dvoudterac 
Oaupacras wodtwrovos xpos rds Kaprepioets, xemwrwv Te dvuTodnolac Kal dorpwoiac 
kal dvev Oepardyrwy avrois éavrav Staxovyces vixrwp Te wAaywhevwy bia wdons 
rijs xdpas xal ped’ quepay. Cf. the Schol. on the passage. Muller, Dor., ii. 
87 ff., Eng. tr. 2,41, in his idealized picture of the Lacedsemonian constitu- 
tion, gives a new interpretation of the passages cited in harmony with 
Plat., Leg., vi. 768. Hermann, § 47, regards the xpuvrrela as originally 
designed as a military exercise, and afterwards debased to a system of 
organized assassination. Schémann, Gk, Antig., i. 206, regards it asa sort 
of police duty, but rejects the evidence contained in the following note. 
Kopstadt, ib., p. 52 ff., upholds this evidence, but refers it to the time 
subsequent to the 8rd Messenian war. 
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Aristotle’s authority, that in the xpuyrrea the young men killed 
the strongest and most valiant Helots.' 

Emancipations of Helots, which could only be granted by the 
State itself, were not unusual, and were given as rewards for 
veobapdses. military service and for other services to the State.” 

These emancipated Helots, whose numbers at the end 
of the fifth century B.c. must have been by no means insignificant, 
were called veodapwdas. Weare not in a position to say wherein 
their rights consisted; but among their duties was the obligation 
to military service, to which they were in an especial degree 
liable.3 

Another class of freedmen was formed by those Helots who 
were brought up as children with their masters’ children, and 
shared in the Spartan dywy7. These freedmen, who 
perhaps not unfrequently were born of Spartan fathers 
and Helot mothers, were called pdSaxes or pdOwves. Some of them 
were actually made Spartan citizens; generally, of course, the 


pobaxes. 


1 In this way I believe we may interpret the words of Plutarch, Lyc., 28, 
whose authority is Aristotle: #v 5& roatry trav véwy of Apxovres 3:4 xpdbvou 
Tols padre voow Exew Soxoivras els Thy xwWpay Addws eféweutov, Exovras eyxeiplda 
kal rpopiy dvayxalay, Addo be obdév: of Se ped” Huépay pew els douvdjdrous 
Stacretpspevoe rorous dwxéxpuywrov éavrods xal dveratovro, vixtwp be xarcévres els 
Tas odovds Tay eiAwTrww Tov aduoKbuevoy dwécparroy, wodddxs b¢ Kal rods d-ypovs 
éimopevduevor rods pwuadrewrdrous xal xparlorouvs abrwy dvjpouw. Cf. Heraclid. 
Pont., Il. 4, in Miiller, fr. hist. gr., ii. 210. Plut., Cleom., 28, speaks of rév 
éml rijs kpurrelas rerayyévov. On the treacherous way in which the Helots 
were treated in the Peloponnesian war, see Thuc. iv. 80. 

2 Cf. Thuc. iv. 80. Xen., Hell., vi. 5,28. Thue. iv. 26. 

3-On the veodanwdes cf. Schémann, op. ac., i. 180 ff. The definition of the 
veodanwoes (Thuc. vii. 58, ddvarag 8 1d veodauwoes edevOepov Hdn elvar) 
as Dindorf and v. Herwerden saw, was probably not written by Thuc., 
since the Scholiast, ad loc., to judge by the explanation which he gives, 
veodapwans 6 édevOepos rapa rots Aaxedarpovlas, did not find the explanation in 
Thuc. According to Hesych., danwoeas are Snudrat 4H ol évredets rapa Adxwot. 
Poll. iii. 83, says: rods pévror els EXevOeplay radv elrwruy dgreuévous of Aaxedarpébviot 
veodapwees kadodor. Cf. Hesych., ad verb. The veodauddes must be distin- 
guished from the Bpacideo, ¢.e., from the Helots who had fought under 
Brasidas in his Thracian expedition, and of whom Thuc., v. 34, writes: oi 
Aaxedarudviot éyndloavro robs ney pera Bpacldou Eikwras paxeoupévous éAevGépous 
elvat cal oixeiy Srov &y BotAwyra. Cf. Thue. v. 34,67. The veodanwdes em- 
ployed in war as hoplites: Thuc. vii. 19; vili.5. Xen. i. 3,15; 11.1, 4; 
4,20; v. 2,24. How considerable their numbers were, can be judged from 
the fact that Agesilaus led 2,000 of them to Asia. Xen. iii.4,2. Plut., 
Ages., 6. 
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citizenship was not conferred at once along with freedom.1 What 
is told us of yet other classes of freedmen is too doubtful to 
deserve discussion.? 


B. The Perioicot. 


The second class in the Lacedwmonian population consisted of 
the subjects of the Spartans, who were called Iepiouxor. The rights 
of Perioicoi were possessed by all the inland towns of 
the Eurotas valley, and the district adjoining Arcadia 
on the North, including Skiritis, and lastly the maritime towns 
from the frontiers of Argolis to Messenia. The inhabitants of 
these towns were of various origin: in the North, 

Arcadian ; in Messenia, at any rate in part, Dorian; in 

Kynuria, Ionian; in the remaining inland districts, Achwan. That 
the number of these towns was considerable may be inferred from 
the fact that Laconia is called the land of a hundred cities, even if 
these words are hardly to be taken literally. The towns of the 


Abode. 


1 On the puséaxes cf. SchOmann, op. ac., i. 127 ff. See Phylarchus ap. 
Ath,, vi. 2715: elot 5 of pd@axes civrpopor Twv Aaxedatpovlwy. Exacros yap ray 
Tmoktricay waldwy, ws ay cal ta (ha éxrowov, ol pev Eva ol 8¢ SUo rues 5é wrelous 
wowovrat cuvrpddous alTrav. eloly ov ol ubOaxes €devOepor perv od ww Aaxedat- 
pdveoe ye, meréxouct d¢ ris wadelas edons. rTovrwy iva paci yevéoOa cat Avcavdpoy 
Tov Karavaupaxthoayra rods 'A@nvalouvs woXirny yevdpevoy &:’ dvdpayadlay. Har- 
pocrat.: 60w»—pdsiuvas dé xadotor Adxwves rods waparpegopuévous rots édevdepas 
mwatoas. Similarly Schol. on Arist., Plut., 279. Hesych.: ué@wvas. See also 
udbOaxes. ol dua rpepbuevoc rots vlots SovAo waides. Etym. Mag.: pb0wy, p60wvos- 
otrw xadovor Aaxedacudrcor Tov olxoyevh Sotdov bv ol AOnvaios olxdrpiBd dact. Acc. 
to Alian, Var. Hist., 12, 48, besides Lysandros, Kallikratides also and 
Gylippos were pdéaxes; his explanation of the term is the same as 
Phylarchos’s, but he adds: 6 6 cvyxwpijoas robro Auxoidpyos rots éupelvact rH 
twv waldwy dyuryy wodirelas Aaxwvixys peradayxdve, That all the uséaxes were 
not citizens, as Hermann, Ant. Lac., 132 ff., assumes, is rightly inferred by 
Schdmann, tbid., from Xen., Hell., 5, 3, 8, where by the »4@0 ray Drapriaray 
we must understand yudéaxes to be meant. Cantarelli, in the Rivista di 
Filologia, 18, 465 ff., draws a distinction between puééaxes and pddwves, 
viz., that the latter are slaves, the former freemen children of Perioican 
families. I cannot agree with this. See also von Schoeffer in the Berl. 
phil. Wochenschr., 1891, 1013 ff. 

2 Cf. the éwevvaxro: of Theopomp. ap. Ath., 6, 271 C, and the enumeration 
given by Myron ap. Ath., 6, 271F. 

% On the Perioicoi cf. Miller, Dor., ii.16 sqq., Eng. tr., 2,17; Kopstadt, de 
rer. Lacontcar. constitutionis Lycurgee origine et indole, p. 31 ff. In Xen., iii. 
5, 7, they are called al wepiouxldes w5rers. So Ages., ii. 24. According to Thuc. 
ii. 16, 7 weptorxls is the coast land, including the Messenian coast towns, for, 
according to Paus. iii., 8, 4, the Messenians were Helots, x\hp of ra ey 77 
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Perioicoi were in the main seats of trade and industry, and were 
the centres of the Laconian manufactures of iron and 
other commodities much prized in Greek commerce. 
It is not to be disputed that the Perioicoi also engaged in 
agriculture, although the tale that Lycurgus assigned 30,000 
allotments of land to them is certainly a fiction! Gold and 
silver, of course, were current in these towns owing to the trade 
there, and the Perioicoi were also in possession of bought slaves. 
Constitutionally the Perioicoi were the subjects of the Spartans. 
There were gradations of rank among the Perioicoi themselves. 
Although the towns in all probability retained their 
Rights. a A ° 
own communal administration, yet the Spartans inter- 
fered when they chose. Every year Sparta sent the xvOnpodixns 
as governor to Cythera; and it has been surmised with some 
plausibility, on the strength of a passage which gives the number 
of the Harmosts as fixed at twenty, that these Harmosts acted as 
Spartan governors in the towns of the Perioicoi.2 It may possibly 
be argued from the position of honour held by the Scirite on the 
left wing of the Lacedemonian line, that there was some diversity 
in the constitutional position of the several towns, but on this 
question no certain conclusion can be arrived at. 


Occupation. 


Oardooy rorNlonara Exovres, who were Perioicoi, as Thuc. i. 101 says expressly 
as regards Thyria and Aithaia. Xen. v. 2, 24 distinguishes the Sciritai 
from the Perioicoi, but perhaps only on account of their honourable position 
in the Lacedwemonian army. Hdt. vii. 284 speaks of rédtes woddal of the 
Lacedseemonians. Strabo 862 says: rd dé wadady éxardurorly dacw alrhy 
(i.e. ry Aaxwrixny) cadeioOat xal rd éxarduBaa did rovro OverOat wap adrois Kar 
fros, while he names about 80 towns in his own time. Under Augustus 
there were 24 towns of the Eleutherolacones: Paus. iii. 21,6 ff The ex- 
pression éxaréurokis Aaxwyixy is to be compared with Kpiry éxaréurorts, 
Hom., Jl., ii.649, which, according to Od., xix. 174, contained only 90 towns. 
A list of these towns, so far as they are known, is given by Clinton, Fast. 
Hell., ed. Kriiger, 410g. 

1 See Miller, Dor., ii. 21 (24) ff. 80,COO allotments to the Perioicoi by 
Lycurgus: Plut., Lyc., 8; cf. also Isocr. xii. 179. 

2 The carol xdyadoi rév wepolkwy, Ken. v. 8,9. yxapiéoraroe rav weprolkwy, 
Plut., Cleom.,11. Only dAoyddes of the Perioicoi were hoplites, Her. ix. 11, 29. 
This diversity of rank within the Perioican communities, assumed by 
Lachmann, d. spert. Staatsverf., 182, is wrongly denied by Kopstadt, sb. 39. 
On the political dependence of the Perioicoi cf. the picture, of course over- 
drawn, of Isocr. xii. 177 ff. His remark, &feor: rots épdpois dxplrous drox- 
rewat Tocovrous, dwécous Ay BovAnOwow is scarcely to be doubted. The exis- 
tence of permanent Spartan Harmosts in the Perioican towns has been con- 
jectured from the Schol. on Pind., Ol, vi. 154: foay 58 dpyocral Aaxedatpovlou 
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One general obligation of all Perioicoi towards the Lacedsemonian 
state was military service.1 So early as the battle of Platza 
there fought 5,000 hoplites drawn from the Perioicoi, along with 
5,000 from the Spartans, and later, as the number of the latter 
grew smaller continually, the Perioicoi furnished a far larger con- 
tingent than they. Moreover they were employed by the Spartans 
as commanders of divisions, especially in the fleet.2 The Perioican 
towns seem further to have been subject to a fixed tribute to the 
Spartans, as also to the King’s tax as it was called, from the royal 
domains within their boundaries. The relation of the Spartans 
towards their Perioican subjects was perhaps originally a friendly 
one; but as time went on the Spartan rule became more and more 
oppressive. * 


C. The Spartans. 


Over against the Helot serfs and the subject Perioicoi stood 
the ruling citizen body. Its members, to distinguish themselves 


efxoot. The conjecture as to their original character was first made by 
Schémann, Ant. sur. publ. Gr., p. 113, 5, with whom Haase, in his edition of - 
Aen. de rep. Lac., p. 286, and Arn. Schafer, de ephor. Laced., p. 12, agree. 
This was confirmed by an inscription found on Cythera, and dating from 
somewhere after 370, in which Mévaydpos apporrjp is mentioned. See Mitth. 
d. dtsch. arch. Inst. in Ath., v. 281, 289. The dpxwy and ¢povpd in Thyria 
in Thue. iv. 57 was plainly not permanent. For Cythera cf. Thuc. iv. 58: 
Kal Ku€npodixns apxy éx ris Swrdprns béBawev avréce xar’ Eros, bwAtTGy Te Ppovpay 
diéxeuwov del kal wodAxy éxtpédrccavy éwooivro, Hesych.: KuOnpo(dixns). dpxh 
vTts Ta tevixd dtotxovca. 

1 On the position of honour of the Skiritai, see Thuc. v. 67. Regard for 
the Amycleans, Xen. iv. 5, 11. 

2 See Isocr. xii. 180. On the numbers at Plateea cf. Hdt. ix. 28. In the 
battle of Leuctra of the 1,000 Lacedemonians who fell 600 were Perioicoi, 
Xen. vi. 4,15. Aewiddns weplocxos, commander of a fleet, Thuc. viii. 22 cf. 
also viii. 6. 

® Strabo, 365, "Ayu dé rdv Evpuodévous ddedéodar Thy looriulay xal ouvredeiv 
xpoordia: rT XOedpry. The Messenians when first conquered had to con- 
tribute to Sparta according to Tyrt. ap. Paus., iv. 14, 5, #uou waryrds Scoov 
xapwov Apovpa ¢épe. The royal domains in the territories of the Perioicoi, 
AXen., de Rep. Lac.,xv.8. Cf. Plat., Alc., 128, &rc dé xal 6 Bacrrixds ¢dpos ovK 
OAlyos ylyverat, dv TeXoDaw ol Aaxedatudmioe Tots Bactdedor. 

4 Cf. Demaratus’ opinion of the Perioicoi, Hdt. vii. 234. In the third 
Messenian War only the two Messenian Perioican towns Aithaia and 
Thyria revolted from Sparta, Thuc. i. 101. In Xen. iii. 8, 6, it is said with 
reference to the Perioicoi also as well as the Helots, rou yap év rovras ris 
Abyos yévarro wept Xrapriaray, ovdéva Sivacba xpiwrew Td wh ox Nddws dy Kal 
wpav écdiew airay. On the behaviour of the Perioicoi during the Theban 
invasions of Laconia, cf, Xen. vi. 5, 25, 82, vii. 2,2; Plut., Ages., 82. 
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from the rest of the population of Laconia, called themselves Szrap- 
Sasenaenk marat, after the town Sparta, which they inhabited, 
while the official title of the State as such when 

opposed to other States was of AaxeSaudvor.1 The land imme- 
Dwelling diately belonging to Sparta was identical with the 
" districts peopled by the Helots, as before mentioned, 
and accordingly embraced the inland region between Parnon and 
Taygetos, bounded on the North by the stream of Pellene, and by’ 
Sellasia, and reaching on the South as far as Cape Malea (ex- 
cluding however the Perioican towns lying within those boun- 
daries); finally after the conquest of Messenia the greater part of 
that country. In historical times the number of the 
Spartans was constantly diminishing. While we are 
informed of the existence of 8,000 Spartans as late as the Persian 
wars, their number in B.C. 371 barely exceeded 1,500. Aristotle 
reckons the number of Spartans in his own day at not quite 
1,000, and at the accession of Agis IV. (244/3) there remained 
only 700.3 It was natural that in view of this continual diminu- 
tion of the Spartan population, the care of the State was in a very 
special degree directed to check it as far as possible. It is to 


Numbers, 


1 That of Aaxeda:udvioc denotes the Lacedeemonian State as such is shown 
by the documents in Thuc. v. 18, 28. While Herodotus still calls the 
Lacedemonian State ol Aaxedarudrecoe and of Srapriéra, in Thuc. (with the 
exception of the episode, i. 128-184), and in Xen. also the Spartans as a 
political whole are regularly ol Aareda:uércot, the individual as a member 
of the Spartan State opposed to the Perioicoi 6 Swapridrys, in opposition to 
the citizens of other States 6 Aaxedaiuénos. Ol Aaxedatudmoe are the Spar- 
tans, and Perioicoi. Cf. Thuc. iv. 8, iv. 58; Xen. vi. 4, 15, vii. 4, 27. 

? The boundaries of the xwWpa wodirixh given in the text are those specified 
in the pjrpa of Agis, who in all probability wished to re-establish the 
earlier condition of affairs. See Plut., Ag.,8; Muller, Dor., ii. 48 (46). 

® I disregard the statement in Isocr. xii. 255, according to which at the 
immigration into Laconia there were only 2,000 Spartans, that of Arist., 
Pol., ii. 9, p. 47, 11, who gives 10,000 Spartans for the time of the first kings, 
and thatin Plut., Lyc., 8, about the 9,000 Spartan xAjpo. 8,000 Spartans in 
the time of the Persian wars, Hdt. vii. 234. At the battle of Leuctra the 
4 Spartan Morai engaged in the battle contained 700 Spartans of all ages 
up to 55. This gives for the whole 6 Morai, 1,050 Spartans between the 
ages of 20and 55. See Xen. vi. 1,1; vi.4,15and17. Accordingly, I have 
assumed 1,500 as the entire number of adult Spartans. Cf. Ken., Ages., ii. 
24, xal alray Zrapriarav ov pecbvwy dro\wdéTww dv Ty év AevKrpas pdx 7 
Aecrouévwy. Not 1,000 in Aristotle’s day: Arist., Pol., ii. 9, p. 47,5. 700 at 
Agis IV.’s accession: Plut., Ag.,5. Many Spartans perished in the earth- 
quake n.c. 465: Diod. xi. 63, xv. 66, Plut., Cim., 16. 
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this design that we must attribute the special privileges which 
in Aristotle’s day were guaranteed to the father of three or more 
sons. We can discern it also in the fact that the man who either 
did not marry at all, or married too late, or made a bad choice of 
a wife, was punished.! 

The full rights of a citizen depended at Sparta not only on 
birth but on other conditions. Thus, apart from the question of. 
Conditions of birth, only those could be full citizens who had gone 

citizenship. through the Spartan training, and only those re- 
mained full citizens who participated in the Syssitia and made 
the regular contributions to them.2 Those who by 
satisfying these two requirements were in possession 
of the full rights of citizens, were all equally privileged and there- 
fore were called opzoo.2 Those who did not fulfil the two re- 


Sporor. 


1 See Arist., Pol., ii. 9, p. 47, 18 Bekker: fori yap avrots vbpuos roy pe 
yewhoavta Tpels viods Appoupoy eivar, roy Se rérrapas dred\p wdvrwv. Cf. lian, 
Var. Hist., vi. 6. Alxn dyaplov, dyvyapulov, xaxoyaplov, Plut., Lys., 80, de amor. 
prol.,2; Poll. iii. 48, viii.40. driulaof the unmarried, Plut., Lyc., 15, Apophth. 
Lac., p. 280,14 Didot. In this connexion should be noticed also the customs 
which obtained concerning the begetting of offspring. See Xen., de Iep. 
Lac., i. 7 ff, Plut., Lye., 15. 

? See Plut., Instit. Lacon., 21, rév wodtirav bs ay ph vrouelvy rhy raw raldwy 
dyaryjv, ov pereixe TOv THs woAews Sexalwy. See Xen., de Rep. Lac.,x.7. The 
statement in Plut., Inst. Lacon., 22, Emo 8’ Epacay Sri xal ruw tévwv dbs dy 
Uropelyy Taurny Thy doxnow Tis wodirelas Kata Td BovAnua ToD AvKodpyou peretxe 
THs apxnGev dcareraypévns molpas’ wwrely 5’ ovn ety, I refer to the old days, 
when, according to Arist., Pol., ii. 9, p. 47,9 Bekker, \éyouo: 5° ws éxt per 
Taw xporépwr Bagiiéwy peredldocay ris wokcrelas, Strangers received the citizen- 
ship. L. Weber, Quest. Lacon. capita duo, pp. 21/2, Gott., 1887, takes 
another view, but without convincing me. The févo rw» rpodliuwy Kadov- 
pévww in Xen., Hell., v. 8,9, are plainly not Spartan citizens. Plutarch’s 
statement in the pretended letter of Herakleitos in Boissonade, Eunap., p. 
425, is senselessly exaggerated. For the obligation of a citizen to share in 
the Syssitia, see Arist., Pol., ii.9, p. 49, 25 Bekker: peréxew pev yap (row 
cvoctrlwy) od pgdtov rots Alay xévnow, Spos 5é rhs wortrelas odr5s éorw avrois 6 
warptos, Toy uh Suvduevoy Totro Td TéXos Héperw uh peréxew avrijs. 

8 The Sno, who, according to Arist., Pol., viii. (v.) 7, p. 207, 22, already 
existed at the time of the first Messenian War (what Hermann, Antiqu. 
Lac., p. 127, says on the meaning of Syoru in that place is mere arbitrary 
assertion), are mentioned in five places, while in a sixth, Dem. xx. 107, it is 
doubtful whether the word is used in a definite technical sense. See 
Schémann, op.ac., i. 112 ff. Of the 5 other passages Xen., Hell., iii. 3, 5, 
de Rep. Lac., xiii. 1 and 7, tell us nothing as to the special meaning of 
Suoo. On the other hand, Xen., de Rep. Lac., x. 7 (see too Anab., iv. 6, 14) 
shows that their position depended on their education. Accordingly, Her- 
mann, Antiq. Lac., p. 148 (cf. his entire account 111 ff.), defined the Sno. as 
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quirements above mentioned lost the political, though probably 
they retained the civil, rights of citizenship. The 
tropetcoves mentioned by only one authority in all 
probability denoted this class of citizens.1 This division of the 
citizens is distinct from the division into nobles and éypora, the 
first of whom only were permitted to become members of the 
Council of the Elders.? 

The political classification of the citizens was twofold. First, 

Political wo must suppose that the three Dorian tribes, as they 
Classification. were called, ‘YAAcis, Auuaves, and IdudvdAc, had ex- 
isted at least in the earlier days of Sparta, although we can find 
no precise statement to that effect.2 The second division of the 


trropeloves. 


in the text. At the same time he identifies them with Aristotle’s xadol 
«éyaGoi, but this supposition is refuted by Xen., Hell., iii. 8,5, according to 
whom the duoco are identical with the Zwrapriaérac, among whom Aristotle’s 
djuos was undoubtedly included. See Schémann, op. cit., p. 188 ff. Kopstadt, 
de rer. Laconicar. constitution. Lycurg. origine et indole, 87 ff., regards the 
Suoo as the full citizens, who alone belonged to the hereditary tribes of 
the Hylleis Dymanes and Pamphyloi, while the new citizens, the vro- 
seloves, were placed in the local Phylai. Lachmann, d. Spart. Staatsverf. 
222 ff. explains the duo as Spartan nobles. 

1 The assertion of Teles ap. Stob. Flor., x]. 8, rdv 5 uh eupelvavra (Tz 
dywy7), Kav éf avrod Tot Baciéws, els Tous ef\wras dwogré\XNovet Kal THs worcrelas 
} rovovros ob peréxes is of course exaggerated to contrast effectively with the 
context. That the Spartans with incomplete rights were styled Uropeloves 
is a conjecture made as early as Cragius, de Rep. Lac., i. 10,on the strength 
of Xen., Hell., iii. 8, 6, where they are distinguished from the Helots, 
Neodamodes, and Perioicoi. Herm., loc, cit., regards the Uvwroueloves as the 
same as Aristotle’s éjy0s (see also Kopstadt, op. cit.,83). Schdmann, p. 188 ff., 
thinks they were citizens with fewer rights, Dorians, who had origi- 
nally been settlers in Perioican States. Rieger, de ordinum homeorum et 
Aypomeionum qui apud Lacedamonios fuerunt origine, Giessen, 1858, 11 ff., 
believes them to be pd@axes and their descendants. 

2 On the difference in rights between the xadol xdya0ol and the dfuos see 
Arist., Pol., ii. 9, p. 48, 5ff. From among the nobles were taken, so it seems, not 
only the Gerontes, but also certain functionaries, e.g. the Paidonomos. Cf. 
Plut. Lyc., 17 with Xen., de Rep. Lac., ii. 2. According to Schémann, op. 
cit. p. 188 ff., the distinction between them was not de ture but merely de 
facto. On the existence of nobles and inferiors see 12 ff. ; 

8 My present view, which is in opposition to that expressed in my Stud. 
z. alt, spart. Gesch., p. 142 ff., is an inference from the inscription found in 
Thera : ‘TAAdwy Nuppar. See Mitth. d. dtsch. arch. inst. in Ath., ii. 73. As the 
TAXeis are found in the Spartan colony of Thera, we must suppose them to 
have existed in the mother State too. On the existence of 3 Dorian Phylai 
in other Dorian States see Miller, Dor., ii. 70 (76) ff. A list of the older con- 
jectures about the Spartan Phylai is given by Kopstadt, de rer. Lacontcar. 
Constitution. Lycurg. origine et indole, p. 6d ff. 
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citizens, which dates from the time of the composition of the s0- 
called Lycurgean pyrpa, was a local division. The entire body of 
Spartan citizens was distributed among a certain number of local 
Phylai,—how many, we do not know. Among these we may 
reckon with tolerable certainty the Il:ravara:, Meovoara, Arpvaeis, 
and Kuvooupeis, so called from L[liravy, Meooa, Aiuvac or Atpuvator, 
and Kvvdovpa, districts of Sparta. A fifth local Phyle in all like- 
lihood is Avyy.} 

These Phylai, which lasted down into the Christian era, were 
divided again into several sub-divisions. This can be proved for 
the Christian period, in which we hear of the Kporavoi as a sub- 
division of the Itravara.2 It would be natural to identify these 
sub-divisions of the Phylai with the Obai already spoken of in the 
Lycurgean pyrpa, and mentioned also in later inscriptions, were it 
not that in an inscription dating from the first or second century 
B.C. we find an dBa trav ’ApvxAaéwy, which tempts us to suppose 
that in the Obai we must recognise a local division of the country 
not of the town Sparta. The statement of nearly the same date 
as the above-mentioned inscription, made by Demetrius of Skepsis 
to the effect that there were in Sparta 27 Phratries and probably 
9 Phylai (if its authority can be used for the earlier days of Sparta 
—and against this no argument of weight can be adduced), not 


1 The Lycurgean pirpa ap. Plut., Lyc., 6, pvdds duAdéavra xal WBas wSdtavyra 
undoubtedly refers to a local classification. See also K. Fr. Hermann, Ant. 
Lac., p. 46, n. 144. A collection of the earlier hypotheses about these Phylai 
may be found in Kopstadt, op. cit., 74 ff. While the other Phylai are only 
mentioned in late writers and inscriptions, Hat. iii. 55 knows of the deme 
Ilirdyn. Its existence at the time of the founding of Tarentum, where 
Polybius, vii. 35, tells us many names indicated the connection with 
Sparta, is shown by Tarentine coins with the superscription Il:ravaray rept- 
zokwy. See Millingen, Anc. Coins, I. 1,19, p.18. By analogy we may sup- 
pose the rest of the Phylai to be equally old. aus. iii. 16,9 names the 
four Phylai together. Ilirdym, C. I. G., 1425, 1426. Hesych., sub verb. 
Schol. Thuc. i. 20. Meoéa, C.L G., 1888. Steph. adverb. Aluya (Strab. 
363) or Acuyatov (Paus. iii. 16, 7). Acuvaéw» pudb, C. I. G., 1877, cf. 1241, 
1248. Kvuvécoupa or Kuvogoupls in Hesych. Schol. Callimach. hymn. in Dtan., 
94; in Inscrr. gvA} Kuvooupéwy, C. I. G., 1847, 1272, 1886. Avun, according to 
Hesych., év Zrdpry pudAh xal réxos. See Béckh in C.I.G., I. p. 609. Bergk 
in Phil., xii. p. 579, no. 23, assumes as a fifth xwun of Sparta Odpraé, after 
Strabo 364, where he wishes to read: Meooday 5’ ov rijs xwpas eivar udpos, dNAd 
‘Ths Sedprys kabdwep cal rd Atuvaiov xal roy Odpvaxa. 

2 See Paus., 111. 14, 2, cal rrAjocov dvopatopévn Néoxn Kporavwy: eat 3° of Kporavol 
Tliravarwy ‘poipa. Adoxa: are mentioned in Plut., Lyc., 16, 25, as meeting 
places of the ¢uAérat 
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only supplies direct evidence as to the political classification of 
the citizens, but also gives us the Phratries as a sub-division of 
the Phyle in place of the doubtful Obai. However we must re- 
frain from giving a definite opinion as to the nature of the #Ba 
until the possible discovery of new inscriptions provides decisive 
information.! 


2. THe GOVERNMENT. 
A. The Kings." 


Royalty was represented at Sparta by a dual kingship, which 
was hereditary in the two families of the Agiads and Eurypontids. 
Royal Of these two families the former had the precedence 
Families. in rank, but we cannot point to any distinction between 
the constitutional rights of the two.3 
The right to the throne passed to the eldest son of the reigning 
prince, or, if he had had sons before his own accession and another 
or several other sons were born afterwards, to the 
eldest born while his father was on the throne. But 
it was requisite that the heir should be born of a Spartan mother, 


Succession. 


1 In the Lycurgean pijrpa we read wfds wBdtavra. Plut., Lyc.,6. As to 
the etymological meaning of 84 see Curtius, Grundz. d. griech. Etym.,? p. 517. 
Curtius derives w84 from the root OF= AF (lavw, I sleep), corresponding to the 
derivation of xaiun from xetoGaz. Hesych. wBal (&Bor) roroe peyadouepets. was 
Tas Kwpas. wyhxwun. oval dural, Kirpio. We learn of the wfa rav 'Apuxdaéwy 
from a newly discovered inscription. See Mitth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst. in Ath., 
iii. 165. Whether there was a connexion between ¢vA} and w84, cannot be 
decided with certainty from C. I. G., 1272, 1278, 1274. The existence of 27 
gparptac follows from Demetrius of Skepsis’ description of the Carneia ap. 
Athen., iv. 141 E, F. 

2 For the Spartan kings, see Miiller, Dor., 2, 98 (100) ff.; Kopstadt, de rer. 
Laconicar. constit. Lyc. origine et indole, 94 ff.; Gabriel, de magistratib. Lace- 
demoniorum, Berlin, 1845, p.1ff Auerbach, de Lacedemontorum regibus, 
Berlin, 1863. , 

8’ The mythical ancestors of the two royal houses at Sparta were for the 
Agiads, Eurystheus or Eurysthenes, for the Eurypontids Procles. Both 
families traced their descent from Heracles through these ancestors. The 
official legend may be seen in Hat. 6, 52, cf. 4,147. ‘Hpaxdéns Tevdpya in a 
late inscr., C. I. G., 1446. Other Spartiatai besides the two oikla: BaciAucal 
belonged to the -yévos of the Heracleidw. See Plut., Lys., 2,24, Diod. 11, 50. 
Attempts to explain why, in spite of the names of their ancestors, the royal 
families were called Agiads and Eurypontids, will be found in Ephor. ap. 
Strab., 8366; Plut., Lys., 2; Apophth. Plistarch., i. p. 285 Didot. Paus. 3, 7, 1. 
See the author’s Stud. 2. altspart. Gesch., p. 23 ff. The Eurypontids are 
styled olxin trodeecrépn by Hat. 6, 51, with the addition: xara rpecBvyévecay 
5é xws rerlunras paddov 7 (olxly) Evpuvcbéveos. 
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and since he had priestly functions to perform, that he should be 
free from serious bodily defects.1 If there were no sons, or if the 
sons were disqualified for the reasons mentioned, then the next 
male agnate of the king succeeded; if the heir was a minor, the 
next male agnate of full age undertook his guardianship as 
apodxos, and during that time carried on the government.? If 
the legitimacy of the heir were challenged from any quarter, 
or if claims to the crown were made by several parties, the de- 
cision rested with the whole body of Spartiatai.2 The heir pre- 
sumptive was exempt from the Spartan Agoge.* The official title 
of the Spartan kings appears to have been dpxayérat or Bayoi.5 
Royalty at Sparta was richer in honours than in rights. Its 
possessors were regarded as heroes, and to lay hands perogativesof 
on them was a serious offence.6 As to the honours *#e Xings 
and emoluments of the kings, they were in the first place supplied 


1 The definite statement of the rules of succession is given by Hdt. 7, 3: 
éwel ye xal dv Xmadpry Epn 6 Anudpyros vwroréuevos obrw voultecOar hy ol perv 
wpoyeyovéres Ewor wply Ardy rarépa odéwy Bacredoa, 6 5¢ Bacicrevorre dyl-yevos 
éxcyévnrat, Tod érvyevoudvou rhy Exdetw ris BactAntns ylveoOar, which is not con- 
tradicted by Hdt. 5, 42; 6, 52. Heidtmann in the Jahrb. f. cl. Philol., 
1883, pp. 2535/6 doubts—I think, unreasonably—the genuineness of Hdt. 7, 
8. That the mother of the heir presumptive must be a Spartan, I infer 
from Plut., Ag.,11. The xpnopodrsyos Diopeithes pronounced that it was not 
right for a lame man to be king in Sparta; still in spite of that Agesilaos 
becameking. Plut., Ages.,3; Xen., Hell., 8,3, 8. 

* See Corn. Nep., Ages., I. sin is (qui regnans decessisset) virilem sexum 
non reliquisset, tum deligebatur, qui proximus esset propinquitate. Cf. 
Xen. 8, 8,2. The guardian of the infant king was called wpédixos: Plut., 
Lyc., 8; Ken., Hell. 4,2,9. The regent was also called Baoite’s. Cf. Hdt. 
9, 76 with 10. Examples of regencies in Hdt., loc. ci#.; Thuc. 1, 182; 1, 107; 
Diod. 11, 79; Thuc. 8, 26; Xen. 4, 2,9. Cf. Gabriel, de magistrat. Lace- 
demonior., p. 29 ff. 

* For the first case cf. the example of Demaratos Hdt. 6, 65/6, and of 
Leotychidas, Xen. 8, 3, 1 ff. ; for the second that of Kleonymos and Areus, 
Paus. 3, 6, 2, who makes the Gerousia the deciding tribunal. 

4 This may be inferred from Plut., Ages., 1. 

5 The title dpyayéra: is given by the so-called Lycurgean Rhetra in Plut., 
Lyc., 6; the title Bayds by the gloss of Hesych., which however is not alto- 
gether above suspicion: Bayds—xal Bactreds xal orparzyés. Adxwyes. Bayds 
according to Boeckh in C. I. G., I. p. 83, and Ross, alte lokr. Inschr., p. 20, is 
to be derived from &yw with the Digamma. 

6 See Xen., de rep. Lac., 15, 9: al 5¢ reXevrfcavre rial Bacire? déSovra, ryd€ 
Bobdovras Sndovv of Auxovpyou vduot, bre ovx ws dvOpwrovs GAN’ ws Hpwas rovs 
Aaxedacuovlwy Bacirels wporertutxaow. Plut., Ages., 19, 9: ov Oeperdv ovde 
vevomcpuévoy Bacitéws swuart ras xelpas rpocpépew ; cf. 21. This perhaps was 
the reason why condemned kings were, as a rule, allowed to go into exile. 
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with food at the State expense ; if they attended the Syssitia 
they received a double portion; if they stayed at home, a specified 
quantity of bread and wine was sent to them.! Further, the 
kings possessed very considerable domains, within the district 
belonging to the Perioicoi; and the Perioicoi had to pay what 
was called the king’s tax to the occupants of the throne for the 
cultivation and use of these lands.?, Moreover the kings received 
as a share of honour a third of the booty, the hides, and in the 
field the back also of the beasts sacrificed, and out of every litter 
of pigs a porker. Whoever prepared a public sacrifice, had first 
to invite the kings, who on these occasions too received a double 
portion. At the public games the kings had places of honour, 
and everybody except the ephors had to rise from his seat before 
them.® 

But the dignity of the kings showed itself most of all in the 
manner of their burial. Whena king died, horsemen announced 

Puneral of his death through all Laconia, and in Sparta itself 

the Kings. women went about beating brazen cymbals. Instantly, 
in every Spartan house two free persons, a man and a woman, had 
to put on mourning. From all Laconia came Perioicoi and Helots 
in great numbers to Sparta, to wail when the corpse was carried 
out, praising the dead king as the best that had ever ruled. If 
the king had died in the field, and his body had not been brought 
home to Sparta, an image of him was carried out on a beautiful 
ornamented bier, and, as though it were the body itself, was laid 
in the tomb of the Agiadai or the Eurypontides, according to the 
family of the dead man. The national mourning continued for 
ten days after the burial, and during that time the market was 


1 Cf. Xen., Hell., 5, 8, 20: avoxnvoicr uev yap 5h Bacireis &v ry avrg, ray olxot 
ow, paraphrased in Plut.,Ages.,20: cvgotroiot yap ol Baccdeis els 7d abd porravres 
gidtriov Stay éxtdnudow. That they might also dine at home is plain from 
Hat. 6,57. For their dnopla and otoxnvo see Xen., de rep. Lac., 15,4; Ages., 
5; Hat. 6, 57. 

2 See Xen., de rep. Lac., 15, 8: nal yw 8¢ év'roddals trav reprolkwy wbdewy 
axddetey étalperov rocavrny, wore wire SeioOar Tov perpluv wire wAouTW UTeppeperr. 
According to Plut., Alctb., 1, 128, the Spartan kings are the wealthiest of the 
Hellenes: éx re yap ray rocovrwy péyorac AhWes al wreioral elot Trois Bactheiow, 
érc 52 Kai 6 Baorttxds Pdpos ov odrLyos ylyverat, Sv redoiow ot Aaxedatudyco: Tots 
Baciretor. Agis IV., before his attempt at reform, posssessed, besides a con- 
siderable landed estate, 600 talents in specie, Plut., d4g.,9. The tribute of 
the Perioicoi was probably paid in money. See Auerbach, op. cté., p. 52. 

* For these various honours and emoluments of the kings, cf. Phylarch. 
ap. Polyb., 2,62; Hdt. 6, 56-7; Xen., de rep. Lac., 15, 8-6. 
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closed and public business ceased.1 Only after this ten days’ 
mourning did the king’s successor enter on his reign with special 
festivities and sacrifices. He forgave at his accession all debts 
which were owing from individual Spartans to the king or the 
State.? : 

Originally, of course, the Lacedw#monian kings exercised the 
same functions as the Homeric, 7.e. they were high-priests, supreme 
judges, and generals-in-chief; but in course of time Religious 
their rights in all these directions were diminished. Functions. 
As high priests the kings offered the sacrifices for the State, 
among which must be included the specially mentioned offerings 
to Apollo on the first and seventh days of each month. In the 
field the priestly powers of the kings were called into requisition 
no less than their generalship. Before the expedition set out, 
the king who was leading the army sacrificed to Zeus Agetor, at 
the frontier to Zeus and Athene; and similarly, during the cam- 
paign generally, the king had full power to offer all sacrifices, for 
which the State supplied him victims. Among the king’s priestly 
functions must also be included the custom by which each of 
them selected two men, called IIv@&io, to act as intermediaries 
in their dealings with Delphi, and take charge of the oracles 
received. In all probability the special priesthoods of Zeus 
Lacedaimon and Uranios were filled by the kings, for those two 
divinities were their family gods.$ 


1 Cf. the description in Hdt. 6, 58; Paus. 4, 14, 4; Herakleid. Pont. ap. 
Miller, fr. Atst. gr., 2, p. 210, 5, differs from Hdt.: 87ay 52 redeuvrjoy Baocdevs, 
Tpets hudpas ovdev wweira cal dxvpas 4 dyopa carardocera:. The body of a king 
who died abroad was generally brought back to Sparta. Cf. Plut., Ages., 40; 
Xen., Hell., 5,3, 19. The rddo of the Agiadai in Pitane, Paus. 8, 14, 2; 
those of the Eurypontides at the end of Aphetais, Paus 8, 12,8. With the 
splendour of the king’s funeral is to be compared the simplicity of ordinary 
burials. See Plut., Lyc., 27. 

2? See Hdt. 6, 59: éxedy dwrodaysyros rod Baciddos AAdos éviornrat Bacrrevs, 
odros 6 éouwy édevOepot Soris Te Dwraprinréwy ry Baccréi H rp Snuooly Gpere. Plut., 
Ag., 18, mentions bonds, called xAdpia. The accession took place according 
to Xen., Hell., 8,3, 1, éwrel woubsOnoav al iuépar. Thuc. 5, 16 must be explained 
by the fact that xopol and 6vela: were usual at the accession of the kings. 

® See Xen., Hell., 3,8, 4: Obovros avrod ('AynoAdov) Trav reraypyévwy rid Guo 
Urep ris wo\ews. Sacrifice on the vouzyvia and the é8dsun: Hdt. 6,57. On 
the sacrifices in time of war, see Xen., de rep. Lac., 18, 2 ff., 8,11; Hdt. 6, 
56. For the v@:o, Hdt. 6,57. Suid. subverd. Plut., Pelop., 21; Xen., de 
rep. Lac., 15,5. For their special priesthood of Zeds Aaxedaluwy and Ovpdsos, 
cf. Hdt. 6, 56 and the author’s Siud., p. 62 ff. Arist., Pol., 8,14=p. 84, 20, 
says of the Spartan kings, érc d¢ ra xpos rods Oeods dwrodé5orat rots Bacthevow. 
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The independent judicial powers of the kings were of but little 
importance after the greater part of the civil jurisdiction had been 
Judicial transferred to the Ephors. The criminal jurisdiction, 
Functions. too except in the very earliest times, was exercised by 
the Council of Elders. However, the kings undertook the decision 
of S&adixacia: for the hands of heiresses, and in general all cases 
involving family rights; adoptions too took place before them. 
Further, they decided all cases which related to the public streets, 
and their delimitation from private property, which might often 
be a matter of dispute.! 

But it was in their character of commanders-in-chief that the 
Lacedemonian kings retained the greatest power and most privi- 
Functions as leges. They discharged this office in common until 

Generale. 510, when a law was made that only one king at a 
time might henceforth lead the army to war. According to 
Aristotle the Lacedemonian kingship was an autocratic general- 
ship with an unlimited term of office. Even in Herodotus’ time 
the kings had nominally the right to begin war against any they 
chose, and whoever interfered with them in this was guilty of a 
grave offence. They were, however, liable to be called to account 
for their military undertakings when they were ended; and they 
therefore generally secured themselves by previously obtaining the 
consent of the Ephors and the Apella. Thus it was quite in ac- 
cordance with the actual position of the kings, when in the 4th 
century they were only left the right of leading the army whither 
the State itself despatched it.2 In the field the kings had un- 


1 See Hdt. 6, 57: dixdgew 52 podvous rods Bacthéas rordde podva’ warpovxou Te 
wap0évouv wépt, és tov Ixvéerae Exew, Av uh wep 6 warhp aurny eyyuhcy, Kal 680 
Snnoctewy wé pe’ kal Fv ris Oerdy waida wordecOae C67, Bacrtréwy évayrlov rodecOa. I 
give cal dddv dSnuooréwy wépt in accordance with Stein’s explanation, ad loc. 

2 After 510 only one king with an army. Hdt. 5, 75;,Xen., Hell., 5, 8, 
10; Arist., Pol., 8, 14=p. 84, 21, says: airy ueév ofv % Bactrela oloy orparryla 
Tis abroxpdrwp kal atdi6s dorw. Isocr. 3, 24; Hdt. 6, 56: xal rirendv ye éxpepew 
éx’ hv av BovAwvrat xwpny, TovTou 5é undéva elvac Draprinréwy Siaxwdruriy, el 5é uh, 
alrdy év rp dyei évéxecOar. Cleomenes I. still began all his wars at his own 
pleasure, and even in the time of Xenophon the kings seem still to have had 
the right to begin war and undertake expeditions on their own authority. 
Xen., Hell., 5,1, 84; 2, 2,7; 4, 7, 1; cf. too Thuc. 65. But Xen., de rep. 
Lac., 15, 2, only attributes to the kings the right orparidy, dro dy 4 rds 
eréurp, tryeicGac. Dum, Entsteh. u. Entwickel. d. spart. Ephorats, p. 58 ff., 141 
ff. Punishment of the kings for military expeditions badly carried out: 
Thuc. 5, 63. Xen., Hell., 3, 5,25; Plut., Lys. 80. For the king's rights in 
time of war, see Dum, op. cit., p. 151 ff. 
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restricted power of life and death; all operations and movements 
depended upon their decision. The two Ephors, who accompanied 
the king on a campaign, had no voice officially in any matter.! 
The king’s military powers were, however, seriously curtailed, 
by the independent commands occasionally given to ordinary 
Spartans, and by the creation of the Nauarchia.? 

At the time of the matured ephorate the kings’ influence on the 
government and administration of the State was not great, although 
it varied of course with the personal consideration in Their Position 
which the wearer of the crown for the time being &*nerally. 
was held. It is true the kings had a seat and a voice in the 
Council of the Elders, and might exercise a certain influence within 
that body; but they had lost their commanding position at the 
head of affairs, when the Ephors became the State executive.? 


B. The Council of Elders.* 


The Lacedemonian Council of Elders is called yepovoia in the 
so-called Lycurgean Rhetra in the form in which 
we have it handed down to us. Its members are 
described as zpeoBvyevets in King Theopompos’ law on the com- 
petence of the Apella. In later times its name seems 
to have been yeporria or yepwxia.5 In historical times 


Number. 


1 Arist., Pol., 8, 14=p. 84, 9 says of the Spartan king: Srav ét€XOy rh 
Xdpay, tryemiv dori Tay wpds Tov WoAELOV *—xKTeEtvac yap Ov KUptos, el uw KAOdreEp ei 
Tay dpyalwy év rails wodemKais éfddos év xetpds vouw. Cf. Thuc. 5,66. Xen., de 
rep. Lac. 18,10. For the two Ephors in the camp, Xen., op. cit., 18,5. Hell., 
2,4, 36. The 10 ciuBovrAx, who were given Agis in 418, were plainly only a 
transitory institution. Thuc. 5,63. The 80 ciuBovAn, who from the 4th 
century onwards accompanied the kings on their more distant expeditions, 
formed their staff, without diminishing the military autocracy of the 
kings. Plut., Ages., 6,36. Lys., 23. Xen., Ayes. 1,7; Hell., 8, 4,2. 20; 5, 
8,8. Diod., 14, 79. 

2 Arist., Pol., 2,9=pp. 49, 80, says, éwi yap rots BaciWetow oboe orparnyots 
didiows 4 vavapyla oxeddy érépa Baoiela xabéornxer. Agesilaos alone once had 
the command of the fleet as well. Plut., Ages., 10. 

5 Hdt., 6, 57. Stein, ad loc. has rightly observed that Hdt. does not 
state that each king had two votes in the Gerousia, as Thuc. 1, 20 supposed. 

‘ For the Lacedemonian Gerontia see Miller, Dor., 2, 87 ff., Eng. tr. 
94. Kopstadt, de rer. Laconicar. constitut. Lycurg. origine et indole, 107 ff. 
Gabriel, de magistratib. Lacedemonior., p. 81 ff. 

5 Both documents in Plut., Lyc.,6. The form yepovria is to be found in 
Xen., de rep. Lac., 10, 1, 3, but yepwxla is the term used where the office of 
yépwy is actually meant, as may be inferred from Aristoph., Lys., 980. Cf. 
Abrens, de dial. Dor., 62/3. 
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it consisted of 28 members, to whom were added the kings and 
later the Ephors.! 

Election to the Council of the Elders was in Aristotle’s time 
open to the nobles, and the nobles only; and as a similar distinc- 

Mode of tion between nobles and commons is discernible even in 
Appointment.the earliest times, we must infer a restriction of the 
right of elegibility to the former class even in those days. Even 
among the nobles, however, only those were entitled to become 
candidates for the office of Geron, who had passed their 60th 
year. This plainly had reference to the fact that in this year 
the obligation to military service came to an end. The Gerontes 
were elected by the people in a peculiar manner. The people 
assembled in the Apella, and the candidates for the office 
went through the assembly in an order previously determined 
by lot. He at whose passing the people raised the loudest - 
cry, was held to be elected. The loudness of the cry was 
judged by men shut up in a house near the Apella, from which 
they could hear the cry, but could not see the place of as- 
sembly. The successful candidate, followed by a crowd of young 
people and women, who sang praises of his merits and good for- 
tune, proceeded to the temples of the gods. In the houses of his 
friends feasts were prepared, to which he was invited. At their 
conclusion he went to the Syssition, where, on this occasion, he 
received two portions. He gave one to that one among the women 


1 See p.9. For the number of the Gerontes, Hdt. 6,57; Plato, Laws, 8, 
691. The significance of the number 28 was already unknown in ancient 
times, as appears from the explanations given by Plut., Lyc., 5. 

2 In Aristotle’s days the Gerontes were chosen from the xadol xd-ya0ol, the 
djjuos possessing only the right of electing to this dpy. Arist., Pol., 2, 
9=p. 48, 6; 6(4), 9=p.161,14 ff Hence the dpx of the Gerontes is described 
as an ddryapxla: Arist., 2, 6=p. 35, 80. Polyb., 6,10, speaks of the Gerontes 
as xar’ éxdoyhy dporiviny xexptuévor. We have seen, p. 12 ff., that Nobles and 
Commons already existed in the earliest times. Arist. 8 (5),6=p. 206, 1 ff, 
calls the election of the Gerontes at Elis, duvacreurixhy xal duolay ry Trav év 
Aaxedaluon yepdyrwyv, where Saupps, Epist. crif., 148, inserts an ovx before 
duolay. According to Arist., Pol.,6 (4), 5=p. 155,11 ff., dwacrelfa is that 
form of oligarchy in which the son succeeds the father, and persons, not 
laws, rule. 

® Plut., Zyc., 26; Arist., Pol.,2,9=p.49,1 ff, finds fault because canvassing 
took place for vacancies in the Gerontia, a post which, according to him, 
Was an GOdov rijs dperys, p. 48, 7, and ought to have been gained by the most 
worthy, whether he came forward as a candidate or not. 
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of his kindred who waited before the door of the Syssition, whom 
he wished especially to honour. 

The office of the Gerontes was held for life and irresponsible.” 
The Council of Elders, like the Athenian Council of 
500, had twofold functions. It deliberated on questions 
which were to be transmitted to the Apella for decision; and at 
the same time it was an administrative body. As to the former 
of its two functions, the powers of the Council underwent changes 
in course of time. According to the so-called Lycurgean Rhetra, 
the Apella had the final decision on the measures introduced by the 
Council of Elders; according to king Theopompos’ law, the latter 
was not bound by the decrees of the Apella,an arrangement which 
appears to have remained in force even in the 3rd century.> In 
the second place, the Council of Elders with the kings and Ephors 
formed the supreme executive magistracy.4 The judicial powers 
of the Gerontes are treated in another place. 


Functions. 


C. The Apella.5 
The assembly of the Spartans, which, according to the so-called 


1 The mode of election, characterized by Arist., Pol.,2, 9=p. 49, 1, as 
wra.dapwons, is described Plut., Dyc.,26. It is the natural consequence of the 
voting of the Apella Boy xal ob yidy mentioned by Thuc., 1, 87. 

* The yeporria for life and irresponsible; Arist., Pol., 2, 9=p. 48, 18 ff. ; 
Plut., Lyc., 26; Polyb. 6, 45, 5. 

* The so-called Lycurgean Rhetra ordered ofrws elopépew re xal dgloracbac: 
Sduw 8¢ xuplay huey xal xpdros. Theopompos’ law runs: al 8 cxodidy 6 dapos 
Erocro, rods rpeacBuyevéas xal dpxayéras drocraripas Ruev. See Plut., Lyc., 6 and 
the explanation of these directions in my Stud., p. 134, ff. If Plut., Ag., 
8-11, gives an accurate account of the proceedings in connexion with 
Agis’s Land-distribution law, Theopompos’ law was still in force then. 
Agis had his bill introduced by the Ephor Lysander els rovs yépovras (8), 
Tay yepévTwy els Tard Tais yuduats ob cuungepopévwv. Lysander brought the law 
before the Apella, who manifestly were in its favour (9, 10). Nevertheless 
the Gerontes afterwards rejected it by one vote (11). 

* Isocr. 12, 154, rh» rév -yepdyrwy alpeoww raw éxicrarovvrwy Amact To's 
xpdypaot. Dem. 20, 107, éwecddy ris els rhy xadoundvnv yepovolay éyxpi0y wapacx ay 
aurdv olov xph, deowérns dori ray rod\Awv. Polyb. 6, 45, 5, of 8 rpocayopevdperor 
yépovres 51a Blov, & dy xal wel dv wdyra xeipltera: ra Kara Thy wokrelay. Dionys. 
Hal., 2, 14, 4 yepovola wav elxe rw Kowuw Td kpdros. Cf. Plut., Lyc., 26. /sch., 
tn Tim., 180. Lex. Seguer. 227, 29. Oncken, d. Staatslehre d. Aristot., 1, 
286, thinks that in the 4th century the Gerousia had been forced into a 
state of absolute insignificance. 

5 For the Lacedemonian Apella, cf. Miller, Dor., 2,82 (87) ff. 
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Lycurgean Rhetra, was to be held regularly every month between 
Babyka and Knakion, i.e. within the scattered, isolated 
quarters of the town Sparta, bore apparently the 
official name dwéAAa.!_ It does not seem permissible to suppose, as 
some have done on the strength of a single and thoroughly un- 
One Apella trustworthy quotation, that there was a second smaller 
only. Assembly existing side by side with this Apella. 
Every Spartan who had passed his 30th year might attend the 
Apella.? 


Name. 


1 The so-called Lycurgean Rhetra in Plut., Lyc., 6, says: Gpas é& Gpas 
dwedAdfew erat) BaBvxas re cal Kvaxiwos. The explanation of these words 
in my Stud., p. 181 ff. Hesych. in his glosses: dwedAdjew: éxxdnodser, 
Adxwves. dwé\XNac*onkol, éxxAnola, apxatpecia, introduces the same term, 
dwé&\a, which appears in the Rhetra. Cf. also the Meyda dwéAAac in the 
inscriptions of Gytheion of a later time. Le Bas, Voyage archéol. Explic. des 
Inscr., 2,242a, 248. We can see clearly from passages like Hdt. 1, 125; 5, 29, 
79, that when that writer, 7, 134, uses aly he does not intend to give us the 
proper title of the Spartan Assembly. Similarly the expressions repeatedly 
employed by Xen., éxxdyola, Hell., 5, 2, 113 ol &xxAyro, Hell., 2, 4, 88; 5, 2, 
83; 6, 3, 8, are not technica] terms. ‘Xen. certainly understands by ol 
ExxAnro the same assembly as he denotes by éxxAnola; this appears from a 
comparison of Hell., 6, 8, 8, with 5, 2,11 and from 5, 2, 82, 33. Vid. Scho- 
mann, op. ac., 1, 88 ff. 

? The importance of the 80th year of age; ol pév ye vewrepo Tpidxovra érop 
7d wapdway ov xaréBawov els dyopdy. See Plut., Lyc., 25. The hypothesis of 
a second lesser Assembly is based upon Xen., Hell., 3, 8,8, dxotcavres ravra 
ol Epopor éoxenpéva re Né-yew tpyhoavro avrov Kal éferAdynoay cal obde rhy puxpdy 
Kadoupérny éxxdnolay tvddétavres, dAAL EvAreybuevor Tuy yepdyrwy Addos AAdoAe 
(but gathering, one here, one there, some of the Gerontes about them) 
éBovrevoavro wéuvar roy Kiwddwva x.r.d. The expression » puxpa Kadoupévn 
éxxdynola is quite indefinite. 'Ex«Anola is not a Spartan expression, and 
accordingly # puxpd kadouuévy éxxdrnola is only used by Xenophon to denote 
an assembly similar to the éxxAyola, but which was by no means a puxpd 
éxxAnola as is shown by the insertion of xaXounévn. The context shows that 
there is an opposition betwéen the ordinary assembly of the small Ecclesia 
and the meeting of individual Ephors with individual Gerontes, one in one 
place, another in another. This leads us to conclude that the puxpa xadounérn 
éxxAnola denotes that assembly which consisted of the 28 Gerontes, the 2 
kings, and the 5 Ephors. Paus.8, 5,2. This was seen, it appears, by 
Lachmann, d. spart. Staatsverf., 216, though of course I do not agree with 
the rest of his conclusions, p. 194 ff. There is no reason for supposing that 
the other magistrates sat in this assembly, as Tittman, Darst. d. griech. 
Staalsverf., 99 ff., does. Schémann, op. ac., 1, 92/8, regards as members of 
the pixpa xadoupévn exxdAnola the Suoroe who happened to be in the town or 
seemed to the magistrates especially deserving of confidence. He has then 
to include in the great Ecclesia the troueloves, a hypothesis which appears 
to me entirely improbable. Konig, ra ré\n et of & réAce verbis quinam intel- 
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During the proceedings in the Apella the members remained 
seated, as in the assemblies of other Greek States. The place of 
meeting was originally perhaps the market itself. In piace of 
the 2nd century, a.D., the Skias, a building near the Meetng. 
market place, was employed for this purpose! The Apella was 
originally presided over by the kings, in historical times by the 
Ephors.? 

The so-called Lycurgean Rhetra recognised the right of the 
Apella to pronounce a final decision. This was withdrawn by 
King Theopompos’ law, according to which the Council 
of Elders and the Kings were not to be bound any 
longer by the resolutions of the Apella.* After the introduction 
of this rule ordinary citizens in all probability lost also the right 
of raising opposition in the Apella to proposals introduced by the 
Gerontes. At any rate this right no longer existed in historical 
times, when manifestly none but the Kings, Ephors, Gerontes, 
and perhaps the other magistrates, were entitled to speak in the 
Apella ; ordinary members could do nothing but applaud or the 
reverse.* Subject to these restrictions the Apella voted on ques- 


Competence. 


legendi sint, p. 4 ff., D. i. Jena, 1886, attacks my view of the passage, but he 
has not convinced me of the erroneousness of my interpretation. Neither 
has Thumner in Hermann, 169, 6. 

' Paus. 8,12, 10: érépa 3¢ éx rijs dyopas éorw Etodos, xad’ hy wemolnral odior 
kadouuévn Uxcds, Evda cal viv Erte éxxAnoidfovor. That the Spartan Apella sat, 
appears from Thuc., 1,87. See W. Vischer, k. Schr., 1, 404 ff. 

* Thuc., 1, 87. 

® Plut., Lyc., 6, gives the regulation in the Lycurgean Rhetra which 
concerns us here as follows: ofrws elopépew re xal ddloracdar’ Sduwp 82 xuplay 
hiuev xal xpdros. Theopompos’ law: al dé oxodkdv 6 Sauos EXacro, rods mpeaBuyevdas 
kal dpyayéras dwocrarijpas Ruev. Cf. the interpretation of these regulations 
in the author’s Stud., 134 ff. 

* We see that the members of the Apella did not possess the right of 
speaking from Arist., Pol.,2, ll=p. 54, 4 ff: & 3 ay elodépwow odra (ol 
Baorrets pera rar yepsyrwy at Carthage) ob diaxodcar pdbvov drodidbact rp Shuy 
Ta Sdtavra rots Apyovoww, adda xviproc xplvew elol Kal rp Bovropévy Trois elapepopéevors 
dvramreiy Eerriv, Seep év rats érépas wodcrelacs (Crete and Lacedswmon) ovx 
Eorw. Cf. too Plut., Lyc.,6. In the assembly too described by Thuc. 1, 67 ff., 
only the king Archidamos and the Ephor Sthenelaidas are introduced 
by name as speakers. And in the words in chap. 79, peracrnoduevn rdvras 
éBovXevovro kara opas avrovs wepl Tay wapsyrwy. kal Trav pev wrecdvww émt 7d avrd 
al yrGpuat Epepow there is nothing to prevent us from supposing those en- 
titled to speak to be meant. The anecdote in Asch., in Tim., 180/1, Plut., 
Praec, reip. ger., 4, 17, Didot, p. 978, is not equivalent to direct testimony. 
The manner of voting, xplvove: yap Boy xal ob yipy. Thuc. 1, 87. 
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tions of peace and war, campaigns, treaties, and in general on 
all questions of foreign policy.1 Further, the Apella appointed 
the generals, to whom definite commands were to be given; chose 
the Gerontes, the Ephors and probably various other magistrates ; 
decided any disputed claims to the crown; decreed emancipations 
of Helots; and perhaps voted on proposed laws.? 


D. The Ephors. 


The board cf Ephors consisted of five members, and had a per- 
manent president who was the eponymous magistrate of the 
State. A majority of votes decided its policy.’ After the Ephors 
ceased to be nominated by the kings, their appointment was made 

Modeot by election; every legitimate Spartan, who was of 
Appointment. the proper age, was eligible. As to the method of 
election, which Aristotle characterizes as childish, nothing can 
Official Resi- be affirmed with certainty. The Ephors had an 

dence. official residence in the market place, where they took 


1 The Apella decrees war and campaigns: Thuc., 1, 67-87. Xen., Hell., 
d, 2,11. 20; 4,6, 8;6,4,8. Plut., Ages.,6; peace, Xen., Hell., 2, 2,20; 6, 8, 
8. 18; treaties, Hdt., 7,149; Thuc., 5, 77; questions of foreign policy, Xen., 
Hell., 2, 4, 88; 5, 2, 82 ff. 

? The Apella appointed the generals, Xen., Hell., 4, 2,9; 6,5, 10; chose 
the Gerontes, Plut., Lyc., 26, the Ephors, and in general the magistrates, 
Just., 8, 3; decided claims to the throne, Hdt., 6, 65/6, Xen., Hell., 8, 8, 1£f.; 
treed Helots, Thuc., 5, 34; voted on proposed laws, Plut., Ag., 9, 10. 

3 Five Ephors, Xen. Ages., 1, 86: ef év rp édopely Eruxev éornxws pdvos rapa, 
rods wévyre. Cic., de Rep., 2, 83, 58. Arist., Pol., 2,10=p. 51,15 Bekker. Cf. 
the inscription found at Delos: éSacitevoy “Ays Ilavoavlas’ Epopa oa» 
Ouwvidas "Aporoyevldas "Apxloras Loddyas Pedidas. I.G.A., 91. One presided, 
Plut., Lys., 830: Aaxparlday 32 dvdpa ppbyiuov xal rbre rpoeordra rwv épcpwv. The 
president was, at the same time, érwvuyos, Thuc., 5,19. Cf. the inscription 
found at Tainaron, Bullet. de corresp. Hell., 1879, p. 97. Decisions by a 
majority of votes: Xen., Hell., 2, 8, 84, el 5¢ exelvy (év Aaxedaluon) emcxerpjoed 
Tis raw épdpwy avril ro rots welooe welBecOar Wéeyew re Thy dpxiv Kal évayrioic Bat 
Tots wparroudvors, ovK Ay olecOe avrdy kal Ux altaw Tuw épbpwy Kal Uwd Tis AdAns 
drdons rorews ris ueylorns rywwplas dfwijvac. Cf. 2,4, 29. I cannot say what 
is to be deduced from the remark in Tim., Lex. Plat., p. 128, &popo wévre 
peltous xal wévre éXdrrovs. The notes of the Lexicographers on the Ephors 
are unimportant. See Suid., &gopu, 2 Art. Phot. Popo. Et. M., Egopo= 
Lex. Seguer. 257, 28, where the number of the Ephors is given as nine. 

4 Arist., Pol.,2,10=p. 52, 8, describes the appointment of the Ephors as a 
alpeots ex wdvrwy, and says of their office, 2, 9=48, 8, xaBlorara: €& dwdyrwv. 
Other expressions used by Arist. are rd éx Tod diuou elvar rods épdpous, 2, 6= 
85, 32. ylvovra: 3’éx Tot Sihyou wares, 2, 9=47, 23. That anyone and every- 
one might be elected appears from the expressions: -yivovra: of ruxévres, 2, 
10=52 6. of éx rar ruxdrrwy elol, 2, 11=58, 21. byres ol ruydvres, 2, 9=48, 12. 
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their meals together.! They were responsible to their successors ; 
and commenced their official duties about the autumn gnytrance on 
equinox with the remarkable order to the citizens to Office. 
‘‘cut their moustaches and obey the laws.” 2 

The official functions of the Ephors extended in 


é | a .  Fanctions. 
course of time, as has already been shown in the his- 


Schémann ad Plut., Ag. and Cleom., p. 119 (see too Stein., d. Spartan. Ephorat., 
17) has justly remarked that when Plato, Laws, 8, p. 692, speaks of rhv rap 
épipwr Sivauw éyyis ris kAnpwrys Suvduews, he merely means, as the whole 
context of the passage shows, that the election proceeded without any kind 
of regard to wealth or birth, just as was the case in lot-magistracies. 
Arist., 2, 9=48, 11, calls the mode of election for the Ephors childish, as he 
does that for the Gerontes, 2, 9=49, 1. As in the latter passage, he condemns 
the practice of the Gerontes canvassing for that office, but says nothing of 
the sort in the case of the Ephorate, it has been supposed that no canvas- 
sing took place for the Ephorate, and accordingly very various conjectures 
as to the mode of election have been made. I do not regard this as a neces- 
sary inference ; for Aristot. might censure canvassing for an office for life, 
and irresponsible, which was according to him an dow rijs dperjs, without 
necessarily expressing a similar condemnation in the case of the Ephorate, 
which lasted for a year, and was responsible. From Arist., Pol., 6 (4) 9=p. 
161, 14 ff, érc rep d00 Tas meyloras dpxads Thy nev alpetoOas rdv Sijuov, THs dé weréxerv’ 
rods pev yap yépovras alpodyra:, rijs 8 épopelas peréxovowy we can at most only 
conclude that the Demos did not itself elect the Ephors. We can say 
nothing for certain as to the mode of election. Sce also Schémann on 
Plut., Ag. and Cleom., p. 116 ff. Schenk], in the Rivista di Filologia, 2, 1874, 
p. 873 ff., regards it as identical with that for the Gerontes. Gachon, de 
ephoris Spartanis, 78 ff., Monspelii, 1888, supposes that the Gerousia chose 
from among the whole people those for whom the omens were favourable. 
Their names were then laid before the people, who chose from among 
them. 

1 Mention of the édopeioy, Xen., Ages., 1,86; in the Agora, Paus. 8, 11, 11. 
The épopeiowy mentioned by Paus. 8, 11, 2 is a later building. Cf. Plut., 
Lys., 20; Ag. 16. The ovociriov raév épdpwy mentioned in Plut., Cleom., 8, 
was plainly in the égopetov. Cf. also the position of the temple of Fear de- 
scribed in chap. 8,9. 

2 The responsibility of the Ephors appears from Arist., Rhet., 8, 18=p. 146, 
82, cal ws d Adxwy evOuvdpevos rijs epoplas. Plut., Ag., 12, apparently deals 
with a similar case. That they gave in their accounts before their suc- 
cessors may be inferred from Arist., Pol., 2, 9=48, 29, dégee 8’ Ay 4 rar Epdpwy 
dpxh wdoas edOuvew ras dpxds. Cf. Plut., Ag., 12. The Ephors’ decree with 
which they began their year of office according to Arist. ap. Plut., Cleom., 
9, xelperOa: rdv nioraxa Kal rpocéxeww Trois yduos. See Plut., de sera num. vind., 4. 
That the Ephors entered on their office about the Autumn equinox appears 
from the fact that those Ephors who were in office in the Attic month 
Elaphebolion, were Ephors no longer, rod érvyryvouévov xemavos. Cf. Thuc 
5, 19 with 86. 
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torical] section.1 They are here brought together without regard 
to their historical development. In the first place the Ephors had 
They Summon the right to summon the Apella, and to preside over 
and TPH its meetings. They possessed similar rights in regard 
Council of the to the Council of Elders.2 The Ephors and the 

Elders. Council of Elders together represented the supreme 
governing power, the latter chiefly the deliberative, the former 
the executive side? Before the Ephors as presidents of the 
Council of Elders accusations for criminal offences were made; 
these they either disposed of themselves or decided in conjunction 


1 Spakler, de ephor. ap. Laced., 1842, p. 55 ff., has collected many incidents 
illustrating the Ephor’s functions. 

2 The Ephors’ right to summon the Apella, Xen., Hell., 2, 2,20; Plut., Ag., 
9; to manage it, Thuc. 1, 87. Cf. Xen., Hell.,5, 2, 11. They deliberated 
with the Gerontes, Hdt. 5,40. From Xen., Hell., 3, 8, 8, we may conclude 
that they summoned the Gerousia; and from the circumstance that even 
in Herodotus’ time the kings did not preside over its meeting, that the 
Ephors did so. Hdt. 6, 57 says of the kings merely, wapl{ew Boudevouer rots 
yépover. On the Ephors’ right of initiating legislation, see Plut., dAg., 5, 8 

® Plut., Ages., 4, tells us of Agesilaos’ age, riv épdpww dy rére kal rév yepdyrwy 
7d péywwroy év ry woktrela xpdtos. The expression ra ré\n used by ancient 
writers denotes in my judgment quite universally the highest authority 
in the Lacedwmonian State. Naturally the Ephors in their character of an 
executive magistracy were generally regarded by outsiders as the wielders 
of this authority; but the two expressions ol &popa and ra 7éAn are not 
absolutely identical. This is shown clearly by Xen., Anab., 2,6,2-4. The 
Ephors sent out Clearchos and recalled him, but he was condemned to death 
urd ruv év Zwdpry Terwy, t.e. by the supreme authority, undoubtedly in this 
case the Gerousia under the Ephors’ presidency. Xen., Hell., 3,2,23, means, 
by ra 7éAn, the same authority which immediately before he describes as ol 
Epopot xal 4 éxxdyola. In Xen., Hell., 6, 4, 2/8 we must suppose similar repre- 
sentatives of the State’s authority. When Plut., Lyc., 14, the Ephors sent 
to Lysander introduced the terms of peace for Athens with the words, rade ra 
té\yn Tov Aaxedainovluy Eyyw, they meant, “The State of the Lacedsemonians 
considered the following terms just.” I remark this in refutation of Trieber 
in the Verh, d. 28 Philologenvers., 1872, p. 89 ff.; and Konig, ra réAy et ol év réXec 
verbis quinam intellegendi sint., D. i. Jena, 1886, both of whom identify ra 
Té\n With the Ephors. The more concrete ol év réXet, which Trieber regards 
as a council of war, serves, according to Kénig, p. 52 ff., to designate the 
Ephors, Gerontes, and the other higher magistrates, including the kings. 
It perhaps denotes the magistrates as representatives of the State. Fleisch- 
handel, d. spartan. Verf. 6. Xenoph., p. 89 ff., 129 ff., 1888, argues that 
Xenophon’s expressions oi ofxot, of olxos Apxovres, Ta olxor réAyn, Ta TEAN, Edopor 
wal of ExxAnro, Epopor cal éxxAnola, xowdv Trav Aaxedapovlwy, rddccs are of a 
general character, and indicate the State. Spakler, de ephor. ap. Laced., 
1842, p. 77 ff., regards ra ré\y and ol éy réX\ec Svres A39 those who were entitled 
to vote in the assembly. 
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with the Gerontes. Similarly the execution of the punishments 
was entrusted to them.! The political misdemeanours of the 
kings, whom the Ephors could throw into prison until a judicial 


decision had been pronounced, were judged before the same court 
and in the same way.? 


As executive magistrates the Ephors carried out the decrees of 
the Council of Elders and of the Apella,—especially those which 
concerned foreign affairs. In our authorities very foreign 
many measures within the sphere of foreign politics Atairs. 
are represented as proceeding from the Ephors; but we obviously 
cannot suppose that these are all instances of independent de- 
cision on their part. All important resolutions were adopted by 
the Apella after previous deliberation in the Council of Elders; 
but since our authorities in most cases had no occasion to describe 
the full procedure, which a command issuing from the Ephors had 
passed through, what was perhaps merely the determination of 
the Apella, executed by the Ephors, often appears in our author- 
ities as a direct command of the Ephors.’ It is necessary in order 
to form an opinion of the powers and position of the Ephors, to 
bear this in mind when considering what is told us of the inter- 


1 Arist., Pol., 3, l=p. 60, 16, of 8 yépovres rds povexas (Sexdfover). Ken., Hell., 
5, 4, 24, says, ol 3’ popor dvexddreody re roy Tpodplay xal bwizyov Gavdrov. This 
indictment took place before the Gerousia: for attempts were made evmev7j 
els rhv xplow wapacxeivy Agesilaos in Sphodrias’ interest. Xen., ibid., § 26. 
Cf. ibid., § 24. Plut., Ages., 24, 25. In Plut., apophth. Lac., p. 272 Didot, in 
a dictum of Thectamenes we have xarayvévrwy avrot Odvaroy rav edpspwv; but 
evidently the Ephors are only mentioned there because they presided over 
the Gerousia and, as executive magistrates, carried out the sentence. Cf. 
Plut., Ag., 19. 

2 Paus. 3,5, 2, Bacire? 3¢ rp Aaxedatpovlwy Sixacrriprov éxdOctov of re dvopafsuevor 
yépovres dxrw Kal elxoow bvres dptOudy, cal } roy ép3pwv dpx%, ody 5é avbrois kal é 
ris olxlas Bacireds ris érépas. See also Plut., Ag., 19. Hdt. 6, 82, tells us in 
regard to Cleomenes I., voorjoavra 5é piv Uripyov ol exOpol bxd rods épdpous ; but 
the real judicial proceedings, as appears from the end of the chapter, did 
not take place before the Ephors alone. Trial of Leotychidas, Hdt. 6, 85, 
72; of Pleistoanax, Thuc. 2, 21, Plut., Per., 22; of Agis I., Thuc. 5, 68; of 
Pausanias, Xen., Hell., 8, 5, 25, Paus., ibid. ; of Leonidas II., Plut., Ag., 11; 
of Agis III., Plut., Ag., 19. Thuc. 1, 131, says of Pausanias, «al és ner rip 
elpxriy donmlrret rd mpOrov bxd rev epdpwy (Eteori 5é rots épdpas Tov Bacidéa Spacae 
Touro). 

3 The Apella decrees war, Thuc. 1, 87. Xen., Hell., 5, 2, 11. 20. 4, 6, 8, 
where we have édote rois r’ Eddpors al Ty ExxAnola, dvayxaiov elvac orpareverGat. 
It decrees peace, Xen., Hell., 2, 2, 20; 6, 8,838.18 Treaties, Hdt. 7, 149; 
Thuc. 5,77. Cf. Dum, Emtsteh. u. Entwickel. d. spart. Ephorats., p. 149. 
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ference of the Ephors in foreign affairs. The Ephors either re- 
fused admittance to foreign ambassadors at the frontier, or al- 
lowed them to enter and carried on the negotiations with them. 
It rested with them to say whether they should have an inter- 
view with the Apella or not.1 When war was to be undertaken 
the Ephors issued the order for mobilising the troops, stating the 
years that would have to serve, and gave the command to depart 
to the generals appointed by the Apella.2 The Ephors, as presi- 
dents of the Council of Elders and of the Apella, were in direct 
communion with the generals, gave them instructions, and re- 
called them. In later days two Ephors regularly accompanied 
the kings on their expeditions. The Ephors also interfered arbi- 
trarily in the government of the allied cities. 

The police duties probably entrusted to the Ephors at their first 
institution, developed in course of time into a universal power of 
Police Super- Supervision over the whole State, with which was 

vision. naturally connected the power of inflicting punish- 


1 Ambassadors refused admission by them at the frontier, Xen., Hell., 2, 
2,18. Negotiations between the Ephors and foreign ambassadors, Hdt. 3, 
46; 6, 106; 9, 7-9. Thuc. 1, 90. Xen. 8,1, 1; 5, 2,11. Polyb. 4, 34, 5. 
Plut., Cim.,6. Them.,19. Diod.11, 40. Ambassadors made their proposals 
before the Ephors and the Apella: Xen. 2, 4, 88; 5,2,11. Polyb., 4, 84, 6, 
says of such an ambassador, ry 3¢ Maxdre ouvexwpnoay (sc. of Epopa) Swoew 
Thy éxxAnolav. 

* Xen., de rep. Lac., 11, 2, rpwrov pev rolvvy ol Epopor wpoxnpirrovor ra Ern els 
& 8c? orparetecOa. The technical expression for this is dpoupdy dalvew. Hell, 
6, 4,17. Xen. uses this repeatedly, e.g. 3, 2,5; 8,5, 6; 4,2,9; 5, 8, 18; 6G, 
5, 10. The Ephors despatched the generals and armies on special services. 
Hdt. 9,10. Thuc. 8,12. Xen., Hell., 2, 4,29; 5,1, 88; 5, 4,14; Anab., 2, 6, 
2. General’s appointment regularly made by the Apella: cf. what Xen., 
Hell., 4,2, 9; 6, 5, 10, says of the general’s appointment as contrasted with 
the ppoupa palvew of the Ephors. Cf. Dum., op. cét., 148. 151/2. 156. 

® The Ephors gave the generals instructions: Thuc. 8,11; Xen., Hell., 
8,1, 1.7; 8, 2, 6.12; Diod. 14, 20; recalled them: Thuc. 1, 181, Plut., Lys., 
19, Ages., 15; Apophth. Lac., p. 257 Didot, 89, 41. First entry of the 
Ephors’ official residence by the generals after their return, Plut., Lys., 20. 
All instructions of importance were of course given by the Ephors only 
after they were authorized to do so by the Gerousia or Apella. Cf. e.g. 
Xen., 6, 4, 8, with Plut., Ages.,28; and Xen. 5, 2, 82 ff. For the form in 
which orders were given to generals at a distance, i.e. for the oxurdAy, as it 
was called, see Plut., Lys., 19. Gell., N.A.,17, 9. Schol. ad Arist., Birds, 
1288. Auson., epist., 28,23. Two Ephors accompanied the kingsin war: Xen., 
Hell., 2, 4,86. Gowep yap voulterac tiv Bactdei S00 tw epipwv tvorparetver Oat. 
Cf. de rep. Lac., 18,5. Hdt. 9, 76. 

¢ Xen. 3, 4, 2. 5, 2, 9. 
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ment. The Ephors superintended the education of the young. 
Every ten days the Epheboi had to appear before the Ephors 
naked to be examined; their clothing and their quarters were 
subject to the Ephors’ inspection. Moreover they supervised the 
relations of the older youths towards their protégés. In case of 
any particularly serious offence on the part of the boys or young 
men the Paidonomos brought the culprit before the Ephors for 
judgment. The Ephors annually appointed the three Hippagretai 
from among the young men, the Hippagretai again selecting the 
Hippeis.| Even when the young men had been enrolled among 
the adults, their outward behaviour remained under the control 
of the Ephors, who could punish any Spartan for any act which 
in their opinion was unseemly.? 

This power of supervision and punishment possessed by the 
Ephors extended even to the other magistrates. They could sus- 
pend them from their offices, put them in prison, and 
impeach them on capital charges. Lastly the magis- gi arate : 
trates at the conclusion of their year of office had to pes fre 
render account of it before the Ephors.s The kings sais 
Were in a similar position of dependence towards the Ephors, who 
exercised supervision over the minutest details even of their social 
conduct.4 The kings were bound to appear before the Ephors at 
the third summons. The Ephors, unlike the other Spartans, did 
not rise from their seats in the king’s presence. Every month 


1 The summons issued by the Ephors on entering office, rposéxew rots 
yéuos, is a particular manifestation of their general supervision of the 
laws. Plut., Clem., 9. Examination and control of the Epheboi, Agath- 
archides ap. Ath., 12,550 C. Aelian, Var. Hist., 14,7. 8,10. Punishment of 
the disobedient, Xen., de rep. Lac., 4,6. Selection of the lwraypéra, Xen., 
tbid., 4,38. Dum., op. cif., p. 120, concludes from Xen., Hell., 6, 4, 16, that 
they also presided at the games. Cf. Plut., Ages., 29. 

* Xen., de rep. Lac., 8, 4, Epopo: ody Ixavol pév elor Symodv by Av Bovrwrrat, 
xipio 5’ éxxpdrrey xapaxpiua. Examples in Dum, ébid., 120 ff. 

* Xen., de rep. Lac., 8, 4, xépsor 5¢ xal Apxovras peratd (xal) xararaioac cat 
elptal ye xal wepl rijs yuxijs els dyadva xaraorfoa. Arist., Pol., 2,9=p. 48, 29, 
Sétece Se Oy ty ri epdpwy dpxh rdoas evOtvew Tds dpxds. Sphodrias impeached 
by the Ephors, Xen., Hell., 5, 4, 24. 

4 The Ephors obliged King Anaxandridas to marry another wife, that 
the royal family should not die out, Hdt. 5,40; they watched over the 
confinement of this king’s wife, that no supposititious child should be foisted 
upon them, Hdt. 5, 41; they punished Agesilaos 87: rovs xowods roNiras 
l8ious xrara:, Plut., Ages., 5. The Ephors’ supervision of the queens: Plat., 
Alcsb., 1, 121. 
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the kings took an oath before the Ephors to govern according to 
the laws of the State, when the Ephors answered by promising 
in that case to preserve the royal power undisturbed.! Every 
nine years, finally, the Ephors observed the heavens on a clear 
moonless night, and if they happened to see a shooting star, it 
was taken as a sign that the kings had been guilty of a re- 
ligious offence. The Ephors then suspended them from their 
office, until an oracle favourable for the kings came from Delphi 
or Olympia.” 

Again, the Ephors’ supervision extended to the 
robe arene Perioicoi and Helots, They had the power of put. 
Perioicoi — ting the former to death without trial; the xpumreia 

Helots 

was under their direction. Any evil foreign in- 
fluences which became serious at Sparta were removed by the 
Ephors, sometimes by the Xenelasia, sometimes by 
some other direct mode of interposition.* The financial 
Control of the 2dministration and the State treasury were under their 
Finances. special management and superintendence. Hence they 

received the war-booty, and managed the taxation.5 
Religious Lastly, the Ephors had certain religious duties. At 
Functions. any rate in later times they offered a public sacrifice 


Xenelasia. 


1 Plut., Cleom., 10, says that the king had to obey the Ephor's third sum- 
mons. Xen., de rep. Lac., 15, 6, tells us, cal Spas S¢ wdvres bravlorayras 
Baccdet xrhy ovdx Epopor dd rwr epopixaw Sippwv. The personal honour which, 
according to Plut., Ages., 4, that king showed to the Ephors is made a duty 
of all kings in Plut., prac. reip. ger., 21. The oaths of the kings and Ephors, 
Xen., thid., 15, 7: «al Spxous dé dAAHAOLS KaTa hive wovwoivrat Egopot pev bwep ris 
eiNews: Basteds 3 bwép édavrod. 6 5€ Spxos €orl rw pév Baotdel xara rovs Tis wodews 
keyévous vopous Bacirevoey, Ty Sé wodes Euwedopxobvros éxelvou dorupéXKrov Thy 
Baoirelay wapétev. Nicol. Dam. 114 ap. Miiller., fr. hist. gr., 8, 459, narrows 
down this reciproca] oath to a single oath of the king at his accession. 
Polyb. 24, 8b describes the relation of the kings towards the Ephors as 
that of children to their parents. 

2 Plut., Ag., 11, & érwy évvda AaBdvres ol Epopor vixra eebusis cal doéXnvoy 
owTrTy edeerarca: xpos olpavdy dwoB\émovres. €dy oby Ex pépous rivds els Erepov 
bépos dorhp diakty, xplvovor rods Bactdets ws wepl rd Oeiov éfauaprdvovras Kal 
Karawavove. THS apxijs, wéxpe Wy éx Aerduv 4 'Oruurlas xpnouds EXOy rots HrAwKdct 
Tw Baotéwy BonOwy. 

3 Isocr. 12, 181, whose declaration I do not hold myself at liberty to 
doubt. Cf. Xen., Hell., 8, 8,8 For the xpurreia see Aristot. ap. Plut., Lyc., 
28. 

4 Cf. Hdt. 3,148. Plut., Ag., 10; Instit. Lac., 17. 

5 Receipt of the booty gained in war: Plut., Lys. 16. Diod., 18, 106. 
Control of the taxes: Plut., Ages., 16. Vid. Schoémann, z. Sé., p. 149/50. 
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to Athene Chalkioikos and regulated the calendar. It is possible 
that it was part of their religious functions to obtain the dream- 
oracles from the temple of Pasiphaa in Thalamai.! I deal with 
the judicial functions of the Ephors in another place. 


E. Inferior Magistrates. 


The remaining magistrates of the Lacedzemonian State were either 
elected in the Apella or appointed by the kings and Ephors. They 
were responsible to the Ephors, and could by them be 
suspended from their office, thrown into prison, and 
accused on charges involving life and limb.? All magistrates fell 
into two classes, civil and military. The civil magistrates in- 
cluded in the first place the zpofevor, appointed by the kings, and 

xpétevo. the four Ivo, who likewise were appointed by the 

wo. kings, each naming two. The former had to look after 
the strangers, who came on certain occasions to Sparta; the latter 
were the kings’ intermediaries in the intercourse with Delphi. 
They dined with the kings. The éuréAwpo, for whom in Roman 
times we find dyopavopor, had the supervision of the gwerwpor 
moarket trade; the dpycovwor supervised the women’s &ppéovvor. 
behaviour.* At the head of the general education of the young 


In General. 


1 Polyb. 4, 35. Plut., Ag., 16, For the dream oracle in the Temple of 
Pasiphaa, see Plut., Ag., 9; Cleom.,7. Cic., de Divin., 1, 48, 96. 

? Just. 3, 8, says, among other things of Lycurgus, “ Populo sublegendi 
s2natum vel creandi quos vellet magistratus potestatem permisit. The lot 
not in use at Sparta; Isocr. 12, 1538/4. Arist., Pol., 6 (4) 9=p. 161, 17 
Bekker. The wpégevor and Ilv@ioc were chosen by the kings, Hdt. 6, 57; the 
txwaypéra: by the Ephors, Xen., de rep, Lac., 4,8. Nothing further can be 
settled. Account given before the Ephors, Arist., Pol., 2,9=p. 48, 29. Their 
rights in relation to other magistrates, Xen., op. cit., 8, 4. 

5 Hdt. 6, 67. Suid. Ivéso. For the duties of wpétevo: in general, see 
Suid., wpotévous éxddouv rods reraypuévous els 7rd bwodéxec0ar rods tévous rods ef 
HArAwy wbd\ewy feovras=Schol. Arist., Birds, 1021. Cf. Hesych., sub verb. 
Monceaux, les proxénies grecques, 6 ff., Paris, 1886, regards these wpstevor not 
as magistrates, but persons selected by the kings to receive strangers from 
@ city which had no xpétevos at Sparta. Hdt.’s turn of expression, however, 
makes me still think them magistrates. This naturally does not exclude 
the possibility that individual States had their own wpétevn in Sparta, and 
Sparta had hers in other States, as Monceaux, op. cit., 146 ff., demonstrates. 

4 The single thing we know of the euwéAwpor is theshort gloss of Hesych., 
éuwédwpos’ dyopayéuos’ Adxwves. For the later dyopayéuo:, 82e p. 26. Of the 
dpuécuvoe we are similarly informed by Hesych. only dapudcvvac dpxy 7s €v 
Aaxedalpove éwi ris evxooulas rw yuvaccaw. I can make nothing of Hesych., 
yepodxrat® ol Siuapxo: waps Adxwow and é€umacévras’ dpxeidy re év Aaxedalnore. 
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was the radovdpos ; the dumwades were perhaps his sub- 
ordinates.. We must also mention the Kv@npodixys, 
who was sent from Sparta to Cythera, and 20 dppocrat, 
with whom we have already dealt more fully.’ 

Mittary Of the military magistrates far the most important 
Officers. was the vavapyxos, who, during his one year of office, 
was in command of the Lacedemonian fleet. The office 
of vavapxos, which might only be filled by the same 
person once, was styled by Aristotle a second kingship, and ex- 
isted demonstrably in the time of the Persian wars. The vavapxos 
deputy in his office was the émsrodes.4 We must also 
mention, as military officers, the woA¢uapyo with their 
cuupopeis, the Aoxyayol, revryKovTpes, évwporapxat, immappoorat, the 
dpxwv trav cxevopopwv. The xpewdairns, “EAAavodixat, tayiat, and 
AaduporGAac acted indeed in war, but held no command.’ All 
these will be dealt with in the section on the war department. 
Of commanders of separate divisions in the army we find 6 ém 
THS KpuTreias Terayuevos, who undoubtedly commanded the young 
iwraypérar, men of the age which was employed for the xpu7reia, 
Gyaboepyol. and the three immaypérar, who commanded the select 
corps of the 300 irmets. The five dyafoepyol, finally, were employed 


waSovdpos. 


dppocral. 


vatapxos. 


ério-rodeds. 


1 For the racdorducs vid. Ken., de rep. Lac., 2, 2; 4,6. Plut., Lyc, 12, 
Hesych., radovéuos’ dpxh ms wapd Adxwow. The duwacdes again are only 
known to us from a gloss of Hesych., duracdes' of ray waldwy exiuedodpuevor 
wapa Adxwow. Perhaps this place was subsequently taken by the Aldeo or 
Bldvoc. See for them, p. 26. 

2 For the Kuénpodlxns, vid. Thuc., 4, 58. Our information about the 20 
dppooral is given by the Schol. ad Pind., Ol., 6, 154: foay 82 dppocral 
Aaxedatpovlwy efxoor. Cf. p. 86. For the harmosts in the States of the 
league see below. 

§ On the Nauarchia in Sparta, see Beloch in the N. Rh. Mus., 84, 117 ff. 
Fleischhandel, d. spart. Verf. bei Xenophon, 57 ff., collects the passages in 
Xenophon. Arist., Pol., 2,9=p. 49, 80: éwt yap rois Bacidedoww obo orparryois 
didlos 4 vavapyla cxeddv érépa Bacidela xabéornxevy. Eurybiades is called 
pavapxos by Hdt. 8,42, See also Diod. 11,12. Beloch., ebid., 119 ff., shows 
that the Nauarchia lasted a year. od yap vbmos avrots dis gov avrdv vavapxeiv. 
Xen., Hell., 2,1,7. Cf. Plut., Lyc., 7; Diod. 18, 100. 

4 That the éwicrod\eds was the vice-admiral appears from Poll. 1, 96; 
Xen., Hell., 2, 1,7; Plut., Lys. 7. Cf. Xen: 1, 1, 28; 4, 8,11; 5, 1,5 and 6. 
Once we find, instead of émioroAeds the title éricrodkaddpos, Xen., 6, 2, 2d. 
The éx:Bdrns, mentioned, e.g., Thuc. 8, 61, Xen., Hell., 1, 8,17, was a naval 
officer, but indubitably inferior in rank to the émiorodevs. 

§ For the military officers, see Gabriel, de magistratib. Lacedemonvor., 
p. 15 ff. 
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on courier-service. The five eldest of the young men just passing 
from the iets were appointed to this office.! 

In conclusion, we must mention the subordinate officers: the 
heralds, flute-players, and cooks, whose occupations 


were hereditary.? eee 


3. THe WaR DEPARTMENT. | 


The onesided favour shown to military merit in the Lacede- 
monian State was noticed even by the ancients, and 


Sparta’s government was for this reason compared to Character of 
e e e id e e the State. 
that of a military camp.* The prohibition in force at 


Sparta against leaving the country without permission, and the 
threat of death for emigrating to a foreign land, show that this 
view of their State was familiar to the Spartans themselves.® 
This military character was impressed upon the Spartans’ mode 
of life with irresistible strictness. The State institutions, which 
Were expressions of this, merely fixed in formal law customs 
long prevalent. It must have been only after protracted wars 
that the Spartans subdued their country, beginning with the in- 


1 § él rijs kpvwrelas rerayuévos; Plut., Cleom., 28. lrmwaypéra:; Xen., de rep. 
Lac., 4, 8. dyaboepyol; Hdt. 1, 67: ol 8¢ dyadoepyol clot ray dordy, étlovres éx 
tov lrxéwy alel of rpecBurara, révre Ereos éxdorov, rods det rodrov tov émauréy, 
Toy ay étlwoe éx Trav lewéwy, Lraprinréwy Tp Kowp Siaweumroudvovs wn éuvbew 
GAAovs AMAy. See Suid. sub verb., Lex. Seguer. 209, 4; 883, 30. 

? Hdt. 7, 184; 6,60. Mdrrw» and Kepdwy, the heroes of rw éy rois didirloes 
woovvrwy re Tas udtas Kal xepayyivTwy roy oivov Staxdywv. Ath. 4, 178 F; 2, 
89c; 12, 550 v. 

® Since the first edition this subject has been treated by Stehfen, de 
Spartanorum re militari. D. i. Greifswald, 1881; A. Bauer, in the Handb. d. 
cl. Alterth.- W., 4,241 tf.; H. Droysen, Heerwesen und Kriegfahr. der Griechen, 
65-74 in Hermann. 

4 Cf. Isocr. 6, 81: éxeio 3° ofy waiot pavepdy, Srt Taw ‘Ej Sievnvdyaper ov 
TY peyeber Tis wodews OVSE TH WANE: Tw dvOpwrwr, GAN Ere Thy worsteiay duolay 
kareornodpueda orpatorddy Kaws Scoxoupévy xal weBapyetw é0édovre Trois Apxovorv. 
Arist., Pol., 2,9=p. 50, 2, says: mwpds yap udpos dperis 9 waoa ovvrais ruwy 
vonwy dorly, Thy wo\euxhy. See further Trieber, Forsch. 2. spart. Verfassungs- 
gesch., p. 1 ff. 

§ Td unddva rw paxluwy Avev Tis Twv dpxdvrwy yripyns dwrodnue given by 
Isocr., 11, 18 is extended to all Spartans by Arist. ap. Harp.: xal yap rd 
pndéva. Sve also Plut., instit. Lac., 19; Ag.,11: rdv 82 dwedOdvra rijs Xadprns 
éwl peroiouy wpds érépous dwrodvhoxew Kxedever. Trieber, quest. Lac., p. 57 ff., 
has collected all the passages bearing on this point. 
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terior of Laconia; and when this subjugation was completed, the 
very character of the State thus founded compelled its masters to 
be always on the watch against their subjects and slaves, who 
obeyed only unwillingly and under compulsion. The town, Sparta, 
was the permanent camp and base from which the conquerors 
held the conquered land in check. What they lacked in numbers, 
had to be made up by the highest development of warlike ability. 
But this could only be attained by giving up all other interests, 
and it was only by making this sacrifice that Spartans became 
the military artists of Greece, whose invincibility was, until the 
battle of Leuctra, an axiom of Greek popular faith.! 

The constant discipline and practice required for the main- 
_ tenance of this military excellence, was only possible for men, 
whose energies were not claimed by anything else. The allotment 
of fixed xAyjpo to the ordinary citizens (and even they were set 
free, thanks to the labours of the Helots, from the necessity of 
cultivating their lots) relieved them from any anxiety for their 
daily bread, so that they reserved their powers entire for the 
interests of the State.2 But if the State thus secured to its 
citizens the possibility of consecrating themselves wholly to their 
military calling, it at the same time required this possibility to 
be used to the full, and therefore made the possession of citizen 
rights depend upon participation in the Spartan Agoge, and on 
regular contribution to the Syssitia.’ 

To pass on to the consideration of details. The reference to 
the Spartan boy’s future military calling manifested itself immedi- 
ately at his birth. It was not the father, as was usual 
elsewhere, who decided whether the new-born child 
was to be brought up or not. Instead of this the decision rested 
with the elders of the Phyle, who, after inspecting the child, if 
they found him strong and well formed, ordered him to be brought 
up; if not, they had him exposed in the "Awoféra, a gorge of Tay- 
getus.* Those boys who had been pronounced fit to live were then 


Education. 


1 Oncken, d. Staatslehre d. Aristot., 1, 248 ff. The Spartans as reyvirat xal 
coproral rwy wodeuixav, Plut., Pelop., 28, Xen., de rep. Lac., 13,5. Cf. Plut., 
Ages., 26. Trieber, quest. Lac., p. 70/1. 

2 Cf. p. 88. 

8 Cf. p. 42. ! 

‘ Plut., Lyc., 16. When Plut. says of the elders of the Phyle, cAfpov airy 
(s.e., the boy who was to be brought up) rwy évaxioxiNwy xpocveluayres, he 
can hardly be right in this general statement. 
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brought up in their several homes under the superintendence of 
the women till their seventh year. When they reached that age, 
the State took over their education, which was directed by the 
watSovouos.! Every boy was entered in one of the various Bova, 
and inside this again in one of the fAa, which were subdivisions 
of the Bova? Over each Bota was a Bovayds, over each Ta an 
iAapyos ; they were taken from the young men of more than twenty 
years of age.? The whole of the members of the Bota: were divided 
into three classes, the zaides from seven to eighteen years old, the 
peAXpaves from eighteen to twenty, the ipaves from twenty to thirty. 
Of the latter again, the younger were called zpwripaves, the elder 
opacpeis.4 

The entire mode of life of these boys and youths was directed to 
hardening their bodies. Beginning with their twelfth year, the 
boys were close cropped, made to go barefoot, and play habitually 
naked. From their twelfth year they went without under- 
clothing, and slept together in their TAac and Bova, on beds of 
reeds gathered by their own hands from the banks of the Eurotas.® 
Every year the young men who had reached a certain age gave 


1 Xen., de rep. Lac., 2,2; Plut., Lyc., 17. 

* Plut., Lyc., 16, where the divisions are called dyé\a: and Da. See also 
Plut., Ages., 2; Inst. Lac., 6, p. 293. That dyé&\n= ota is shown by Hesych.: 
Bova’ dyéAn waldwy. (Adxwves.) Bovayds’ dyeAdpxns, 6 ris dyéAns Apxwy wais 
Adxwres. 

§ From Plut., Lyc., 17: wat xar’ dyédas avrol xpotcravro rw Aeyoudevwy elpévwv 
del rdv cwhpovéorarov cal paxtusraroy, it would appear that the youths and 
boys themselves chose the fovayés. But see Lyc.,16. For the head of the 
TAat, see Xen., de rep. Lac., 2, 11: €0nxe rijs Dns éxdorns rdv ropwraroyv ray elpévwy 
&pxew. Cf. Grasberger, Erzieh. u. Unterr., Th. 3. For the training of the 
Epheboi, cf. 57 ff. 

‘ The ages can be determined, it appears to me, from Plut., Lyc., 17: 
eLpevas dé xadodor rods Eros Fon Sevrepoy éx waldwy yeyovdras, medrelpevas bt ray 
waldwy mxpeoBurdrovs. oStos ody 6 elpny elxoot Ern yeyovws Apxer x. r.r. On the 
correct forms of the names, vid. Kuhn’s Zeitschr., 8, 58; Phil., 10, 481; 
Curtius, Stud., 4,1, 116. Phot.: cxararpwrelpas’ rpwretpat (xpwripaves, as Mor. 
Schmidt writes xara wpwrlpavas in Hesych.) ol wepl elxoos Ern raph Adxwot. 
Paus. 3, 14, 6: of 3é (sc. of opacpeis) elowy ol éx Trav épjBuw els Avdpas dpxduevor 
guvreheiv. Mention of odapets in inscriptions; C.1LG., 1886, 1482; Le Bas 
164; Bullet. de corr. Hell., 1, 879, 2. For other designations of age, see 
Miller, Dor., 2, 296 (309-10). 

5 Plut., Lyc., 16; Inst. Lac., 5, 6, p. 293; Ken., de rep. Lac., 2, 8,4. Photius 
on ouvégnBos Says: Lxrapridrat 3¢ odevvas (8c. rods EP}Bous Karoo): deéxpivow Se 
avrovs dpa ry H8y, rouréorw wepl wevrexaldexa xal éxxaldexa Ern yeyovéras Tuw 
vewrépuy waldwr xal xa’ davrovs foxovv dydpoic Gat. 
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public proof of their power of enduring bodily pain. This dapac- 
tiywots, as it was called, originally perhaps had had a religious 
significance; it took place at the altar of Artemis Orthia or 
Orthosia. The youths who took part in this competition were 
flogged till the blood came, and he came off conqueror—fwpovixys 
—who bore the flogging longest and most stoically. It hap- 
pened not seldom that they would hold out until they sank to the 
earth dead.1 To train the youths in cunning and craftiness, 
they were allowed to steal provisions to eke out the very scanty 
supplies furnished to them. If they succeeded in this without 
being detected, they went unpunished; otherwise hunger and a 
flogging awaited them.2 The particular exercises which the 
young Spartans practised all had the object of fitting them to 
become skilful warriors. Hence they zealously practised all the 
gymnastic exercises which aim at general bodily development.? 
Of particular warlike games, which they played side against 
side, we hear of the fight at the Platanistas, and the ball-match 
in the theatre“ Before the development of the body that of the 
mind had completely to give way. The Spartan boys were, from 
their earliest years, practised in the art of brief speaking, but in 
nothing else.§ 


1 Lucian, Anach., 88; Plut., Lyc.,18; Instit. Lac., 40, p. 296. Plut., Lyc., 18, 
calls the competitors &gnBa ; Instit. Lac., 40, ratdes. Hygin., fabul., 261: “ubi 
(sc. in Laconia) sacrificii consuetudo adolescentum verberibus servabatur, 
qui vocabantur Pwuovixa:, quia aris superpositi contendebant, qui plura 
posset verbera sustinere.” Trieber, quest. Lac., p. 25 ff., gives an accurate 
collection of all passages bearing upon this. 

2 Plut., Lyc., 17,18; Inatit. Lac., 12,18, p. 298; Apophth. Lac., p. 288, 82; Xen., 
de rep. Lac., 2, 5 ff. ; Isocr. 12, 211/2. 

® For the various exercises, vid. Haase on Xen., de rep. Lac., p. 219, 108. 

4 Description of the udyn, at the Ddaramncras, Paus. 3, 14, 8 ff.; Lucian, 
Anachars., 38; Cic., Tusc. disp., 5, 27, 77. Of the ball-match, Lucian, tbid., 
says: uduvnoo, fv wore xal és Aaxedaluova EXOqs, wh Karayeddoa unde exelvwy 
pnbe oleoOar udrnv woveiy aurots, dxéray } opalpas répe dy rH Oedrpy cupweodsvres 
walwow dd\djdous x.7.A. Particular form of the game—Demetr., de elocut., § 122: 
Epopos év Aaxedaluon rdv wepiépyws cal ovx émcxwplws cpaploavra épacriywoev. 
Schol. ad Plat., Laws., 1, 683: éviore & xal cpatpay 4 Addo Tt épplrrovy, dare Tov 
Wpwrov aprdcayTa wiKay. 

5 Plut., Lyc., 18,19. We cannot determine for certain how far the 
Spartan boys learnt the elements of reading and writing. Plut., Lyc., 16, 
SAYS: yedupara pév ody Evexa THs xpelas éudyOavory, while Isocr., 12, 209, denies 
even this. Perhaps we may assume as certain that many Spartans learnt 
to read and write, hut only by private instruction. On Laconism ir 
speaking see Plat., Protag., 842. 
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Although those {paves, who were the heads of the Boda: and tra, 
were entrusted with the general instruction and supervision of 
the youths and boys belonging to their particular divi- gtenyfAas 
sions, it was customary for a friendship which lasted and dtras. 
beyond the years of the Agoge to be formed between each youth 
of a greater age and a boy, the object being the education of the 
younger. The youth was called, with reference to this relation, 
ciomvyAas, because he was filled with love for his protégé ; the boy 
dtras, because he was to listen to the teaching and instruction of 
the ciorvyjAas. This relation was regarded as that of lover and 
love, but its degradation to sensuality was visited with heavy 
punishment.! 

The public Syssitia at Sparta had also, without doubt, a mili- 
tary object, and in their inner significance may be regarded as 
associations of mess-comrades in a camp. Indeed, their syssitia. 
military character is attested by the designation of the 
members of such a Syssition as cvoxyva; by the Polemarchs’ 
supervision of them; and by the explicit testimony of ancient 
writers.2 At Sparta the Syssitia bore properly the name drdpeia, 


1 On the duties of the fpayes, who were the heads of the divisions, see 
Plut., Zyc., 17,18. That the lovers were young men, is attested by Plut., 
Lyc., 17: 3n 8 rots rndtxobros épacral raw evdoxluwy véwy cuvavertpépovro. 
They were responsible for the boy’s conduct, Lyc., 18; Aelian, Var. Hist., 8, 
10. Sensuality punished by lifelong Atimia, Aelian, ibid., 8, 12; Plut., 
Instt. Lac., 7. For the meaning of eloxyj\as and diras see Schimann ad 
Plut., Cleom., 181 ff., and the authorities quoted Ant. tur. publ. Gr., 187, no. 5. 
Elowy\as is to be regarded as the lover, divas as the love. Vid. Et. M.: 
divas’ 6 épwuevos’ rapa 7d dew, & dori xvéew 6 cloxvéwy Tov Epwra Ty épacTy. pact 
yap ylvecOat roy Epwra éx tod elowvetcOa éx Tis poppijs rot épwutvov. 50ev xal 
elowvdas Kadovar rods épacras wapd Adxwoww. Accordingly, elorveivy is used of 
the object of affection, elowveicOa: of the lover, as appears from Xen., Symp., 
4,15: dd yap 7d duwvety re Huds rods Kadovds Tots épwrixois, and Plut., Cleom., 8, 
where, in explaining épacrod yeyovdros, he adds, rovro 82 durveicGar Aaxeda- 
pévco, Kadotow. 6 elaxv}das, a8 the lover, must consequently have a passive 
sense, he who is breathed upon by love through the beloved. A passive 
meaning for eloxv}\as is assumed also by the explanation which makes 
elorvydas 6 épwpevos, which proceeds from the supposition that elowveiy = épgy. 
See Aelian, Var. Hist., 3,12; Et. M., elowvydns.. "Atras, according to Aristoph., 
in the Lex. Seguer., 348, 2, 6 épsuevos, is to be derived from dtw, not as the Et. 
M. gives, from déw, &nu. 

2 On the Syssitia’s military character, vid. Oncken, d. Staatslehre des 
Aristot., 2, 325 ff. The members of a ¢cdircoy were called aigxnva, Xen., de- 
rep. Lac., 7,4; 9,4; 15,5. Xen., 15, 4, calls the feeding together oxnveiy; 
the State guaranteed the kings a Sypocla oxnv}. Cf. Trieber, op. cit., p. 
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and later ¢iSira.! In all probability all Spartans of more than 
twenty years old (with the exception of those ipaves who were the 
heads of Bova: or TAac) were entitled and bound to be participants 
in the Phiditia.? Originally the kings seem to have been exempt 
from the duty of taking their meals in their Phidition; but later 
the Ephors compelled them to do so. Only those might absent 
themselves who were offering a family sacrifice or were away 
hunting. The Phiditia ceased only when a State sacrifice was 
being offered, with which general feasts were regularly con- 
nected. The number of members of a Phidition was about fif- 
teen ; in order to secure complete harmony within the Phidition,* 
new members were admitted only by unanimous consent. The 
expenses of the king’s table were met by the State; all other 


21/2. The Polemarchs superintendence is attested by Plut., Lyc.,12. In 
Plat., Laws., 1,683 the Athenian interrogates the Spartan, who replies in 
the affirmative: rd cvaclria dapew xal ra yuprdow xpds toy wideuov etnupja ac 
Te vouobéry; Of the Cretan Syssitia, Plat., sbid., 1, 625, says: éwel xal ra 
cvocizia xwduvevec Evvaryayely dpwy, ws wdvres, Oxéray orparevwyra, 760" be’ abrou 
Tod wpdyuaros dvayxdfovra dudakis alray Evexa tvoccreiy Tolroy rdv xpbyvov. CE. 
Dionys. Hal. 2, 28; Lex. Seguer. 808, 21. See Bielschowsky, de Spartano- 
rum syssitiis, p. 82 ff. 

1 On the Syssitia cf. Miller, Dor., 2, 198 (210) ff.; 269 (288), and 
Bielschowsky, de Spartanorum syssitiis, Breslau, 1869. For the oldest 
name, see the fragment of Aleman, quoted by Ephoros ap. Strab., 482: 
doivas 5é cal év Oidooocw—dvdpelwy wapd Sairuubvecot wpéwer watdva xardpxew 
with which agrees Arist., Pol., 2, 10=p. 51,11: nat ré ye dpxaiov éxddoup (sc. 
Ta cuaolria) ol Adxwves ov didliria GN dvbpeia, xaOdwep ol Kpfres. That didirra— 
in the MSS. often changed into gedir.a—is the right form, is shown by the 
line of Antiphanes, quoted in Ath. 4,148 a.,and by Plut., Zyc.,12. For the 
etymology of the word ¢?uidlriov, see Plut., Lyc., 12. Schdmann, Griech. 
Alterth., 1, 286, takes it to mean a “sitting”; Bielschowsky, p. 12, supposes 
the original full title was advépeia gidiria, meaning cens virorum, and 
derives it from fev. 

That the Spartan youths, after completing their twentieth year, took 
part in the Phiditia has been inferred from Plut., Lyc.,15. See Bielschow- 
sky, 14/15. Of course we cannot be absolutely certain. The tpaves who 
supervised divisions fed with their charges, Plut., Lyc., 17, 18. 

S Acording to Hdt., 6, 57,the kings might or might not attend the 
Phidition; this was not so later. Plut., Lyc.,12; Apophth. Lac., p. 278, 6; cf. 
Bielschowsky, p. 17; Plut., Lyc., 12: é&y» yap olkoe Secwvety owdre Oicas ris F 
Kuvyywv dyloee, rods 32 AddAous Ede wapetvac. Hesych.: dpédi:ros (Cobet, 
apldiros)’ nuépa wapa Adxwouw, év 7 Ovovowy. 

$ Plut., Lyc., 12: cuvypxovro 5¢ ava wevrexaidexa xal Bpaxet rovrwr éddrrovs 4 
m\elous, where the mode of voting at the admission of a new member is also 
touched upon. See Bielschowsky, pp. 15/6. 
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Spartans had to contribute for the Phiditia every month a medim- 
nos of barley-flour, 8 choes of wine, 5 minzw of cheese, 2} ming of 
figs, and 10 Aginetan obols. Perhaps the money thus collected 
was spent in the purchase of the pigs for the meals.! The regular 
dish was the Bada or aiwaria, i.e. pork cooked in blood, and 
seasoned with salt and vinegar. Of this, each had a certain 
quantity; but he might take as much as he liked of the bread 
and wine. The dessert consisted of cheese, olives, and figs.? 
Besides this regular fare members of the Phidition contributed 
not unfrequently extra delicacies, portions of sacrifices, game 
killed in the chase, and wheaten bread. When luxury invaded 
even Sparta, the extra dishes, then called éraxAa, became the 
most important, while the aizaria was only retained for form’s 
sake.® All these Phiditia took place in a species of encamp- 
ment or collection of tents, most probably in the Hyacinthian 
street.* 

In the tactical organization of the Lacedzemonian army, various 
changes were introduced as time wenton.© We find organisation 
the establishment of évwporia, rpraxddes, and cvociria Of the Army. 


1 On the king’s table, vid. Ken., de rep. Lac., 15, 4, and Plut., Lyc., 12, 
who gives the Laconian measures, while Dicaiarchos ap. Ath., 4, 141 c. has 
converted them into Attic measures. Cf. Hultsch, grtech. u. rém. Metrol.,? 
500; Bielschowsky, p. 23 ff. 

2 Plut., Lyc., 12 calls the Spartan national dish 6 péAas {wuss. The proper 
Spartan name is gathered from Poll. 6, 57: 6 52 uéAas xadovpevos fwuds, 
Aaxwrixdy ev ws ext word 7d deca, fore 3°} Kadoupévn aluarla. Hesych. says, 
Bada fwuds. Adxwves. The ingredients of the aluaria are blood, as appears 
from the name, Becov xpéas ¢p0dv (Dicaiarch. ap. Ath. 4, 141 8), vinegar and 
salt, as may be inferred from Plut., de sanit. preec., 12: xal xaOdwep of Adxwves 
béos kal Gras Sévres TH payeipw ra Aowwa KeAetovor ew TH lepely fyreiv. For the 
other ingredients see Dicaiarch. ap. Ath. 4, 141 a, B. 

8’ The extras mentioned in the text are attested by Xen., de rep. Lac., 5, 
8; Plut., Zyc., 12. It may be questioned whether such an extra was called 
€xa:xdov in the earlier times. Cf. what Ath. 4, 188 B ff. has collected rept 
Trwv Aaxwvixwy cupwoglw». On the desuctude of the Syssitia in Sparta see 
Bielschowsky, p. 27 ff. 

* Paus. 7, 1, 8, cat Fv cal és éud Ere abrw rdgos &Oa Ta Seixrva Aaxedatporlocs 
éorl ra didiria Kadovpeva. Their tent form is to be inferred from the fact that 
Xen. calls the members of a Phidition cicxnyva. Vid. p. 65. That the 
Phiditia were held in the Hyacinthian street, is the plausible deduction of 
Bielschowsky pp. 22/3 from a comparison of Polemon’s statement ap. Ath. 
2, 39 C with that of Demetrios of Skepsis ap. Ath. 4, 173 F. 

5 The account of Beloch, Bevolker. d. griech. rom. Welt, 131 ff., does little 
to advance our knowledge of the historical development of the Lacede- 
monian army. 
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attributed to Lycurgus. Whether these expressions really indi- 
cated divisions of the army, and, if so, how these divisions were 
subordinated one to another, or whether there was any such subor- 
dination at all, cannot be determined with certainty.! 

On the other hand we may take it as a certain fact that in the 
earliest times—we know that it was so still in the Persian wars 
—the Spartans and Perioicoi had separate military organizations.* 
The army of the Spartans then consisted most probably of Aoxor.® 
Each of these bore a special name, either taken from a quarter of 
the town or given for some other reason. The leaders of the Acxor 


1 Hdt. 1, 65, werd 82 ra és wbdepor Exovra evwuorlas xal rpinxddas xal cvcolria 
—tornoe Auxoipyos. Zvociria has either been taken to be the greater divi- 
sions in view of Plut., Ag., 8 (so e.g., Miller, Dor., 2,288 (Engl. Tr., 2, 258) 
Ristow u. Koechly, Gesch. d. griech. Kriegsw., 88; Stein, d. Kriegew. d. 
Spart. Konitz, 1868, p. 6, or it has been identified with the companies for 
dining—of 15 men regularly—(see Plut., Lyc., 12) and so Bielschowsky, op. 
cit., p. 82 ff., who emends p. 28 ff., Plut., 4g., 8 We must bear in mind that 
oveciria is certainly no Spartan expression, that in Sparta they were rather 
called in the earliest days dydpeia, later gidizia (see p. 66). It is impossible 
to determine Herodotus’ meaning. I would take oveoiria in its general 
sense as associations of mess-companions; it is manifestly used so in 
Polyain. 2, 8, 11—see also Aelian, Var. Hist., 2,1, 15; 2, 8, 11—where, how- 
ever, of course it does not denote any official subdivision. Cf. Stehfen, de 
Spartanorum re militari, 28 ff.; Trieber, ibid., p. 15 ff., who explains Hdt.'s 
ovoeciria as different from the gidi7:a, takes it as meaning simply a military 
subdivision of the évwuoria, and strikes out vpenxddas as a gloss. 

2 Tyrteous’ poems presume a Spartan citizen-army. Cf. especially fr. 
11, 15, 16, in Bergk. I think we may argue the like for the Persian wars 
from Hdt. 9, 10. 11. 29. 

® Hesych., in a gloss that is evidently incomplete, says: Adxot . - - 
Aaxedatzovluy pyoly 'Aporopdyns (Lyststr., 454) rérrapas. wévre ydp elow, ds 
¢noc’Apororé\ns. This has been filled up from Phot., Ad ou Aaxeda:porlwy 
rérrapes, ws 'Apioropdyns, Oouxvdlins 3¢ wévre, "Apiororé\ns S¢ éwrd. Only we 
must begin from Hesych. and suppose Aristotle really gave 5 lochoi, and 
alter Photius accordingly. For Thuc. 5, 68 in reality counts 7 Spartan 
lochoi, and therefore plainly his number has been interchanged with 
Aristotle’s in Phot. See Rose, Aristot. pseudep., p. 492, no. 154. I regard it 
as quite unallowable to explain the 5 Thucydidean lochoi in Phot. by the 
5 Argive lochoi in Thuc. 5, 72, as eg. Trieber, ibid., p. 11, does. 

¢ The Schol. on Arist., Lysistr., 454, where 4 lochoi are mentioned, says, 
dpybrepoy rd Aaxwvuw Eocxevy éterpydodar 6 wornrhs. Adxot yap ov« elol rérrapes 
dv Aaxedatmovlg, d\Ad wévre “ESwios, Lins, ’Apluas, Idods, Mecoodyns. 6 5¢ Oovav- 
lens éwrd pyoe Xwpls Tov Zeiperdv. The Schol. on Thue. 4, 8 calls the 5 Adxoe 
Aldwrcos, Tlvns, Zaplvas, TAods, Meoocodrns. Hesych. says under ’EdwAds: Adxos 
Aaxedatpovlwy orws éxadeiro,. Meoodrns undoubtedly is derived from the 
xiun Mesoa, and the Adxos IIcravdrys recorded Hat. 9, 58 (cf. Herodian, 4, 8) 
presents nothing suspicious, especially as Hdt. was connected with the 
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were the Aoxayoi, in addition to whom there were already zode- 
papxot who perhaps were employed on independent commands.! 
We first hear of a change in the Lacedemonian army organiza- 
tion in 425. The Spartan and Perioican hoplites were then 
amalgamated. This was probably due to the heavy losses which 
the Spartans had suffered in the great earthquake of 465. Spartans 
and Perioicoi were now incorporated in the same lochoi.2 In con- 
sequence the number of lochoi was increased. In B.c. 418 the 
Aoxor were the largest divisions in the Lacedemonian army: every 
Aoxos contained 4 revryxoorves, each revrnxootis 4 évwporia.® The 


Pitanatan Archias, Vid. Hdt. 8, 55. We must then substitute I:ravdrns 
for one of the lochoi names above given, the forms being plainly corrupt. 
If we follow Thue. 1, 20 (see also Hesych. Miravdrys), who denies categori- 
cally the existence of the Aédxos IIiravdrns (vid. too Bauer in the PAil., 50, 
422 ff.), there still remains the hypothesis that Hdt. called the lochos, 
which he describes as that of the Pitanatai, Aéyos IIcravdrys because it was 
composed of them, though its official name perhaps was not taken from 
the xwun Pitane. It is not open to us to substitute the namesof the Spartan 
xwuac throughout for the lochoi names we find recorded, as Ristow and 
Koechly do tbid., p. 87,7. Trieber, op. cit., pp. 11/2 considers our author- 
ities as so worthless that he passes them over with a few words. Stehfen, 
who op. cit. 6/7 regards Aristotle as the ultimate authority for the number 
5 of the lochoi in the lexicographers, supposes (p. 8, 1), that this assertion 
was erroneously attributed to Aristotle, who was perhaps speaking of the 
5 x@uacat Sparta. Harp. uépa serves to refute the idea that Arist. attested 
the number 5. Whoever assumes, as Stehfen does, that in course of time 
changes were introduced in the tactical organization of the Spartan army, 
cannot possibly offer any objection to the various declarations of Arist. 
which refer to different periods. I still regard the views I propounded in my 
first edition as the most probable. 

1 Hdt. 9, 58, says, "Apouddperos Aoxryéwy rot I:ravnréwy Abxov. He is 
counted among the wrpwro, and evidently has a voice in the council of war, 
Hdt. 9, 55. Tadlapyo in Hdt. 9, 58 is, judging by the context, not an 
official title. Cf. on this title Trieber, ibid., p. 12 ff. Evalveros 6 Kapihvou éx 
Tov wodeudpywy dparpnuévos is mentioned, Hdt. 7, 178, as leading the Lace- 
dsemonians at Tempe. 

2 The hoplites to garrison Sphacteria were drawn by lot d4éd rdyrwy riv 
Aéxwv, Thuc., 4, 8, and consisted of Spartans and Perioicoi, 'Thuc. 4, 38. 

8 The number of the Aéxo, which in the first edition I estimated at 7, 
following Thuc. 5, 68, is better left undetermined. The hypothesis of 
Stehfen, op. cit., 19 that there were 12 lochoi, is not proved. The account 
of the battle at Mantinea, Thuc. 5, 67-78, involves many difficulties. The 
following objections to Stehfen’s views, p. 18 ff., suggest themselves: Thuc. 
5, 64 says of the expedition of the Lacedsmonians évraida 5) BojGeaa rw 
Aaxedatpovluy ylyverac abray re xal Trav Eiddrwv wavdnyel dteta xal ola odrw 
xpérepov; undoubtedly he understands among the Helots the veodauwdes and 
Bpaclderon mentioned 5, 67, just as, Thuc. 7, 19, Helots and Neodamodeis are 
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Aoxos was commanded by the Aoxayds, the revrynxooris by the revr7- 
xovtnp, the évwporia by the évwpordpyys. The ror€uapyo were in 
immediate attendance on the king, transmitted his orders, and in 
difficult operations took command of separate lochoi.! 

In the course of the Peloponnesian war yet another alteration 
was introduced in the tactical arrangement of the Lacedemonian 
army. We first hear of it for the year 404.2 From this time the 
Lacedwmonian army contained 6 pdpa, each popa 2 Adxor, each 


mentioned together. If 5,68 7d Aaxedatpovlwy rére waparyevduevoy wxd7Oos is ° 
counted by itself dvev Xxpirdv, that is merely because the Neodamodeis 
and Brasideioi were not incorporated in the lochoi. According to the 
calculation in Thuc. 5, 68, the number of Lacedsemonians in the 7 lochoi 
on the left wing was about 8600 men. To these must probably be added 
the two lochoi mentioned Thuc. 5, 71: with Stehfen 18/9 I suppose from 
the context of chap. 71 that they were “on the right” (see Thuc. 5, 67). 
Thus about 4600 Lacedemonians, Spartans and Perioicoi took part in the 
engagement. If to these be added rd &xrov pépos, év @ 7d wpecBurepdy re Kal 
7d vewrepov nv (5, 64) that is, the men of the oldest and youngest years from 
the various lochoi, who were sent to the rear, we get as the sum total of 
the Lacedsemonians about 5400 men, a number not too small, when the 
obvious fact is borne in mind that only the well-to-do served as hoplites. 
In 894 at Corinth there fought 6000 men (Xen., Hell., 4, 2, 16), although not 
all Lacedsemonians who were liable to serve were there; we must therefore 
notice that by that date another military refurm had been introduced, 
‘vhose tendency undoubtedly was to increase the number of Perioicoi bound 
to serve. Thuc. 5, 68 gives us the tactical arrangement of the army. 
There we read : Néxor wey yap éudxovro éxrd dvev Leiptrdy, Svrwy dtaxogluy, év 
be éexdorw Adxp wevrTynkocrves Foay réocapes Kai évy TH wevTnKooTUs évwyuorlat 
Téco apes. 

1 As to the command in the army Thuc. 5, 66 tells us Baciiéws yap 
&yovros Um’ éxelvov wdyra Apxerat, kal rois wey wodeudpxors abros Ppdfe 7d d5éov, ol 
3 rots Noxayois, éxeivor 5¢ Trois wevrynxovTipow, alO&cs 5é ovroe ros evwuordpxats, 
kal obra Ty évwuorlg. The two Polemarchs who in the battle of Mantinea 
led two lochoi (Thuc. 5, 71), were undoubtedly despatched by Agis, to 
execute the manouvres which he designed. 

? The Lacedemonian Morai are first mentioned Xen., Hell., 2, 4, 81. 
That the place of the Aéxos was taken by the uépa seems to be shown by 
Hesych., pdpa uépy rivd. Kal uépn ro orparod A rdyua. wapa yap Aaxedacpovlois 
ol rarplroxor (rply Adxor) dpa ahs dvonacbévres. Trieber, tbid., p. 4 ff, tries 
to show that the Morai were an institution existing at Sparta from the 
very first. But in Hdt. 9, 60 potpa certainly stands in merely the general 
signification of part, and we can draw no conclusion as to the existence of 
the morai from the fact that Hdt. and Thuc. mention Polemarchs, for in 
Thuc. 5,71 the Polemarchs manifestly lead the lochoi. There is nothing 
strange in the simultaneous existence of lochagoi, for the Polemarchs re- 
gularly were in attendance on the king and conveyed his commands, Vid. 
Thue. 5, 66. 
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Adxos 4 wevtynxoorves, each revrynxocris 2 évwunoria. The popa was 
commanded by the zodéuzapxos, the Adyos by the Aoxayos, the 
mevtyxootus by the wevryxovryp, the évwporia by the évwpordpyys.} 
In this arrangement also, Spartans and Perioicoi were enrolled in 
the same Morai.? 

We can say nothing definitely as to the principle observed in 
marshalling the individual soldiers within the Morai. We can 
only note that among the Spartans fathers, brothers, and sons 
did not belong to the same mora, and that the Amyclaioi were 
spread over the whole army.® 


1 The new organization of the Lacedemonian army is attested by Xen., 
de rep. Lac.,11,4, But I suppose with E. Miiller in the Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., vol. 
5, p. 99, on the strength of Xen., Hell., 7, 4, 20, and 7, 5, 10 (where it is true 
the variant déxa is found), that each pépa contained only two Adxo. The 
4 \éxor in Xen., de rep. Lac., 11,4, the number moreover in the expedition 
mentioned by Stob., Flor., 44, 86, has arisen by changing dvo into 3’. So 
Schomann, griech. Alterth., 1,296,1. Cf. Harp., uépwv, where we find ¢yol 
(sc. "AptororéAns) 3é ws elol pdpac @& dvouacpévar xal Sijpnvrac els ras udpas Aaxe- 
Saudvia wdvres. See Miiller, fr. hist. gr., 2,129,838. 6 uwédpac are the result too 
of a comparison of Xen., Hell., 6,1, 1, with 6, 4,17. The circumstance that 
no lochoi are mentioned in the first six books of the Hellenica, that 4, 3, 15 
fyucv pdpas is used, which corresponds to one déxos, that in 38, 5, 22; 4, 5, 7, 
where we should expect an express mention of the lochagoi, they are not 
named, while in the seventh book (cf. 7, 1, 30; 7, 4, 20; 7, 5, 10) Adxoe not 
poépac meet us, has led Stehfen, 10 ff., to suppose that the Spartan army, when 
the Perioicoi formed the greater part of it, was divided into morai; when 
the Spartans alone marched out, into lochoi. I fully appreciate the im- 
portance of this extraordinary phenomenon in Xen. But since as a matter 
of fact Perioicoi were included even in the lochoi (cf. 7,4, 20 with 27), 1 
hold it wiser until we get further light on the subject to abide by the 
statement in Xen., de rep. Lac., 11, 4, and to seek for other explanations of 
these peculiarities in the Hell. Xen., de rep. Lac., 12,6 mentions a wrpdros 
wod¢uapxos, who, according to a conjecture of Gabriel, de magistratib. 
Lacedemonior., p. 17/8 is perhaps identical with the wpecBiraros ray wepl 
Sauoclay of Xen., tbid., 18, 7. 

2 Xen., Hell., 4,5, 11; 6, 1, 1, compared with 6, 4, 15. The expression 
pépat wokcrual in Ken., de rep. Lac., 11, 4, does not make against this. 
According to Xen., Hell., 7,4, 20, Archidamos marched out pera ray wodiray 
and left in Cromnos a garrison of three lochoi; among them, however, were 
both Spartans and Perioicoi. Xen. 7, 4,27. Cf. Trieber in the Jahrb. f. cl. 
Phil., 1871, p. 448 ff., who demonstrates that the wrodcrixdy orpdrevya indicates 
the Spartans and Perioicoi in opposition to the allies. However perhaps 
we ought to read in Xen., de rep. Lac., 11, 4, dwdirex@v for wodirexdv; this 
reading is in Stob., F'lor., 44, 36. 

3 Xen., Hell., 4,5, 10, word wévOos Fv xara 7rd Aaxwocxdy orpdrevya, ANY bowv 
éréOvacay év xupa ff viol 4 warépes  ddeAGol: obra 8’ Grwep vixnpdpo Aaumpol cal 
dyadA\dpuevor Tw olxely wade wepiyecay. Sons, fathers, and brothers, then, of 
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Every Spartan, and also perhaps every Perioicos enrolled among 
Liability to the hoplites, was <udpoupos, i.e. liable to military ser- 
Bervice. vice. The liability continued for 40 years, from the 
20th year of life to the 60th. An exception was made, perhaps 
only in later days, in the case of any Spartan who had 8 sons: he 
was not bound to serve in war. It goes without saying that not 
all those who were liable to military service took part in every 
campaign ; the Ephors specified certain ages for the levy, according 
to the force which it was necessary to raise. For dangerous ex- 
peditions it was usual to select only such men as left issue behind 
them in case of their death.2 The varying number of: the years 
levied for the several expeditions is the cause of the very diversified 
accounts given by the ancients of the strength of the morai.° 
The 300 immets formed a corps d’élite among the hoplites,* and 
were selected annually from among the young men in the follow- 
ing manner. The Ephors chose three men in the prime 
of life, and then these three, called immaypéra, each 
selected at his own discretion 100 of the most valiant of the youths 
for service as irmeis, this being considered an especial honour.5 The 
300 imreis obtained by this method formed in time of war the body 


lraeis. 


those who belonged to the annihilated mora were to be found in another 
mora of the army. As to the Amyclaioi, Xen., Hell., 4, 5, 11, says xal rére 
5} rovs ex wdons ris orparcds 'Auuxdalouvs xaréXcwrev "Aynaldaos ey Acxaly. 

1 Xen., Hell., 5,4, 18, tells us that those brép recoapdxovra d¢’ FBns were no 
longer bound to serve abroad. See Plut., Ages., 24. The man liable was 
Called Euppovpos, Xen., de rep. Lac.,5,7. Exemptions for those who had 
three sons, Aristot., Pol. 2, 9=p. 47, 18; Aelian, Var. Hist., 6,6. al éx’ 
dpxais were also temporarily exempt, Xen., Hell., 6, 4, 17. 

2 Xen., de rep. Lac., 11, 2, rpdrov wey rolvoy ol Epopoe epoxnptrrover Td Ern, els 
& det orparevecOa xal leweiot xal owNrats, Erecra Se xal rois xetporéxvas. Cf. 
Xen., Hell., 6, 4,17. On the various ages in the morai see Xen., Hell., 2, 4, 
82; 8,4, 23; 4, 5, 14. 16; 4,6, 10. See Stein, op. cit., p. 18. Sparing employ- 
ment in war of those who left no off8pring behind them, Hdt. 7, 205. 

8 Xen. gives 576 as the number of men in a mora, 6, 4, 12; 600, 4, 5, 12; 
1000, 4, 2,16. The «spa was according to Ephor. (vid. Diod. 15, 82) 500 men 
strong; according to Callisthenes, 700 ; according to others, 900; Plut., Pelop., 
17. Lex. Seguer. 279, 18, gives 800. The number 25 for the évwyoria in 
Suid. and Et. M. gives a strength of 400 for the yzépa. Cf. also Phot. poipa. 

* See Stein, sbid., pp. 18, 14. That the irmeis, in spite of their name, were 
hoplites is shown by Strabo 481-2. Cf. Hesych.: lrxaypéras’ dpxh él rav 
émuéxtwy dxdtrov. In Thuc. 5, 72, they are called of rpiaxdoin lewis 
kadovpeva. We find them mentioned as early as Hdt. 7, 205; 8, 124. 

5 For the method of selection, cf. Ken., de Rep. Lac., 4, 1-4. Membership 
of the 300 was év r7 réAee wpwrevovea Tinh: Apophth. Lac. Pedareti, 3, p. 284. 
Plut., Lyc., 25. 
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guard of the king, and in time of peace were employed in services 
of particular importance.! 

The equipment of the Spartan hoplites consisted of a red cloak, 
@ cuirass, a helmet, a brass shield with a A as cog- Equipment. 
nisance, a long thrusting spear and a short sword.? 

Before the Peloponnesian war the Helots were only employed as 
camp followers, or at most light armed troops; in that Sin piopmialt 
war it became customary to use select Helots even of Helots in 
as hoplites. bhaae 


After rendering such services to the State, they as a rule 
obtained their freedom, and after that were promoted to regular 
service in the army as veodaywdes. Besides this the Helots also 
served as shield bearers, each hoplite having one in attendance.° 

Midway between the hoplites and the light-armed troops stood 
the Skiritai, or: inhabitants of the territory called Skiritis, who 
formed a special division of the Lacedwmonian army. ade 
In time of war the Skiritai were employed on par- 
ticularly perilous undertakings; they formed the vanguard; they 


began and ended the battle, and held the post of honour on the 
left wing.* 


1 The irre’s as royal body guard, Thuc. 5, 72. Dion. Hal. 2, 18. Accord- 
ing to Hat. 6, 56, the king’s body guard consisted of only 100 dydpes Noyddes. 
The guard of honour which escorted Themistocles to the frontier numbered 
800: Hdt., 8, 124. The Ephors employed individuals from their ranks for 
police duties: Xen., Hell., 8, 8,9. See Trieber in the Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 1871, 
p. 448 ff. 

2 See Stein, ibid., 4-5. For the dowels, cf. Ken., de Rep. Lac., 11, 8. 
Plut., Inst. Lac., 24. Aristoph., Ach., 820, and Schol. on Paz., 1173. Odépat 
and xpdvos: Tyrt., fr. 12, 26; Plut., Apophth. Lac. Demarati, 2, p. 269. Great 
XaAxy dows with the A as token: Tyrt., fr., 11, 23-4; Xen., loc. cit.; Theop., 
fr. 825, ap. Miller, fr. hist. gr.. 1, 880. Long dbpara: Hdt. 7, 224, 211. 
Short sword: Plut., Apophth. Lac. Agid. Min., 1, p.264,and Antalk., 8, p. 266 ; 
Xen., dAnab., 4, 7,16. H. Droysen, Heerwesen u. Kriegfahr. d. Griechen, 24, 
believes we must say that the Spartans did not use the cuirass ; but he is 
certainly wrong, as Tyrt., fr. 12, 26 shows. Tyrt., fr. 11 enumerates the 
weapons which could be seen in the phalanx; the cuirass was covered by 
the shield. 

®* Cf. Hdt. 9, 28. Thuc. 4, 80; 5, 84. Xen., Hell., 6, 5, 28. veodapnwoes 
employed in war: Thuc. 7, 19; 8,5. Xen., Hell., 1, 8,15; 8,1, 4; 8, 4, 20; 
5, 2, 24; 8, 4, 2. Plut., Ages., 6 On dwacmoral, cf. Xen. Hell., 4, 5, 14; 
4, 8, 39. 

4 See Stein, 14. The Skiritai were infantry: Xen., Hell., 5, 4, 58. Select 
division of 600 Skiritai: Thuc., 5,68. Cf. Suid.: Zxcwpetrar \éxos av5par x’ 
"Apxadixds, 0 apxduerds re éy Trois wodduots Kal redevraios dvaxwpay. Cf. Et. M., 
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The Lacedemonian army had no regular light armed troops 
Light armea Of its own. When they are mentioned as present in 

Troops. armies commanded by Spartan generals they are either 
allies or mercexaries.} 

Neither can the institution of a cavalry force be said to date 
from before 424 B.c. In that year the Lacedwmonians, for the 
first time apparently, equipped 400 horsemen, whose 
number was increased to 600 in the year 394. This 
force was divided into six pdpat, each belonging to one of the six 
popa of infantry. Each popa was subdivided into two otAapoi, 
and was commanded by a inxzappoorys. The Lacedemonian 
cavalry was of poor quality, for the horses (which were main- 
tained at the expense of the richest of the citizens) were not 
selected for service until a levy was actually decided upon, and 
the men who were mounted upon them were those who were con- 
sidered unfit for service as hoplites.? 

When an army took the field it was accompanied by a corps 
of handicraftsmen or engineers, taken from the Perioicoi, and a 
train of Helot attendants. These were under the orders of the 
dpxwv Tav oxevoddopwv.3 

The kings were generals of the Lacedemonian army by right of 
birth, and it was only on minor expeditions that their place was 


Ca 


Lex. Seguer. 805, 22. Skiritai in the vanguard: Xen., de Rep. Lac., 18, 6.: 
in the most dangerous expeditions: Xen., Kyrop., 4, 2,1: on the left wing: 
Thuc. 5, 67. Cf. Diod., 15, 32. 

1 See Stein, 15 ff. Yet in Tyrt., fr.11, 35 sqq., we find mentioned yup»7res, 
who hur] stones and javelins. 

2? See Stein, p. 16. Equipment of 400 horsemen, 424 B.c. rapa elw6és: 
Thuc. 4, 55, cf. 5,67. 894 8.c., 600 horsemen. Xen., Hell., 4, 2,16. Acc. to 
Xen., de Rep. Lac., 11, 4, there were at that date six udpa of cavalry, of 
which each contained 100 horsemen. By this arrangement the yudpa was 
divided into two ovAapol, each being, according to Plut., Lyc., 23, fifty men 
strong The commander of a uépa was entitled twrappoorys: Xen., Hell., 4, 
4,10; 4, 5, 12, and was under the orders of the rod¢uapxos. See Xen., Hell., 
4,5,1land12. According to this, we must suppose there were six lrmap- 
pooral. On the value and equipment of this corps, cf. Xen., Hell., 6, 4, 10 
and 11: rots 5¢ Aaxedaimovlos xaréxeivoy roy xpvov wrovnpérarov hv Td iwmexdv. 
Erpepov pev yap rods trmrous ol wAovowraror éwel Sé Ppovpd PayOeln, rore Frey 6 
ouvreraypévos’ NaSwy 3’ dy ray Ixwov Kal Seda droia SoGeln abrp éx Tod wapaxphua 
dy dorparevero’ Trav 3 ab orparwruv ol Trois cwyacw dédvwarwraro. kal fxiora 
Pir\éripoe Exl TOV Irrwv Foav. 

8 On the yxeporéxvac in the Spartan army, cf. Xen., de Rep. Lac., 11, 2. 
The &pxywy ray cxevoddpwr took charge of the construction of the as oe 
Xen., Hell., 3,4, 22. Cf. also Xen., de Rep. Lac., 18, 4. 
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occasionally taken by ordinary Spartiatai, who were then styled 
dppoorai. The subordinate officers under the com-moe King and 
mander-in-chief were the roA¢uapxor, assisted by cvpdo- his Staff. 
pets Tav roNeuapywv. Other officers were the Aoxayol, revryKovTipes, 
évwuorapxat, immapnocrai. The duties of these officers can be in- 
ferred from their names and from what has been said above.! 
Among these the six zoA¢uapyo. belonged to the king’s staff, the 
members of which were called of zepi daxociay, and were admitted 
to the king’s mess table, so that he could consult with them at 
any time. Besides these, the king often summoned other officers 
to a council of war.? The king’s staff also included 3 opoo, who 
had to take charge of the commissariat. The xpewdairns was prob- 
ably one of these. Besides, there were also seers, doctors, and flute 
players.’ 

Other functionaries employed on military expeditions without 
being themselves officers in the army were the rapiat, the Aadupo- 
mwAae and the ‘EAAavodiKat.* 

Fixed formalities were observed when the army set out to war. 


1 On the king as hereditary commander-in-chief, see page 46 ff. “Apuoorhs 
as commander of Lacedsesmonian army in war: Xen., Hell., 2, 4, 28; 3,1, 4; 
4, 2,5; 5, 2, 87; 5, 8,20. When an ordinary Spartiates was in charge of 
an expedition, his probable successor seems to have always accompanied 
him, to provide for the possibility of his falling. Cf. Thuc. 4,38. For 
the infantry officers, cf. Xen., de Rep. Lac., 11, 4; 18,4. For the lrzapyocral, 
Xen., Hell., 4, 4, 10; 4, 5,12. The wodéuapyos commanded the pépa of 
hoplites and the pudpa of cavalry both together: Xen., Hell.,4,5,11. Cf. 
4,4, 7;5, 4,46 and 51. Also Fleischhandel 71 ff. of cuppopets roi mrodendpxou 
xaXovuevo: Xen., Hell., 4, 4, 14. 

2 Cf. Xen., de Rep. Lac., 13,1: cvoxnvoicr 8¢ alr yp (rg Baordrel) ol wor\duapxot, 
Swws del cuvdvres paddAov cal KowoSovrwow, fw Te Séwvrac. See Xen., Hell., 6, 4, 
14. In 8,5, 22; 4, 5, 7, we find the rodéuapyo and revryxovrijpes summoned 
to the council of war. The doxayol are not mentioned. On the other hand, 
cf. those who were present at the Ovola of the king: Xen., de Itep. Lac., 
13, 4. If the king fell, the supreme command devolved upon the modé- 
papxo: Xen., LHell., 6, 4, 15 and 25. 

3 Cf. Xen., de Rep. Lac., 13,1: cvexnvoicr 6¢ (rq Bactdre?) cal Adrot rpeis Avdpes 
Tov ouolwy. oro. rovros émipeNovyTat Wavrwy Twv emcTyndelwy, ws undeuia acxorla 
D avrois rwv wodeucxwy éEwcpedeioGar. I conjecture that the xpewduirns also was 
one of these three Suon. For him, or them, if there were more than one, cf. 
Plut., quest. symp., 2, 10,2: Aaxedatudrroe 5¢ xpewdalras elxov ob rovs ruxévras 
GAA Tovs rpwrous Avdpas, Gore cal Avcavdpov vw 'Aynowaou év ’Acia xpewdairny 
drodexOjvar. Cf. Plut., Lys., 23. Poll. 6,34. wavyrets xal larpol xal avAnral: Xen., 
tbid., 13,7. On the tent companions of the king, cf. Gabriel, de magistrat. 
Lac., 18 ff. 

4 Cf. Xen., de Rep. Lac., 18,11; Hell., 4,1, 26; Ages., 1, 18. 
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First the king offered up sacrifice at home to Zeus Agetor before 
The Army in he set out. If the sacrifice seemed propitious, the 

the Field. army marched out, and the zvupddpos carried with 
the army fire from that sacrifice as far as the frontier, where the 
usual irepBarnpia were offered up to Zeusand Athene. From this 
second sacrifice the rupddpos took fire to serve for all the other 
sacrifices, which were performed by the king at all kinds of junc- 
tures throughout the whole campaign.! The camp constructed by 
the Lacedemonians in the field (the dpywy rav cxevodopwy being 
responsible for its erection), was circular in shape so far as the 
nature of the ground permitted, and was, as a rule, surrounded 
with a palisade of stakes.2 The outposts were occupied by the 
cavalry, and consisted of positions a certain distance away from 
the camp, and affording a good outlook over the adjacent country. 
Besides these, there was also a camp guard, whose main duty was 
to keep watch over the Helots who were present. The Helots were 
not allowed to lodge within the camp. No one was permitted to 
move about in camp without his spear, or to go far away from it 
when foraging. Bodily exercises were practised in camp as well 
as at home, though the Spartiatai were not permitted to leave the 
quarters of their mora, lest they should get too far away from their 
weapons. In spite of all this, discipline was on the whole less 
strict in camp than athome.’ Before all military operations sacri- 
fices were offered by the king or the highest officer in command.‘ 
When the enemy were in sight, the king sacrificed once more, this 
time a goat and to Artemis Agrotera.5 Thereupon the army, with 
wreaths on their heads, marched with leisurely steps against the 
foe, accompanied with the music of the fifes, to which they sang 


1 Cf. Xen., de Rep. Lac., 18, 2-5. Hesych.: wrupoodépos. Nicol. Dam. ap. 
Miller, fr. hist. gr., 8,458; 114, 14. Polyain. 1, 10. Trieber, quest. Lac., 
p. 5 ff. 

* Cf. Xen., de Rep. Lac., 12,1. That the camp was surrounded with pali 
sades may be concluded from the consideration that we cannot well think o 
a circular-shaped camp without them. Cf. Xen., Hell., 6, 2,28. For th 
construction of a camp, cf. Xen., Hell., 8, 4, 22. 

8 Cf. Xen., de Rep. Lac., 12, 2 sqq.; Plut., Lyc., 22; Stein 31. 

* See the collection of instances in Trieber, quest. Lac., p. 7 ff. Triebr 
doubts the sacrifice to the Muses and Eros before battle which is attest 
by Plut., Zyc.,21; Apophth. Lac. Eudam., 10, p. 271; de cohtb. ira, 10, ¢ 
A\ then. 138, 561 E. 

* \Ct. Xen., Hell., 4, 2,20; Lye., 22; Xen., de Rep. Lac., 18,8; Trieber 1 
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their battle pean.! If the enemy were defeated, the Lacedemonians 
soon returned from pursuit, in order to sacrifice the thank-offering 
for victory to Ares. If the victory had been won in open fight, 
the sacrifice was a cock; if by a stratagem, an ox.? 

“With the shield as victor or on the shield a corpse,” as the 
well-known parting exhortation of the Spartan mother puts it— 
those were the instructions which the Lacedzmonian 
State gave its citizens. Those who did not obey this 
injunction but returned to Sparta defeated, were called rpécavres, 
and incurred a strict driuia. They lost all eligibility for office, 
and all power of bequest over their property, and were exposed 
to the deepest contempt. No one would eat with them, or practise 
gymnastic exercises with them. At choral festivals they must sit 
apart in seats especially appointed them: in the street they must 
give way to every one; they must rise from their seats before 
even their juniors. With beard half shorn and gay parti-coloured 
robes, they wandered about, treated everywhere with utter con- 
tempt, compelled even to submit to blows. If they had daughters, 
no one would marry them; if they themselves were unmarried, 
no one would give them their daughters to wife.® 

The Lacedsmonians had no fleet of any consequence; from the 
time of the Persian wars, however, and onwards, they possessed a 
few ships. At the sea-fight near Artemisium, ten 
of their ships took part; at Salamis, sixteen; in 413 
B.c. they had twenty-five ships altogether. Their harbour for 
their war-ships wasGytheion.* We cannot tell for certain how the 
equipment of the fleet was managed, except that the trierarchs 
and crews were, as a rule, taken from among the Perioicoi.5 The 
vavapxos and his deputy the éroroAevs have already been discussed 
above.® 

1 Cf. Plut., Lyc., 22; Insttt. Lac., 16; de mus. 26. Xen., de Rep. Lac., 13, 8; 
Thuc., 5,70; Polyain.,1,10. For further passages, see in Auerbach, de 
Laceda:moniorum reyib., 44-5. 

2 Cf. Plut., Lyc., 22; Apophth. Lac., p. 281,80; Thuc. 5,78; Inst. Lac., p. 
295 ff.; Plut., Marcell., 22. 

* Cf. Hdt. 7,104. For the saying of the Spartan matron, cf. Apophth. 
Lac., 15, p. 299. On the rpécavres, cf. Hdt. 7, 231, and Thuc. 5, 34. Xen., 
de Rep. Lac.,9,48qq-. Plut., Ages., 80. 

‘ Cf. Hdt. 8, 1, 48. Thuc. 8,3. vdeo» was the éxlveor raw Aaxedacporluy, 
where were to be found the vewpia rw» A.: Diod. 11,84. Paus. 1, 27 5. 
Thac. 1, 108. 

‘Cf. Thuc. 4, 11. Xen., Hell., 5, 1,11; 7, 1,12. 

6 See page 60. 
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.4. FINANCE AND JUSTICE. 


Before the precious metals had become the usual standards 
The Common Of value in Greece, cattle and the ordinary metals 


Moa Were used as media of exchange. The latter were 
Value. measured out by weight. 


But at an early date the Greeks learnt from the people of Asia 
Minor and from the Phoenicians to make the pieces of metal of a 
convenient conventional shape, and stamp them with a device to 
guarantee the correctness of the weight. Bars and spits or 
obelisks were, according to an ancient tradition, the earliest forms 
in which these common metals circulated. Afterwards, when 
pieces of metal had become the customary measures of value, a 
flat shape was adopted, and from this the round coin was gradu- 


ally developed.' 
In Sparta the ancient custom of using a cheap metal, iron, as 


measure of value, was kept up till the end of the 4th century B.C. ; 

Laconian for no silver coins were made there till after the 

Coins. time of Alexander the Great. Private persons were 
forbidden even to possess precious metals; nevertheless foreign 
silver coins were already in use among the Spartiatai at the time 
of the Persian wars. The most ancient form of native coin at 
Sparta also seems to have been bars weighing a mina each. At 
a later period the principal coin was struck in the shape of a 
sacrificial cake and called therefrom médavop.2 In value these 


1 See Hultsch, griech. u. rom. Metrol.,3 162 ff., 105-6. Plut., Lys. 17: 
xwduvever 5¢ xal rd rduway dpxaioy obrws Exew, dBeNoKas xpwuerwy voulopact 
odnpois, éviwy 5é xadxois. Cf. Et. M., Spay. Poll. 9, 77, tells that Pheidon, 
after causing coins to be made for the first time, consecrated the spits to 
Hera. Cf. Et. M.: éSeXoxos—mwdvrwv bé rp&ros Peldwy'Apyeios visioua Exoper 
éy Alylvy xal 5:4 7d véusoua dvadaBuw rods dBeXoxous dvdOnxe ry év “Apye“Hpa. 
See Mommsen, Gesch. d. rom. Manzwesens, 169. 

2 On the ancient establishment of iron coinage in the Peloponnesus, 
see Kihler in Mitth. d. dtsch. Arch. Inst. in Athens, 7,1 ff., 877 ff. On the 
Laconian money Hultsch.,? 584 ff. Private persons forbidden to possess 
gold and silver: Xen., de Rep. Lac., 7,6. Cf. Stein in the Jahrb. f. el. 
Phil., 1864, 882 ff. Trieber, quest. Lac., p. 48 ff. Acc. to Poseidon. ap. 
Ath. 6, 223 F., private individuals deposited their cash in Arcadia. The 
document published by Kirchhoff in the Ber. d. Berl. Ak., 1870, p. 51 ff., 
is a deed relating to such a deposit. Cf, Plut., Lys., 17., Poll., 9,79; 7, 105. 
Plut., Lys., 17, seems to assume that at Sparta also money originally 
circulated in the form of obeliskoi. Hesych. says: xé\avop rd rerpdxadxor. 
9 For the later Spartan silver coins, see Hultsch.? 586. 
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bars and cakes represented originally a silver obol or 535 of the 
silver mina. 

According to a later valuation, this Laconian zéAavop was 
equivalent in weight to an A¢ginetan mina, and in value to four 
xaAxor, or half an obol. This computation puts the ratio of value 
of iron to silver as 1:1200; and an ASginetan silver mina weigh- 
ing 605 grams would therefore be worth 1200 Laconian iron 
mine weighing altogether 726 kilograms. This cheapness of 
iron forces us to the conclusion that so long as foreign coinage 
did not yet circulate in Laconia commerce was carried on mainly 
by barter, the iron coins being used merely to balance accounts.* 
In the towns of the Perioicoi their great export trade must always 
have required the use of the precious metals as a medium of 
exchange.® 

As soon as the Spartan State began to take part in the general 
politics of Greece, and particularly during the Peloponnesian war, 
the possession of gold and silver became an absolute 414 ana 
necessity. The attempt, made by the party of strict silver in 
observance at the end of the Peloponnesian war, 
to prohibit the possession of precious metals even by the State, 
was obviously doomed to defeat, unless the Lacedsmonians de- 
liberately intended to resign their hegemony. In the case of 
private persons, however, the prohibition was renewed at that 
period with threats of severe penalties; nevertheless it was fre- 
quently disregarded.* 

Spartan finance was managed on a very simple system. It 


1 Cf. Plut., Apophth. Lac. Lyc., 3, p. 278; ob8¢ yap wiuiocua wap atrois 
eSxpnorov clase, ps5vov dé 7d oiSnpovv elanyhoaro, & éore pwd OAK Alywaia, Suvdue 
3é xadxot réocapes. The weight of the Aginetan mina is given according 
to Hultsch.? 502. The Spartan leather money of which Nicol. Dam. ap. 
Miller, fr. hist. gr., 8, 458, no. 114, 8, and Sen., de benefic., 5, 14, speak, is a 
mere fable. 

2 According to the original ratio of silver to iron, 600: 1, ten Asginetan 
mins would represent 3,680 kilograms of Laconian iron coins; cf. Xen., de 
Rep. Lac., 7,3, Plut., Zyc., 9. That barter prevailed in Laconia is attested 
by Polyb. 6, 49, and Just. 3, 2. 

§ See Miiller, Dor., 2, 21 (24) ff. 

4 Cf. Polyb. 6,49. For the account of the discussions at the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, cf. Plut., Zys.,17. Their result is described as follows: 
Snpuocia per EdSotev elod-yerOar vburcua Toovrov, dy Sé ris GX Kexrnuévos ldla, Snulay 
Gpicay Odvaroy. Cf. Xen.,de Rep. Lac., 7,6. On the observance of this law, 
see Miiller, Dor. 2, 207 (220). Stein, 337, doubts whether such a law was 
passed. 
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cannot be supposed that the Spartiatai were liable to any taxa- 

tion, but it is not unlikely that the Perioicoi paid 

tribute. The main revenues of the State consisted of 

booty won in war and subsidies paid at various times by foreign 

States, especially by the Persian king.! At the head of the 
financial administration stood the Ephors.* 

Suntios We possess no more definite information about the 

' administration of justice than about finance. Criminal 

Council of jurisdiction was exercised by the Council of Gerontes, 

Gerontes. and included murder cases and State trials. The pro- 

ceedings in capital cases extended over several days, and were 

subject to no exceptio ret iudicatae.t The Council of Gerontes 

could inflict money fines, atimia, banishment, or death.5 Execu- 

tions took place at night. Sometimes the prisoner was strangled 

in the Dechas, sometimes hurled down into a deep ravine called 

Kaiadas; into this, however, as a rule, only the corpses of the 

executed criminals were cast.° 


1 Cf. Plut., Apophth. Lac. Anax., p. 265: ruvOavopévov rivds, 5a rl xphuara 
ov ourdyouow els rd Snudcvwov. In Thuc. 1, 80, Archidamos says: xal ore dv 
Kou (8C. xphuara) Exouer obre éroluws éx trav [Siwy pépoyer. Cf. Aristot., Pol., 
2, 9= p. 50, 10 sqq. Bekker. Acc. to Strabo 865, the Perioicoi, on their 
subjugation, undertook ouvredety r7 Ewdpry. See Trieber, Quest. Lac., p. 
58 ff. 

* The Ephors took possession of booty: Plut., Lys.,16. Diod. 18, 106. 

8 On the Council of Elders as court of justice for dixa: gouxai cf. Aristot., 
Pol., 8, 1=p. 60, 16. Acc. to Arist., Pol., 2,9=p. 48, 21, the Gerontes are 
cpt xploewy weyddwr generally. That the Council of Elders was the court 
for State trials, follows from the case of Sphodrias, which was obviously 
pleaded before the Gerontes. Cf. Xen., Hell., 5, 4, 24 sqq.; Plut., Ages., 24, 
25. For the kings brought to trial before the Council of Elders, cf. Paus., 
8, 5, 2. 

"4 Cf. Apophth. Lac. Alexandr., 6, p. 265: épwrawros 3¢ rivos avréy, dia ri 
ras wept (roi) Oaydrouv dixas wreloow nuepacs ol yépovres xplyovow, Kav arodiyy 
res, Ere obdev Focdy dorw vwddcxos, TlodAais perv, Egy, yuépacs xplvovow, Srt wepl 
Oavdrov rots Stapaprdvovew ovx Eors peraBovrevcacOar vouy dé dwSdixor Sejoe evar, 
Sri xara rTovroy rdv »ydpow ay ely xal rd Kpelrrova BovdevoacOa. The appre- 
hension of miscarriages of justice here attested is mentioned also in Thuc., 
1, 182. : 

5 Acc. to Aristot., Pol., 6 (4), 9=p. 161, 18, the Gerontes judge cases, 
punishable by death and banishment; acc. to Plut., Lyc., 26, death, 
atimia, and severe punishments generally. Atimia, e.g., for Paideras- 
tai: Plut., Inst. Lac. 7% An example of banishment: Thuc. 5, 72. A 
pecuniary fine was imposed, e.g., on Phoibidas, who was certainly con- 
demned by the Gerontes. Cf. Plut., Pelop.,6. On the way in which death 
sentences were carried out, cf. Plut., Ag., 19: roiro dé (4.e.  xadouuévn Aéxas) 
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Lawsuits, arising out of contracts, were decided by the Ephors 
sitting as sole judges, except in cases where the dispute was settled 
by umpires chosen by mutual agreement.!_ The Ephors 
further exercised judicial functions in connexion with 
their duties as superintendents of police, and in this capacity 
could inflict punishments of very various kinds? The kings had 
lost all their ancient civil jurisdiction, except in cases Kings 
affecting family rights and the public roads.® 


Ephors. 


5. THe LACEDZMONIAN LEAGUE.* 


After the Spartiatai had made themselves masters of the 
Eurotas valley, and of the communities on the adjacent coast, 
they by no means ended their career of conquest. Canapate 
In the second half of the 8th century they began of the 
the first Messenian war, which they carried on as a = 
war of conquest.® 

After a struggle of many years’ duration, this war ended in the 
subjugation of Messenia. The inhabitants were reduced to a con- 
dition of oppression and serfdom under Spartan dominion, which 
Was not rendered any less burdensome by their unfortunate re- 
bellion, the so-called second Messenian war.® Soon after the first 


dorw olknua ris elpxrijs, év @ Oavarotc. rovs xaradixovs dworviyovres. Hdt. 4, 
146: kKrelvover 8 rods av xrelywot Aaxedaimdvioe vuxros, wed’ Tudpny 82 ovdéva. 
Thue. 1, 184: xal adrdy éudd\rAnoay pev és Tov Kaddav ofrep rods xaxovpyous 
éuSad\yew. For a case of increased severity in the form of execution, cf. 
Xen., Hell., 8, 8, 11. 

1 Cf. Aristot., Pol., 8, 1=p. 60, 15: ofoy év Aaxedaluou tas Twv cupBodralwy 
Scxafer rwv épopwy Eddos EAXas,—2, O=p. 48, 11: Ere Se wal xploedy clot peyddwy 
xUpio, Svres ol Tuxovres, Stowep ovK adroyywpuovas BéAriov xplvew, dAAA Kara Ta 
ypaupara xal rods wouous. Cf. Plut., Apophth. Lac., 271. Eurycrad. Didot. 
On single arbitrators chosen by agreement between the litigants, cf. Plut., 
Apophth. Lac. Archidam., 6, p. 267 Didot. 

? Cf., eg., Athen. 4, 141 a. 

® Cf. Hdt. 6, 57. 

4 An account of the historical development of the Lacedzemonian league 
down to the Peloponnesian war is given by Broicher, de soctis Lacede- 
moniorum, Bonn, 1867, Diss. Inaug., and by Busolt, d. Laked. u. thre 
Bundesgen., vol. 1, 1878, down to the year 479. 

5 The traditional accounts of the early history of Messenia and of the 
Messenian wars are quite untrustworthy. Sze Niese in Hermes, 26,1 ff. 
The real cause of the waris without doubt given correctly in the Messenian 
account in Paus. 4, 4, 8: afrioy dé eivar ris ywoas ris Meconvlas rhy dperiy. 

6 On the serfdom of the Messenians, who obviously became Helots, except 
those who left the country, cf. Paus. 4, 14, 4 sqq.; 23, 1. 
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Messenian war the Spartiatai began war with the Argives for the 
district Thyreatis,' which lay on the frontier between the two 


States, and was not definitely secured by Sparta till the middle of 
the sixth century.? 


Against their northern neighbours also, the Arcadians, the Spar- 
tans at first pursued the same aggressive policy.’ But it was not 
sparta and till after repeated wars, and several defeats in the 
Tegea. = first decade of the sixth century, that they succeeded 
in defeating the people of Tegea about 550 B.c.* Even this victory 
was by no means decisive enough to afford the Spartans any good 
prospect of subduing the district of Tegea. On the contrary, they 
thereupon concluded peace with Tegea, and apparently abandoned 
all ideas of aggression in that direction. By the terms of this 
peace, the Tegeatai agreed to expel the Messenian fugitives from 
their territory, and to prosecute none of their own citizens for any 
dealings with the Spartans during the war.° 
The last proviso, which, according to Aristotle, was inserted by 
the Lacedemonians in order to secure safety for the Lacedamonian 


Foundation of partisans in Tegea, clearly indicates the method by 


eee which the Spartans secured for themselves supre- 


Hegemony. macy in the Peloponnesus. Inthe Greek States gene- 
rally, the oligarchical factions agreed in their political theories 


t In Euseb. 2, 88, Schoene, there is recorded under Ol. 14: “bellum, quod in 
Thyrea inter Lacedeemonios et Argivos gestum est.” Paus. 8, 7,5: Geordurov 
5é Ere Exovros Thy apxhv ev Lrdpry ylveracxal 6 rept ris Oupedridos kadouuevns xwpas 
Aaxedacpovlocs ay xpos ’Apyelous. I regard the traditions of earlier wars be- 
tween the Spartans and Argives as unworthy of credence: see Stud., p. 72 ff. 

? According to the account in Hdt. 1,82, the Thyreatis was first occupied 
and reduced by the Spartans immediately after the fight between the 800 
Spartan and Argive Aoydédes and the battle which followed. Cf. also Paus. 
2, 38, 5. 

3 The aggressive tendency of Lacedeemonian policy in the 6th century (to 
be attributed likewise to the previous century) is correctly described by 
Busolt, d. Laked. und thre Bundesgen., 251 ff. Cf. also Hdt. 1, 66. 

4 Cf. Hdt. 1, 65 sqq. Busolt, sbid., p. 257 ff. 

§ Cf. Plut., Quest. Gr.,5: Aaxedacudvio Teyedras dcadrAayévres Exoujoavro cuv- 
Onxas kal orjAny éx’' Addely xorvhy dvécrnoay év 7 wera Tay ENAwy yéypawrac Mecon- 
vlous éxBadeiwy ex ris xwpas cal wh ékeivar xpnorods (cf. Hesych. : xpncrol * ol 
xaradedicagpévor) woetv. etnyobuevos ody 6’ApororéAns roiré Pyotr Sivacda 7d LH 
droxriwyivat Bonbelas xdpw rots Aaxwrl{over ray Teyeardv. Cf. also Plut., Quest. 
Rom., 562. The meaning of this proviso is without doubt what is given in 
the text. The Tegeatans had the post of honour in the Peloponnesian 
army on the left wing: Hdt. 9, 26. But itis not likely that this honour 
was secured them by the treaty. 
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with the principles of the Spartan constitution, and therefore sup- 
ported Sparta, especially in wars against the Tyrannis, which 
rested on democratic sentiment. Again the oligarchs, who suc- 
ceeded the despots in the possession of power, naturally found it to 
their interest toconnect themselves closely with Sparta, in order 
to secure their own supremacy.! To this must be added, that in 
the 6th century, asa result of the aggressions of the Lydian kings 
against the Hellenic towns of Asia Minor, and of the immediately 
ensuing rise of the Persian power, a tendency towards centraliza- 
tion became apparent even among the Hellenes.? From all these 
considerations it will be understood how the influence of the Lace- 
dsemonians, whose territory by itself alrea ly included two-fifths of 
the Peloponnesus, extended itself over the larger portion of the 
peninsula, without any definite record being handed down to us of 
the manner in which the several States became adherents of 
Sparta. In all Peloponnesus, only Argos and the Achwan towns 
stood aloof from the Lacedzemonian alliance. The prominent and 
powerful position of the Lacedemonians in Peloponnesus caused 
them to be regarded by foreigners about 550 B.c. as the leaders 
and representatives of the whole of Greece. Butas a matter of 


1 Overthrow of despots by the Lacedemonians, according to Thuce., 1, 18: 
éwerdh 52 of re "AOnvalwy ripayvo xal ol éx ris AdAns EAAddos éwl wodd cal rply 
rupayvevielons ol rheiorot Kal redevraiot FAHY Toy dy Lexedig Uwd Aaxedacuovlwy xare- 
AVOnoay.— Muller, Dor., 1, 172 (189). Interference with the constitutions of 
the separate States, Thuc. 1, 76: dpets yor, & Aaxedacudsvora, ras év ry Tledowror- 
rhow wores éxl rd buy WHEALOY KaTacTno devas EtnyetoGe. 1,19: ol wey Aaxedarudmoe 
ovy Umoredets Exovres Popov rods Evupdyous tryobvTo, Kar’ ddcvyapxlay 5é odiow abrots 
pdvoy éxirndelws Sxws wodtrevowor Geparevovres—Aristot., Pol., 6 (4), 11, p. 165, 
18 ff. Bekker: & 82 xal rdv év tryeuorla yevouévwy ris ‘EAAddos wpds Thy wap’ 
avrois éxdrepos rodtrelay dwoBdéwovres ol uev Snuoxparias év rats wbreor xadloracay, 
ol 5’ ddcyapxlas, od wpds Td Tay Todewr Guudepory oKorodvres, GANA wpds Td oPHéErepoy 
avrov. That the Lacedemonian hegemony was not developed in connexion 
with the Olympian festival and in alliance with Elis, as Curtius supposed 
Gr. Hist.,4 1, 218 (Ward’s Eng. tr., 1, 284), is rightly shown by Busolt, 
tbid., p. 57 ff., and Forsch., 1 ff. 

* On the tendency to centralization among the Greeks in the 6th century, 
see Basolt, ib., p. 245 ff. 2 of the Peloponnese belonged to Sparta: Thuc. 1, 10. 
Of the time about 550 s.c., Hdt., 1, 68, already can say, fin 5é o¢u (rois 
Aaxedarpovlas) xal 4 woddh rhs TleXorovrjoou hy xareorpaupévyn, With which com- 
pare Busolt, tb., p. 264 ff. 

3 On Argos, cf. Isocr. 12, 46, cf. 256; on Achaia, Paus. 7, 6 and 8,4. Cf. 
also Thue. 1, 9. 

4 Acc. to Hdt. 1, 69, Croasus sends word to the Lacedwmonians: tyéas yap 
ruvOdvoua mpoecrdvat ris ‘ENAd50s. Compare Busolt, ib., p. 269 ff. 
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fact their hegemony, after their attempt to extend it to include 
Athens also was defeated at the end of the 6th century, was con- 
fined to the limits of the Peloponnesus.! 

It was the Persian War that first caused any considerable exten- 
sion of the sphere of Spartan influence: for all the Greek States 

Position of involved in that war, even Athens herself, acknow- 
Sparta during jedged the hegemony of Sparta.? The constitutional 

Wars. forms in which this league expressed itself, corre- 
sponded with the objects which the league was intended to effect. 

The league included “the States well-disposed towards the 
Hellenes,” * which had bound themselves by mutual oaths to war 
against the Persians.* 

The organising council of the league was the Synedrion of 
mpoBovro. assembled at the Isthmus; they decided upon the 
measures adopted in preparation for the war. During the war 
itself, however, the generals of the several States concerned in 
each operation formed the regular council of war of the allies. 
The commander of the Lacedemonians on each occasion was the 
generalissimo of the allies, whether on land or at sea.° In its 
capacity as federal council the council of war of the land-army 


1 Concerning the attempts of the Lacedemonians to extend their Hege- 
mony over Central Greece also, see Busolt, 4b., p. 284 ff. 

? Thuc. 1, 18: xal peyddou xevddvou éxixpenacbévros of re Aaxedaudsrio rov 
fuuroreunodyrwr ‘EXdhvwr tryhcavro Suvduer wpolyxovres. 

® Acc. to Hdt. 7, 172: al rédes al ra duelyw ppovéovoa wepl rhy ‘EAAdda. Cf. 
Hadt., 7,145. For the States which belonged to this alliance, see Busolt, 1b., 
887 ff. Compare also K. Ottfr. Miller, “ History of the Hellenic Synedrion 
during the Persian Wars,” in the Prolegomena z.e. wissensch. Myth., p. 406 ff. 

‘ In Hat. 7, 148, they are called ol cuvwudrar 'ENAjvwr éxl rp Ildépoy. Cf. also 
Hdt. 9, 106. On the other hand, we must regard as a pure invention the 
oath which the Hellenes are said to have sworn either at the Isthmus (cf. 
Hdt. 7, 182, Diod. 11, 8) or before the battle at Plateea (cf. Theop., fr. 167, 
ap. Miller, fr. hist. gr., 2806, Diod. 11, 29, Lyk., Leokr., 80-1) against those 
Hellenes who had submitted voluntarily to the Persians. See Wecklein, 
th. d. Tradit. d. Perserkr., 67 ff. 

§ The Synedrion at the Isthmus (cf. Diod. 11, 8) is denoted by the phrase 
mpoBovrot ras ‘EAAddos in Hat. 7, 172. On its activity, cf. Busolt, ib., p. 894 ff., 
who rightly shows, 407 ff., that the Synedrion of xpé8evkor was an assembly 
for purposes of organisation. The general council of war at the Isthmus 
consisted of the Strategoi of the allied States ; cf. Hdt. 7,175,177. See Busolt, 
p. 407, n. 125. ‘That the wpéfovkx did not assemble during the actual pro- 
gress of hostilities is proved by Busolt, p. 408, n. 126. On the Synedrion of 
Strategoi as Federal] assembly see Busolt, p. 410 ff. On the Hegemony of the 
Spartans by sea and land, cf. Hdt. 7, 161; 8,2. Busolt, p. 410 ff. 
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after the battle of Platea drew up a resolution that every year 
mpoBovAc and Oewpoi from all Hellas should assemble at Platza. 
The latter undoubtedly were to come as religious representatives 
of the several States at the proposed annual sacrifices to the slain 
warriors, the former as their political envoys to deliberate on the 
affairs of the league. It was further decided to establish there a 
quadrennial festival called the Eleutheria, and the Platzeans were 
to be considered sacred and inviolable on condition that they kept 
up the proper sacrifices to the Gods at the festival. For the war 
against the Persians it was determined to set on foot a standing 
army of 10,000 hoplites, 1,000 cavalry, and a fleet of 100 sail.! 
The alliance thus decreed, which is described by Thucydides as ai 
maXa.ai Tavoaviou pera tov Mydov crovdai, existed, it is true, in form 
up to the third Messenian war, when the Athenians and their allies 
abandoned the alliance because of their dismissal by the Spartans 
from Messenia; but it never had any practical importance. For 
when the Greeks of the A:gean, in consequence of the presumption 
of Pausanias, elected the Athenians to be their leaders, the Lace- 
dzemonians acquiesced in this decision, retired from the war 
against Persia, and again confined themselves to their former 
hegemony of the Peloponnesus.? 

The attempts made in the interval] between the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars, first by Tegea and Argos, and again by all 
Arcadia except Mantinea,’ to break down the Spartan 
supremacy, both failed. Sparta, therefore, was able to Hegemon of 
begin the Peloponnesian war as president of the Pelo- tee 


' Cf. Plut., Arist., 21: é« rovrou yevonévns éxxAnotas cows ray "EAXfvev Eypayer 
Apurelins yijgioua cuvrévar pév es Wdarads cad’ Exacrow énavréy awd rijs ‘B\AdSos 
wpoBovrous cal Oewpods, dyecOa S¢ revraernpixdy dyOva raw ‘EdevOeplwy. elvac dé 
ovvraivy ‘EdAnvexhy uuplas nev dowldas, x:Alous &é Urwous, vais 5¢ exardy éwl rd rpds 
BapBdpous wéXepor, TINaraets dé dovaAovs xal lepods ddpeisbat ry Dep Odovtas iwep 
"EdAddos, cf. 19. The correctness of Plutarch’s account is confirmed in 
certain points by Thuc. 2, 71, 72, 74; 8, 58, 68, but Ido not therefore in- 
sist on the accuracy of Plutarch’s account in points for which this confir- 
mation is wanting. See Busolt, #&, p. 463 f£ Broicher, ib., p. 64 ff., doubts the 
accuracy of the account of Plutarch quoted above. 

2 al radaal Ilavcavlou pera ror Mijdor crovdal is mentioned by Thuc. 8, 68. 
Thuc. 1, 102, says of the Athenians after their dismissal from Messenia: 
dévres rhy yevouévny éwl ro Mid tvppaxlay wpds avrous (t.e. pds rods Aaxedat- 
povlovs). On the transference of the naval hegemony of the Greeks to Athens, 
ef. Thuc. 1,95, Aristot.,’A0. x. 23, Diod. 11, 44, Plut., Arétst., 23, and Ktm., 6. 

® For these wars we possess only the short account in Hdt. 9,85. Paus. 
8, 11, 7, 8, is based on Hat. 
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ponnesian alliance; and the successful result of that war soon 
obtained for Sparta the supremacy ‘over all Hellas.! In towns 
outside the Peloponnesus the Lacedemonians exercised this 
supremacy by appointing Harmosts or governors of the garrisons 
maintained there in the Spartan interest, and also by establishing 
native oligarchical governments mostly in the form of Decarchies, 
or councils of ten.” 

The haughtiness and tyranny which the Lacedwmonians dis- 
played towards the various cities, soon produced in the latter a 
Liberation of 2°8ire to get rid of the Spartan supremacy. Accord- 
the Greeks of ingly, when Conon with the Persian fleet defeated the 
the Agean- 7 acedemonians off Cnidos in 394, the Greeks of the 
#igean everywhere expelled the Lacedwmonian garrisons and 
Harmosts, and set themselves free.® 

However, in 387 the Persian King decreed terms of peace to the 
Hellenes, and entrusted the Lacedswmonians with the duty of 
The Lacedw. C2?rying out the provisions of his decree. This gave 
Pee ae oe them many opportunities of interfering in the con- 

the Great cerns of the other Greek States. On the other hand, 
King’s Peace.the proviso that all Hellenic States were to be auto- 
nomous, had no effect on the relations of Sparta to its allied 


1 The Spartans, about 400 s.c., rdons r7s ‘EAddos epoordra : Xen., Hell., 3, 
1,3. In § 5 hesays: waou yap rére al rérecs éweiPovro Sri Aaxedatudvcos dvip 
émirdrro. In Anab., 6, 4, 18, Xen. says to the 10,000: xal yap ev rH v7 Epxovar 
AaxedSaipdvice xal év ry Oaddrry Tov viv xpbvov. Cf. 7,1, 28. In Diod. 14, 10, we 
find: xara dé rhy 'EXAdda Aaxedacudvioe xaradreduxdres rdv TleXorovynoiaxdy wbdenov 
duodovyounerny Zoxov Thy iyyeuovlay Kal Kara ynv Kal xard Oadarrap. 

* Cf. Diod., 14, 10: xaracrijoavres 5¢ vatapxory Atcaydpov rotrw xpocératay 
éxtxopeverOa ras modes €v éexdory rovs wap avrols KaXoumévous appooras éyxabic- 
rayTa*tais yap Snpoxparlas rpoocxébmrovres ol Aaxedaudmior 5¢ ddXvyapxlas €8ovdovro 
ras woders StotxetoOar. On the Sexapxla or Sexadapyla, cf. Isocr. 5,95; Paus. 
9,6, 4; Plut., Lys., 5, 18, 14; Diod. 14,18; Xen., Heill.,8, 4,2; 6,3,8. For the 
dppooral, cf. Dem. 18, 96: Aaxedacpovlwy yijs xal Oadarrns dpxdrrwr Kal ra KiKAY 
ris ’Arrixns xarexéyrwy adppoorais xal Ppovpais, EdBoay, Tavaypav xal Bowrlay 
&wacay, Méyapa, Alyway, Krewnds, rds AdAas vious. Cf. Xen., Anab., 6, 4, 13; 
Isocr. 14,18; Xen., Hell., 1, 1, 82; 1, 2,18: 1, 8,5; 1, 8,15; 2,8, 14; 4, 8, 3. 
5. 89. See also Fleischhandel, #., 65 ff. Harp.,dpyoorat. Lex. Seguer. 206, 16; 
211,7; 445,29. Even Helots are said to have been employed by the Lace- 
deemonians as Harmosts. Cf. Xen., Hell.,3,5,12. Seealso Gabriel, de magis- 
tratib. Lac., p. 92 ff. 

8 Cf. Diod. 14, 84: rowatry rns peracrdcews crovdy ris els Tas wodets evérecey, 
dy al wey éxBadoioat ras ppoupas Tov Aaxedatyovluy rhy érevdeplay ScepvAarrov, al 
5¢ rots rep! Kévwva rpoceribevro. xal Aakedacudmot perv dd rovrou rod xpsvou Tv 
xara Od\array dpyhv dwéBadov. 
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towns in the Peloponnesus, for these were already at least nomi- 
nally autonomous.! On the contrary, the Spartans used their 
position as guardians of the great King’s peace, to reduce again 
under their influence Corinth which had cut itself adrift from the 
Peloponnesian league in 394: nor did they hesitate to modify the 
constitutions of various States such as Mantinea and Phlius in 
their own interests, in direct contravention of the terms of the 
peace. And the Spartans did not confine their intermeddling to 
the Peloponnesian States. Their expedition against Olynthus, 
when that town was compelled by force to join the Spartan 
alliance, and also their occupation of the Kadmeia in 382 were 
open violations of the King’s peace.’ 

The reaction was not long delayed. In 379 Thebes was liber- 
ated, and in 378 and the following years, the Athenians estab- 
lished their second league, which the Lacedemonians, 
after repeated reverses, were compelled to recognise phd adele 
in 374 and at the general Peace Congress of 371.4 nee 
The hegemony of the Lacedwmonians by land was 
recognised at that conference, but received its death blow a few 
days after at the battle of Leuctra. Even the Peloponnesian allies 
then abandoned Sparta one after another, and the last remnant 
of them concluded a separate peace for themselves with Thebes in 
366. Sparta herself was. thus compelled to abandon her supre- 
‘macy, which she never succeeded in regaining even in more 
favourable circumstances, after the battle of Mantinea, though she 
made repeated attempts.® | 

It was only the relations between the Lacedemonians and their 


1 Cf. Xen., Hell.,5,1,86: rpoorarac ydpyevduevorrns Uwd Bacthéws xarareuplelons 
elojwns Kal Thy adrovoulay Tais wodeot wpdrrovres.—For the terms of the king’s 
peace of 387 s.c., ef. Xen., Hell., 5, 1, 81; Diod. 14, 110. 

2 Corinth, cf. Xen., Hell., 5, 1, 86; Mantinea, Xen., Hell., 5, 2, 1 sqq.; 
Phlius, Xen., Hell., 5, 8, 10-17 and 21-25; Diod. 15, 19. 

3 On Olynthus and the seizure of the Kadmeia, cf. Xen., Hell., 5, 2, 11-5, 
8, 9; 5, 8, 18-20 and 26. Also Diod. 15, 19-28. 

4 Cf. Diod. 15, 38. Xen., Hell., 6, 8, 18/19. 

5 Cf. Isocr. 5, 47: obrot (of Aaxedaiudrcor) yap Apxovres Tay “ENATvwy ob words 
xpbvos €& od Kal xara yf kal xard Oddarray els rocatryny peraBorAgHy HAGov, Exedy 
rhy udynv arrhOncay rh» év Aedxrpas, Gor’ drgorepjOnoay pev ris év Trois EAAnoe 
duvacreias. Cf. Xen., Hell., 7, 2,2. Separate peace made with Thebes by the 
remaining Peloponnesian allies of Sparta. Xen., Hell., 7, 4,9. In 362 those 
who were then allied with Sparta carried 8rws év ry davrav Exacrot ipyjoowro. 
Xen., Hell., 7,5,8. On the later foreign affairs of Sparta in general, cf. 
Isocr. 5, 49. 
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Peloponnesian allies that were subject to any definite inter- 
The Pelopon- national regulations; in the case of the States outside 
nesian League. the Peloponnesus, so long as the Spartan supremacy 
lasted, the rulers simply dictated and were obeyed. Even in 
regard to the Peloponnesian league, we are not in a position to 
state whether its constitution was based on a treaty of alliance, or 
simply upon ancient custom. But some of the federal obligations 
binding on all members of the alliance and dating from very 
ancient times are definitely known. 

According to these, all cities of the Peloponnese, great and 
small, were autonomous, and were bound to defend the Pelo- 
ponnese from attack. They were also bound to assist any indi- 
vidual member of the league that might be attacked. If disputes 
arose between members of the alliance, they were bound to make 
an agreement together ; if, however, they came to open hostilities, 
they were required to choose a third impartial State as arbi- 
trator.! In spite of this, individual members of the league some- 
times waged open war against each other; and we must therefore 
conclude that this was not explicitly forbidden by the constitu- 
tion of the league.” 

We know too little about the rights and obligations of the chief 
town of the league and of the other individual members to be able 
to give a systematic account of the confederation. Whenever 


1 The regulations given in the text are taken from the treaty between 
Sparta and Argos, as recorded in Thuc. 5, 77, 79: rds 5¢ wédcas ras év 
TleXorovvdow, xal puxpds cal peyddas, alrovéuws elev wdoas xara wdrpa. al 
déxa ray éxrds TleXorovvdow ris éxl ray Tledowbyvacov yay ly emt xaxp, dretéuevac 
duobel Bovdevoayévws, Sq xa Sexatsrara Soxg rots IleXowovvacias in 77; cf. also 
79, 1. The Argives invaded the territory of Epidauros, 'Er:davpio 5é¢ rods 
Euppdyous éwexadoivro, dy ries of pev rdov piva (rdv Kapvetov) rpotgpacicavro, ol dé 
kal és ueOoplay rijs "Emdauplas édOdvres hovyatov. Cf. Thuc. 5, 54: and 79 al 
5é run ray roNlwy 7 dudidroya, 4 Tay evrds f ray éxrds Tedorovvdow, alre rept Spwv 
alre wept Addov rivds, ScaxpiOjpev. al Séris rev Evupdxyww woris wore eplfoe, és 
wodw édOecv, dv twa tocar dugow rais roNlecor Soxelo. Example of such an 
arbitration in Thuc. 5, 81. 

2In a war between Cleitor and Orchomenos, Agesilaos, being in need of 
the mercenary troops of the Cleitorians for his expedition against Thebes, 
ordered the Orchomenians, &ws crparela en, ravoacOa rob -wodduov. el dé res 
wédts orparcas oSons Etw éxi rédw orparetoa, éwl ravrny Edn mpwroy lévar xara Td 
Séypa TwWv cvppdxwv, Xen., Hell., 5, 4,86 and 87. According to this, feuds be- 
tween members of the league were forbidden by decree of the council of 
the league, but only during military expeditions of the league outside 
Peloponnesus. 
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on any occasion it was necessary to ascertain the opinion of the 
allies, Sparta, as president, summoned a federal council, 

consisting of envoys from the various States.! This Gulirations of 
assembly, as a regular rule, gave its vote previous to the Leading 
any warlike enterprises or declarations of war by the pager 
league, also before the conclusion of a peace or armis- of the League. 
tice.2 Discussions on such questions took place 

apparently in the presence of the envoys of the allies before the 
Spartan Apella. When the Apella had come to a decision on the 
matter in question, the voting taking place probably after the 
envoys had left the assembly, the envoys in their turn voted on 
the question in their federal council, in which the representatives 
of Sparta voted in accordance with the decision of the Apella.® 
In such voting all members of the league were on an equality ; 
all States, great or small, had one vote, and one only. The 
decision of the majority was binding upon all, provided that 
“the gods or the heroes offered no impediment.” 4 The indefinite 
nature of this last formula made it possible for the several mem- 
bers of the league to avoid obeying a decision of the federal 
council. Yet the great influence which Sparta exerted over the 
league made such non-compliance very rare, while, on the other 
hand, the same formula secured the Lacedemonians from being 
outvoted by the smaller States. 

The decisions of the allies were naturally carried out by the 
head of the league, Sparta. Accordingly, the chief command of 
the allies in a war upon which they resolved belonged to Sparta. 
Sparta made the arrangements for furnishing troops, siege 
materials and ships. When an expedition was decided upon, 
Sparta sent into the allied towns fevayoi, who assumed the com- 


1 Cf. Thue. 1, 87 and 119; 5, 17 and 86. 

? Instances are Thuc, 1, 87; Xen., Hell., 5, 2, 20; Thuc. 4, 118; 5, 17 
and 18, 

® The evidence on this point is not complete enough for us to be able 
to describe the course of procedure with certainty. Cf. Ken., Hell., 5, 2, 11, 
20 sqq.; 6, 8, 8,18. Thuc. 1, 67 sqq., where, however, the whole council of 
the league was not assembled. In this case the allies who were present 
retired before the Apella debated and voted. Cf. 79. Thuc. 1, 119 sqq. 

*Cf. Thuc. 1, 125: of 8 Aaxedarudncone drecdy dd dxdyruy Fxovcay yrwuny, 
Yiipoy ewiyyayor rots tuppdxyas Eracw Sc waphoay étfs cal pelfom cal éAdooom 
wore kal rd whHO0s eyydloavro rokeperv. In Thuc.,1, 141, the members of the 
league are said to be xdpres lobyngau. Thuc., 5, 80: elpnuévoy xipow elvac, re 
ay rd rA7n00s ray Euppdywr Wodloyrat, fy uire Oewy F hpwww codupa F. 
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mand over the troops of the allies and brought them to the 
Lacedemonian generals.! But if the allies were not summoned 
by the Lacedemonians to give their vote on a war, then they 
were not bound to obey the orders issued by Sparta for the pur- 
poses of that war.? 

The military burdens of the several States were assessed, as 
might be expected, according to their size. The contingent which 
every State was expected to furnish to an expedition outside the 
limits of its own territory amounted to two-thirds of its entire 
population capable of bearing arms; but the State in whose 
territory the allied army was operating was bound to bring its 
whole force into the field. When the employment of mercenaries 
became prevalent in Greece, it often happened that particular 
‘States avoided the burden of supplying troops by the payment of 
a fixed sum for every man required.* 

The costs of the war were defrayed by the allied States in pro- 
portion to the size of each, but no permanent or regular tribute 
was exacted from them.® 


1 Cf. Thuc. 2, 10; 5, 17; 7, 18; 3, 16. Ken., Hell., 5, 2, 87. On the 
tevayol, cf. Thuc. 2, 75. Xen., Hell., 8, 5, 7; 5, 1, 88; 2, 7; 7, 2, 3. 
Yet beside these the contingents of the allies seem also to have had 
their own orparyyol. Cf. Thuc. 2,10. By decree of the league the Lace- 
deemonians were specially empowered to inflict punishment on those who 
were negligent in the fulfilment of their military duties. Cf. the decree 
of the league in Xen., Hell., 5, 2,22: el 5¢ res rdv wodrews exrlwor Thy orparlay, 
égeivac rots Aaxedatpovlas éxei{nmoty crarip: Kara Tov dvdpa ris nuépas. 

2 Compare the refusal of the allies to serve in the expedition of Cleo- 
menes against Athens in Hdt.5, 74 and 75. At the same time the influence 
of Sparta was not unfrequently strong enough to induce the allies to take 
part in a war concerning which their vote had not been taken. Cf. Thuc. 
5, 54. 

8 In an fxdnpos &fod0s the allies had to send two-thirds of their fighting 
men. Thuc., 2,10; 38,15. Compare the resolution of the federal council in 
Xen., Hell., 5, 2,20: wéuweev rd els rods puplous Eivraypya éxdorny ride. Cf.§ 87. 
That the State, in whose territory the allied army was operating sent all 
its available forces, is attested by Thuc. 5, 57: brAddocoe 8¢ wavorparig, Sri év 
TH éxelvwy Rv 7d orpdrevua. 

* Cf. Xen., Hell., 5, 2,21: Acyor 82 éyévovro (in the federal council) dpyiprov 
re dvr’ dvdpuw eteivar Sidavar Ty BovAonery ruw wd\ewy, TpiwSoXov Al-ywatoy Kar’ 
dySpa, twwéas re ef ris wapéxo, (dvrl) rerrdpwy drhiray roy picbdvy Tp lrret 
3i80c0ar. Cf. also Diod. 15, 81: 4» 82 adrots 6 yey dxXirns wpds Svo yrdous 
reraypévos, 6 8 lrwevds pds rérrapas owNlras loatduevos. 

5 Cf. Plut., Apophth. Lac. Archid., 7, p. 268 Didot: rév 52 cuppdywy ev TE 
TleXowovvncraxy wodduy éxi{yrotyrwy, wsoa xphara dpxécer, cal dfcodvrwy oploat 
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rov dopor, 6 wéAeuos, Edy, ov rerayuéva fyret. That is the dpyiptoy priv of 
Thuc. 2,7. The apportionment of the war expenses according to the size 
of the allied towns follows from Diod. 14, 17, where the Lacedwmonians 
require from the Eleans rds dardvas rod xpds ’AOnvalovs wodduou card 7d 
émtBadXov adrois puépos. No regular tribute; cf. Thuc. 1, 19: xal ol pér 
Aaxedarpsvion ovx Urorenels Exovres Pbpov Tods Euunpudxous iryoowro—C. I. G. 1511= 
Dittenberger, Syll., 84, contains a fragment of a list of war taxes paid by 
the allies to the Lacedeamonians. ; 
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ATHENS. 


ATHENS. 


I, 
HISTORICAL. 


1. THe ATHENIAN STATE FROM ITS BEGINNING DOWN 
To SOLON. 


THE territory' in which the Athenian State arose, contained an area 
of about 10Q0 square miles. The peninsular shape of the country, 
and the tumerous bays and openings into the land, , 

é . atural 
produced a coast line of extraordinary length compared Features of 
with its area. It was nearly 100 miles long. The mena: 
bays supplied natural harbours in plenty; and between them and 
the mountains were enclosed coast plains, most of them suitable 
for cultivation. Of these plains, however, only two extended far 
into the interior of the country, namely, the plain of Eleusis and 
the plain of Athens, separated from each other by the rocky ridge 
of Aigaleos. The pieces of leyel land were but few in number, 
on account of the many mountain chains which stretch through 
Attica, and their calcareous soil was light and rather arid and 
stony. Many broad stretches of land, called qdeAAcis, where the 
rock was covered only by a thin layer of earth, were available for 


1¥For the description given in the text compare Bursian, Geogr. v. 
Griechenl. 1, p. 251 ff. Curtius in the Ber. d. Berl Ak., 1877, p. 425 ff. 
C. Wachsmuth, d. S¢. Ath., 1, 98/f.; Kiepert, Lehrb. d. alten Geogr., § 248 ff. 
According to Kiepert’s computation, “as exact asthe topographical material 
at present existing permits,” Attica with its small adjacent islands, is about 
1000 square miles in area. See Frankel in Boeckh, Staatsh. d. Ath.,° 2, 9, no. 
67. In Beloch, Bevolker. d. griech.-rom. Welt, 55 ff., 1886, the area of Attica, 
including Oropos, Eleutherai, and the islands on the coast, is given as 2647 
or 2658 square kilometres. 2650 sq. kilometres= 1028 sq. miles. 
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nothing except pasturage for sheep and goats.' A further dis- 
advantage, in addition to the unsatisfactory soil, was the complete 
absence of any adequate natural water supply. The cli : 
however, which prevailed in Attica was so mild and genial, that 
the inhabitants, by dint of very diligent cultivation, succeeded, in 
spite of these disadvantages, in growing crops of excellent quality, 
if scanty in quantity. Attica produced, for instance, capital 
barley, but not enough for the needs of its population.? The 
olive, the fig tree, and the vine were extensively cultivated ; 
gardens were common and well kept. The considerable extent of 
the deAAcis favoured cattle breeding, which, however, was mostly 
confined to sheep and goats. The minerals found in Attica were 
silver ore, marble, and potters’ clay. 

Within the boundaries of this land there dwelt in historical 
times a population of Ionic race, who claimed for themselves the 
honour of being the aboriginal inhabitants.® But as 
in most cases where we find such pretensions ad- 
vanced by any race, so in Attica, we cannot admit this claim 
to autochthony in the sense in which it was made by the his- 
torical Athenians. We must, on the contrary, assume that there 
were repeated immigrations of foreigners into the land. To this 
foreign element belonged in the first place, according to a per- 
fectly credible tradition, a not inconsiderable number of noble 
families, who came to Attica from various districts of Hellas. 
Further, we must reckon among the immigrants in all probability 
those clans also which are personified in the legends under the 
names of Xuthus and Ion, and which dwelt originally onthe east 
coast of the country. But we are able to point to the presence of 


Population. 


1 Thue. 1, 2, calls the soil of Attica Xerréyewr. For the dedXeis see Sauppe, 
epist. crit., p. 59 ff. The Scholium on Aristoph., Ach., 272, says, pedXezs de 
EXeyov ol ’Arrixol rods werpwdecs réwous, olrwwes xdrwhev wév elot werpwoes, ewcwonijs 
de dAlynv Exovor yaw. The gedXdels especially devoted to goat pasturing: 
Schol. on Aristoph., Clouds, 71. Harp., geAd\éa. Alkiphr., 8, 21. 

2 Cf. Xen., de Vect.,1, 5: ore 82 wal yh, 4 owetpomevyn pev od pepe xapwédv, 
épurropévn 6¢ rodramwdaclous rpépe hel cirov pepe. For the barley, cf. Theophr., 
| wept durav loroplas 8, 8,2: '"AOhvnot yoo al xpiBal ra wrelorTa roodow Addira, 
xpOodéspos yap aplorn. 

3 On the autochthony of the Athenians, cf. Hdt. 7, 161; Thuc. 1, 2; 2, 86. 
Eurip., fr. 862, 5. Dem. 19, 861. Isocr. 12,124. Plat., Menex., 238C. Strab. 
833 


‘Cf. Thuc.1, 2. Ephor. ap. Suid. Tepotac develops this into a law: 
vouos & hv 'AOhynar tévous eladéxecbar rods Bovronévous rav ‘EAA\jvwy. Aristeid., 
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even non-Greek elements in the population of Attica. As such 
must be mentioned, in the first place, the Phoenicians, who came 
from Salamis to Attica, and established settlements of their own 
in Phaleron and Melite.| Further traces of the same nation meet 
us at Marathon and Athmonon.? The cult of Herakles, a deity of 
Pheenician origin, was especially characteristic of the Athenians.® 
An immigration of Carians and Leleges is attested by the 
sepulchral relics which have been found, and by a number of 
names of localities in Attica Still further, various cults and 


Panath., 1, 178-8 Dind., who according to the not improbable theory of 
Maas in the Gott. gel. Anz., 1889, p. 802, and 818, gets his information from 
Ephoros, develops the same idea still further. According to Aristeid., op. 
cit., 177, the immigrants were ol wep! O4Bas druxfoayres kal rdons THs Bowrlas 
ouvexrecdvres and Oerraddv ol ravry rparduevos kal Tavaypalwy ol peracrdyres 
Awpéwy TleXorovvicou xparnodyrwr vwd rw elidyrwv dvacrdyres. In addition 
came immigrants dx duporépwy ray alyiadav rod 0’ éoxeplov xal rod éwov. On 
the immigration of the IlepOotda: from Thessaly, see Maas, sbid., 812-3; on 
the immigrants from Bootia, id., 818 ff.; on the Gephyraioi from Tanagra, 
Toepffer, att. Geneal., 296 ff.; connexion between the Phytalidai and Troezen : 
Toepffer, 1b., 252 ff.; between Theseus and Troezen: 7 Suppl. vol. of the Jahrb. 
f. cl. Phil., 233-4. Aristeid., ibid., says of the immigrants from Thessaly and 
Bosotia : o5ra 5’ Foay “Iwves (so the Schol. for "Iwvia) rdvyres. Kuthos and 
Ion on the East coast of Attica. , Xuthos in the Tetrapolis: Strab. 883. 
"Iwvldac in Thorikos: Schol. Plat., Apol., 23: Adxwy pévrot warhp fv AvrodvKou 
"Iwvl5ns (Meier, de gent., 4, for “Iwv) yévos, S4uwy Ooplxios. The locality of the 
demos Iwvida: is uncertain. Tddos “Iwvos in Potamoi: Paus. 1, 31,3; 7, 1, 5- 
See also Toepffer, ibid., 267 ff. The Kephalidai also belong to this section. 
Kephalos on the mother’s side grandson of Xuthos (Apollod.1, 9, 4) in 
Thorikos: Apollod. 8,15,1. See Toepffer, 255 ff. 

1 For Salamis as the entrance to Attica for the Phoenicians, see Curtius, 
erldut. Text d.7 Karten, p. 9 ff. Stadtgesch. v. Athen., p. 23. Wachsmuth, d 
St. Ath., 1, 442 ff. Phoenicians in Phaleron: Wachsmuth, 1, 489 ff.;in Melite, 
1, 404 fff. 

? On the Phoenicians in Marathon, see Wachsmuth, 1,407; and in Athmo- 
non, 1, 413. 

8 Cf. Diod. 4, 39: "A@nvato. wp@ro trav Ad\r\Awy ws Gedy ériunoay Ouvolas rdv 
“Hpaxréa. Cult of Herakles as bond of union of the rerpdxwuo: Poll. 4, 105. 
Steph., "ExeAlda: ; of the Meodye: C. I. A., II. 602-8; in Melite: Wachsmuth, 
1, 406 ff. ; in Hephaistiadai: Diog. Laert., 3,41; in Plotheia: C.I. A., II. 570; 
in Marathon: Paus, 1, 15,3; 82, 4. 

4 For Carians in Attica, cf. Philoch. ap. Strab., 897. On the ethnography 
of the Carians and Leleges, see Wachsmuth, 1, 445, 4. For the sepulchral 
remains at Spata, see Milchhdfer in the Mitth. d. disch. Arch. Inst. in Ath., 
2, 271 ff., and Kohler, 8, 1ff. According to Kohler, the contents of the 
graves of Spata and Menidi have their nearest local analogues in the 
islands of the A¢gean Sea, where a population of Carians and Leleges 
once dwelt. On the round tomb of Menidi, see the Publication des 
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places of worship show traces of having been founded by Leleges.! 
But it can no longer be considered probable that there ever 
existed a Thracian community at Eleusis.? 

According to Thucydides’ description of the condition of his 
country in the earliest ages, the inhabitants of Greece dwelt in 
NGsaataseee those times in unfortified villages, situated some dis- 


thecountryin tance from the coast, through fear of the piracy that 


ss rial everywhere prevailed. It was not until the Greeks 


began to grow familiar with seafaring life that 
towns grew up on the coast. As prosperity increased, these were 
able to build town walls to protect themselves against attack from 
sea. Then the larger towns gradually reduced their smaller 
neighbours to subjection.®> In Attica therefore, as elsewhere, the 
population dwelt originally in small t towns, some fortified, some 
not, but each independent of the rest in its political life. It is 
certain that many of the demes we meet with in historical times 
dated their first beginnings from the most remote antiquity.* 
New forms of political life were developed in Attica by circum- 
stances similar to those in operation in the rest of Greece. 
Certain large towns obtained sway over the smaller ones.’ In 


deutschen Arch. Inst. in Ath., 1880, and Mitth., 12, 189 ff. Acc. to Kohler, 
p. 9, the names of the Attic mountains ending in ettos agree in their suffix . 
with many names of places in Caria. See Kiepert, Lehrb. d. a. Geogr., 73, 8. 
By what route the Leleges reached Attica is uncertain acc. to Wachsmuth, 
1, 444 ff. . 

1 Lelegian character of the Artemis of Brauron and Munychia: Deimling, 
die Leleger, 179 ff.; of the Dioscuri and Helena, 158-4, of Nemesis at Rham- 
nus, 154; of the Amazons, 188 ff.; Wachsmuth, 1, 421 ff. On the encamp- 
ment of the Amazons at Melite, see Wachsmuth, 1, 415 ff. 

2 See the convincing argument of Toepffer, tbid., 26 ff. Wachsmuth, tbdid., 
1,401 ff., adopts the theory of a Thracian community at Eleusis. 

8 Cf. Thuc. 1, 5, 7,10. On the newer towns, Thuc. 1, 7,8. Subjugation of 
the smaller ré\es by the larger: Thue. 1, 8. 

¢ Cf. Thuc. 2,14,15. I have shown in the 7 Suppl. vol. of the Jahrb. f. cl. 
Phil., 202 ff., that the é» rots dypois dia:raoOar of 2, 14 is identical with the 
xara woAes olxeicOa: of 2,15. For the existence of demes before the time of 
Cleisthenes, see my remarks, ¢tbid., 206 .ff. The recollection of their earlier 
autonomy was kept up in the traditions of the demes, cf. Paus. 1, 31, 5: 
yéyparra: 5° Hin poe raw ev rots Shyos Pdvac woddods ws Kal wpd ris apxis éBact- 
Aevovro THs Kéxpowos. Cf. Paus. 1, 14,7; 81, 5; 88, 1. Traditions of the 
demes distinguished from those of the town of Athens: Paus. 1, 14,7: Aéyoucr 
dé dva rods Siuous kal AAAa ovdéer duolws cai of rv wodw Exovres. 

5 E.g. Bpavpwy and”“Agidva. As dependencies of Bpavpwy may be reckoned 
Piratsac, "Adal 'Apagdynvides and "Apagdijv. See Bursian, Geogr., 1,348 ff. To 
“Agidva belonged Trraxiéac (Hdt. 9, 73) and Ileppiéac (Hesych., sub verb.). 
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other neighbourhoods, towns more equal in size to one another 
joined together in religious leagues, each with some shrine wor- 
shipped by all the members as its centre.1 The endeavour to 
describe this state of affairs as a symmetrical system, led to 
accounts such as that given by Philochoros, who tells us that 
before the time of Theseus, the inhabitants of Attica were united 
by Cecrops into a dodekapolis, or league of {2 cities. The number 
12 seems to have been chosen on the ae of the 12 Ionic 
cities of the Aigialeia and of Asia Minor, and the 12 pre-Cleisthenic 
phratries.? 

The unification of the country first commenced in the plain 
which is shut in by the mountains Hymettos, Brilessos, Parnes 
and Aigaleos, and stretches from their feet to the sea. Independent 
On the high ridge which extends into the plain, and Communities 
round its flanks, arose one after the other three commu- Athens itself. 
‘nities of three different nationalities. The oldest wag_of aboriginal 
stock, and had established itself on the summit of the hill which 
was afterwards called the Acropolis, and onits S.E. side. They 
seem to have been specially identified with the worship of Zeus, 
Ge, Athene, Hephestus, and the Chthonian deities.* On the Agra, 
a hill E. of the Akropolis, settlers of a different race had fixed 
their abode. The main bulk of these were Ionjgns: the deities 
they chiefly worshipped were Apollo Delphinius and Pythius and 


1 As examples of such religious leagues, which were kept up in historical 
times, may be mentioned Tplxwuo: Steph., Evwuplia. Mitth. d. dtsch. arch. 
Inst. in Ath., 12, 87, 27. Terpdxwuor: Poll. 4, 105. Terpdrodts: Strab. 883. 
Steph., sub verb., C.I.A., II. 601. Dedicatory inscr. in C.I.A., IT. 1824. 
"Ewaxpeis: C.1.A., II. 570, Steph., Znuaxldar, Meodyeu: C.1.A., II. 602-8. 
On the league for the worship of Athene Pallenis, see the author's Altatt. 
Komenverf., tb., pp. 212-8. On the positions of the demes that belonged to 
this league, see Bursian, 1,844 ff. Briickner in Mitth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst. 
in Ath., 16, 200 ff. Milchhéfer in the Berl. Phil, Wochenschr., 1892, p. 2 ff, 
34 ff. 

2 Cf. Philoch. ap. Strab., 897, where eleven towns are mentioned: Kekropia, 
Tetrapolis, Epakria, Dekeleia, Eleusis, Aphidna, Thorikos, Brauron, 
Kytheros, Sphettos, Kephisia. Cf. Parian Marble, 84; Steph., ’Aé@jva, 
"Exaxpia. Theophr., Char., 26. Haase in Ath. Stammverf. in the Abh. d. 
hist. phil. Ges., Breslau, 1, 67 ff., and Philippi, Beitr. 2. e. Gesch. d. att. 
Birgerr., 237 ff., endeavour to explain Et. M., éwaxpla xwpa, and Suid., 
émaxpla xwpa, a8 belonging to the genuine Philochorean tradition ; but I 
still consider their attempt unsuccessful. See Author’s Komenverf., ib., pp. 
203 +4. 

5 See Wachsmuth, d. St. Athen., 1,887 ff. 
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Poseidon Helikonios. Clear indications point to the E. coast of 
Attica as the quarter whence the cult of Apollo was brought to 
the Agra hill.1 Lagtly, on a group of hills to the W. of the 
Acropolis was a settlement of Phonician and Carian-Lelegian 
elements. To the Phoenicians we can trace the name of the dis- 
trict Melite, which is the Greek form of the Phoenician Melitah, 
t.e. asylum or place of refuge; Herakles and Aphrodite Urania, 
who were worshipped there, are both deities of Phoenician origin ; 
the Heptachalcon, i.e. building of seven metals, is to be explained 
as connected with the Chaldzan system of the seven planets. 
Carian-Lelegian settlers are indicated by the tombs of theAmazons, 
the Amazoneion and the place Chrysa.? 

We possess no direct testimony about the unification of these 
independent settlements into the town of Athens; but the legend 


Synotkismos of Theseus’ wars with the Amazons enables us to 


of the Town conclude that it was not effected without war; and 
of Athens. . . . 5 

since Theseus, the victor in those wars, is the represen- 

tative of the Ionian community on the Agra, we may infer that 


1 Compare Wachsmuth, #b., 1,392 ff. The Cult of Apollo Delphinios was 
common to all Jonians: Strab. 179. Connexion of this Apollo with 
Aigeus: Poll. 8,119, who dwelt in the Delphinion: Plut., Thes., 12; and 
with Theseus: Plut. Thes., 14,18. The Pythion as an ancient shrine (Thuc. 
2,15) of Apollo Pythios, who after the time of Ion was the Oeds warpgos of 
the Athenians: Arist. ap. Harp., ’Awré\Awy wrarpgos. At the Delphinion 
Theseus, who generally is represented as &rndus xal Eévos (Plut., Thes., 18, 82), 
displayed the first proof of his strength on Athenian soil: Paus. 1, 19, 1. 
Theseus is connected with Poseidon also (cf. Plut., Thes., 25, 86), who was 
his father according to Troizenian legend: Plut., Thes., 6. Aigeus can 
scarcely be distinguished from Tlovedéy Alyatos (Pherekyd., fr. 115, in 
Miller, fr. hist. gr., 1,99). Compare Toepffer, +b., 254. Acc. to Artemidor., 
Oneirokrit., 2, 12, the billows were called alyes, and the epithet 'EXcxwyos 
given to Poseidon on the Agra is also probably derived from the curling 
motion of the sea waves. See Wachsmuth, #b., 1, 896, 2. That Poseidon 
Helikonios is an Ionic god, is shown by the fact that he was worshipped by 
the Ionians of Asia Minor also. Cf. Hdt. 1, 148. The theory that the 
Ionic worship of Apollo was introduced into the town from the E. coast of 
the land, agrees well with the tradition that the Kephalidai were admitted 
into Athens, and to the citizenship, and kept up their gentile sacra on the 
mountain ridge between the immediate territory of Athens and the borders 
of Eleusis. Cf. Paus. 1, 87, 6-7; Toepffer, i1b., 260 ff. A settlement from 
Thera on the Athenian town territory, which Wachsmuth tries to prove, 
ib. 1, 399 ff., | regard as improbable, as may be inferred from what is said 
above. 

2 See Wachsmuth, tb., 1, 404 ff. 
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this community was the one which compelled the others to com- 
bine with it, though the Acropolis hill was adopted as the political 
centre of the new State because of its position and strength.! 

The Panathenaic festival was held in honour and remembrance 
of this synoikismos of the town ’A@jva:, whose very name by its 
plural form points to the origin of the town in a group of indepen- 
dent settlements. The festival celebrating the synoikismos of the 
town was extended and developed into’a national festival of the 
country, but not until the whole land was politically united with 
Athens.? 

This political unification, and the classification of the entire 
community thus formed into Phylai are connected by tradition 
with the names of Theseus and Ion. Both of these aynoikienos 
men were immigrants and foreigners, and it was legen- _of the 
dary genealogies that first made out any relationship by eat 
descent between them and the native Erechtheidai. It is, there- 
fore, a very plausible conjecture that the newly arrived Ionic 
element of the population first brought about the amalgamation 
of all the communities who dwelt on the site which afterwards 
became the town of Athens; and then by the help of this consoli- 
dated State forced the other communities of the land into political 


1 See Wachsmuth, 1b., 1, 459 ff. 

2 The institution of the Panathenaia is ascribed to Erichthonios by 
Hellanikos and Androtion ap. Harp.=Ilavaéjvaa. Phot. Suid., 2 Art.; and 
by Philochoros ap. Harp., Kayndépou, and by the Schol. on. Aristoph., Wasps, 
544. On the Parian Marble, 17, 18 (Miller, fr. hist. gr., 1, p. 544), it is said 
of the year 1506 B.c.: d¢@ od "EpexOdmos Tlavadnvalas rois rpwros yevouévors 
Apua Efevte xal rov dyava édelxvve cal’ AOnvalous (dv) b(uace.) Apollod. 3, 15, 7, is 
to be explained by Diod. 4,60. Plut., Thes. 24, based on the authority of 
Philochoros (see Philolog., 1878, p. 60 ff.), attributes the institution of the 
Panathenaia to Theseus, in the words: cat Iava0jvaca Ovolay érolnce Kowhy, 
4.e., he converted the Panathenaia into a festival common to all Attica. The 
same thing is meant by Paus., when he says, 8, 2,1, that after the unifi- 
cation of the country by Theseus the festival was called Panathenaia, 
having been previously called Athenaia. But Istros ap. Harp., Mavadjvaa 
attributes the change of the name to Erichthonios. Suid., Mava0jvaa, 1 
Art.,and Apost., 14, 6, speak of two establishments of the Panathenaia, first 
by Erichthonios, then by Theseus. Thuc. 2, 15 is equally ignorant of 
any re-modelling of the Panathenaia at the synoikismos. Wachsmuth’s 
hypothesis, i5., 1, 458 ff., on the synoikismos of the town of Athens, and the 
significance of the Panathenaia, has no sufficient justification in our 
authorities. On the significance of the plural form in names of towns, see 
Gottling, Rhein. Mus., 1841, p. 162. 
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union.! According to Thucydides, this union meant the centralisa- 
tion of the whole government in the metropolis Athens, by the 
abolition of the various governments of the hitherto autonomous 
States.? 
The Eupatrid families which up to that time had governed the 
various ‘aipeniant communities, were now compelled to reside in 
Form of the Athens, where they obtained a share in the central 
Bynoikismos. sovernment of the whole country.’ The festival of the 
Svvoixca or Merotxa, celebrated on the 16th of Hekatombaion, kept 


1 Ton, founder of the oldest form of government in Attica: Aristot.,’A@. 
wod., 41, 2: wxpdrn per yap éyévero [xalrdoracis rav éf dpxis, “Iwvos xal rdv 
per atrov cuvaxnodyrwy. Cf. also Arist. ap. Harp.,’Aré\\wy ratpyos. Rose, 
Arist. pseudep.,. 406-7. Ion helped Erechtheus against the Eumolpidai: 
Philoch. ap. Harp., Bondpémua. Cf. Suidas, sub verb. Et. M., Bondpouuy. Ion 
does not occur in the list of Attic kings. Hdt. 8, 44 calls him orpardpyns 
of the Athenians, Aristotle, #b., 8,2, Polemarch. So Schol. on Aristoph., 
Birds, 1527. Acc. to Strab. 883, the Athenians granted him the roNkrela in 
return for his help. Euripides represents him, in contrast to Xuthos, as an 
autochthonous Athenian, son of Apollo and Kreusa, since none but an 
autochthon could rule over Athens. Cf. Jon, 589 sq., 1058 sq., 1069 sq. Cf. 
also the words of Kreusa, 1468 sq. Acc. to Hdt. 1, 143, the Athenians even 
in his day still disdained to be called Ionians. Acc. to Thuc. 2, 15, Theseus 
was the synoikist of Attica; for his opponent the Erechtheid Menestheus, 
cf. Plut., Thes., 82, 85, and 24, 25. 

2 Cf. Thuc. 2,15: éredy 5¢ Onoeds éBaclrevoe, yerduevos pera roi tuveroi xal 
Swvards rd re Ada dexbounce riy ywpay xal xaradvoas Twv AdAwy wideww Th TE 
BovAeuripia xal rds dpxds és rhy viv wok» odcay ey Bovreuripoy dwodeitas xal 
mpuraveiov, tuvyxice wdvras xal veuouévous Ta adrwy éxdorous dwep kal xpd roi 
hwdyxace jug wodet TaUTy xphoOa, h dwdyrwy fin tvyredovvrwy és alrhy peyadn 
yevonern wapedéOn bxd Onodws rois Grara. Cf. Plut., Thes., 24,82. That the 
synoikismos of Theseus did not involve a concentration of the whole popu- 
lation of Attica in Athens itself, is recognised by Kuhn, ab. d. Entsteh. d. 
Stddte d. Alten, p. 160 f£, though few good authorities state the fact. Cf. 
Diod. 4, 61. Paus. 1, 22, 8; 26, 6. Apost. 14, 6. Cic., de Leg., 2, 2, 5. 
Valer. Max. 5, 8, 8. On the Synoikismos of Theseus see the author's 
Komenverf., p. 239 ff. In 8, 2, again Thuc. uses gvvoxl{e» in its constitutional 
meaning, not literally. 

8 The settlement of the Attic Eupatridai in Athens is attested by Plut., 
Thes., 82 (Philoch.), where we are told of Theseus: els éy doru ouvelptavra 
wdyras (i.e. rods eUwarpldas). Cf. also the description given in Plato, Critias, 
110 c, which must be considered historical because it takes into account 
the three vy which then existed: gee: d¢ rér év rpde ry xwWpa, Ta wey EdAa COvy 
Tov wodtrdv wepl ras Sypuoupylas Syra Kal Thy éx ris yhs rpophy, 7d be udxepov Ur 
dvdpuy Oelwy xar’ dpxds dopo ber we xwpis x. 7.d. 7d udxiuor, being contrasted 
with the Demiourgoi and Georgoi, can mean nothing but the Eupatridai, 
and their separate dwelling-place in opposition to the xWpa must be the 
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up the remembrance of this unification of the country.1 The 
synoikismos and the many new settlers it brought to Athens 
naturally increased the gime of the town, which now spread itself 
over the district N, of the Acropolis.? 

The Synoikismos was accompanied by a distribution of the 
. population into four Phylai. In the ordinary traditional accounts 
this classification is attributed to Ion, and the pe Jonic 
occurrence of the same Phylai in the Ionic colonies is § Phylal. 

a further proof that these Phylai were of Ionic origin. The names of 
the four Phylai, Aly:xopeis, "Apyadeis, "OrAnres, and T'eXdovres, signify 
in literal meaning mest probably ‘“Goat-herds,” “ Agricultur- 
ists,” “‘ Warriors,” and “ the splendid” or ‘“‘ brilliant men,” and, to 
all appearance, are an echo of some primeval caste-classification.* 


dorv. Cf. also Et. M. Evwarplda (Lex. Seguer. 257, 7 8qq.): éxadodvro 
_ evmarplda ol abrd 7d doru olxobvres Kal peréxovres Bacthxod yévous, rhy Twy lepwr 
éripé\erav rocovvres, yewpyol 52 ol ris A\Ans xwpas olkjropes, exvyewuopoa 8e 7d 
Texvixov EBvos. 

1 Thuc. 2, 15, after the words quoted above, continues thus:—xal fvvolxa 
€f éxelvou “A@nvato: Erte xal viv ry Oem éoprhy Snuoredyn wootor. Cf. Charax ap. 
Steph., ’A@jva. Schol. on Arist., Pax, 1019. Plut., Thes., 24: &uce d¢ xat 
Merolxia ry Exrp éwt déxa Tod ‘ExarouBascvos, hy Ext viv Bvovcr. The festival 
could be called Merolxia in reference to the settlement of the Eupatridai in 
Athens. Merowxeiy=to change one’s residence, to remove toa place. Paus. 
2, 30,9; 6, 22,7. Kausel, however, de Thesei synacismo, 13 sq., Marburg, 
1882, shows that Merolxa can be also used as equivalent to Luvoixia. 

2 Increase of the population of Athens by general immigration as well, 
Plut., Thes., 25: re 5¢ padrov ablijoa: rhy wéduy Bovdduevos exddec wavras éwl To's 
lcs xal rd Seip’ tre wavres ep Khpvyua Oijcews yevdcOar gaol ravdnulay twd 
xaQtorayros. Thuc. 2,15 is the authority for an extention of the area of 
the town of Athens in consequence of the Synoikismos of Theseus. The 
words of Thuc. are not self-contradictory, as has been supposed by some ; 
Wachsmuth, ib., 454 ff.,is wrong in supposing that they refer to the Synoikis- 
mos of the town itself. Kausel, ¢b., 9 ff., also disagrees with Wachsmuth. 

®* I regard the account of the pre-Ionic Phylai in Poll. 8, 109, as com- 
pletely worthless. See Schimann, de comit., 847. Meier, de Gent. Att., p. 8. 
Ilgen, de Trib. Att., 6 ff. Arist., 41, 2, says: rére (t.e. after Ion had 
established the wrpwrn xardoracts rwv €& dpxis) yap wpwrov els ras rérrapas 
guveveunOnoay pudds Kal rovs pudcBacire’s xaréorncay. In other traditional 
accounts the four Ionic Phylai are either derived from the sons of Ion (as 
in Hdt. 5,66; Eur., Jon., 1575 sqq. ; Plut., Sol., 28; Poll. 8, 109), or at any 
rate are recognised as instituted by Ion. Cf. Strab., 883. Steph., Alyixdpews. 
Hdt. 5, 69, shows that these Phylai occurred among the Ionians generally. 
There is evidence of the existence in Teos of l'eddovres: ©. I. G., 378-9; in 
Kyzikos of Tedéowres: 8664-5, "Apyadeis: 8664-5, Alyixope’s: 8657, 3668-4-5, 
and “OrAnres: 8665. Mitth. d. disch. arch. Inst. in Ath., 6,44. "Apyadets and 
Aly:xopeis at Tomoi: Perrot., Mel. d’arch., 446 ff. Anc. Inscr., II. 178. 
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It is, therefore, a very plausible theory that the four Phylai were 

a system imported into Attica from abroad, and, if we follow the 
traditional account, from the Ionians. The symmetrical form of 

the clan organisation based on these four Fhylai, and the con- 
ventional explanation of the expressions ¢vA7, dparpia, ahd. eves, 
indicate that the whole system was not a historical growth, but. 
artificial, which agrees admirably with the theory that the Phylai 
were a Classification introduced into Attica from abroad.! 

The investigation of these classifications based on kinship or 
family connection is one of the most difficult subjects in ancient 
Clan Divisions history. Since the "A@yvaiwy moXirteia of Aristotle, 

of Attica, as we possess it, begins with the period after Kylon’s 
enterprise, we have nothing better to consult than the state- 
ments of later grammarians and lexicographers; but they too 
seem to have obtained all the essential points of their informa- 
tion from Aristotle. The utmost result therefore which we can 
obtain, is to establish beyond doubt what were the views held on the 
subject by Aristotle and the authorities he followed. But, when 
that is done, we have made but little progress towards the dis- 
covery of the actual truth; for even Aristotle and his sources offer 


Tededvres and Alyixopets, at Perinthos: Mittth. 6,49. An ’Apyadls at Delos: 
Bull., 10, 478. A xdacrds Apyadeis at Ephesus: Dittenberger, Syll., 184, 10; 
815, 5. Alyixopets is to be explained as analogous to Bovxédos, with the 
common change of A into P. See Curtius, Grundz. d. griech. Et., 2. Aufl., p. 412. 
’Apyaéys is most probably a nomen agentis from épyatoua:. See Curtius, p. 
165, and 570. Philippi, Bettr., p. 278 also considers them yeomen. “OwAnres 
=émrNira. Tedéovres=the brilliant men. See Bergk in the Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 
vol. 65, 401. Hugo Weber, etymol. Unters., 40 ff. Zeds TeXéwy in Inser. : 
C.I. A., III. 2. Other explanations of the terms Aly:xope’s and 'Apyaéeis are 
given by Maas in the Gott. gel. Anz. 1889, pp. 806-808, but I cannot agree 
with him. Schdmann, de comit. Athen., 857 ff., considers that the Teddovres 
were the priestly class ; Haase, d. ath. Stammverf. p. 77, says they were the 
royal families. See also Preller in the arch. Zt., 1854 p. 287. On Plato’s 
views see Susemihl, genet. Entwickel. d. plat. Phil.,2,480. Even the ancient 
writers consider the names of the four Phylai to be connected with yévn rod 
Blov. Cf. Plut., Sol., 23; Strab. 383; Plat., Tim. 24. 

1 Philippi’s conclusion, Bewr., p. 290 ff., that the Phylai could not have 
been introduced into Attica from abroad, is based on premises which 
cannot be proved. The ancients were as ignorant of the original signifi- 
cance of the names as we are, as is proved by their connecting them with 
the sons of Ion, and by the attempts at explanation in Strabo, 383, and 
Plut., Sol., 28. Koutorga, la tribu, p. 65 ff., supposes that Attica was once 
conquered by Ionians, who brought in along with them their own tribal 
divisions. 
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us, for the most part at any rate, nothing but the combinations 
and conjectures which seemed to them satisfactory. The state- 
ments of the orators concerning the earliest periods are of little 
weight, because they lived at a time when the constitution had 
already undergone many profound changes. With this warning 
as to the hypothetical nature of the following description, ] now 
give a short survey of the old Attic clan divisions. 

Aristotle seems to have discussed the old Attic Phylai and . 


Phratries, while treating of the institution of the system of the 


four so-called Ionic Phylai, with which he too con- puas'and 


nected the name of Jon: nor did he return to this /Phratries. 
theme until he came to describe the constitutional changes intro- 
duced by Cleisthenes.! 

In the first place, it is now generally believed that even the pre- 
Cleisthenian Phylai were local in character *—were, in fact, topo- 
graphical subdivisions of the country.’ But the Phylai also served 


1 In his review of the various changes of constitution in cap. 41 Aristotle 
says: mpwrn mev yap eyévero [xa}rdoracts ray ef dpxijs, "Iwvos xal raw per’ 
avrot cuvaxnodyruy ‘ rére yap rpwrov els ras rérrapas cuveveuHOnoay purdrds cal rods 
guv\0Baciéas xaréorncay. The statements we find attributed to Aristotle on 
the subject of the old Attic Phylai and Phratries, belong without doubt to 
the section of the A@. II.in which Aristot. treated of the institutions of Ion. 

? Aristot., Ad. x., 21, 8, gives as the reason which led Cleisthenes to make 
ten tribes: 3:4 rovro 8 ok els Swiexa Gudrds cuvératey, [Sxws aléry wh cupBalyy 
peplvew xara Tas rpoirapyovcas TmTTISs, Foay yap éx 5 purQv Sddexa rperrves, Gor’ Ov 
[cuv]}éxcaverv (I consider it incorrect to supply 4» to fill the lacuna, because 
I regard the statement as relating to the time before Cleisthenes) avapuloyerOar 
7d wAjGos. From this it follows that the twelve Solonian Trittyes were 
local districts. Therefore the Phyle made up of three Trittyes must have 
had a local character. 

® Aristotle, 8, 8, expressly states that the Trittyes were a new creation of 
Solon’s. Against his evidence little pretension to credibility can be made 
by the traditional information given by the lexicographers, which regards 
the expressions ¢parpla, rpirrts, and &@vos as identical (Poll. 8, 111), or at any 
rate ¢parpla and rpirriés (Harp., Suid., Moer., yerv#jra:. Steph., pparpla. Scholl. 
Plat., Axtoch., p. 465 Bekker. Lex. Patm. in Bulletin 1, 152=Aristot., ed. 
Kaibel et v. Wilamowitz, p. 88). Harp. (=Suid. Phot.) is without doubt 
correct: rpirrés dare 7d Tplrov pépos Tis Puts. abry yap Scypyra els rpla pépn, 
tpirris Kal €0vn xal dparplas, Os dyow ‘ApororéAns éy rp APnvalwy worttrela. But 
at the same time we must not suppose that the rparr’s was already in 
existence in the earliest times. [Sandys on Arist. 8, 8, éx 32 [77s] pu[\fjs 
éx]dorns Foav veveunudévac rpirries ev Tpeis, vauxpapla 8¢ Swoexa xa’ éxdorny 
takes the plupf. to show the existence of these divisions before Solon; and 
“every four of these districts (sc. the naucrariai) formed a group called a 
Tpirrvs, or third part of a tribe.’’} 
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as divisions of the burgess body; and as such included only those 
members of the population who were counted as citizens.! The 
‘further sub-divisions of the burgesses are represented in the tra- 
ditional account given by the lexicographers as connected with the 
Phratries on the following system:—each Phyle contained three 
Phratries, each Phratry thirty yévy, each yévos thirty men? This 
classification assumes fof the system of Phratries and Phylai, con- 
nected by Aristotle with the name of Ion, a total population of 
10,800 burgesses, a number which is scarcely consistent with the 
actual circumstances of that age. It seems probable, therefore, 
that the lowest step of the subdivision given by the lexicographers, 
i.e. the thirty men assigned to each yévos, did not form part of 
Aristotle’s account of this early classification.$ 

Originally none but the Eupatrids were counted as members of 
the Phatries and yévy. “When the Ionian conquerors had become 


1 That the account given in Lex. Patm., ibid., with which Schol. Plat., 
Azxtoch., p. 465 Bekker, agrees (cf. also Moer., -yeyv#jra:), is not taken word for 
word from Aristotle, follows from the fact that Aristotle cannot have 
identified rpirrds and ¢parpla as their account does; besides, Aristotle calls 
the second &@vos not yewpyol but dypoxa. Cf. Arist. 18,2. Therefore the 
statement that the whole r\#Go0s of the Eupatrids (who are omitted in the 
Lex. Patm. as well as in the Schol.), the Georgoi, and the Demiurgoi all be- 
longed to the Phratries and yév7, cannot be accepted as Aristotelian as it 
stands, I believe the genuine Aristotelian version to be that given by 
Harp., yervjrac (=Suid., 2 Art.), in the words: diypnuévww yoo drdvruy Trav 
wokituw kara uepyn, though Harp. too in his article on zp:rrds makes the mis- 
take of identifying rperrds and ¢parpia. 

* Poll. 8, 111, makes the 26v0s the second subdivision. Other authorities 
as a rule make the Phratry the next subdivision after the ¢vA%, and then 
continue either down to 80 men in each yévos (Poll. 8, 52; Schol. Plat., 
Axioch., 465; Lex. Patm., ib.), or else only to the 80 yévy in each ¢parpia 
(Harp., yervjrac; Suid., Art. 2). 

3 In Lex. Patm., tb., and Suid., yeyyijra:, Art. 1, the numbers given in this 
system are represented as connected with the year—the 4 Phylai with the 
4 seasons, the 12 Phratries with the 12 months, the 360 yé with the 860 
days. According to the passage first quoted this idea is derived from 
Aristotle, which is not impossible. But this will not account for the 30 
dvdpes in each yévos. As to the 860 yévy there is no reason to doubt their 
continued existence. Proklus refers to it on Hesiod, Works and Days, 492: 
kal yap év "AOhvats Foay rootroa réro Kal wroudfovro Adoxa, ébjxovra Kal Tpa- 
Kéovot, kal Spars rwa Odopua wap abrovs, tva ol Adyar ylyvovrac adv Tots cumotow 
érwoedets. There has recently been discovered between the Areopagus and 
the Pnyx a small quadrangular building of porous stone, and near it two 
boundary stones in situ inscribed 8pos Aécxys, also an altar in situ. Seo 
Berl. phil. Wochenschr., 1892, p. 823. 
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masters of Attica, they formed, in conjunction with the most 
prominent native families, a new community classified into yey 
or families. Even the autochthonous families, who already had 
the cult of Zeus Herkeios as family god established among them, 
now adopted the Apollo Patroos of the Ionic conquerors, whose 
worship superseded for the most part the cults hitherto kept up 
by the several clans.! 

Whether these families or gentes were at their first institution 
really families, i.e. associations based on natural family relation- 
ship, or whether they were from the first artificial classifications 
made on the analogy of natural families, cannot be decided with 
certainty.” 

New members were admitted into the Phratries, if not in 
earlier times, at any rate by the time of Draco, when all were 
admitted to citizenship who were able to equip gxtension of 
themselves as hoplites.. Hence, ever after the time the Franchise. 
of Draco at any rate, if not before, the burgess body, and therefore 
the Phatries also, contained non-Eupatrid members. Whether 

1 For Zeds Epxews, cf. Harp., pxecos Zeds, @ Bwpds évrds Epxous ev ry avAy lpurat. 
Tov yap weplBodov Epxos EXeyor. Paul. Festi, p. 101 u: Herceus Jupiter intra 
conseptum domus cuiusque colebatur, quem etiam deum penetralem appel- 
labant. ‘Axé\\wy warppos is the special family god of Ion. ‘Ardé\)\wy is 
called among the Ionians warpgos 5:4 Thy Tod “Iwvos yéveow : Plat., Euthyd., 802. 
Cf. Harp., sub verb. ray 5¢’AwddAwva Kowds rarpyor Tiyndow "AGnvaio dd “Iwvos* 
rovrov yap olkhrayros Arrehy, ws ApororéAns gyal, rods’ APnvalous “Iwvas xAnOjvas 
xal 'Awé\X\w rarpyoy abrois dvouacOjvar. The Geol rarpga of the various yéry 
were originally the deities from whom each yévos traced its descent: e.g., 
Hermes was 6 rarppos to Andocides (cf. Lys., 6, 11); the clan of Kipuxes pro- 
fessed to be descended from Hermes and Aglauros (Paus. 1, 38, 8). See 
Toepffer, att. Geneal., 80 ff. Whether Zeds dpdrpios (Plat., Euthyd., 802; Dem. 
43,14; Kratinos ap. Athen., 11, 460 F), and ’A@nva ¢parpla (Plat., sbid.) were 
the patron deities of the Phratries even in the earliest times, I consider 
questionable. Probably they derived their origin from the reforms of 
Cleisthenes, which will be discussed below. 

2 The definition of yery#ra: given in the lexicographical tradition regards 
the yé as artificial divisions. Cf. Harp., yewvqrar—ovx ol avyyeveis pévror 
Amrhws cal ol & aluaros yerynral re xal éx rod atrod yévous éxadoivro, dAN ol ef 
dpxiis els Ta Kadodpeva yévn karavepnOévres. Suid., -yervijrac ovx ol éx yévous xal dd 
aluaros mpoohKovres, GAN ol ex Tdv yevdv Tar cuvveveunpévuy els Tas pparplas. Cf. 
also Poll. 8, 111; Et. M., 226 yevnra:. Lex. Seguer. 227, 9 ff.; Rose, Arist. 
Preudep., 408, 5. 

3 Concerning Draco we are told in Arist., 4,2: dwedé5oro pév 4 rodttrela 
ros Sxda wapexouévas. [The tense implies that the franchise had already 
been given. (Sandys)]. That in the time of Draco others besides the Eupa- 
trids were included inthe Phratries, may be inferred from the ordinance of 
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these new burgesses were also admitted into the yévy must be left 
undecided ; because Draco’s ordinance concerning homicide makes 
no mention of the yévy, but regards the Phratry not the yévos as 
the next unit above the circle of immediate legal kinsmen or 
dyxiorets.§ Nor can we determine for certain whether the 
Phatries obtained additional members by the reforms of Solon 
or not. For civil dissensions broke out immediately after Solon’s 
legislation ; and therefore the enrolment of the Thetes into the 
burgess divisions of Phylai and Phratries was very possibly 
postponed for some considerable time.? 


Draco quoted in Dem. 48, 57-8, a statute whose authenticity is established 
by C.I.A., 1, 61 (Dittenb. 45, Hicks 59). In it the following directions 
are given for the choice of the ten ¢pdrepes: rovrous 8’ ol revrjxovra Kal els 
dporlydyy alpelcOwy (for the MS. reading rovros see Philippi, d. Areop. u. d. 
Eph., 188). Here dpiorlviny can, in my opinion, mean nothing except 
“from among the Eupatrids” (see also Lachmann, spart. Ver/f., 248; Zelle, 
Beitr. 2. dliern Verf. Ath., 20),and therefore cannot be equivalent to xar’ 
dperjv, as is supposed by C. Schaefer in the Pforta Progr., 1888, p. 27, and 
Ed. Meyer in the N. Rh. Mus., 41, 586. dperj cannot be seen from external 
signs, therefore the Ephetai would have been obliged to trust their own 
personal opinion. But they would have had to do that in any case with- 
out any such directions. Previous to Draco’s legislation the Archons 
were appointed dpicrivdny cal wourivdny, which without any doubt meant 
from among the rich Eupatrids. Cf. Arist. 8, 6. 

1 The Draconian statute concerning the prosecution of homicides runs 
as follows in Dem. 48, 57, and in the fragments of the same law from in- 
scriptions in Dittenberger, Syll., 45: mwpoemwety rp xrelvavre ev dyopa évrds 
dveydrnros kal dveyidv (80 Philippi, Areop. u. d. Eph., 72, for the MS. dveyiod), 
cuvdwwxe be kal dveyrovs xal dveyiiy raidas cal yauBpovs xal wevOepods xal ppdrepas. 
On the meaning of the words, see Philippi, tbid., 71 ff. Had every citizen at 
that period still belonged to a yévos, the words xal yery#ras would have been 
required before xal ¢pdrepas. 

2 The political rights which Solon conceded to those who belonged to 
the Thetic census are described by Aristot. 7,3: rots 8¢ 7d Onrixdy redotow 
éxxAnolas xal Scxacrnplwy perédwxe pbvov—7, 4: rods 3’ AdXous Onrixdy, ovdemas 
peréxovras dpxijs. Nothing is told us about their enrolment into the Phylai 
and Phratries. In any case Cleisthenes found a considerable number of 
people who did not possess burgess rights. Cf. Arist. 21,2: wxpdrov pev obv 
Couyvéverue wdvras els Séxa pudds avril ray terrdpwr, dyaueitac Bovdduevos, Sirws 
perdoxwoe wrelous THs rokirelas. Here dvapettat BovAduevos gives the motive of 
the institution of the ten Phylai, each having its Trittyes scattered in 
various parts of the country ; drws perdo. rr. 7. w. 18 the reason for including 
all the inhabitants in these new Phylai. From this it may be inferred | 
that the four old Phylai did not include them all, Ido not, however, think 
we are justified in taking these words in combination with the passage in 
the Politics, 83, 2=61, 11, roddovs yap épudrérevoe (KrXeroOévns) Eévovs cal Sovdovs 
perolxous 80 as to make wdvras mean only strangers and metoikoi. 
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It appears that only those who were born of Athenian 
citizens both on the father’s side and on the pos uion of 
mother’s were admitted into the classes discussed Burgess 
above.! eae 

The oldest form of political government in the Athenian State 
was, aS in Greece generally, monarchical. At the head of the 
State stood a king who, after the unification of Attica, oyaest rorm of 
ruled over the whole country. He was assisted by a Constitution. 
permanent council of dvAcoBacAXcis, or Eupatrids, selected as repre- 
sentatives of the various phylai.® 


-1 Arist., Pol., 8, 2—p. 60, 27 sqq. Bekker, says in general terms: dpltorvrat 
5h wpds Thy xphow worlrny rov et duorépwy wodkiray Kal wh Oarépou pdyor, olov 
warpds } unrpds. This agrees fairly well with the information we possess 
about the Athenian franchise. According to a provision of the Draconian 
constitution candidates for the office of Strategos or Hipparchos were re- 
quired to have maidas é« yapueris yuvacxds yrynalous twep Séxa Ern yeyorbras 
(Arist. 4,2). Deinarchos contr. Dem., 71, states this qualification as valid 
in his day in the words ra:doracicfat card rods vduovs. That yauerh yurh 
meant an Athenian wife as opposed to a vr», follows from Arist. 17, 8, 
where the yayern yur} of Peisistratos is contrasted with the *Apyela. "Hoap 
S¢ xtpio wey tov wpaypdrov bi Ta ditwuara cal dd ras pruxlas“Iwwapyos xal 
‘Irxilas (Arist. 18, 1), the sons of the yayery yur}, where di: rd détwuara Means 
“on account of their pure citizen blood.” Hdt. 5, 94, calls Thessalos, the 
son of the ’Apyela yurh, a véos. In the factions which followed Solon’s 
legislation Peisistratos was supported, besides his other adherents, by ol 
Tp yéver un xaOapol Sid roy PbBor* onuetor 5’ Sri pera THy [Tov] Tupdyvwy Kardd\vow 
érolncay diayngicudy, ws wo\Nwy Kowwvolyrwy ris wodktrelas ob} xpoojxoy (Arist. 
13, 5). The rg yévec uw. xad. are without doubt those whose citizen descent 
was not quite unquestionable. In the Solonian legislation a distinction 
was made between the yrforos and the »d0os rais, the vddos=dy Eévyns yuvaixbs 
(cf. Aristoph., Birds, 1650-1666). The »é00s could not claim dyxorela: 
Aristoph., Birds, 1661 sq., cf. Dem., 48, 51. The father has freedom of 
testamentary disposition, éay wh watdes Gor yrjoron: Dem. 20, 102, cf. Is. 3, 68. 
These »5@oc are doubtless meant in the glosses of Hesych.: é rpaxddos’ of nh 
perahauBdvovres watdes 4 dyxeorets KAjpou TeNeurhoayrds Twos’ ADjvnow exadoivro. 
drpidxoorow of uy peréxovres Tpraxddos APnvaia. Poll. 8, 111 identifies rpaxds 
with yévos, but the literal meaning of the word is certainly no less appro- 
priate to the Phratry or complex of thirty yé»n. 

* For the mythic kings of Attica, see Bichsenschiltz, d. Konige v. Athen., 
Berl. Progr., 1855. For the manner in which the oldest list of Attic kings 
was gradually enlarged and lengthened see Brandis, de temp. Greac. antiqutss. 
rationib., 7 ff. The list, as it was finally drawn up, and the chronology 
fixed, isin Euseb., Chron. ed. Schoene, 1188 ff. The powers of the ¢vAoBaccrels, 
were, without doubt, far more comprehensive originally than in later 
times, and they apparently underwent the same process of change as those 
of the Baccdevs, ending by being nothing more than purely religious func- 
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But the kings of Attica do not appear to have remained long 
in possession of full monarchical power. Earlier tradition. credits 
Gradual heseus with a restriction of the powers of the king; 

bi ar later versions represent him as the founder of the 
Power of democracy.! We cannot state with certainty the steps 
the King. by which this gradual diminution of the kingly power 
was brought about. Aristotle, who represents for us the most 
ancient tradition, made out from the authorities at his disposal, 
supplemented by his own conjectural combinations, the following 
account of the development. The BacAcia remained in existence, 
it is true, but was considerably weakened in course of time by 
restrictions of the functions of the kings and shortening of their 
tenure of office.? The first step in the process, according to Aris- 
totle, was the creation of the Beier ob Since Jon is given as 
the first xoA€uapyxos, we are tempted to conjecture that the tradition 
which Aristotle followed represented the creation of this new 
military office as connected with the immigration of the conquer- 
ing Ionians, whose eponym Ion has found no place in the list of 
Attic kings. Just as the chieftain of the Ionic immigrants now 
appears by the side of the King of the Attic autochthons, so we now 
find side by side with the Baouwet’s a rodduapyxos; and it is not in- 
conceivable that this new military magistracy was first introduced 
when the Ionic families coalesced with the autochthons to form 
the new political community, and that it was originally a here- 


tions. Poll. 8, 111 says: ol 52 dud\oBacide’s Cf edwrarpidar réocapes (so Wecklein, 
Monatsber. d. bayr. Ak., 1878, p. 38 for MS. 52) dvres uddiora Trav lepwy éwrepedoivro 
cuvedpevovres dv TH Bacithely ry rapa 7d Bovxodeiov, which, acc. to Arist., 8, 5, 
was the official residence of the Baotde’s. In the 4th cent. the gudoBacrrels 
still exercised jurisdiction, conjointly with the Bac:devs, éxl IIpvrayely. Cf. 
Arist. 57,4: dicdgec 8°6 Baccdeds xal ol dvdoBacrdels cal ras ray dyixwr cal Tov 
H\Awy tpwv.—Cf. Poll. 8, 120. 

1 Arist. 41,2: Seurépa 52, cal xpurn pera ravra Exovca wodcrelas rai, 7 ent 
Onodws yevouévn, puxpdy wapeyxNyovoa THs Baoiux«js. By this is meant the 
form of constitution described by Aristotle in Ch. 8, as is shown by the 
words which follow: pera d¢ rafra % él Apdxovros x.7.r. Cf. Plut., Thes., 25. 
Theseus as founder of the democracy: Paus. 1, 8, 3. 

2 Aristot. consulted several sources of information. Cf. 38,38: [oi] uév yap 
wrelous éwl Médovros, Exton & ext ’Axdorov pacl yevéoOar [Bacidé]ws. However, 
even his authorities do not seem to have possessed any direct traditional 
version. The condition of affairs in the earliest periods was inferred from 
later onueta. Plato also, in Menex., 238, assumes the continuity of the later 
Baovteia with the earlier kings: Baotdets nev yap del nulw elolv. obro 5é roré 
pev éx yévous, rote dé alperol. * 
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ditary office in the possession of the leading Ionic families... The 
institution of the dpywv took place according to the most usual 
tradition under King Medon, but nothing is said about the original 
functions of the office? The BaciAca, diminished in importance 
by these changes, seems to have still remained in the hands of 
Medon’s family for a number of generations; while the office of 
woA€uapxos, which was probably at first hereditary in the family 
of Ion, was afterwards thrown open to all Eupatrids, as was the 
office of dpxwv from its very first institution.’ The power of the 


1 Arist. 8,2: uéytorac 52 xal rpwra: rwv dpywr hoary Bao[ideds cal] wodduapyos 
cal Apywe rotrwy 8 rpwrn wév } rou Baciléws: abryn ydp éf [dpx]a[s Fr) [Sev]répa 
3” éwexaréorn [woe] uapxla, dia 7d yeréoOar Twas rwr Baoréwy rd wodemxd pa- 
ha[xods, 80en xal] rdv “Iwva perewéuyarro xpelas xaradaBovons. Hdt. 8, 44, 
says: “Iwvos 5¢ rod Zovdou orpardpxew “yevomévov APnvaloee ExrAHOnoay awd rovrou 
“Iwves. Cf. also Paus. 7, 1, 5. 

? Arist. 8,8: redevrala 3° f [rod Apxovros’ ol] pew yap rrelous ext Médorros, 
Emcor 3° éwt 'Axdorov dacl yerécbar [Baciré]ws. srlovry] 5 ewipdpovow, [Sri] of 
évvéa Epxovres duvtover xabdwep emt ‘Axdorov ra Spxia woil}]oew, ws ert 
To[vrov ris} Bactrelas wapaxwpnodyrwy ray Kod[pijddyv deri ray dodecar ry 
Apxovre Swpedy. rolro pév obv dworépws wor’ Exe, puxpdy Aly diadddr]rot rors 
xpbvors. Ore [St] redXevrala robrwy éyevero rwy apxwy, [on]uetov cal [7rd] pn[d]er 
Tov [wlarpluv roy Epxovra Stoxety, Gowep 6 Bacideds kal 6 wodeuapxos, ddA[d udvor 
r]a [éwl}Oera. 8:0 xal veworl yéyover h dpxh meydAn, rots éwibéras avén[Geica]. 
There is no inconsistency between this passage and Arist., Pol., 8 (6)., 
10=p. 217, 26 ff., where Kodros is said to have secured for himself the royal 
dignity by saving Athens in time of war from being reduced to subjection. 
It is obvious that this account has no connection with the story of the 
death of Kodros given in Lyk., Leokr., 84 ff. Paus. 4, 5, 10, Vell. Pat. 1, 2, 
and Justin, 2, 7, also tell us of a diminution of the regal power after the 
death of Kodros, t.e. under Medon, though by a process different from that 
given by Aristotle. 

* The Eupatrid family of the Medontidai can be proved to have been 
still in existence at Athens in later times. See Toepffer, att. Geneal., 228 ff., 
where the relation of Kodros to this family is also discussed. An inscr. 
of the 5th cent. found just in front of the steps up to the Acropolis reads: 
Spo(s xw)pas Med(ov)r(c)duv. See C. 1. A., 1. 497. The Medontidai may have 
become facire’s, occupying at Athens a position similar to that of the 
Androklid Baoiels at Ephesos. Cf. Strab. 638. There occur, however, in 
the list of Medontid kings, as given by the chronographers, names which 
in later times belonged to other Eupatrid gentes, eg. Megakles and Alk- 
majion, suggesting the Alkmaionidai, Ariphron the Buzygai, Agamestor the 
Philaidai. See Toepffer, b., 241-2. Acc. to the usual chronology, the Me- 
dontidai retained possession of the BaciAela till 712, but the last four only 
for ten years each. Euseb., Chron.. 1, 189-190 compared with Paus. 4, 18, 7. 
Phot. wap’ trwrov xal xépnyv=Suid. ad verb. Suid. 'Iwwopevns. That they kept 
the title of king, see Lugebil in the 5 Suppl. vol. of the Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 
539 ff. Arist. 3,1, says of this oldest constitutional period: ras wer dpyds 
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archon was now diminished by limiting his tenure of office, which 
was originally held for life, to ten years.} 

The same tendency continued, and the decennial archon was 
reduced to a merely annual magistrate. Whether this was simul- 
wie Superior taneously accompanied by the institution of the new 

Annual functionaries, the six Oecpoféra, or whether these 
Magistrates. -ome at a later date, cannot be determined. The 
original official duties of the Thesmothetai were, we are told, to 
write down the law, z.e. the customary law which had grown up 
in the course of time, and to secure the administration of justice.” 
The six Thesmothetai were, from the very first, a collegium or board 
of magistrates; on the other hand the Bacwdevs, the zoAduapyxos, 
and the gpywy remained separate magistrates till the reforms of 
Solon, and had each his separate official residence and his distinct 
sphere of activity. The BacvArcts occupied the building afterwards 
called the Bovxodtov, the woAguapyos the zoAcnapyeiov, afterwards 
called "EmAvceov, the dpywy the zpuraveiov, and the Gecpoféra had 
their Gecpoberciov.. The functions of the three chief magistrates 


[xadljcracay dpiorlvinv cat wdourivdny, t.e. from among the nobles, the Eupa- 
trids, for evyéveca 18 dpyatos wovros cal dperh (Arist., Pol., 6 (4), 8=p. 159, 28 
Bekker), and edyeveis are ols iwdpxe: rpoydvwy dperh cal wdobros (%.,8 (5), 
1=p. 194,14). In Plut., Thes., 25, it is said of Theseus: edrarpldacs 3¢ ywwoxery 
Ta eta xal wapéxew Apxovras dwodods xal vyéuwy Scdackddovus elvac xal dclwy Kal 
lepuw éfnynras. Cf. Et. M., 395, edwarpida:=Lex. Seguer. 257, 7. Dionys., Ant. 
R., 2. 8. 

1 Arist. 3, 1: fpxov 82 7d pev xpwrov [3d Blov], werd Se rabra [Sexa]éreay. 
The context shows that he refers to the three magistrates, the SactAeds, the 
wodéuapxos, and the dpywy. Paus. 4, 5,10 says the power of the Medontidai 
was weakened by the xpodecula érwv Séxa. The date of this limitation is 
given as 752: Dionys., Ant. R., 1,71. Euseb., Chron., 1, 189-90. 

? Arist. 8,4: [Bec] uobérat 3¢ woddois Borepor Erecw peOnoay, Hon Kar’ éviavrdy 
alp[ounerwy] ras dpyds, Srws dvaypdWarres ra Seopa Purdrrwo. xpds Thy Tay [wapa- 
vouov|yruyv kplow. 6d xal pbvn Twr dpxGy ovK éyévero welov [4] éradcros. [obra] © 
pev ody [xpéivy] rocodroy wpoéxovow ddd\fr\wv. With the official functions 
of the OecpoGéra: should be compared the edictum perpetuum of the Roman 
preetor. See Mommeen, rém. Staatsr.' 1, 151; 2,201. This definition of the 
duties of the Gecuo0éra: is, however, nothing more than an inference drawn 
by Aristotle or his authorities from the etymology of the name. 682 
((Duncker., Htst. of Greece, 11. 185 E. T.) or 688 (Sandys)] is the conventional 
date for the first institution of the nine annual archons. Synkell. 899, 21, 
Says: wera Tovrous Apxovres émavorator ebpOnoay CE ebwarpdwr évyéa Te dpxdyrwy 
"Adhvnow dpxh karecraby. Cf. Euseb., Chron., 2, 84-5. 

> Arist. 8,5: foay 8’ oby dua wdvres ol évvéa Apxovres, GAN’ 6 ev Bacsreds elxe 
7d viv Kadovpevoy Bovxddoy wAnolow rod xpurayelov’ (onuetor 5é° Ext al viv yap Tijs 
Tov Baciléws yuvaxds 4 obmpects évradda ylyvera: re Acortoy xal 6 ydpos), 6 de 
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remained after the curtailment of their period of office the same 
as before. In the case of the Thesmothetai, even if their official 
activity was practically limited to writing down the law and pro- 
viding for the administration of justice, yet we may perhaps 
venture to conjecture that each of the three superior magistrates 
had two Thesmothetai to assist him in his judicial functions.! 

The final decision in judicial affairs lay in the hands of the 
three first magistrates, who indeed at that date transacted the 
bulk of public business generally.? 

That other officials were already in existence in very early times 
by the side of these chief magistrates, admits of no doubt; but we 
possess no record of their names or functions. Only 
the xwAaxpéras can with any certainty be specified, and sa as 
they merely on account of the archaic form of their title. Their 
name means dividers or carvers of the limbs of animals offered in 


A&pxwy 7d mpuravetoy, 6 32 wodduapyos 7d "Emdvxaov (8 mwpbrepovy ev éxadeiro 
wokeuapxetov, éwel 5¢’Emiduxos dvwxoddunce xal xarecxevacery atrd wodeualpxhjoas 
"Ewwdixevov éxdHOn), Gecuodérac &° elxov 7d Oecuoberetov. éwl 3¢ Tédrwvos Awavres els 
7d Oecpoberetov cuvjNOov. For the first and last clauses, cf. Diog. L., Sol., 58: 
kal rparos rhy cuvayuwyhy raw evvéa dpxdvrwy exolncev els 7d cuvdeacxvety (80 Her- 
mann Staatsalt. § 138, 18, for cuvecrety), ws’Awoddbdwpss gnow ev Sevrépy wepl 
vouoberwv. That the Bouxodoy was the original official residence of the 
Baordevs, is obviously only an inference made by Aristotle or his authorities. 
In historical times he occupied what was known as crod 4 Bacidela. Suid. 
&pxwy and Lex. Seguer. 449, 17 sqq., both based, though with some errors, 
on Aristotle, describe the official quarters of the dpxw» as rapa rods 
érwvbpous. But they mean the mgpvraveiov, as is shown by the Schol. to 
Aristoph., Paz, 1188: réros wapd wpvraveioy, dy @ éorhxacw aydpidvres, obs 
éxwvtpous kadodow. The objections of Wachsmuth, d. St. Athen., 2, 1, 353, 1, 
are disproved by Aristot. Cf. also Plut., Arist., 27, where the daughters of 
Aristeides are given in marriage éx roi xpuravelov, which must have 
belonged to the archon. Tke name Epilukos is known as occurring among 
the gentes Philaidai and Kerukes: Toepffer, tbid., 278-9. Suidas and the 
Lex. Seguer., ¢bid., have turned the Aristotelian fica» 3 oty dua wdvres ol 
évvda Apxovres into wpd perv Tov Torwyos vduwr ovk ebjy avrois dua Sxdvew. The 
emendation and restoration of these words proposed by Lange, d. Eph. 
u. da. Areop., 71 sqq., has been made superfluous by the discovery of Aris- 
totle’s treatise. 

1 The conjecture in the text affords an explanation of their strange 
number six. When they obtained from Solon a more independent position 
and a wider sphere of activity, their original places may have been filled 
by the two rdpedpo: of the first three archons. 

? Arist. 8,5: xdépo 8’ Roay xal rds Slxas adroredels [xplyjew kal oxy Gowrep viv 
wpoavyaxplvew. So Suid. and Lex. Seguer., ¢bid. Thuc. 1, 126, says of the 
period of Kylon: rére 8¢ 74 wodAd TwWr Todurixwe ol dvvda Apxovres Expaccor. 
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sacrifice, and we may infer that they were the assistants of the 
king at sacrifices and at banquets connected with sacrifices, and 
that when the age of “ kings who fed on gifts” was gone by, they 
became the treasurers of the chief magistrates.! 

None were eligible for election, at any rate to the higher offices, 
except the rich Eupatridai; the right of electing belonged to the 


Right council on the Areopagus, who selected for office accord- 


a lection ing to their personal opinions those who seemed to 


Passive. them most suitable.? 
This council on the Areopagus, consisting of life-members, 
recruited every year by the archons who had just vacated office, 
The represented the highest administrative authority of 
Areopagus. the State. Since this council, as has been remarked 
before, nominated the archons themselves, it therefore practically 
elected its own members by cooptation, though indirectly. It also 
had power to enforce the law, and had the control of the great 
bulk of important State affairs, since it possessed the right to in- 


1 The high antiquity of the xwraxpéra is attested also by the occurrence 
of the expression xwiaxperety in Kyzikos (C. I. G., 8660), to which town it may 
have been introduced from Athens vid Miletus. Kudaxpérys is correctly ex- 
plained by Lange, d. Eph. u. d. Areop., 65 a, 115, as a compound of «dda, 
“limbs” (of animals slaughtered in sacrifice), and xelpw, “I cut.” xddaz 
pretty frequently mean the customary portions given to the priests from 
the victims offered up. Cf. Suid. cwXaxpéra:. Inscr. from Byzantium in the 
Monatsber. d. Berl. Ak., 1877, p. 476; C. I. G., 2656, 9 ff.; 2265, 18. With 
reference to their original duties should be compared what C. I. A., II. 602, 
says of the dpyw» of the Meodbyeo: érepediOn 5€ (xal ris . . .) las xal rijs 
xpeavoulas xal rijs éwcxoo(ujoews ris r)parétns. For the dwpopdyo: Baoidijes, cf. 
Hes., Works and Days, 87 sqq., 220 sqq., 268 sqq. The title raylac (from 
réuyw) also seems to be derived from the carving of the sacrificial victims. 
See Lange, 1b., 68 a, 116. 

2 Arist., 8,1: rds ner dpxds [xalloracay dporlydny cal wdovrlviny and 38, 6: 
h yap alpeocs ruv dpydvrww dporriviny cal wdourlydny fy, c& dy ol ’Apeowayirat 
xalocravro. That by dporlydny xal rdovrlviny must be understood rich Eupa- 
tridai admits of no doubt. Cf. also Plut., Thes., 25. Dionys., Ant. #., 2, 8. 
Et. M., 895, Evwrarpléa:. In Philoch., fr. 58 (Miller, fr. h. gr., 1, 894) it is said 
of this period: od rayrds dvdpds hy els rhy é&’Apelov wd-you Bovdhy redeiy. dA’ ol 
wap 'AOnvaios rpwrevovres Ev re yéves kai wxAovry (i.e. rich Eupatrids) cai Bly 
XONOTw, ws toroped Pirsyxopos Sid aens rplrns rwy airwr ArOlidwy. The election of 
the magistrates by the council on the Areopagus is attested by Arist., 8, 2: 
[ZLbA]wwr per ody obrws evouobérncer rep rwv évyda dpxéyrwy. 7d yap dpxaiov 7 év 
"Apfel wdyy Bov]\} dvaxakecaunévy Kal xplyaca xd’ ari roy exirhdecov dp’ éexdory 
rav dpxar éx [éxcjalur}oy [(Scardialoa dwéoredder. The words 7d dpxaiory can 
only refer to the time previous to Draco, because acc. to Arist., 4, 2, of 
Srda wapexdueror elected the nine archons after that date. 
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flict fines and penalties at its own discretion on those who violated 
the constitution.1 

The Eupatrid constitution thus sketched out was without doubt 
& rolreia Tov imréwv, which, according to Aristotle’s evidence, was 
the oldest form of constitution in the Greek communi- wodireta 
ties after the overthrow of the monarchies. This view 7®v irméov. 
is made more probable still by the fact that a similar constitution 
existed contemporaneously among the closely related Ionic families 
in Chalkis and Eretria, and also by the fact that immets already ex- 
isted in Attica before the time of Solon. I therefore identify the 
irmets, who went to battle in chariots or on horseback, with the 
Eupatrids. Among the Eupatrids the revraxoctopedimvo, or great 
EKupatrid landowners—for they too can be proved to have existed 
before Solon—held all the highest offices, and after the expiration 
of their period of office still kept control of the government as 
members of the Areopagus.? 


1 Arist. 8,6: 4 d¢ ray "Apeorayiray Boudry riy pev rdtiy elxe rod Starnpeiv rods 
vopous, Supxer S€ ra wrelora Kal Ta uéywora Toy év ry wbdEL, Kal KoAdfovCea Kal 
SnMmotica wdyras rods axocpobvras Kuplws. 77 ‘yap alpecis rwv dpxydyrwr apiorlvdny Kal 
wdourlyény hy, €& dy ol 'Apeowayirat xabloravro: dd Kal ubvn Ta apxav abry penévnxe 
dia Blov cal viv. The view expressed by Schimann, Antiqu., 172 a, 5, op. ac., 
1, 190 ff.; Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 1875, 158 ff., that the Areopagitic Boule is of 
prehistoric antiquity has been confirmed by Aristotle. The other conjec- 
tures on the subject of the Eupatrid State Council may be now regarded as 
exploded. I cannot agree with Peter Meyer’s view in his Aristot. Politik. 
u. d. ’A@nvalwy wodtrela, 1891, p. 82, that in the passage quoted above the 
words duce 5é x.r.X. indicate an unconstitutional abuse of its influence on 
the part of the Areopagus; because in that case the preceding words also 
cannot mean that the Areopagus possessed any constitutional or legal 
right of supervising the laws. The clause 4 ydp x.r.X. gives the reason why 
the Areopagus was entitled to this commanding position in the Eupatrid 
State, i.e. because it was composed dporiviny xal wourlvdny; it was for the 
same reason too that the Areopagitai held their seats for life. 

? Arist., Pol., 6 (4), 18=p. 168, 21 fF: cal 4 xpdrn 8€ wodtrela ey rots “ENAnow 
éyévero werd ras Bacidelas éx Tov wWodeuovvruw, h uev CE dpxis éx Taw ixwdwr (Thy 
yap loxdv xal rhy iwepoyhy év rots lrxedouw elyer * Avev pev yap ouvrdtews Axpnoror 
7d owhirixdéy, al b¢ wept ray roovrwy éuwecplar kal rdtes év rois dpyxalos ox Urpxov, 
dor’ év rois lxweiow elvar Thy loxty). Concerning the ‘Imrofordvy rodirefa in 
Chalkis, Arist. ap. Strab., 447, says : rpodorncax yap abrijs dwd riunudrwy Aydpes 
dprroxparixws Epxovres, t.e. the rulers of the State were those of the Hippo- 
botai who, like the revraxocropédiuvor at Athens, possessed property amount- 
ing to a certain fixed assessment. So in Eretria there was an ddyapyla raw 
lrxéwy: Arist., 6 (4), 8=p. 148, 16 f£, 8 (5),6=p. 206, 20. Peisistratos on his 
last return to Athens found supporters from among ruw ixrdwy rap éxdbyruv 
éy ’Eperpla rv wodkcrelay: Arist., 15, 2. A stele in the sanctuary of the 
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The rest of the people were almost exclusively country farmers 
me 2nd agricultural labourers; for the artisan class, if 


non-Enpatrid any such existed at that early date, formed but an 
opmave™ insignificant fraction of the population.? 


The agricultural population was, it appears, of two classes, 
peasant proprietors and labourers. The first class, whose numbers 
formed certainly only a minority of the agricultural population, 
comprised the so-called Zeugitai, who each possessed at least 
enough land to require a yoke of two oxen for its cultivation.” 


Amarynthian Artemis specified rpoxiAlos ev owAlras éfaxoolas 3° ixweiow 
éfjxovra dpuace woety thy wourhy: Strab. 448. That there were lrwreis 
and revraxoctopédipyo: before Solon is proved by the Draconian ordinance 
in Arist. 4,8. It is not very likely that Draco was the author of the classi- 
fication. [Arist., 8, 1 implies the existence of some such classification, 
Sandys.] The authorities who acc. to Arist., 7,4, used to define the lrreis 
as rovs irworpopeiv Suvazévous very probably had these pre-Solonian irweis in 
view. That only the wealthiest landowners were eligible for the highest 
offices is attested by Arist. 8, 6: % yap alpeots rwr dpxydyrwy dpwrivdny xal 
wrourlydny Fy. 

1 Plut., Thes., 25, attributes to Theseus the institution of the three f6v7 of 
Evwarpldac, Tewpdpa and Anuotpyo. Cf. Poll. 8,111. Hesych., aypo@ra:. Inthe 
Et. M., 395, Evwargidac= Lex. Seguer. 257, 7 sqq., the Anmodpya are called 
"Emvyewnopa. Plato, Critias, 110, says: gue: dé Si rér’ ev ryde TY wpe Ta MEV 
GdNa Evy trav rodkirdy wepl rds Snuuoupylas Syra Kal Thy x THs vis Tpophy, Td de 
uadxinov (t.e. the Eupatrids) br’ dvdpwy Oelwy xar’ adpxds apopicev wre xwpls. 
Dionys., Ant. R., 2,8, tells us what was certainly true for this early period : 
éxeivoe (t.€. of "AOnvatc) wer yap els db0 pépn veluayres Td xANOOs evwarpldas wey 
éxddour rods éx r&v éripayay ofkwy xal xphuace Surdrous, ols 4 rijs whAews avéxecro 
wpooracia, dypolxous 5 rods AAXous woAlras, of rwr Kowdv ovdevds Foay Kiptor’ ody 
xpivy Sé xal obra: rpoceAfPOnoay éxl ras apyds. Aristot., 2, distinguishes be- 
tween rich and poor, the latter of whom form the rustic population. Arist., 
2, 2, says of the time before Draco: 4 3¢ waoa y# d: évlywv Fv, and the same 
of the time succeeding Draco: xal 4 xwWpa &:’ ddAlLyww hy: 4, 5. 

? The class of Zeugitai can be shown to have been in existence at the 
time of Draco. I identify them with the peasant proprietors. They in 
particular were the owners from whose estates Solon prides himself on 
having removed the mortgage stones. Cf. Arist., 12,4. Cf. also Busolt in 
the Phil., 1891, 50, 399. To their ranks belonged the people to whom, acc. 
to Elian, Var. Hist., 9, 25, Peisistratos said, when he observed them loafing 
idly in the market place: ef pév cor réOvnxe fedyos, wap’ éuot AaBaw Arih& Kal 
épydtou: el 3¢ dwopeis oweppdrwv, wap’ éuod ca yevéoOw. Cf. also Arist. 16, 6. 
Their Jater descendants are the Georgoi of Aristophanes, who, when con- 
fined to the city in the Peloponnesian war, longed for peace and for their 
fevydpiov olxetoy Booty. See the author’s Bettr. z. innern Gesch. Athens, 97 ff. 
That the oldest teiyos was a yoke of oxen,I infer from the fact that in 
Attica it was forbidden to sacrifice the ox from the plough. lian, V. #., 
5, 14. In later times we hear of fevyy of oxen, mules, and horses: Poll. 10, 
58. Et. M. 409, fetyos. Phot., sub verb. Lex. Seguer. 260, 29. 
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The field labourers called weAdra, i.e. euphemistically ‘“ neigh- 
bours” of the Eupatrid landlords who employed them, also bore 
the special name éxryjpopo. That is to say, the oldest - 
form of labour contract that we find in Attica, in those peels 
early times when no foreign slave element existed there, is the 
métayer system of co-operation still common in various countries for 
the association of Capital with Labour for the purpose of obtaining 
produce from the soil. The éxrjyopo however found themselves 
in a situation unusual in such systems and perfectly desperate. 
They had to hand over to the landlords $ of the produce of 
the patch of ground which they with their wives and children 
cultivated. The last sixth of the produce they kept as a reward 
for their labour.! This in itself unfavourable relation of the 


1 On the meaning of weddrac see Poll. iii. 82. weddrar dé ral Ofjres édevOé pwr 
€oriv dvépzara 6a wevlay éx’ dpyuplyw Sovrevovres. Cf. Hesych., sub verb. Phot., 
Plat., Euthyphr., 4, éxel & ye dwoOavwy weddrns ris Hv ends, Kal ws eyewpyoduer 
ev TH Ndi, €Ojrevey exec wap jul. For the explanation of their name cf. 
Phot. That the weddra: and éxriuopa in Attica were the same people, ap- 
pears from Arist. 2, 2, and is expressly asserted by Poll. iv. 165. éxrnpdpioe 
5 ol weAdras wapd rots ’Arrixots. See also Phot., sub verb. Arist. 2, 2 says 
xal 8} xal edovdevoy (it was not at first a real slavery) of wévyres rots wAovclos 
wal avrot [kal r]a réxva xal al yuvaixes, kal €xadodvro weAdrat xal éxrhuopo’ [xara] 
raurny yap Thy ucbwow [h]pydtovro ray wovelwy rods dypots.. Iallow what Rihl 
contends (NV. fh. Mus., 1891, p. 449; 18 Suppl. vol. of the Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 
p. 683 ff.) that the last words may easily be misunderstood, and this fact 
explains why, according to Phot., reAdra:, and Hesych., éxr#uopor, the exripopos 
kept 4 of the produce, while according to Plut., Sol., 18, Hesych., éwluopros, 
they had to give that to the landlord. The desperate case of the éxr7jopoe 
is only explicable if they had to hand over § of the produce. Had they 
kept §, they would have been better off than the métayer tenants nowa- 
days. The hypothesis that the éxriuopx kept 4, is further confirmed by 
the notice in Eustath. on Odys., xix. 28, 7 poprh 7d Exrov gacl wépos Tay KaprOv, 
h €dldoro rots éxrnpoplors, wsév dvwwiuw Ketrat Act pyropKg. To judge by Poll., 
vii. 151, thisexplanation is derived from a law of Solon. Aristotle’s words I 
take with Gomperz, d. Schrift v. Staatswesend. Ath.u.thr. neuester Beurtheiler, 
p. 11, to mean “they were called sixthers; for that was the agreement 
under which they cultivated the lands of the rich.” The words ras woddces 
dwodtdévar, which immediately follow, mean “pay the rent.” Gomperz, op. 
cit., should not have given up (p. 45 sqq.) his original view (p. 11 ff.), that 
the éxr#pyopa kept 3 of the produce. IleAdra: is the Greek expression for 
the Roman Clients. Sze e.g. Plut., Rom., 18. On the métayer system still 
in use in France, cf. Schriflen d. Vereins far Socialpolitik, 27,17; in Italy, 
op. cit., 29, 124 sqq.; in America, Gilman-Katscher, die Theilung des Ge- 
schdftsgewinns, p.9 ff. [Beloch Griech. Gesch., p. 218, holds that the éxr}popor 
were harvest field labourers, who were paid one sheaf for every six they 
reaped. ] 
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tenant to his landlord in regard to the division of the produce be- 
tween them was made still more cruel by the fact that according to 
the customs of that day the former was liable to the latter in his 
own person for the fulfilment of the terms of their agreement, 
that is to say, the tenant, if he did not fulfil the agreement, 
became the slave of the landlord, and as such could be sold into 
slavery.1_ Even for the still independent Zeugitai the rights of 
creditors as they were then understood might prove fatal; for a 
loan was made only on the security of the debtor’s person, not 
upon his land, so that to all appearance the debtor who did not 
fulfil the obligations which he had incurred fell, himself and his 
land, into the power of his creditor, who then probably as a rule 
left him as a éxrjpopos on his farm.? 
It is only natural that great dissatisfaction should have pre- 
vailed among those who did not belong to the class of the Eupa- 
tridai, in consequence of this unfavourable position 
Cylon. Sys 
of the tenant-farmer, a position the unpleasantness of 
which was accentuated by the complete absence of political rights. 
On this universal dissatisfaction of the lower classes it is possible 
that Cylon, the son-in-law of the tyrant Theagenes of Megara, 
reckoned, following the usual policy of tyrannoi, when he made his 
attempt to make himself master of the Acropolis and so seize the 
tyranny. The attempt failed however. Cylon and his brother 
escaped, but his followers were compelled to surrender by the 
Archon Megakles, and most of them were put to death. 


' Arist. 2, 2, after the words quoted in the previous note, continues: «al 
[el uh] ras pcOdces [drlodidoier, dyuryiuot kal avrol cal ol waides eylyvorro. On 
the consequences of this state of affairs, cf. Solon ap. Arist. 12, 4, v. 8 ff. 

? After his sketch of the position of the éxrjyopa Arist. 2,2 adds the 
general observation: «cal oft] dalveo]ufol wldow éwl rots cbpacw foay péxpe 
Tsrwvos' odros 5¢ wpSros éyév[ero rod Shuoju xpoordrys, where the last words 
seein to mean that Solon released the people from this miserable lot. Cf. 
also Arist. 4, 5, éxl 8¢ rots ow[palow qoay ol Salve ]ufol, xaddwep elpyra:, xal 
n xuwpa 8 ddrlywr qv. 

3 Arist. 2, 2, yaXerwraroy uev obv Kal wixpéraroy A» Tots WoNXOis Toy KaTd THY 
mokitelay 7[d dovAledew* ov phy ddrAa Kal Trois EdAos educxépawov’ ovdevds yap, ws 
elwewv, érixyxavow peréxovres. On Cylon’s attempt cf. Hdt. v. 7; Thue. i. 
126; Plut., Sol., 12. From Arist. 1 we see that this attempt belongs to the 
time before Draco, as Busolt, griech. Gesch., i. 504 ff., had already supposed. 
For determining Cylon’s date we have the fact that he made his attempt in 
an Olympic year, after himself winning at Olympia in 640 (see African.). 
Vid. Thuc., ibid. 
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The dissatisfaction prevalent among the agricultural population 
was met by Draco by his reforms of the constitution in so far as 
he admitted to a share in political rights the indepen- Draco. 
dent yeomen possessing a yoke of oxen, the class of the so-called 
Zeugitai. Draco was perhaps induced to make this extension of 
the franchise by the circumstance that, after the introduction 
of the hoplite system, those who served as hoplites—as the 
Zeugitai undoubtedly did—could not well be excluded from the 
citizenship. : 


1 Arist. 4,1: werd 8 raira xpévov rivds ob woddod ScedOdvros ex’ 'Apwrralxpou 
Epxovros Apdxwy rods Gecpods f@nxev. I do not consider as successful Peter 
Meyer's attempt, Arist., Polit. u. d.’A@nvalwy wodirela, p. 31 ff., to prove the 
institutions described in Arist. 4 to be identical with what we find in Arist. 
8,80 that Draco would have only drawn up his code of laws to suit an 
already existent constitution, and thus there would be no contradiction 
with Arist., Pol., ii. 12=p. 58, 6. Apdxovros 8¢ rvbuo pév elor, wortrelg 
3’ bxapxyotoy rods vdpous EOnxery. The first words in Arist. 4 show clearly in 
my judgment that Arist. made a new organization of the State begin with 
Draco. This is shown also by c. 41,2. For it is impossible to question 
that 4 éxl Onodws -yerouévn (8c. weraBdrn), puxpdy wapeyxAlvovca Tijs Baciucs 18 
that described in c. 8, when we read the representation given there of 
the gradual weakening of the crown. I can therefore only see in Arist. 
4 a further reason for doubting the genuineness of Arist., Pol., ii. 12. 
The attempt to support it in Meyer, tbid., 16 ff., seems to me to fail. See 
also Niemeyer in the Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 1891, p. 408 According to Paus. 
ix. 86, 8, Draco made his laws émi ris dpxjjs, which in all probability 
means when he was archon. On the chronology of Draco’s legislation 
we can say nothing for certain, since the Archon Aristaichmos is un- 
known tous. Cf.in general Fischer, griech. Zeittafeln, 108 ff What we 
know of this legislation apart from the new information in Aristotle is 
collected by K. Fr. Hermann, de Dracone legumlat. att. Ind. schol., Gott., . 
1849/50. Cf. for Draco’s extension of the franchise, Arist., Pol., 6 (4), 
13=p. 168, 21 ff.: cal 4 wpwrn 8 worirela dy rots"EAAnow eyévero wera ras 
Baowrtelas ex trav wodkenovvruv, 7) puev ef dpxis Toy imréwy (rhy yap loxdy Kal rh» 
Umepoxhy éy rois lrmeiow 6 rodenos elxer’ Avev yap cuyrdiews Aypnorov rd dmNrixdy, 
al 5¢ wept roy roovrwr éureplar kal rdtecs év rots dpyalos obx dwipxov, dor ev Tots 
lrxeiow elvar rhy loxdr), adtavouérwr Sé rar whdewy kal rww év rots Swdors 
loxvodvrwy pardov wrelous ueretxor Tis wodirelas. Cf. also Arist. 7 (6), 7=p. 
188, 10 ff. That the Zeugitai in reality did belong to the wodrrela after 
Draco is plain from Arist. 4,8. We should compare Arist., Pol.,6 (4), 
4=p. 152, 6 Bekker: xal yap dwXrevew xal yewpye cuuBalver rots avrots 
wo\\dats. We see from the passage just quoted from Aristotle's Politics 
that the rodcrela rwy Srda wapexouévwy was a regular stage in the early 
historical development of the Greek States. The rodirela rwy dda wapexouerwy, 
established, according to Arist. 4, 2, by Draco, very well harmonises with 
the character of the age, and it appears to me more likely that the 
wevraxicx lor ol éx raw Sxd\wy, who were provided for in the constitution of 
the 400 (Arist. 29, 5 ; 82, 8), but first came into actual existence after their 
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In any case, in consequence of his reforms, all those who were 

wodirela. ble to arm themselves at their own cost as hoplites 
réy éwkirév obtained a share in political rights.! 

Meanwhile, these political rights were divided into various 
grades. The Bacrrers, the zoAduapxos, the dpxwy, the Jeouobera, 
and the rauiu, were still to be chosen from the class of the 
mevrakoo.op.eduvot, 2.e. the Kupatrid landowners; the other elective 
magistracies were filled from the number of those who could arm 
themselves, i.e. besides the wevraxoctopedipvor from the classes of 
the Eupatrid immeis and the yeomen Zeugitai. Still, to hold the 
office of a Strategos and Hipparchos, the possession was necessary 
of an estate worth at least 100 minz, and free from mortgage, 
and of children over 10 years of age, born in lawful wedlock.* 

For the Strategoi and the Hipparchs the peculiar rule was 
made, that the Prytaneis, in all probability those of the Council, 
must, until those officers had given in their accounts, guarantee 
that they possessed the requisite amount of property, while to 
secure the Prytaneis four sureties were produced by the Strategoi 
and Hipparchs, with the same rating as they themselves had to 
have. This peculiar regulation may perhaps be explained con- 
jecturally as follows :—The State did not make a regular assess- 


overthrow (Arist. 88, 1) were copied from the rdrpio vduoe (Arist. 29, 8) 
than the converse, that a pamphleteer fabricated the Draconian constitu- 
tion in imitation of that of the 400, as Nissen (N. Rh. Mus., 1892, p. 201) 
has conjectured. [But cf. Dr. Sandys, Ath. Pol., 4, 2 note). 

1 Arist. 4,2: dwedédoro pev } wodtrela Trois Sera wWapexopéevors. 

2 Arist. 4, 2: ygpotvro d¢ rods pev evvda Apxovras xal rods raplas ovolay 
cexTnuévous ovx éhdrrw déxa pyuw édevOépay, ras 5° AddNas dpxas Cras) éAdrrovs éx 
ruwv Stha wapexoulvwy, orparnyous dé xal trxdpxous obclay dropalvovras ov EXarroyv 
fl éxardyv pywv édevOépay cal waidas €x yapueris yuvaxds ywnolous Uwéep déxa Ern 
yeyovéras. That the reading déxa wav is wrong, goes without saying. 
The évyéa Apxyorvres, as they were afterwards called, were the highest magis- 
trates in the State, and they must therefore have possessed a larger pro- 
perty than the Strategoi and the Hipparchs, who undoubtedly even then 
were inferior to the Polemarch. Whether we ought to write dtaxoclwy or 
rpaxociwy or something else, we cannot say. In any case the property 
qualification specified in this passage corresponded to that of the Penta- 
kosiomedimnoi. We cannot determine how large an estate, free of mort- 
gage, represented a yearly income of 500 Aginetan medimnoi. The 
magistracies mentioned in the above quoted words of Arist. are the elective 
magistracies, as Gomperz, op. ctt., 81 ff., assumes—and I agree with him— 
and as indeed the ypoivro shows. Why no magistracies appointed by the 
lot can remain over and above the elective officers here indicated, as Riihl, 
N. Rh. Mus., 1891, 445/6, maintains, is not obvious. 
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ment: the families of the Pentakosiomedimnoi, who alone had a 
share in the government before Draco, were known ; and the lowest 
class again was limited by the power to arm oneself as a hoplite 
from one’s own resources; but the citizens between these extreme 
classes were not officially classified, so that the possession of an 
estate worth 100 minw, and free from mortgage, required as a 
qualification for the Strategia and Hipparchia, could not be 
actually demonstrated. Accordingly the Prytaneis, who perhaps 
presided over the meeting for election, undertook to answer for 
the fulfilment of this requirement if four sureties, whose estates 
were likewise estimated at 100 minw, were produced, to be 
responsible to the Prytaneis, until the Strategoi and Hipparchoi 
had given in their accounts, for the existence of the amount of 
property required of those magistrates.? 

The lot-magistracies, and the Council, whose members were like- 
wise chosen by lot, were open to all citizens of at least 30 years 
of age. But no one might be drawn a second time for the Council 
or a lot office, until all the other citizens had participated in the 
administration of these magistracies.? 

A new institution of Draco’s was the Council just mentioned, 
consisting of 401 members. This council, which was not always 
sitting, was apparently represented by a standing com- 
mittee of zpurdves, as to whose organization no further 
information has come down to us.3 


Council. 


1 Arist. 4,2: rotrovs 8° er due[yyu]@[cOac] rods wpurdvets xal rods orparryous 
xal rods imwdpxous rods Evous péxps evOuravy, eyy[un]ras 38 éx Tod avrod réAous 
Sexouévous (not [rapg]oxouevous), odrep ol orparryol cal Iwapxo. The subject 
in the accusative and inf. clause is rods xpurdvets, the object rotvrous, which 
refers to the previously mentioned Strategoi and Hipparchoi, and is again 
taken up by xal rods orparryovs xal rods lrxdpxous.. This is borne out by the 
relative clause at the end, and dexouévous is therefore to be retained. 

2 Arist. 4,3: Bouvdevew 3¢ rerpaxoclovs xal Eva rods Aaxdvras Ex THs Todrelas. 
kAnpotaGat 5¢ xal ravrny xal rds dddas dpyds rods Yep rpedxovr’ Ern yeyovoras, Kal 
dis roy adrdy uh Apxew xpd rod wdyras é[t]e\Oetv (or perhaps comparing Arist., 
Pol., p. 169, 832; 175, 11 dedOew)> rire de wédw € dwapxijs KAnpodv. For the 
last requirement, cf. Arist., Pol., 6 (4) 14=p. 169, 29 ff.: xal év GdAas 5e 
wodsrelas Bovrevorra al cuvapxla: curtovoat, els 5¢ ras apxas Badifovor wavres Kara 
uepos €x Trav puAdy Kal Trav popiwy Trav Aaxlorwy wayTedds, Ews av SiérAOy dia 
advrwv. Ib. id. 6 (4) 15=p. 175, 8 ff., where he discusses the various ways of 
appointing magistrates: Aydp wdvres ex rdvrwr alpéce, h ravres éx rdyTwr KAYpy, 
kal f éf dwdyrwr h ws dva pepos, oloy xara pudds xal Sipuous kal pparplas, ews dy 
SANDY Bid, wdvTwv rev wodtTar, f del EE dwdvrwy, kal 7a ev obrw, Ta dé éxelvws. 

3 Arist. 4,8. Bovdevew Se terpaxoclovs cal Eva rods Aaxdvras éx Tis wodirelas. 
Ruhl (Suppl. vol.of the Jahrb., 18, 687/8) thinks Plutarch cannot have read in 
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Besides the Council there was also an Ecclesia, composed un- 
doubtedly of all citizens. Any member of the Council who 
missed a sitting of the Council or an assembly of the 
Ecclesia, had to pay if a wevraxocopedvos a fine of 
3 drachmae, if a twmets 2, if a Cevyirns 1 drachma.,! 

The great powers which the Council of the Areopagus possessed 
in the government before Draco, were considerably curtailed by 

him. For whereas the Areopagus before Draco, and 
" again subsequently to Solon’s reforms, exercised ju- 
dicial functions, and could inflict corporal punishment and fines; 


Ecclesia. 


Aristotle of the establishment of a BovAt by Draco, because he ascribes to 
Solon the establishment of a second fovAy (Plut., Sol., 19. Comp. of Sol. and 
Public. 2). But Plutarch did not write an Athenian Constitutional His- 
tory, but a biography of Solon. He only. recorded what Solon did, and 
therefore could very well write as he has. For the Prytaneis cf. the pas- 
sage of Arist., quoted and explained, p. 121, 1. Ipurdves in the Greek States 
either form a committee of the council (see Part 2, 816 ff.) or are single 
magistrates (Part 2, 826). Since at Athens we only hear of them in the 
former character, I do not hesitate to regard them here too as a committee 
of the council. In Thue. ii. 15 we read that before Theseus the several 
Attic ré\es had their separate rpvraveta rexal Apxovras. Theseus made them 
all into one, xaradicas ray A\\wr worewy ra Te Bovreurhpia kal ras dpxas els Thy 
viv rod odcav, év Bovreurhpuv droveltas xal wpuravetov. Here mpvraveioy once 
corresponds to the fovAeuvripor, then to the dpyal. The wpuraveioy was at 
Athens the official residence of the d&pywyv: Arist. 8, 5, but also a council- 
room of the wpurdves, Plut., Sol., 19. The wpurdvets réy vavxpdpwy in Hdt. 5, 
71, have nothing to do with Draco’s rpurdves, for they are an invention 
of Herodotus. 

1 Arist. 4,3: ef 8¢ ris rdw BovAeurav, Stray E5pa Bovdjs f éxxArnolas J, éxrelwor 
[Thy] ovvodov, dwérwor 6 wey wrevraxociouedipvos rpeis Spaxuds, 6 3¢ larweds dbo, 6 
gevyiryns 5¢ wlay. Cauer (Hat Arist. d. Schrift vom Staate d. Ath. geschrieben ? 
p. 70) takes offence at these fines, since Draco, according to Pollux 9, 61, 
kai phy kav rots Apdxovros vonas Eorw drorlvew elxordBoov still employed cattie 
as the measure of value. Rtihl (Suppl. vol. 689) rightly rejects this, for 
according to Poll., tbid., the Didrachmon was then called fois, and 80 elxocd- 
Bowy is only an antiquated expression for 40 Drachmms. Nevertheless, 
Rih] thinks this passage untrustworthy. Of course we must not regard it 
as evidence for believing that Solon found his 4 property classes already 
existent. How the expressions are to be understood has been shown in the 
course of the text. Busolt (Phil., 1891, 899) thinks that in Draco’s laws 
compensation in cattle and fines subsisted side by side. Fines graduated 
according to the person’s property, for absence from the Assembly and 
the Council-meetings were an édc:-yapxixdy oddioua THs vonobecias. Cf. Arist. 
6 (4) 18=p. 167, 14 ff wept éxxdrAnolay ev rd eteivar exxrnoidfew waot, Myulay 
8 éwixetoOac rots ebwbpos, ay ph exxrAnorafwou, 4 pbvas 4 pel{w wodAG—xal wepl 
Ta dixaoripia rots wey evwdpors elvar Syulay, Ay pur) dexatwor, rois 8’ awdpas Adecav, 
H rots pev peyadny Trois 8¢ uxpay, Gowep év Tois Xapwrdou vdpors. 
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so long as Draco’s constitution lasted, that council was merely 
the guardian of the laws, and superintended the magistrates to 
ensure their administering their office in accordance with the 
laws. Whoever believed that he had suffered injustice at the 
hands of a magistrate might bring an Eisangelia before the 
Council of the Areopagus.! Draco transferred the judicial powers 
which the Areopagus had previously possessed to two 


on 
new bodies which he created, the Ephetai and the of the 


Prytaneis.? In the first place, as to cases of homicide, 5 ng 


which undoubtedly were tried by the Areopagus before | 
the time of Draco, he transferred these to a board of ac less 
fifty-one Eupatrids over 50 years of age.® These fifty-one judges 


1 Arist, 4, 4, 4 82 Bovdy 4 tf "Apelou wayou ptdat fy Tar vrbuww Kal diverijpe rds 
dpxds Sxws card rods vbpous Epxwou. tiv 5¢ rep adixouuévy wpd[s Thy ray] ‘Apeora- 
y'tav Boudhy eloayyAXew, dxodpalvorvr: xap’ by ddixetrar vdpor. On the other 
hand, of the BovA} raw ’Apeoraytruv in the times before Draco we read: xal 
KoAdjousa kal fyuuodca wdyras rods dxoouoovras xuplws. Arist. 8, 6: for the 
times after Solon: xal rods duaprdvovras bOuvey xupla obca [xal fy] mu[odr] xal 
ko\ateyw. Arist. 8, 4. 

? That Ephetai and Prytaneis sat before Solon, follows from the Solonian 
law of Epitimia in Plut., Sol.,19: dripwy S00 Arimo Fray, rply 4} Téidwva Eptat, 
éxtrluous elvat whip Soo €f Apelou wd-you 4 Sao éx rw eperay f éx xpvravelou Kara- 
SixacGévres bxd ruy Bacthéwy éxl dévry fh opayator f éwl rupayvlds Epevyor, Sre 6 
Geopuds epdvn S8e. Like Philippi (N. 2h. Mus., 29, 7/8, vid. too Areop. u. 
Eph., 288), I suppose that xarad«acbévres bxd raw Bacthéws relates to all three 
courts, and that by Bac\eis we must understand the successive Paci ers (see 
also Lange, d. Eph. u. d. Areop., 41 ff.; Leipz. Stud., 2, 116 ff. Hauvette- 
Besnault, de Archonte Rege, 2 ff.). I agree with Lange that as the double 
Scot and double éx! show, a bipartition of the courts and of the offences is 
indicated. Adopting these hypotheses, I interpret the law to mean by the 
Sco é€'Apelov wd-you those condemned by the Areopagus before the introduc- 
tion of Draco’s reforms, by the Soa éx rar éperiy 4 éx xpvrayelov those con- 
demned, after Draco’s reforms, by the Ephetai and the Prytaneis. 
Further, ¢évos and o¢ayal go together, meaning premeditated murder and 
assassinations in political party fights (Lange, op. cit.,46); in opposition to 
this stands rvpayvis—an attempt to gain the Tyrannis. Before Draco per- 
haps the Areopagus tried all three crimes; afterwards perhaps the Ephetai 
took ¢évos and ogayal, the Prytaneis rupappis. 

3 Cf. Poll. 8, 125: épéra: rdv wey dpOudy els xal wevrtxovra, Apdxwy 3° avrods 
xaréornoer aporlydny alpeBévras’ edixafor 8¢ rois Ed’ aluar: Siwxopevars ev Tols wévre 
Sicaornplas. Tédrwv de abrots xpocexaréornce rhy éf'Apelov wd-you BovAty. This 
statement of Poll. was first called in question by Philippi in the Jahrb. /f. 
el, Phil., 1872, 578 ff., especially 604. See too d. Areop. u. d. Eph. 189 ff. He 
was followed by Lange, d. Eph. u. d. Areop., 8 ff., Wecklein in the Stz- 
ungsber. d. bayr. Ak., 1878, 5/6, Wachsmuth, d. St. Athen., 1, 479, 1, and by 
the author in his first edition. Schémann opposed this view in the Jahrb. 
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in murder cases bore the name é¢érat, by which probably they 
were designated as being those who by their decision determined 
what was to be done with the accused.! 

Whether Draco himself introduced, or merely codified in accord- 
ance with customs already existing, the system by which murder 
cases were tried at Athens, and which even measured by the 
standard of to-day is tolerably complete, can as little be decided 
with certainty as can the question whether he was the founder of 
the 5 different courts, at which in later times the trial was held 


f. el. Phil., 1875, 158 ff. Poll.’s account was supposed to have had its origin 
in the false reading of Draco'’s law in Dem. 48, 57, rovras (for rodrous) 3” of 
mwevrixovra kal els dpiorivdny alpeloOwy. This supposition was possible but not 
necessary. Now that our knowledge has been enlarged by Aristotle, I 
cannot agree with it, but see in the passage in Poll.a satisfactory testi- 
mony agreeing well with the process of constitutional development at 
Athens, for the institution of the Ephetai by Draco. The number of the 
Ephetai, 51: C.J. A., I. 61; Dem. 48, 57; Poll. 8, 125; over 50 years old: 
Suid. Phot. Et. M. épéra:, Lex. Seguer. 188, 80 ff. The number 51 is per- 
haps best explained with Schéimann, op. ac., 1, 196, as composed of 8 
éfaynraiof sacred ]aw—see (Dem.) 47,68 sq.—and 12 Ephetai from each Phyle. 
Against this Lange, d. Eph. u. d. Areop., 20 ff. The Ephetai as dpcorivdny 
aipeBévres (Poll. 8, 125) must have been Eupatrids. See the dporivdyny xa 
wdourivdny in Arist. 8, 1.6. That in the Aristotelian ’A@nvalwy rodirela there 
is nothing said of the institution of the Ephetai by Draco, may be due to 
the fact that in the cuvaywyh rév véuwy written as a companion to the col- 
lection of Constitutions the organs of the administration of justice were 
likewise treated. See Nissen in the N. Rh. Mus., 1892, 184 ff. 

1 On the etymology of é¢éra: cf. Lange, de ephetarum Atheniensium nomine. 
Leipzig, 1874; d. Eph. u.d. Areop., 18/4. Lange explained ol épéra as ol 
éxi rots Eras dvres, t.e. as the presidents of the citizens optimo iure, and re- 
garded them as the old Council. This explanation the author accepted in 
the first edition (see too Philippi, d. Areop. u. d. Eph., 218; Oesterberg, de 
ephetarum Atheniensium origine, 70/1. Upsala, 1885). Now, however, that 
another fovd? is attested by Aristotle for the period before Solon, we can- 
not acquiesce in Lange’s theory. I now regard as most satisfactory the 
explanation of § hdmann, op. ac., 1, 196, who explains the Ephetai as those 
who by their vee lict determined (épiec@a:) what was to be done with the 
accused. The ¢ ssibility of this view is admitted also by Lange, op. cit., 7, 
though he reds it as improbable, since this would be applicable to all 
judges. Ser 1) Philippi, op. cit., 218. The other etymologies are disproved 
by Lange, cy. cit., 8 ff. Since Lange, Forchhammer, Phil., 34, 465 ff., has 
proposed toc :rive the word from the root é¢, jua:, making ol épéra, ‘those 
who sit in judgment upon something,” and Joh. and Theod. Baunack in 
the Stud. auf. d. Geb. d. griech. u. ar. Sprachen I., 1, suggest the Sanskrit 
sabha=a judicial assembly, corresponding to which a Greek word, 6 &¢0s, 
might have been formed. 
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according to the nature of the case.! The other judicial powers 
which before Draco had been exercised by the Areopagus, with 
the exception of the cases of homicide just discussed, were appa- 
rently transferred by Draco to the Prytaneis, the 
standing committee of the newly established Council. 
The Bacirevs, who still acted as chief magistrate, kept the presi- 
dency even in those new courts of the Ephetai and the Prytaneis, 
just as he had beyond a doubt presided before Draco in the 
Areopagus.? 

Besides the constitutional reforms just described, the codifi- 
cation of the unwritten laws then obtaining is attributed to Draco. 
Of this code, whose regulations a later age regarded 
as excessively severe, we know practically nothing 
except the laws concerning homicide which Solon adopted 
with slight alterations. The social problem was unaffected by 


IIpurdveis. 


’s laws. 


1 The Gecpoi domxol of Draco contained, so far as we are acquainted with 
them, no provisions about the places where the various kinds of homicide 
were to be tried. See C.I.A., I. 61., Philippi, d. Areop. u. d. Eph., 388 ff. 
On the contrary, all Draco’s blood-laws were called gov:xol oi é& "Apelou rdyou: 
Dem. 23, 22, cf. Lys.,6, 15. Moreover, the law about the dixacos Pdvot is cited, 
Lys., 1, 80, éx rijs orhdns ris €&’Apelou wdyou. 

2 As has been already remarked, p. 123, 2, the author refers the é« xpura- 
yelov of the Solonian law on Epitimia in Plut., Sol., 19, to the wpurdvets 
mentioned in Arist. 4,2. Plut., too, in his explanation of é« xpuvravyelov, uses 
the word xpurdves. The crime which they had to judge, according to the 
law just mentioned, was undoubtedly rupayvls. For the punishment decreed 
for an attempt to gain the Tyrannis, cf. Arist., 16, 10., Péopua rdde *A@nvai[ors] 
kal warpa’ édy ries Tupayvety éwmanmotarra } Thy rupawilda ris ovyxabiory, &ripoy 
elvat kal avrdv xal yévos. There is nothing strange in this judicial power of 
the Prytaneis; the Council of the 500 too after Cleisthenes possessed juris- 
diction over certain offences, and could inflict fines, imprisonment and 
death. See Aristot. 45, 1; C.I.A., I. 57. The Baoir\eds is indicated as 
president of the Ephetai and Prytaneis in the Solonian Epitimia-law (p. 
123, 2), and inC.I.A., I.61. Curtius, on the contrary, Monatsber. d. Berl. Ak., 
1878, 290, understands by the Bacrdeis there mentioned the 9 archons, or 
the three first of them ; Schoell, Herm., 6, 21, and Wachsm -th, d. St. Ath., 1, 
468 ff. the @uAoBaccdeis ; SchOmann in Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 181 b16, the Archons 
and the gudoBaciers. a 

5 Arist., Pol., 2, 12=p.58, 7, Bekker—a passage, however, A, ‘ch is hardly 
genuine—pronounces on Draco’s laws: [ld:ov 8’ éy rors vduors ot vos dori Sri wal 
pyelas Aivov xAiv H xadewdrns Kd 7d Tis Syulas wéyeOos. A dictum“sf Demades, 
Sre 3’ alj-aros, od did wéXavos rods vduous 6 Apdxwy Eypayer, Plut.,Sol., 17. The 
Athenians, says Arist., 7, 1, after Solon rots Apdxovros Oeopots éwatcavro 
Xpwpevo. rAhvy Tay pouxdv. Solon introduced the Areopagus again as the 
court for @évos éxovovos ; but he retained Draco’s laws on that subject, and 
began his xrpa@ros dfw» with Draco’s regulation about pévos dxovoros. That the 
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Draco’s legislation. The éxrjpopor continued to be personally liable 

Social for the fulfilment of their obligations. The increasing 

Position. indebtedness of the still independent Zeugitai threat- 
ened to reduce them also sooner or later to slavery.! 


2. From SoLon TO EUCLIDES. 


Draco’s revision of the constitution was not such as to produce 
internal harmony among the various classes of the community. Not 
only did it fail to remove the existing social distress, 
but by codifying the laws relating to debt, it actually 
sanctioned that state of affairs for the future. The mortgaging of 
the small peasant properties proceeded unchecked. Whoever could 
not meet his financial obligations, fell in the end into slavery, and 
was either sold out of the country, or led a slave's life in Attica.” 
Furious internal struggles of the people against the aristocrats and 


Social. 


definition of ¢évos éxotows preceded this in Draco’s laws, may be inferred 
from the cal at the beginning of the wpdros dtwyv. See C.I.A.,I. 61. 

1 Arist. 4, 5, concludes his account of Draco’s legislation with the 
words: éwl 8@ rots owlyalow fioay ol day [ec] pol, kaOdwep elpyrat, Kal 7 xWpa dV 
OAL ywr Fy. 

3 Even for the time after Draco, Arist., 4,5, says: éwi 8 rois owlualow 
Foay ol dar[eca)]uol, xaddwep elpyra, cal ) xwpa de’ ddlywr Hw. The davelfew éxi 
Tots cwuacw (Arist. 6, 1; see too Plut., Sol., 18) lasted down to Solon, z.e. 
Attic law before Solon knew no credit on real security, but only a personal- 
credit. Even in case of the 8po: on the plots of ground the debtor was per- 
sonally liable, and therefore could not free himself of the debt by cession 
of the property mortgaged.’ Solon describes the position of affairs before 
his legislation as follows: raira pew ev Siu orpéperar xaxd> Tov be wentxpuov 
—Ilxvoivrat roddol yatay és d\d\odarhy—mwpadévres Secpotcl 7 decxedloe SeOdvres, 
—kxal xaxda Sovrdocivns orvyra Pépovor Bia (Sol. fr., 4, 23 ff.—Dem. 19, 255). 
Further, in Aristot., 12, 4: 

cunpaprupoln Tair’ dy é» dlxy xpdvou 
beirnp peylarn Saspovwr ['Odu) urlwv 
Epora, IH uédXauwa, rijs eye wore 
Spous dvetAov woddaxy wernydra(s} 
[rpdc0]ev 52 Sovredovca, viv édevepa. 
woddovs 5° "AOjvas, warpid’ els Oedxrcrov, 
[d»%]-yayor rpadévras, Addov éxdixus, 
G\dov dtxalws, rods &’ dvayxalys fro 
xpewods puybyras yNGooay ovxér’ 'Arrixhy 
lévras, ws dy wbd\Aaxy wray[(wudevous], 
rovs 5° €v645’ avrod SouNlny decxéa 
Exovras, 40n Secroray rpopevuér(ous], 
€Xevd Epous EOnxa. 
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the well-to-do threatened the existence of the State with the most 
serious dangers, and it was high time that Pallas 
Athene, who, according to Solon’s expression, held her 
protecting hand over Athens, should send a saviour, if it really was 
the will of Zeus and of the blessed gods that the State should not 
perish. This saviour appeared in the person of Solon. Born of a 
Eupatrid family, but by the amount of his property and his station 
in life belonging to the middle classes, he appeared to both parties 
a suitable mediator, when in a political elegy he depicted the 
miserable circumstances of his native city, attributed them to 
greed and arrogance, and concluded by calling on all to lay aside 
their civil feuds.! If Solon had joined either party now, he would 
have found it an easy task to secure the Tyrannis. He disdained 
to do so, and contented himself with becoming the lawgiver of his 
country and the mediator in her social disputes. The result was 
that during his lifetime he found but scant recognition for his 
institutions, but after his death was famed for centuries as the 
founder of the Athenian constitution.2 By a compromise between 
the contending parties, Solon was chosen to be peacemaker, and 
charged with the reform of the constitution, a duty which he 
carried out in his official capacity as archon in 594 B.c.$ 


Solon. 


1 Arist. 5, 1: rosadrns 82 ris rdtews odons dv ry wodtrela Kal ray wrodd\Gy 
dovdevévrew rois dAlyos, dvréory rots yrwpluos 6 Shyos. For Solon’s origin and 
social position see Arist. 5, 8: 4» 8 6 Zédwy ry per [PU]oe xal rH Soky Trav 
xpiruy, 7G 8 ovola, cal Trois xpdéypact roy péoww K.7. d. According to Plut., 
Sol., 1,Solon was a descendant of Codrus. Cf. too Toepffer, att. Geneal., 
234,1. On the contents of the elegy, which indicated Solon as suitable for 
a mediator, see Arist. 5, 2,8. From it too probably comes Sol., fr. 4=Dem. 
19, 26, where the verses quoted in the text are also to be found. 

2 See Sol., fr. 82, 88, in Plut., Sol. 14. That his reforms failed to satisfy 
most citizens, is shown by his verses in Arist. 12, and fr. 37=Aristid. 2, 
537. See also Arist. 11. Arist., 6, 8, says he was so moderate, and so 
thoughtful of the general good [4] or’ cfd» airg rovs [ér]é[po]us droronodpuevov 
Tupayvely THs worews, dudordpus dwex[O]éaBar Kal wept wrelovos rahoacGa Td Kaddv 
xal rhy rijs wodews owrnplay } rhy avrod rAcoveHay. Cf. too Arist.11,2: .. . 
[au]pordpas FvarrihOn xal éfdv abr ue0 dwxordpwr FBovdAeToO cvord [wri] Tuparveiv 
eTiero wpds dudordépous drexOécOat, cdcas Thy warpléa cal ra Bé[Arilora vouobe- 
Thoas. 

® Arist., 5, 2, loxupas 82 rijs ordoews o8ens Kal wordy xpbvor dyrixadnuévwy 
GdAHAocs eLAovro xoww7 Stadraxrhy xal Apyorra Tédwva kal rhy [rods] relay éwérpevay 
avrg x.7.d¢. Solon was archon, according to Sosikrates, Ol., 46, 83=594/8: 
Diog. L. 1, 2,15. Cf. Cyril, adv. Jul., 1, p. 12 e, Aubert., Clem. Strom. 1, 
14. According to the Armen. Euseb., Solon’s legislation, Ol.,47, 8=590, ac- 
cording to Jerome, Ol., 47, 1=592. Solon succeeded Philombrotos, Plut., 
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While the people hoped his mediation would secure a general 
redistribution of property, the aristocrats expected at most an 
insignificant alteration of the existing state of affairs. 
‘Solon however, like a true mediator, did not com- 
pletely accede to the wishes of either party; but by far-reaching 
changes in the laws of property he ended the social distress 
without attacking the social foundations of the State. The 
measure which effected this object was the ceodyGea, as it 
was called—the shaking off of burdens.! Even in ancient times 
opinions were divided as to the meaning of this cacdyOea. The 
general view, which Aristotle and Philochoros represent, re- 
garded the ceodyfea as a cancelling of debts? Androtion, 
on the other hand, supposed that Solon’s measure merely meant 
the relief of debtors by a reduction of the rate of interest and 
depreciation of the coinage. According to the new standard 


Lerdy eva 


Sol.,14. Stettiner, ad Solon. etatem quest. crit., 47 ff., Kénigsberg, 1885, 
conjectures that Solon was alovusirns for 20 years. Holzapfel, Bestr. 
2. griech. Gesch., 1 ff., 1888 (cf. too Fr. Cauer, Parteten u. Polstiker in Megara 
u. Athen., 56 ff., 1890), wishes to throw Solon’'s legislation forward to the 
year 584. Certainty is perhaps impossible; the year 594, however, seems 
to be the best attested, See Bauer, Lit. u. hit. Forsch. zu Aristot. 'A@nvaluyv 
wokurela, p. 44 ff. That Solon exercises his legislative powers as archon, is 
proved by the form of the Solonian law in Dem. 44, 67/8. 

1 Arist. 11, 2: 6 pev yap SHuos wero rdvr’ dyddacra rojoer atrépv, ol 5¢ -yrw- 
piuoe ware» [(els)] Thy adrhy rdiw droddcew 4 [suxpdy] rapadAdé(ew.] For the 
gedxGea see Arist. 6, 1: xal xpedy dwoxords éwolnce Kal ray ldlwy Kal rev 
Snuoclwv, as cecdxyPaay kadroiow, ws dwrocecdueve 7d Bdpos. Arist. 10, 1: 
év [nev ody rots wduos ratra doxet Oeivar Snuorixad, wpd Se ris vomobeclas rojoals 
Thy rév xplev dxolxorhy xal pera tabra rhy re Tov pérpwy cal crabudy Kal Thy 
rod vouloparos éxavtnow. According to Plut., Sol., 14, Solon carried the 
cecdxyGea as archon and then was appointed d:opOwrhs xal voyobérns rijs 
wodkcrelas, Plut., Sol.,16. This is not probable; by the cecdxea he un- 
deceived both parties, and therefore would hardly have been chosen to 
legislate afterwards. 

2 Cf. Plut. Sol., 15: ol 5 wreioro: rdyrwv du0od dace Tov cupBoralwy dvalpeccy 
(rhv r&y xpedy droxorhy) yerécOat riv cacdxGeay xal robros cuvader uaddAov Ta 
wohpara. Arist. 6, 1: xdépsos de yerduevos Trav wpayud[rw]ly Dér\wy—xal xpecy 
dwoxoras éxolnce xal ray ldlwy xal roy Synuoclwy, As ceccdxPeay Kadovoww, ws 
dwoceioduevac 7d Bapos. Cf. the whole chapter. Philoch.’s version is in Phot. 
Suid. ceodxOaa. Apostol. 15, 39: ceody Pea xpewxorla Snuoolwv xal ldwrixav, 
hv elonyjoaro Zé\wv. elpyrar S¢ wap Scov Cos fw 'AOhwnoc ros ddelAovras THY 
wevirwy cwpare épydtecOa Trois xphoras, dwoddévras dé olovel 7d AxG0s dwoceloac Gat" 
ws Diroxdpy de Soxel, dwongicPFvar 7d hxG0s. The ceodyGeca was regarded as a 
cancelling of debts by Herakleid., 1, 5 (Miller, fr. hist. gr., 1, 208). Dionys., 
5, 65. Dion., Chrysost., 81,69. Diog. L. 1, 2, 1. 
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100 new drachmas were worth only 73 of the old standard ; 
and the change must have acted in favour of the debtors be- 
cause the capital received in the old heavy coinage was repaid 
in the new light money.! Of these two views—both already 
current in ancient times—the first is the better attested, since 
Aristotle and Philochoros adopt it. Moreover the consequences 
which, according to Solon’s own declaration, attended the Seis- 
achtheia, the removal of the mortgage pillars from the estates, 
and the emancipation of the enslaved debtors, are of such a 
character that they could not have been effected by a partial 
cancelling of debts to the extent of 27%. And the reduction of 
the rate of interest which Androtion considered a part of the 
Seisachtheia is expressly contradicted by a law of Solon’s, which 
has been preserved for us, and which leaves the rate of interest 
entirely at the pleasure of the lender.* Accordingly in my view 
of the Seisachtheia I follow Aristotle and Philochoros, and regard 
it as a complete cancelling of debts. The financial injury to the 
rich involved in the measure was justified in Solon’s eyes not 
only by reasons of statesmanship, but also by his ideas of morality, 
for, according to his own testimony, their riches had been gained 
by unrighteous means. The emancipation of the enslaved debtors 
was a consequence of the provisions for cancelling of debts, and 
of course was accompanied by compensation to the creditor in 
whose possession they were. But we cannot say how the debtors 
already sold as slaves abroad were brought back to Athens by 
Solon. To guard against the recurrence of similar circumstances 


1 S2e Androtion ap. Plut. Sol., 15: xalroe rwes Eypayay, dv éorly’ Avdporiwy, 
ouK dwoxowy xpewy, d\Ad rhxwy perpidrnrs KovpisOévras dyawjoas rods wéynras Kal 
ge.odx Peay dvoudoa Td grdavOpwrevusa Trovro kal rhy Gua roury yevouérny ray TE 
pérpww éxavinow xal rod vouloparos Tynhy x. 7. ad Arist., 10,1, distinguishes the 
two in express terms: wpd dé rijs vouodecias rohoa[s Thy Tar xp]ea[y dwro]xowhy 
cal pera raivra rh» re rov pérpwy Kal craduwy kal rh» rod vouicuaros abfnow. 
Hultsch., griech. u. rom. Metrol.,2 200 ff. Curtius, Gk. Hist., 15, 816 ff. 
(Ward’s Eng. tr. 1, 829 ff.) formerly followed Androtion. Schémann, griech. 
Alterth., 18, 847; Grote, vol. 2, p. 476, take the right view. 

2 Solon’s own description of the results of his legislation in Arist. 12, better 
than in Aristid. 2, 586=/r. 36. Cf. in regard to the limitation of interest 
the law of Solon ap. Lys. 10, 18: 7d dpytpuor ardouov elvar, ép dwbow dy 
BovAnrat d davel{wy with the explanation 7d ordoiov rotrs éoru, & BédXriore, ov 
fuy@ lordyat, dNAd Téxov wparrecOat, drocov dy Bor'Anrat. 

® Cf. Sol, fr.4,11=Dem. 19, 255. Arist., 5, 8, says of Solon : xa! ddrws ale? 
thy alriay Tis ordcews dvdarre Tuis wouclos. 

‘ That they were so brought back, he tells us himself, fr. 86, 6 ff., Arist. 
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in the future, Solon forbade émi rots cwpacr Saveclew, and ensured 
the existence of small holdings by fixing a maximum, which no 
individual citizen’s estate was to exceed.} 

After Solon had removed the immediate distress, he laid the 
foundations of the new constitution. Even before Draco there had 
been four grades in society, with the names wevraxocio- 
peduyevor, t.e. the Eupatrid large landowners, im7eis, i.e. 
Eupatrid knights, fevyira:, peasants masters of a team of oxen, and 
the @jres, t.e. the dependent manual labourers. These names 
Solon employed to indicate the four classes which he insti- 
tuted for purposes of taxation. For each class except the last he 
fixed a certain minimum of property. The wevraxoctomédipvo. had 
to be in receipt of 500 measures of dry or fluid produce from land 
of their own, i.e. either 500 medimnoi of corn, or 500 metretai of 
oil or wine—the amount to be measured by the new measure 
which was nearly 50 ¥ less than theold. The trmeis had to have 
a revenue of 300 measures, the fevyira: 200; while all those whose 
yearly income from land of their own did not reach the minimum 
of the fevyirac were included in the class of the Ojres.? 


Classes. 


12. Hugo Landwehr in the 5. Supp). vol. of the Phil., 185/6 supposes Solon 
made the return of many to their country ible by granting freedom 
to any who escaped from their masters abroag and came to Attica. In that 
case Solon chose a very strong expression when he said: roddods 5’ Adrjvas, 
warpl5' els Oedxrirov,—[dvi]yayor rpadévras, AAoy éxdixws,—ArrAov Sixalws. — 

1 See Arist. 6, 1: Kiptos 52 yevsuevos rHv wxpayud[rwly Didwv tov re SFuor 
hrcevbepwoe xal év ry wapdyre wal els Td UAH xwrvoas S[ave]lfew xl rots cwpacw. 
According to Plut., Sol., 15 the prohibition éxl rots cwuace unddva savelfey 
belongs to the ceiwdxGea. For the holdings see Arist., Pol., 2, 7=p. 87, 26 ff. 
Bekker : ofoy cal Dorwy evouobérnoey gt wap’ EAs dori vduos, bs xwrver xracPat 
yiv, ordony dy BovAnral tis. 

2 On the earlier existence of thefour grades mentioned in the text, see p. 
114 ff., 122.. Previously they weré not classes for the purpose of taxation, 
with the exception of the revrdxociopédiuvo. On this point I agree with 
Gomperz, d. Schrift vom S end. Ath. u. thr neuester Beurtheiler, 1891, 
p. 40 ff., who is only mistaken An making revraxoccouediuvos too an indefinite 
expression like our anoney 5 The wrevraxoctopédiuyon are the people who 
cairied on the government fin the pre-Draconian constitution, and they 
must have had a minimu nsus, just as did the governing class among 
the Hippobotai. But the/ revraxociouédiuvos of Solon is socially a different 
person from the mevraxoo pouediuvos before Draco (see too Busolt, Phil., 1891, 
p. 896). For the proportion of the Solonian system of measures to the 
/Eginetan is: An Eginetan medimnos= 72°74 litres, a Solonian=52°58, an 
Hginetan metretes=5456 litres, a Solonian=89-39. See Hultsch, griech. 
u. rom. Metrol.,? 499 ff., 505. By the assumption in the text the titles of the 
classes, so extraordinary if taken as classes for taxation, become clear 
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The extent of the political rights possesred by each burgess 
depended upon the assessment class to which he belonged. The 
9 dpxovres, the raytar, the mwAnrai, the évdexa and the political 
xwAaxpérat were all chosen from among the first three ents. 
classes, but not all of them from all three classes without distinc- 
tion ; the dpxovres were elected from among the zevraxooromediuvor 
and the imeis, the raya from the wevraxocropédipvor, the rest from 
all three classes. Only the members of the first three classes 
were liable to military service. The Thetes were exempt from 
service, at any rate from serving as hoplites; they were not 
eligible for any public office; they merely possessed the right of 
attending the éxxAyota and serving as jurymen.! 


(see Gomperz, ibid.); and at the same time the passage in Aristotle, 7,3: 
xaddwep dippyro xal wpbrepov, becomes intelligible. Busolt., ibid., justly notices 
that the Pentacosiomedimnoi after Solon should have been called properly 
Pentacosiometroi. The retention of the old name shows how Solon clung 
to what already existed. In Arist. 7,3 we read concerning these taxation- 
classes: <(ra)>riujuara dcetrev els rérrapa rédy, xaOdwep Siypnro Kal wpdrepoy, els 
wevraxoo.op[ édtup[ov xal imwéa] cal fevyirny Kal Ofjra. 7,4: Ede Se redety 
wevraxociouédiuvoy pev bs dy éx Tijs olxelas woty wevraxdcra uérpa Ta ouvdudw Enpda 
wal uypd, lrwdéa Se rods rpiaxdova woodvras, ws 6° Enol Gace rods lxxorpodety 
duvayévous. After Aristotle had refuted the latter view, he proceeds: 
fevylovov 8 redety rods diaxéora Ta cuvdudw rovobvras, Tous 5 ANXous Onrixdy x.T.d. 
Cf. Plut., Sol., 18. Harp.: wevraxociopédiuyor. leeds. Ores nal Onrixdy. 
Poll. 8, 129, 180. Phot.: wrevraxocropédipyor. lrwds. fevyjocov. Onrevs Kal 
Onriuxsy. Hesych.: é« rysnudrwv. leeds. fevylowv. Onrudy. Suid.: wevtra- 
Kootouédiuvov. lwweis. lawds. Ofres kal Onrixov. Et. M., 410: fevylocov. Onrixdy. 
Lex S:guer. 261, 20; 264, 19; 267, 13; 298, 20, all of which are drawn 
from Arist. Boeckh’s view (St. d. Ath., 1,647, Lamb's Eng. tr. of Boeckh’s 
Publ. Ec. of Ath., p. 641) was that the minimum assessment of the Zeugitai 
was 150 nérpa. He inferred this from a law preserved in Dem. 43, 54. But 
this view is now no longer tenable on account of Aristotle’s testimony. 

1 Arist. 7,8: xai ras [[ue[ylor]as]] dpxas dwévemer Apyew ex wevraxociopedinvwy 
kal imwéwy xai fevytray, rovs évvéa Apxovras xal rods raulas xal rovs wwAnrds xal 
rovs tvdexa xal rods xwAaxpéras, éxdoros dvd Adyor Tp meyéOer Tod Tyshuaros 
adwodidovs [rivy dp]xqy. ros dé rd Onrexdy redodow exxdyolas xal dixacrnplwy 
meréSuxe psvov. 7, 4: rods 8 Addous Onrixdy, ovdemiGs peréxovras dpxis. Cf. 
Arist., Pol., 2,12=p. 56, 82 sqq. Bekker: ras 3° dpxds éx rov ywwpluwy nai ror 
evUrdpwy xaréornoe wdoas, éx THY wevraxociopediuyuw Kal fevyiray Kal rplrov ré\ous 
rijs kadoupévns lrwxddos 7rd 5 réraprov Onrixdy, ols ovdemuds dpxjs periy. Poll. 8, 
130. Harp. 0jres—8ri 5¢ ovx dorparevovro, dpnxe kal’ Apioropdyns év Aacradeidocv. 
In general cf. Sol., fr. 18. Arist. 26, 2: ol 5¢ (viz. ot évyyda Apxovres) pd rovrou 
(i.e. before 457/6) wdvres €f lrxéwy Kal revraxociopedinywy hoay, ol (de> fevyirac 
ras éyxuxXlous Fpxor, el uh Te wapewparo Tay év rots vous. When Plut., Arist., 1, 
says that Demetrios of Phaleron cited as proof of the easy circumstances 
of Aristides ri» éxuwvupoy dpxhy, hy ipte Te Kuduy Aaxow ex ToY yeray Tay Ta 
wéyiora rimipara Kexrnpevwy, obs wevraxociopedinvous xpoonydpevoy, the last ex- 
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Solon seems to have arranged the incidence of taxation on the 
same principle on which he distributed political rights. If 
Boeckh’s ingenious combination is correct, he gradu- 
ated the financial burdens of the burgesses on a system 
of extraordinary originality for such early times, according to the 
census-class to which each burgess belonged. Regarding the 
500, 300 and 200 measures as the net income, computed from the 
amount of rent the estate brought in, then, since Solon regarded 
the medimnos as equivalent to a drachma, it follows, if we assume 
a ratio of income to property of 8} ¥% (which is the ratio sup- 
ported by evidence from later periods), that the minimum value of 
landed property for the revraxoc.opédivoc was one talent, for imeis 
3,600 drachmas, for the Zeugitai 2,400 drachmas. Now to secure 
an equitable distribution of taxation for state purposes among the 
classes two methods were available: the different classes might 
have been taxed at different rates per cent. upon their entire 
property ; or, the assessed capital might bé made to vary from the 
actual capital in different ratios in the different classes, while the 
taxes were levied at the same rate per cent. of assessed capital in 
all. Solon adopted the latter course. The revraxooopedivor were 
assessed at the entire value of their landed estates, the imzeis 
at 3,000 drachmas, the fevytra: at 1,000. These numbers represent 
the minimum assessment on a member of each class, and also 
show the ratio at which the assessed capital stood to the real 
capital for each member of the class." 


Taxation. 


planatory words may be Plutarch’s own. In the Draconian constitution 
the dpxovres and rayulac had the same assessment (Arist. 4, 2); according to 
the Solonian the latter had to be Pentacosiomedimnoi (Arist. 8, 1). 

1 For the system of Boeckh’s given in the text see Publ. Econ., 1, 648 (495) 
ff. It is based on Poll. 8, 180. The 83 % assumed by Boeckh as the ratio of 
rent to value of landed property is supported by the 12 minae as rent for 
an dypés worth 150 ming in Is. 11,12. For the worth of a medimnos in 
Solon’s time=one drachma, cf. Plut., Sol.,28. The objections of Bake, Schol. 
hypomnem., 4,128 ff., have been Answered by Thumser, de Civium Athenienstum 
munerib., 29 ff. Beloch has ériticised Boeckh’s combination in Herm. 20, 
245/6. A graduated taxation so complicated as that Boeckh assumes 
cannot be admitted for thg period when financial science was still in its 
infancy ; even the PisistrAtidai still levied J, of the produce of the soil in 
kind. At any rate it most always be recognised that Boeckh’s scheme is 
merely a hypothesis. @n the other hand, the statements in Pollux show 
that there was a gradtiated system of some kind or other. Therefore the 
only doubt remaining is whether such a scheme can date as early as Solon 
himself. If this is considered probable, then it must be assumed that 
Pisistratos reverted to what was undoubtedly the original system of taxes 
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The employment of the census-classes for purposes of finance 
was effected by means of the system of Naucraries instituted by 
Solon. Starting with the four Ionic Phylai, he gystem of 
divided each Phyle into 3 rpirries, each rpirris into 4 Naucraries. 
vauxpapiat ; the whole country was thus mapped out into 48 local 
divisions or Naucraries.! At the head of each Naucrary stood a 
vauxpapos or ‘‘ship-furnisher,” who derived his name from his 
duty, the equipment of a ship of war: when the ship was com- 
pletely furnished he also acted as its captain or commander.? 
This etymology is corroborated by the fact that according to our 


paid in kind. Cf. Thuc. 6, 54; Arist. 16, 4; Zenob. 4, 76. On the other 
hand, the statements of Arist. 8,3 on Solon’s arrangement of the Naucraries 
show that the Naucraries levied an elogopa in coin. The comparison of the 
Naucrary with the Symmory in Phot. seems to point to the same conclusion. 

1 Arist. 8,3: dural 8 joay 3 xabdwep rpbrepoy cal PudAoSacire’s rérrapes. éx 
dé [ris pudjjs éx]dorns joay veveunuévac rpirrées pew rpets, vavxpapla de dwdexa 
cad’ éxdorny, [éxl b¢ rev] vauxpapiay dpxi xadecrynxvia vatxpapa, rerayuévn wpds 
re ras elogopds xai ras dax[dvas] ras yryvoudwvas’ 3d Kai ev roils vomos ois 
S5rwvos ols ovxére xpOvrat woddax[od yé}ypawra: “rods vavxpdpous elompdrreyv” Kal 
“ dyaXloxew é€x Tot vauxpapxod dpyup{lov].”” Cf. also Phot. vauxpapla: rd rpdbrepov 
obrws éxd\ouv vauxpapla xal vatxpapos’ vavxpapla yey dwotby Te 7 ouppopla kal d 
Ojos, vavxpapos 6¢ dwotby re 6 Shuapxos, TdrAwvos obrws dvopdcoavros, ws Kal 
ApiororéAns gyal. Kal év rots yduas Aéyee (for the MSS. de), ' éd» rts vavxpaplas 
duducSnrn” xal ‘rods vauxpdpous rods xara vauxpaplay’ brrepoy de awd Krecobévous 
Sjpuol elow xal Shuapyos exrAHOnoav’ éx ris’ Apororédovs wodcrelas by rpbwov diérate 
rhy wodw 6 Lodrwy gural 5é Roay récoapes xaOdwep mwpbrepoy Kal pudoSacrdels 
régcapes’ éx dé ris puATs Foay veveunutvac rpirrves udw Tpeis, vauxpaplar de dHdexa 
xa’ éxdorny. See Rose, Aristot. Pseudep., 410, 7. That the explicit testi- 
mony of Aristotle outweighs the casual notice of Hdt. 5, 71 admits of no 
further question, now that we have Aristotle himself (see also Stein, ad 
loc. For Hdt.’s knowledge of Athenian institutions, see 5, 69). The Schol. 
on Arist., Clouds, 87: of xpérepor vaixpapo: elre bwd Thdrwvos xaracraGévres elre 
xal wxpbrepov, who immediately before quoted from Aristotle, has obviously 
in view the evidence of both Aristot. and Hdt. in his annotation. I have 
fully discussed my view of the date of the institution of the Naucraries 
in the Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 1875, p. 9 ff., where the views of other writers are 
also stated. Schdmann has raised objections in the Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 
1875, p. 452 ff. (See Sandys’ Ath. Pol., 8, 13.) 

2 On the etymology of vavxcpapos cf. G. Meyer in Curtius’ Stud., 7,175 ff, 
who rightly rejects the explanation of vavxpapo as “ householders ” given 
by Wecklein in the Sitzungsber.d. K. Bayr. Ak. 1878, p. 42. In Meyer's 
view Navxpapos is compounded of vais and the root xap, with metathesis «ap, 
which appears in the verb xpalyw “ fulfil.” With this meaning should be 
compared Lex. Seguer. 283, 20: vavxpapoc’ olf ras vais wapacxevafovres xal 
Tpinpapxoivres xal 7 wodeudpxy tworeraypyévn. We are expressly told that 
there was only one Naucraros in each Naucrary. Cf. Poll. 8, 108. Hesych. 
valx\apor. 
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authorities each Naucrary had to furnish a ship and two horse- 
men.! The Naucraroi levied all the contributions from the mem- 
bers of their Naucrary, and disbursed all the sums necessary for 
that purpose.? To judge from a fragment of a Solonian law, a 
citizen’s claims to the office of Naucraros depended upon the 
amount of his wealth. This supposition at any rate will explain 
how disputes could arise who among many candidates was en- 
titled to the office of Naucraros. * 

It is characteristic of the Solonian census classes, and at the 
same time in perfect accord with the political ideas of that age, 

Census that no kind of wealth except landed property was 
rear taken into account in the assessment of the classes, 

Estate. and therefore in the distribution of political rights 
also. “The agricultural Demos is the best,” says Aristotle, and 
with justice: the landowner is most closely involved in the 
destiny of his country; and according to the testimony of 
Socrates agricultural life produces for the State the best and most 
patriotic citizens. Attica, however, from the nature of its soil 
and the configuration of the country, is but little suited for ex- 
tensive agriculture; and it therefore speaks well for Solon’s in- 
sight into the circumstances of the case that he made not merely 
the produce of agriculture, but-also the revenues from tree culti- 
vation the basis of his class system. It was obviously with a view 
to encourage the cultivation of the olive, that Solon, while he 
attempted to keep up the somewhat scanty returns from the soil 
by a general prohibition of exportation, made an exception in the 
case of olive oil, which could not all be consumed in Attica, if 
olive cultivation was developed to any great extent. 


1 Cf. Poll. 8, 108 : rauxpapla 8’ xv réws GudHs Swdéxarow uépos cal vavxpapo noav 
Swoexa, rérrapes xard rpirriv éxdorny. ras dé eladopds ras card Shyous dtexec- 
pordvouy obra xal ra é& abrady dvadwyara. vavxpapla 5° éxacryn Svo iwmdas wapeixe 
kal vaiy play, dd hs lows wyduacro. 

2 Cf. Arist., loc. cit., Hesych. vavxdapor—rives 5¢ ad exdorns udAfs Swdexa, 
olrwes dg’ éxdorns xwpas ras elogopas été\eyor. That the amount to be levied 
by the Naucrary was computed according to the assessment of the indi- 
vidual members, is natural in itself, and is attested also by the comparison 
of the Naucrary toaSymmory. Cf, Phot., vavxpapla—vauxpapla udev dwoidv ri 
} cuppopla. 

* The Solonian fragment reads as follows in Phot. vavxpapla—édy ris 
vauxpaplas (t.e. the office of vavxpapos) dugioByry. For such dugioBhrnots for 
priesthoods, cf. Poll. 8,90. Phot. qyeuovla ducacrnplov. 

‘ Arist. 7 (6), 4=p. 182, 3 sqq. Bekker: BéArcoros yap dijpuos 6 yewpyixds ear, 
Gore Kal woteiy dvdéxerar Snpoxpariay, Srou {7 7d wAHGos dwd yewpylas A vous. In 
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This partiality in favour of the agricultural population did not 
prevent Solon’s devising careful and energetic measures in the 
interest of the traders and handicraftsmen, who al- rade ana 
ready existed in Attica in his day. The alteration of Manufactures. 
the system of weights and of coinage was intended to make the 
trade of Athens independent of Adgina, and open a new region 
as a market for its produce. Solon made special enactments 
to encourage Attic industry and handicrafts, and facilitate the 
settlement of foreign craftsmen at Athens. Further, those who 
belonged to this class were not absolutely excluded from political 
rights. Anyone who invested his earnings in landed property to 
the requisite amount, became thereby a member of the privileged 
classes; and that land should not be difficult to procure, was 
secured by the Solonian law, which prohibited the acquisition of 
landed property above a fixed maximum amount. Similarly the 
law which can be proved to have been in force in the 5th and 
4th centuries prohibiting éyxrnows ys by Metoicoi, was also in- 
tended to facilitate the acquisition of land by Athenian burgesses.! 


case the enemy invade the land, the yewpyol are eager dptyyev Ty xwpe, the 
rexvirac on the other hand are willing to sacrifice the country and defend 
the town only: Xen., Oecon., 6, 5-7. 84 raira dé xal ebSotordry (so also § 10), 
elva: xpos raw wédewv abrn f Brorela (t.e. 4 yewpyla), dre kal woNiras dplorous xal 
edvovordrous wapéxerOas Soxet r@xowg. After treating of agriculture, Xen., 
Oecon., 19, discusses 4 ray dév3pwy gurela, 80 far as concerns the vine, the fig, 
and the olive tree. Prohibition of export ray yryrvopévwy with exception of 
oil: Plut., Sol., 24. State protection of the olive tree: Boeckh. 1, 60 (41) ff. 
Arist. 60,2. Attica as original home of olive culture: Hdt. 5,82. Later 
Pisistratos is said to have paid special attention to its encouragement : 
Dio Chrysost. 25, p. 181. 

1 In Diod. 9, 18 the division of the rod7ela into Eupatridai, Georgoi and 
Demiourgoi is attributed to Solon, while Plut., Thes. 25 assigns it to Theseus. 
For this classification cf. also Poll. 8,111. Hesych. dypowra:. Et. M. 895. 
evwarplda:= Lex. Seguer. 257, 7. Sol., fr. 18, 48 sqq., speaks of the classes of 
merchante, countrymen, and artisans. In the introduction of the new 
coinage Solon adopted the Euboo-Corinthian system, with the object of 
obtaining Sicily and Chalkidike as markets for Athenian trade. Sve 
Kohler in the Mitth. d. disch. arch. Inst. in Ath., 10, 151 ff. Imhoof in the 
Ber. d. Berl. Ak., 1881, 636 ff. Droysen, tb., 1882, 1202. Special decrees of 
Solon’s for the encouragement of Industry and Manufactures:—A son need 
not maintain his father, if his father had taught him no trade: Plut., Sol., 
22. Solon granted citizenship to foreigners, raveorlos 'AOjvate perocke funders 
éxi réxvy: Sol., 24. Concerning the political rights of Snuovpyol in general, 
Arist., Pol., 3, 4=p. 65, 6, says: 5d wap’ évlos ob peretxor ol Snusoupyol 7d radady 
dpxwy, mpl» dSiuoy yevésOar Tov Ecxarov. Solon himself practised a trade: 
Arist. 11,1. For the possibility of rising out of the class of Thetes to a 
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For the appointment of magistrates (of whom we have attested 
as existing in Solon’s time of évvéa apxovtes, of Tapiat, of mwAnTai, ot 
Magistrates. evdexa and ot xwAaxperat) Solon introduced a combination 

of election and allotment. The 9 Archons, whose method 

of appointment cannot have been essentially different from that 
of the rest, were selected in the following way: each of the 4 
Phylai elected from its own numbers 10 citizens belonging to the 
two first census classes; then from among these 40 the 9 archons 
were taken by lot.! 

These 9 Archons became by Solon’s legislation a Collegium or 
board of colleagues; at this date they must have first obtained 

ol évvéa the official title of éwwéa apyovres. This board met in 

Gpxovres. the Thesmotheteion. The president was not the 
Baorrevs, but the official already known before the time of Solon 
a8 dpywy: his position must have given him the preponderant in- 
fluence on the board. The official powers of these 9 Archons were 
diminished by Solon to the extent that he permitted litigants to 
appeal to the public assembly against their legal decisions.? 


higher class, see the example of Anthemion in Arist. 7, 4. Poll. 8, 181. 
Maximum limit of landed property: Arist., Pol., 2,7 =p. 87, 26 sqq. 

1 On the magistrates who existed in Solon’s time, cf. Arist. 7,8. On the 
method of appointing magistrates, cf. Arist. 8, 1: ras 8’ dpyds érolnce xA\npwras 
éx wpoxplruy, ods [éxda]rn mpoxplyece raw Pura. wpovxpive 3’ els rods evvda Apxovras 
éxdorn Séxa xal Céx) rov[rwv éxd] pou: 50ev Ere Siapéver rats dvdais 7d déxa kAnpody 
éxdorny, elr éx rovTwr xvapetey. onuetov 3° S7t KANpwras éwolncey éx TU TiMNUaT WY 
6 wepl Trav Tammy vduos, w xpipevos [Saredeliow Ere xal viv’ Kedever yap KAnpody 
rods raulas éx wevraxociopediuyw[y. Lér]edy yey ody obrws évopobérncev wepi Tw 
évvda dpxsyrwy. From 80ev én: 8.7. o. 7. 8. kX. ex. WE Must understand that 
this method of appointment was abolished for a long period and not re- 
introduced till the time of Eucleiges. The method of appointment men- 
tioned in Arist. 53,62 must be this one. But in 487 one slightly different 
was substituted, which in turn most have been abolished afterwards. Cf. 
Arist. 22,5, where the words ol ¥ xpérepou wavres Foay alperol are explained 
by the fact that the Solonian system remained in force only a very short 
time because of the civil ways which followed and the domination of the 
Pisistratidai. That the method described in Arist. 8, 1 is not inconsistent 
with Arist., Pol., 8, 11=p./76, 9 sqq., 77, 12 sqq., is correctly shown by 
Meyer, Aristot. Pol. u. d. ’AByvalwy wodtrela, p. 44 ff., and Niemeyer in Jahrb. 
f. cl. Phil., 1891, p. 408. ¢ 

2 Cf. Arist. 8, 5: dwt 8 TDéAwvos Awavres els rd Oecpolerciov ouyprOov. In 
Diog. L., Sol., 58, it is‘said of Solon: cal wpiros rhy cuvaywyhy Trav évvéa 
dpxwruv érolncev els yo cuvdecrvety (adopting the cj. of Hermann, Staatsalt., 
§ 188, 18 for cwerweivy ws ‘Awoddddwpss gnow dv Sevrépwy wepl vouolerar. Acc. to 
Arist. 9,1 4 els rd dix[acrjpioy] Ep[eocs] dates from Solon. The expression 
used by Aristotle, épects, seems to necessitate the conclusion that the 
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Solon retained the BovAy as established by Draco, except that 
its 400 members were now to be chosen 100 from each Phyle, by 
the same method perhaps by which the 9 Archons were Bout. 
appointed ; i.e. the requisite number were chosen by . 
lot from among a larger number of candidates elected by vote by 
each separate tribe. This council formed an advising body whose 
duty was to consider beforehand and prepare all business intended 
for the consideration of the Ecclesia, and to lay before the Ecclesia 
appropriate proposals.! 

The council of the Areopagus, into which just as before the 
Archons were to enter after the expiration of their term of office, 
obtained again from Solon most of the powers taken . . gounoy 
from it by Draco. It retained the power which it had of the 
previously held of supervising the law and the consti- Sree: 
tution, and in addition was invested with increased judicial powers, 
which made it again competent to inflict fines and even death. 
More especially cases of homicide and attempted homicide, of 
arson, and of attempts to overthrow the constitution, were placed 
under its jurisdiction.® 


Archons pronounced sentence, and that thereupon the litigant could ap- 
peal against the sentence if he chose, or else declare his acquiescence. The 
influential position of the Archon is shown by the description given us of 
the faction-wars which followed Solon’s reforms. Cf. Arist. 18, 2: @ xal 
dnAop Sri peylorny elxer Sivauy 6 Apywr palvovra yap alel craccd torres repl ravrns 
ris dpxijs. From this period certainly dates the e}pvyua made when he entered 
on his office: Arist. 66,2. That6é dpywr is here used collectively, as Gom- 
perz, +b., 31 supposes, is not very probable. The official meant is without 
doubt the dpywr éxwrunos who was raised by Soion to the position of presi- 
dent of the board. 

1 Arist. 8, 4: [SovA]dp 8" éwolnoe rerpaxoclous, éxardy €& éxdorns dudjjs. That 
Solon’'s BovA} was no new creation, is shown by Arist. 4, 8. Plut., Sol.,19, in 
the words: Sevrépay rpocxaréverne Bovdhy dwd gudijs exdorns rerrdpwy ovcdy 
éxardy dvdpas éwthetdevos, obs mpoBovrAevew Eraet rob Siov xal under day drpo- 
Bovdevroy els éxxAnclay elopépecOar seems to be describing a new institution of 
Solon’s; but we must remember that Plut. was writing a biography of 
Solon not a constitutional history of Athens, and therefore took no account 
of anything Draco had done. The method of appointment given in the 
text is attested first by the analogy of the appointment of Archons 
(Arist. 8, 1), and again by the method by which the 400 were nominated in 
411, which was card ra wdrpa. Cf. Arist. 81, 1: Bovdevew per rérpaxoglous card. 
Ta wdrpia, rerrapdxovra é éxdorns Crijs> pudijs, éx xpoxpirwy obs, dy Erwvra: ol 
gurtérat roy Uméep rptdxovra Ern yeyorérur. 

2 Arist. 8, 4: rhv 82 ray 'Apeorayiray Eratey é[wl 1d] vouodudaqxely, Wowep 
Umipxev xal rpbrepor éwloxowos ofa rijs ToXrelas, [xal] rd re AAAa 7a wetoTa Kal 
Ta peyiora Tov wodtTC Kyaw cerhpe nal rods duaprdvovras nUOurey xupla' obca [Kal 
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The Ecclesia had been in existence since the time of Draco 
at any rate. The right of taking part in its proceedings was 
granted by Solon even to Thetes. Aristotle in the 
Politics attributes to Solon among other legislators 
the honour of having given to the multitude the right of electing 
the magistrates and of calling them to account; drawing a dis- 
tinction between the rights so described and the right of actually 
holding office in person. This however does not say that the 
business of the Ecclesia was confined to these two functions. On 
the contrary it seems a more natural inference from the method 
of election of magistrates instituted by Solon, and described above, 
that the active power of election was exercised by the multitude 
not in the Ecclesia at all, but rather in the tribal assemblies of 
the Phylai; on the other hand the right to call magistrates to 
account before the Ecclesia belonged certainly to every citizen 
who thought himself aggrieved. Therefore the passage just 
quoted from Aristotle’s Politics does not in any way prevent us 
from concluding that other matters came before the Ecclesia for 
decision.! | 


Ecclesia. 


fn] [ody] xal xoddtew nal rds éxrices dvépeper els wéduy, obx éxcypddovea Thy 
xpspaci[y rot wrpdrrjecOa, xal rovs éwi xaradvoe Tod Siuov cumcrapévous Expiwer 
LoArwvos Ovr[os] vouov elcalyy]ed[las] wept abrdy. Plut., Sol., 19, says simply : 
Thy 5 dyw Bovdhy éxloxorov xdyrmy Kal di\axa Tov véuwy exdiicey. Acc. to 
Poll. 8, 125 Solon added the court of the Ephetai to the Areopagus as a 
court of justice to deal with cases of homicide. On the competence of the 
, cf. the law quoted in Dem. 23, 22. Arist. 57, 
8. Poll. 8,117. On the cofposition of the Areopagus, cf. Plut., Sol., 19: 
guornoduevos Se rhy év "Apelly xayy Bovdhy ex Tay car évavrdy dpxdyruv. Cf. 
Plut., Per., 9. 

1 Arist. 7,8: rots 38 rd ixdy TeNoveW exxAnolas Kal Scxacrnplwy perédwKe udbyor. 
Apart from the in the doubtful 12th chap. of Bk. 2 of the Polttics 
= p. 56, 29 sqq., drei LoAwy ye louxe Thy dvayxasordryy drobiddvar rep Sjuy Sova, 
7d ras dpxds alpeicOar fal ebOdvew* unde yap rovrou xipros dv 6 Sijuos Sobdos ay ely 
kal wodduos. ras 3’ dgyds éx ray yrupluwy cal raw ebwbpuw karéoryce doas K.T.4., 
the passage of the Politics to which Arist. 7, 2 corresponds is 8, 11=p. 76, 9 
8qq.: dibrep cal TifAwy cal trav Addwy ives vouoPeraGy rdrrovaw (sc. 7d wAnGos) 
éwl re ras dpxatpecflas xal ras evOdvas Trav dpxdbyrwy, Apyew Se xarapdvas ovx éworr. 









three dnuoryxdrara of Solon’s, 7d éfeivar rp Bovroperpy timw[peiv] oxep row 
G8ixoundvuvf Cf. also Plut., Sol.,18. Draco granted to a burgess aggrieved 
rate—the context clearly shows that such is meant, and not one 
ill-treat@#d by a private citizen—the right to prosecute the magistrate by 
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Another concession of Solon’s to the Thetes was the right of 
taking part in the administration of Justice. For Solon instituted 
@ great popular tribunal consisting of a fixed number 
of jurymen chosen by lot from among all burgesses 
over 30 years of age who offered their services. This great popular 
tribunal was called ‘HA:a/a, and was probably divided into a number 
of sections even as early as the time of Solon.! With regard to 
the judicial powers of this Heliaia we must remember, that up to 
the time of Solon the sentences pronounced by the Archons were 
final in all processes, after Solon’s reforms appeal to the Heliaia 
was permitted. We must however hold that this right of appeal 
was limited to certain specified cases, because in the 4th century 


Kisangelia before the Areopagus. Cf. Arist. 4,4. Solon made a distinct 
advance in the direction of democracy by substituting the Ecclesia for the 
Areopagus. On the other hand, the right to prosecute a private individual 
for injustice is not a specially demociatic institution,—not to mention that 
it must have been long in existence at Athens before this time. Therefore 
Solon’s measure was the precursor of the later Epicheirotonia of magistrates. 
What other matters were subject to the. decision of the Areopagus, we do 
not know. Schdmann, Verf., 58 ff., and Wachsmuth 1, 497 attribute legis- 
lative powers to the Ecclesia. Solon’s own words in Arist. 12,1: dh per 
yap fuxa rbcov yépas. Socov dxap[xe]i,—reuns obr ddedwy ofr’ ewxopetdueros Show 
that he had no very great veneration for the rights of the Demos or 
Ecclesia either. 

1 Arist. 7,8: rots 8 7d Onrixdy redodow exxAnolas cal Stxacrnpluy perddwre 
povov. That the 'Hd:ala was established by Solon follows from the wording 
of a Solonian law preserved in Lys. 10, 16, the authenticity of which there 
is no reason to doubt: ded¢c0a: 5° dv ry wodoxdkxy hudpas wévre Tov woda, €dy 
mwpooriphoy  hdtala. That the jurymen were chosen by lot from among 
citizens who volunteered their services, I infer from the fact that this was 
obviously the method practised at the time when pay ment for the jurymen 
was introduced by Pericles. Cf. Arist. 27,5: d¢ dy (through the introduc- 
tion of pucBopopa) alriwpyral rwes xelpw yevér Oat (sc. ra Sacrhpa), KAnpounévwy 
eriuedws del uGAdovy rw TuXdvTww A row émexay dvyOpbrwy. The jrala appears 
as a great board of dicaste in C.I.A., IV. 27a. (Dittenb.10. Hicks’). 
Cf. Antiph., de Chor., 21. Demad. wrepl dwdexaerias, fr. 52 in Hermes 13, 494. 
For the position of the #ala building cf. Eustath. on Ou., 1480, 22: 7» 

. dyopa Kepxurwy x\nolory pAaias. Wachsmuth 1, 496; 2, 1,859. That 
there was a distinction between the Heliaia and the Demos is clearly 
shown by Plut., when in his Comp. of Solon and Poplicola, 2, he says of 
the latter: xal yap dpxéyrwy xaracrdcews xuplous éwolnoe rods wodhovs Kal Tois 
petryouo. Slkny émixadetoOa Tov Sipor, Gowep b Tédrwy rods Sixacras, dwxev. It 
is uncertain whether Solon at once divided the Heliaia into sections. 
Aristot. in the passage quoted above speaks of dixaorjpa, but in c. 9, 2 of 
dixacrhpiov. The Solonian statute quoted above designates the Helieia asa 
court of justice. 
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the magistrates still possessed the power to inflict fines up toa 
maximum amount specified by law, and this appears to be a 
survival of an original power of delivering final judicial sentences.! 
Moreover the right of participating in the administration of 
Justice granted to the Thetes by Solon was at that date more im- 
portant theoretically than in actual practice; for so long as the 
jurymen were unpaid, it was only in exceptional cases that Thetes 
were willing or able to devote their time to the tedious business of 
jurisdiction. 

While Solon retained the Draconian laws concerning homicide, 
with the modifications explained above, he abolished all the rest 
of Draco’s statutes, and secured complete Epitimia to 
all who had been condemned under them, with but 
few exceptions. The Draconian laws were replaced by the code 
of statutes drawn up by Solon, and this code remained the stan- 
dard of Athenian legal obligations for all departments of public 
and private life. The Solonian laws were written out on square- 
based pyramidal pillars, which were called afoves because they 
were mounted so as to admit of being turned round, and xvupBes, 
because of their shape. These were placed in the oroa BactXetos. 
The 9 Archons had to take an oath at their entry upon office that 
they would observe the laws, and would dedicate a golden statue 
at Delphi if they transgressed.* 


Solon’s Laws. 


1 Arist. 9, 1: rplrov 88, <g> usrdurrd Gacw loxuxévar 7d wis, 4 els 7d 
dix[acrjprov] Ed[ects]. xvpros yap ay 6 Shuos ris Yipou xipos ylyverat ris worcrelas 
«7d. Plut., Sol., 18: 8 (rd dicdtew) car’ dpxds nev ovdév, Sorepoy 3 waupueyebes 
épayy’ Ta yap wreicra TSv Siaddpww évéwriwrev els rods Sixagrds. Kal yap bc0a Tails 
apxais Erate xplvey, dunlws cal wepl éxelywy els 7d Sixacriproy épéces ESwxe rots 
Bovdopévors x.7.d. Cf,-also Aristot., Pol., 2,12=p. 56,8 sqq. Bekker, on the 
judicial institutions of Solon. The right of appeal to the Heliaia is attested 
also by Plut., Comy. of Sol. and Popl.,2: nal rois gev-youot Sixny éwixadcicbat 





“rh onuoy, Gowep 6 /Eb\uv rods Sixagrds, Ewxe. Arist. 8, 6 says of the powers of 


the niagistrates Ander the earliest form of constitution: xipi: 8° Foav nal 
ras Sixas avroremeis [xplyjew xal ofx Gowep viv wpoavaxplvev. Suid. dpxwy= Lex. 
Seguek, 449, 24/ connects this limitation of power to dvaxplyew with the legis- 






lation of Solan, obviously basing the statement on the words of Aristotle 
3, 5. 
2 The Sqlonian law of Epitimia, Plut., Sof.,19. Solon describes his own 


work as flawgiver in the words: Oecuods 8 dpolws ry kaxp Tre xdyaby,— 
ecOciay ely Exacroy dpuscas dlikny,—bypaya. Cf. Arist., 12,4. Arist., 7,1, says: 


wohtreiay d¢ xaréornoe xal yduous COnxev AdXovs, rots 5¢ Apdxovros Oecpols Ewavcayro 


Xpwipeven why Twy Gomxwy. dvaypdyartes dé rovs vduous els rods xipBeas Eornoay 
éy rj) ¢T0g TH Bactrel Kal Guocay xphoecOar wdyres. I now consider it wrong 
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The auspices under which Solon had brought about his reforms 
seemed to promise but little permanency for his new constitution. 
The poor were disappointed because there had been no pi sontent at 
general redistribution of wealth; the rich were dis- Athens. 
contented because they considered themselves unjustly robbed of 
their political rights and of their social position. Solon came to 
the conclusion that the discontented elements would most readily 
acquiesce in the new régime if he himself left the country, and so 
deprived them of all prospect of any peaceable alteration in the 
existing state of affairs. He therefore, in perfect self-denial, 
started upon a long course of travels, which kept him for ten years 
far away from his fatherland.! 

Solon’s hopes, however, were doomed to disappointment. The 
struggle which broke out a few years after his departure was 
carried on, it appears, among the Kupatrid Hetairiai Damasias. 
or factions, and its object was the possession of the Constitu- 
office of first Archon. Solon’s reforms had made this Changes. 
the most influential post in the State, and the Eupatrid Hetairiai 
were therefore eager to secure it for their own leaders, so as to 
get the control of the State into their own hands. As a result of 
these dissensions, the office of senior Archon was vacant alto- 
gether in the fifth year after Solon’s departure, and again in the 
tenth. After this Damasias became serior Archon, and kept 


to distinguish dfoves from x’épBeas as made of different materials, as Wachs- 
muth does in his St. Ath., 1,585, 1. Both were made of wood. Harp., dgom, 
Plut., Sol., 25 and Cratinus ap. Plut., Sol., ib. The wood decayed in course 
of time, and for that reagon the laws were copied out again at a later date, 
and preserved in the archives. Cf. C.I.A., 1, 61. (Hicks, 59. Cf. Dem. 
in Macart., 1069.] The Aelyava of the wooden originals were put in the 
Prytanvion: Harp. déom; Plut., Sol. 25; Paus., 1, 18, 8. In 409 bB.c. the 
originals had already disappeared from the crod Bagldeos, otherwise there 
would have been no need for the resolution recorded in C.I.A., 1, 61. 
The statement of Anaximenes ap. Harp., 6 cdrwie véuos, that Ephialtes 
removed the dioves and xtpSes from the Acropolis tu the Bouleuterion and 
the Agora, is, according to Kohler in Herm. 6, 98, 2, based 0.1 a false in- 
terpretation of Dem. 23,28. Wachsmuth, 6b., however, disputes this. The 
question scarcely admits of a certain solution. C.1.A., 1, 61, shows that 
they were no longer there in 4098.c. For the Archons’ oath cf. Arist., 7, 1: 
ol 5’ évvéa Apxovres dusuvres wpds ry NlOw xarepdrifoy avabjcew drdpmdvyra xpvoour, 
édv rwa wapajoow ray véuwy SOey Es xal viv obrws duyvove.. Cf. Plut., Sol., 25. 
For the significance of this oath see below. 

1 The Athenians not satisfied with Solon’s institutions: cf. Arist., 11, 12. 
Solon’s travels, Arist., 11, 1. 
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possession of office for more than two years, until he was deposed 
by force. Thereupon an attempt was made to modify the consti- 
tution so as to render such an intolerable state of affairs im- 
possible. In place of the board of nine Archons, in which the first 
or senior Archon had the preponderating influence, it was resolved 
to appoint ten Archons theoretically equal in power, five from 
among the Eupatrids, three from the agricultural class, 2 from the 
artisans. The measure was a compromise made by the Eupatrids 
with the well-to-do farmers and artisans, in order to obtain the 
help of the latter in overthrowing Damasias. We do not know 
that this board of ten maintained its existence for any length of 
time ; but it was at any rate a departure from Solon’s constitution.! 
After this time the relation of the several classes to the Solo- 
Local nian constitution still continued to be the decisive fac- 
Factions. tor in the grouping of political factions, which assumed 
more and more a local character. First came the party formed by 
those rich Eupatrids who were discontented with the new régime. 
These owned land in the fruitful plain of Athens, and were there- 
fore called mediaxot. Their leader at that moment was Lycurgos, 
and their political object was the establishment of an oligarchy.” 


1 The text is based on ae 18, 1: Z5rwvos 8 drodnujoavros ere rijs 
wodews TeTapayyuevns, éwl yey rérrapeé diipyow év novyle ry Sé wéurry pera 
thy Zdrwvos dpxhv ov karéafnoay apxovra da Thy ordow, kal rddwy fra wéurry 
Cita> rh» adriv alriay dvafxlay éwolncay. era 5¢ rabra bid rev alrav xp!vav 
A{alua[cias allpedels dpxwweErn S00 xal 560 ufvas rptev, ews étnrAdOn Bla rijs dpyxijs. 
elr Edotev avrols did 7d fracatew dpxovras édéoOa Seka, wévre ev evwarpiday, 
rpets & alyploixwy, dvo 54 Snuoupyay, kal odros roy pera Aapaclay nptay émautdv. 
@ kal SfAov Sre pees etxe Sivan 6 Apywy palvovra: yap alel cractafovres 
wepl raurns ris dépxfis/ The theory of Landwehr, in the 5th Suppl. vol. of 
Phil., 105 ff., and Piels, in the Abh. d. Berl. Ak., 1885, 10 ff, that by 
Damasias is mean$ the second Archon of that name known to us, has now 
been confirmed y Aristotle. Diels, 4b., 11, had fixed his year of office at 
586/5, or, at any rate, between 590 and 580, which agrees with Aristotle. 
That the new arrangement only lasted one year, as Busolt supposed in his 
griech. Gesch., 1, 544, does not necessarily follow from the text of Aristotle. 
See also Diels, «b., 19. Nor does Aristotle give any justification for the 
theory that Damasias obtained support as tyrannos from the non-Eupatrid 
classes, as Diels, +b., 18 ff., and Holzapfel, Betir. 2. griech. Gesch., 14 ff., 1888, 
suppose. arist., 18, 8, gives rh» wpds ddAHAous Pidomexlay as a sign of the 
long-continued vooety ra wpds davrots. I take this as referring to Eupatrid 
Hetairiai, such as we meet with in the history of Cleisthenes (cf. Arist., 
20,1); they were analogous to the gvywyocla éx’ dpxais of the period of the 
Peloponnesian war: Thuc., 8, 54. 

2 Arist. 18, 3 proceeds as follows: S\ws dé dceréAouw voooivres Ta mpds 
davrovs, of wey dpxiy xal wpspacw Exovres Thy Trav xpedy droxorhy (cuveBeBijxet 
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The faction of the Alcmeonidai found its chief supporters among 
the rapdAcor, the inhabitants of those coast plains which were most 
suitable for cultivation ; for in those districts Solon’s reforms had 
created a free population of peasants or small landowners. The 
leader-of the Alcmeonidai and of the mapddcoc was Megacles; their 
political programme was the maintenance of the Solonian constitu- 
tion.! Lastly came a third faction, led by Peisistratos, who from 
the first had the tyrannis in view as the goal of his efforts. With 
him were leagued all sections of the community who hoped to 
profit by a subversion of the existing constitution, all who had 
been reduced to poverty and distress by Solon’s remission of debts, 
and all those who were apprehensive of losing the political rights 
to which their birth gave them but a questionable title. Further, 
since Peisistratos seemed to be more democratic and friendly to 
the common people than the other leading men, he was supported 
by the Diacria also, t.e. by the mountain districts of North Attica, 
and by the hilly coast country to the south as far as Brauron ; 
for these parts were too mountainous to afford room for a middle 
class of farmers. Such inhabitants as there were managed with 
difficulty to eke out a penurious existence. Ever since the time 
of Solon’s legislation these people had indulged in hopes of a 
general redistribution of property, and Peisistratos contrived to 
encourage these restless expectations well enough to be able to 
calculate on their support.” 


yap abrots yeyorévar wrévnow), of 8¢ ry woritela Svoxepalvovres Bid 7d peydAny 
yeyovevat peraBorry, Evcos 5é 3d [Thy] wpds dAAHAOUS Grdovexlay? Foay [Se] al craves 
Tpets* pla pév Toy wapadlwy, dy wpoeorixe: Meyaxdys 6’AXKxpuéwvos, olrep é5éxour 
pddiora Surxew Thy peony worsrelay. AdAAn 6 Twr redia[xaw], of Thy ddcyapxlay 
éstrouy iryetro 8 avrwy Avuxoipyos. Ol ry wodsrelg dvcxepaivovres Sid 7d". ¥y. 
peraBodyy formed without doubt the nucleus of the red:axol, who, acc. to 
Arist., Pol., 8 (5), 5=p. 208, 21 ff., are identical with the wiovo.w. Arist., 
13, 5, says of the party divisions: elxoy 3’ agro: ras éxwruplas dxd Tar Torwy, 
év ols éyewpyour; cf. also Plut., Sol., 18 and 29 (where, acc. to Diels’ (ib., 19 ff.) 
more probable theory, 18 is a dittography of 29), and Hat. 1, 59. 

1 Arist., 18,4: pla wey trav wapaNiwy, dy wpoeorixe: Meyaxdjjs 6 "AAxpuéwvos, 
olrep éSéxouv pddrora Suixeww Thy péony wodkkrelay. The puéon rorrrela is the con- 
stitution of Solon, who, according to Arist. 5, 8, belonged rg ovclg Kal rois 
wpaypnact Tay péoww. ‘Thuc, 2,55 includes in the wdpados or rapaXia yi the 
coast districts facing the Peloponnesus, as well as those towards Euboia and 
Andros. ° 

2 Arist. 18, 4: rpirn 8 4 Trav dtaxpluy, ép Gf reraypévos iy Wewolarparos, 
Snuoruwraros eivar Soxwy. mpocexexdcunvro dé rovras of re ddypnudvor 7a xpEea 
3:a thy dwoplay (these are the same of whom it is said, 18, 3: of uév dpyhy xa 
xpopaciw Exovres Thy TWH Xpewy droxor hy, cuveBeSHxer yap avrots yeyorevar wévyorr ) 
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With the help of these classes Peisistratos established himself 
as Tyrannos in 661. He was twice driven out of Attica by his 
The | combined opponents, and twice recovered the supre- 
Peisistratidal macy, which, after his death, about 628/7 B.c., his sons 
maintained until 511/10.! The rule of the Peisistratidai,-which 
was a domination of a family rather than a personal autocracy, is 
described as gentle and law-abiding in the main, with the excep- 
tion of the last years of Hippias. They observed the established 
laws, taking care only that one of their family always had a place 
among the chief magistrates of the State. We are told that 
Peisistratos, accused of murder, pleaded in his own defence before 
the Areopagus. He took special care of the interests of the agri- 
cultural population, so that they might possess satisfactory means 
of obtaining a livelihood, and therefore remain contented with the 
existing régime and abstain from interfering in politics. Again, 
in order that the country population might not be obliged to come 
up to Athens to settle their legal disputes, Peisistratos instituted 
kata Sypous dexacrai, who made circuits through the country, and 
settled the less important cases on the spot. The taxes levied by 
the Peisistratidai consisted of a fixed percentage on the produce 
of the harvest.? 


Kai ol rw yéves wh KaBapol 8a rdv Pb8or onuetoy 8’, Ste pera Thy [Trav] Tupdvywr 
xardd\vow éwolnoay Stayngic poy, ws ToANDY Kowwvovwrwy THS Todrelas OU WpogfKoy. 
Hat., 1, 59, says of Peisistratos: xaragpovjoas (with designs upon) rhy rupay- 
vida tyepe tplrny ordow, ouvdrdétas 8¢ oraciuésras wal ry Adyy Tw Urepaxplwy 
rpoords unxavarat roade «.7.A. Plut., Sol., 29, says of the Diacrioi: é» ols iy» 
6 Onrixds ExXos Kal widiora Tots rrovclors dxOduevos. The extent of the Diacria 
is given in Hesych. Acaxpteis as 4 dwd MapynBos ws Boaupavos, SC. xwWpa. 

1 For the tyrannis of the Peisistratidai cf. Hdt. 1, 59; Plut., Sol., 30; 
Arist., Pol., 8 (4), 5=p. 208, 18 sqq.; Arist.,’A@. r., 14-19. On the chrono- 
logical inconsistency between the two passages of Arist., which however 
can supply no argument against the authenticity of the ’A@. r., see Peter 
Meyer, Arist. Pol. and the’A@. x., pp. 48/9; Gomperz, d. Schrift v. Staatswesen 
d. Ath, u. thr neuester Beurtheiler, 1891, p. 21 ff. For the chronology of the 
Peisistratidai cf. Toepffer, questiones Peisistratee, 115 ff., 1886; Bauer, Lit. 
u. hist. Forsch. 2. Arist. ’A@. w.,50 ff. The statements in the text seem 
fairly certain. 

2 The rule of the Peisistratidai, Arist. 16; Thuc. 6, 54; Hdt. 1,59; Plut., 
Sol., 31. Always one of them é rats dpxyais: Thuc. 6,54. That at that 
date the magistracies had again been made elective follows from the words 
ol 6¢ mpirepor wavres oay alperol, in Arist. 22, 5, defined more accurately by 
the preceding words, nerd rhy tvpayvida. Government according to the 
laws: Thuc., #6.; Arist. 16,8 Peisistratos before the Areopagus: Arist. 
16, 8, 9; Aristot., Pol.,8 (5), 12=p. 229, 82. Patronising of the agricul- 
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All the leading families of Athens who had not become ad- 
herents of the Peisistratidai had been driven into exile. The 
attempt they made under the leadership of the Alemeo- oy, throw 
nidai to expel the Peisistratidai was frustrated by __ of the 
their defeat at Leipsydrion. But soon afterwards ihe 
Alemeonidai won over to their side the priests of Delphi, who 
induced the Lacedzemonians to undertake the task of deposing the 
despots. The first expedition of the Lacedemonians was unsuc- 
cessful, but a second, led by Cleomenes I., and aided by the 
Athenian exiles, effected its object in 511.1 

Immediately after the expulsion of the Peisistratidai a fierce 
struggle for supremacy broke out between the returned exiles, 
led by the Alcmeonid Cleisthenes, and the old ad- 
herents of the Peisistratidai, led by Isagoras. Cleis- 
thenes was overpowered, and thereupon put himself at the head of 
the democracy. 

This reform of the constitution introduced in Isagoras’ archonship 
in 508 was generally accepted, after Isagoras’ attempted reaction 
with Lacedwmonian help had failed in consequence of the opposi- 
tion of the Athenian people, and Cleisthenes, who liad left Athens, 


Cleisthenes. 


tural population: Arist. 16, 2 sqq. Cauer, in his treatise, Hat Arist. die 
Schrift v. Staate d. Ath, geschrieben? pp. 64/5, has given Peisistratos credit, 
which he scarcely deserved, for services in this direction. Ol card drpous 
dixagral: Arist., 16,5. An elxoorh ray yryvouévwr is attested by Thue. 6, 54; 
a dexarn awd row yryvouévuw by Arist. 16,4; a dexdrn ruv yewpyoupévuw by 
Zenob. 4, 76. 

1 Arist. 16,9: éS0vdorvTo yap cal raw yrwpiuwr Kal rwv [SnuolrcKuw ol woddXol: 
ToUs pev yap rats durlacs, rods dé rais els ra (dia BonOelas wpoo[%|yero kal mpds 
aupordpous érepuxe xatws. Miltiades also was opposed to Peisistratos, and for 
that reason retired to the Chersonnesus. Cf. Hdt. 6,85. Ol duvydées, dr ol 
"Adxpewvldac mpoecorixecay Arist. 19, 3 calls them, and the Scolion styles 
those who fell at Leipsydrion evwarpidas. Exiles at Leipsydrion: Arist. 
19,3; Hit. 5, 62; the Scolion in Arist. 19, 8, and Athen. 15,695 E. B-- 
haviour of the Delphian priesthood: Hdt. 5, 68; Arist. 19,4. According 
to Arist. 19, 4, with which Philoch., fr. 70 (Miller, fr. hist. gr., 1,895), agrees, 
the Alcmeonidai undertook the repair of the Delphian temple. By this 
means they obtained possession of large resources, which they employed in 
expelling the Peisistratidai, then built the temple afterwards. According 
to Hdt. 5, 62, they won the favour of the Delphian priests by repairing 
the temple, and the priests thereupon supported their interests. This 
temple-building cannot be the same as that which, according to Hdt. 2, 
180, took place during the rule of Amasis. According to Paus. 10, 5, 13, 
the temple of Delphi was burnt down in 548. For the expulsion of the 
Peisistratidai cf. Hdt. 5, 68 sqq.; Thuc. 6, 59; Arist. 19. 
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had returned with the other exiles.1 Our knowledge of these 
reforms of Cleisthenes is very defective. We know that the or- 
Extension of Z@Dization of the Athenian citizen-body, as.we find it 
the Franchise. in the Sth and 4th centuries, was his work. Cleisthenes 
made the constitution more democratic ; he admitted to citizenship 
all free inhabitants of Attica, not only those Athenians who until 
then had not been in possession of full citizenship, but also the 
strangers domiciled in Athens, and those slaves, who by emancipa- 
tion had attained the standing of Metoicoi.? 
With this extension of the franchise Cleisthenes combined a new 
political arrangement of the citizens. The object of this was to break 
New Phylai Up the connexion of old-established local interests, by 
and Demes. which the old local Phylai had been governed, and to 
bring the political antagonisms which in earlier days were bound 


1 Tsagoras is described by Arist. 20, 1 as ¢idos rwy rupdyywr, and the same 
sentiments must have been entertained by the Hetairiai to whom Cleisthenes, 
according to Arist., succumbed. The contest between Isagoras and Cleis- 
thenes was at first a mere contest wepl Suvajuos, Hdt. 5,66. It was only when 
Cleisthenes was beaten, when, that is, Isagoras had been elected Archon, 
that he won the Demos to his side, drodidovs rp AHO Thy wodirelav, Arist. 
20,1. The reform of the constitution was carried out éxl "Icaydpou Epxovros 
(Arist. 21, 1), te. 508. Marm. Par. 46, Dionys. Hal. 1, 74; 5,1. On the 
events described in the text, cf. Hdt. 5, 66, 69 ff.; Thuc. 1, 126; Arist. 20. 

# Arist. 20, 1 describes the result of Cleisthenes’ reforms by the words, 
dwrodidovs rp rr} Ge rhy x. Thesame expression is used Arist. 4, 2in describing 
the constitution of Draco, dwredédor0 yey 4) wodirela Trois 8rda wapexouevars. It 
1s true Solon had (Arist. 7, 8) given a share éxxAnolas xal dcxacrnplwy rots 7d 
Onrtxdv redovo.w, but in the disturbances which followed Solon’s legislation 
and under the rule of the Pisistratids the Thetes hardly had any rights at 
all. It is not probable that they were included in the four old Phylai. 
Arist. 21, 2 says rparov pev ody ouvéveme wdvras els Séxa pudds dvrl rwy rerrdpwy, 
dvapettar Bovrdnevos, Sxws perdoxywor wrelous rijs rodirelas : the dvapettac BovAduevos. 
gives the reason for the establishment of the ten Phylai in place of the pre- 
vious four, but the final clause describes the object which Cleisthenes had 
in view when he included rdvras in the Phylai. Not all then can have 
been enrolled in the Phylai beforethis. It seems scarcely probable that this 
inclusion ought to be limited to strangers and freed slaves, on the strength 
of Arist., Pol., 8, 2, p. 61, 9 ff. ofow ’"A@hynow érolnce KrYeroOévns pera thy Tov 
Tupdvywy éxBodhy woddods yap éepudrérevce Edvous xal SovdrAovs perolxous. Such a 
limited extension of the franchise could hardly be called dwruédidévac ry 
rA70e thy wodireiay. Peter Meyer, des Arist. Polit. u.d.'A@. rod., p.50, makes 
the final clause depend on dvapettac BovAduervos. But how this intermingling 
was to make more people take a real share in the government is incompre- 
hensible, for the relations of dependence, where they did exist, remained in 
the new Phylai as much as in the old. On the paraphrase of the passage 
in Aristotle's Polittcs given in the text, see Bernay’s d. heraklett. Briefe, 155, 
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up with the triple division of the country to a peaceable settle- 
ment in each of the ten new Phylai. So far from following the 
-example of Solon in artifieially creating 48 Naucraries, Cleis- 
thenes in this purely political arrangement of the land and the 
citizens proceeded on the basis of the local townships or villages 
which had arisen in the course of natural historical development. 
To these he gave official names, and made them into independent 
unities under the style of djpo, each with a Sypapyos at its head.! 
The Demes thus formed were grouped by Cleisthenes into thirty 
local and contiguous tpirrves. The number of demes assigned to 
one zpirrvs varied with their size. Ten Trittyes were wees 
formed from the districts of the plain of Athens, 10 Pee 

from those of the coast, 1U from those of the Mesogaia, which 
beyond a doubt is identical with the Diacria. From each of these 
three divisions, each of 10 Trittyes, he assigned by lot one Trittys 
to each dvA7, the largest unit in this system of organization. Thus 
each Phyle formed was made up of three Trittyes, one in each 


1 For the object of the new arrangement see Arist. 21,2: rpdrov pev ody ouv- 
éverme wavras els Séxa pudds ayrl ray rerrdpwy, avapyettar Bovrdpuevos, Srws perdoy wot 
wielous ris woksrelas.—&id roiro 8 ovx els Swoexa Pudds cuvératev, [Srws aliry 
Bh oupBalvy pepltey xara ras rpoirapxovcas rpirris’ Roary yap éx 8° duduw dwoexa 
tpirrves Gar’ ob [cuvé]aiwrey avauloyecOa rd wh7HO0s. On the institution of 
the demes see Arist. 21, 5: xaréornoe 5¢ xal Snudpxous Thy aityny Exovras éxipé- 
Aecay rois wpbrepoy vavxpipors* Kal yap Tovs Siuous av7l rwy vauxpapiaw érolncer. 
wpoorrybpevoe 52 ray Shuwy rods wey dwd raw Térwy, rods 82 ard TWH KTUZayTUW Ob 
yap A&wayres iriipxov dv rois réros. The pre-Cleisthenic existence of the Attic 
Demes appears from what Plat., Hipparch., 228/9, says as to Hipparchos’ 
erection of Hermai as finger-posts. Cf. Wachsmuth, d. St. Athen, 1, 498, 8. 
Moreover the villages and hamlets without doubt had names before Cleis- 
thenes; he only gave them official recognition. On the origin of these names 
cf. Et. M. 827, 83 ff. That Cleisthenes originally established 100 Demes 
(though Strab. 896 gives 174 as the number of the Attic Demes, and the 
Demes we know outnumber 100) appears to be nevertheless the meaning of 
Hat. 5, 69: ras putas perovrduace xal éwolnoe wiedvas €& d\accdvwr déxa Se Sh 
guddpxous dytl recaépwr éwolnoe, Séxa Se xal rods Siyuors xarévecue els Tas pudds. 
This is confirmed, it has been believed, by Herodian x. yu. d€éé., pp. 17, 8, 
"Apaddp els raw éxardy hpwwv. Wachsmuth, d. St. Athen., 2, 1,248,1. Sauppe, 
de dem. urb., 5; Landwehr in the 5th Suppl. vol. of the Pats., 161 ff., attacks 
this. Perhaps the 100 fpwes are to be explained from Arist. 21,6: rais 8é 
gudals éwolncey erwvimous éx Trwv xpoxpOévrwy éxardy dpxrryerwr, obs aveiiev 4 
Iv6la déxa. Cf. Poll. 8,110. The notice of Cleidemos ap. Phot., vavxpapla: 
6 Kreldquos ev rq tplry dnolv, Bri KretoOévous 8éxa pudds woujoavtos aytl Tar 
Terrapwy cuvéBn xal els wevrhxovra pépn Xarayivar avrovs 6 éxadovy vauxpaplas 
perhaps is due to a confusion with the 80 rpirrves. 
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district.! By constituting the Demes independent communities and 


subdivisions of the State, he bound together the members of the 
several demes, making them feel personally united; henceforth 
every citizen was officially designated as member of some par- 
ticular Deme, and all official distinction between old and new 
burgesses disappeared.* 

Another reform of Cleisthenes was the supplementing and ex- 
tension of the old arrangement of the Phratries. This was ren- 
iiew kivanoe: dered necessary by the creation of so many new 
mentofthe citizens. Cleisthenes formed from the new citizens 

Fhratries. . certain number of 6éaco. or religious societies ; 1n 80 
doing perhaps he recognised as @iaco: some private associations of 
this kind already in existence. These 6iac0 had the same importance 
for the new citizens as ra xaAovpeva yévn for the old. While the 
old citizens remained in the Phratries, to which they had previously 
belonged, the @/aco: of the new citizens were, it appears, arranged 
within the old Phratries already existing, or in other cases new 
Phratries were formed by a union of a certain number of @aco. 
In doing this Cleisthenes naturally proceeded in such a manner 


1 Arist. 21, 4: dedvecue 82 xal rhy xdpay ard dhpous rpidxovra pépn, Séxa pev Tw 
wept rd doru, Séxa 5 ris wapaAdlas, déxa 32 ris mecoyelov, xal ravras éwovoudcas 
Tpirris, éxAhpwoev rpeis els rhy dudrny éxdorny, Brus éxdorn peréxy WavTwy Tw 
réwwy. 

2 Arist. 21, 4: nal dnudras €wolnoey A\X}AwY TOs Olxobvras ev éxdoTy Twr Shuwy, 
twa wh warpd0ev mpocayopevovres etehéyxwow rods veoroNlras, GANA Tw SHuwy 
dvayopevwow 80ev Kal xadodow 'AOnvata opas avrovs ray Siwy. In Aristotle's 
times the Athenians called themselves warpé#ew and by the Deme to which 
they belonged. The warpé@ev in this place, if it is not struck out, must 
therefore have a different sense from that it usually bears. I understand 
by it that the Athenians till Cleisthenes’ time called themselves by their 
family names, e.g. KrecrOévns 6’ ANxpewvldns. 

3 Arist., Pol., 7(6)4 = p. 184, 80 ff. : &re 5¢ xal rd rowaira xaracxevdopara xphotua 
pos Thy Snuoxparlay Thy roadrny, ols Kracdévns re AOhynow éxphoaro Bovdcuevos 
avinoa Thy Snpoxparlay Kal wepl Kupiyny ol roy Siuov xadcordyres’ pudal re yap 
érepas wornréac wAelovs Kal pparplac xal Ta ray ldiwy lepww ouvaxréoy els ddrj(Lya Kal 
xowd. This is not contradicted by Arist. 21, 6: ra 5¢ yévn xal ras pparplas Kai 
ras lepwotvas elacey Exew éxaorovs xara Ta warpa. This has been rightly 
emphasized by Peter Meyer, des Aristot. Polit. u. die 'A@. ron., p. 51 ff., and 
Niemeyer in the Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 1891, p. 409. 

4 The actual evidence that the Phratria was divided into a number of 
6laco, is supplied for the age after Eucleides by the decree of the Phratria 
Demotionidai, most easily accessible, in a complete form, in Sauppe, de 
phratriis Att., II. p. 8ff., Ind. schol. Goett., 1890/1, the first half in C.LA., 
II. 8410, the second in Berl. phil. Wochenschr., 1889, 225 ff. 
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that as far as possible all members of any one particular Deme, 
so far as they did not already belong to an old Phratria, were 
attached to the same Phratria, so that the majority of the members 
of a Deme or of several demes were united in one and the same 
Phratria.!. The members of the @/aca, who were also called 
opyeoves, had citizen rights now just as much as the members 
of the yévy, and the Phrateres were bound henceforth to receive 
the former no less than the latter into the Phratria. 


1 The 6lacos to which Aeschines’ family belonged was, it appears, incorpo- 
rated intoan old Phratria. I infer this from his words de falsa leg., 147; elvar 
5” éx dparplas 7d yévos, 4 rdv avr&v Bwuav ‘EreoBovrddas peréyer. The Phratria 
Demotionidai, in whose decree only @iaco: are spoken of, was a new Phratria, 
or one in which ra xadovmeva yévn had died out. R. Schoell in the Sitzungsber. 
d. bayr. Ak., 1889, 2, p. 22, says of Cleisthenes’ new arrangement of the 
Phratries: “It is not the family or yévos, but the deme which is the basis 
of the Phratria.” This is so far right that Cleisthenes as far as possible 
assigned whole Demes to the Phratries. Thus in all likelihood Myrrhinus 
was the centre of the Phratria Dyaleis, for the ¢pirpoy was there. Cf. 
C.1.A., IT. 600. Similarly Dekelea was the centre of the Phratria Demo- 
tionidai. Seethe last note. Butother Demes also belonged to this Phratria, 
for otherwise the direction 1. 115 ff., ews 8’ Avy elddcrol pparepes rods wéddovras 
eloayerOar, droypaperOa Ty xpwry Erer h G Av Td Koupeioy Aye Td Svoua warpdbey 
kal rod dhyuou x.7.d., would be as far as the last words are concerned super- 
fluous. Moreover the Phratriarch is from Olxov AexeX\exéy, 1.11/12. With 
Schoell, sbid., 21, I take the olxos of the Dekeleans to be the whole of thosa 
who belonged to the deme Dekelea, to which as chief deme fell the leading 
position in the Phratria. Hence the Phratria-notices were made émov ay 
_ AexedXecis wpocparaow éy Adore, 1. 60 ff., 120ff. Cf. Lys. 23, 8. 

2 This is definitely stated by an old fragment of a law preserved by 
Philochoros, fr. 94, in Miller, fr. hist. gr., 1, 399 (=Suid. Phot., dpyewves), be- 
longing to the 4th book of the Atthis (cf. fr. 94 with /r.91= Harp. yervqrat), 
a book which covered the period from 456-403 n.c. This fragment, belong- 
ing perhaps to the legal enactments drawn up at the revision of the laws in 
408, is derived in all probability from a law of Cleisthenes, Schoell, sbid., 
16 ff. It runs rods 38 ppdropas éxavayxes SéxecOa Kal rovs dpyewvas Kal rods 
ducyadaxras, ods yeryfras xadoouev. ‘The explanatory relative clause ia, 
without doubt, an addition of Philochoros. The meaning of the words is 
clear. Cf. Schoell, tbid., p. 17. ‘Opyeawes appear as early as Solon’s laws 
(see Seleucos ap. Phot., dpyewves. I now agree with Schoell, sbid., 15, 1, that 
he refers to the law preserved in Dig. 44, 22. 4), but without reference to the 
organization of thecitizen-body. The édpyeawes mentioned Is. 2, 14. 16, before 
whom an adopted son was brought, I now regard as the members of a sub- 
division of the Phratria. Isolated lexicographers identify dpyedves and 
yervizroat (Et. M. 226, 13 ff., Lex. Seguer. 227, 9 ff.): they probably arrive at 
this from the general meaning of the épyeawes as a religious association 
(Harp. Suid., édpyedves), because after the reconstitution of the Phratria 
yevvarac and dpyewves attend to similar religious ceramonies. 
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The cult of Zeis “Epxeios and ’AzdAAwv Ilatpeos, hitherto the 
possession of the yévy alone, was now undertaken also by the 
new citizens, and henceforth counted asa proof and condition of 
Athenian citizenship. In earlier days perhaps this cult had been 
observed in the individual families only: now Zeus Herkeios and 
Apollo Patroos became guardian-gods of the Phratries, in which 
character the former meets us in the cults of the Phratria side by 
side with ‘A@yva Pparpia as Zevs Pparpros.} 

The Old It seems to be abundantly proved that Cleisthenes 

Phylat left the 4 old Phylai standing in some form or other.’ 

In harmony with the tendency to increase the citizen-body, which 
Cleisthenes followed in his enfranchisement of the strangers and 
Conditions of @Mancipated slaves, the rule was now established, that 
Citizenship. citizen descent on one side of the family was sufficient 
to secure Athenian citizenship. This appears to be demonstrated 
by the isolated examples of which we hear. We do not know what 


1 In Plat., Euthydem., 802, Socrates says: fori yap duolye kal Bwyuol cal lepa 
olxeia kal marppa cal rdd\a Scamep Trois AdAots AOnvalos ray rovovrwy. AS appears 
from what follows, he means the cult of Zeds ‘Epxetos and pdrpcos, Amé\Awy 
Harpos and ’A@nvG dparpla. Harp. épxetos Zeds says, Src 5¢ rovros periy rijs 
wontrelas, ols eln Zeds épxetos, Sedprwxev cal ‘Treplins ev ry vrép Snuororjrou, el 
yrvhovos, kal Anutrpos év rois xepl ris ’AOhwnoe vouobeclas. At the Archon’s 
dokimasia the candidate was asked, ei forty abrg 'Awé\Xww warppos xal Zevs 
épxetos xal wot raira ra lepd dorw. Arist. 55,3. The last clauseslows clearly, 
that it is not here a question of a private worship of the gods named. The 
question means, To what Phratria do you belong? Cf. the question in 
Dinarchus (Harp., épxetos Zevs), ef ppdropes abry xal Bwpuol Ards épxeiov xal 
"Aréd\X\wvos rarpyou eiclv, Both gods became exclusively Phratria-divinities. 
Schoell., ébid., 28 ff. This explains the inscription in C.I.A., I]. 1602, 
()epd(y "Awdd)AwH(os sxarp)wlov d(parpla)s (O)eppix(tad)\Gv. Cf. the recent dis- 
covery given in Sauppe, de phratrtis Att., Il. 11: (8)pos reuévous ’Awo\Awvos 
rarpwiou EXacidav, where however it is a question whether Elusidai repre- 
sents a Phratria or a yévos. Apollo Patroos is perhaps meant also in 
C.1.A., IL. 1683, (i)epdv (7A) b\Awvos €Bdomeiou Pparpias "Axviadwv. The’ Arddd\(wvos 
warpwou kai Ards épxelou -yeyyffrac mentioned Dem. 57, 66 are the members of an 
old family. Zeds Spdrpos and ’AOnva Sparpla, Plat., Euthyd., 302. Dem. 43, 
14. Cratin. ap. Ath.11, 460 F. Schol. ad Arist. Ach. 146. Suid. drarovpa. 
C.I.A., II. 841 b. Berl. phil. Wochenschr., 1889, 225/6=Sauppe, de phrattis 
Au., 11.8 ff. ; Ind. schol. Goett., 1890/1. 

2 Zeds T'ed\dwy in an inscription so late as the time before the introduction 
of the Hadrianis, C.I.A., III. 2. The continuance of the old Phylai as 
corporations seems to be shown by the continuance of the duAofaorde’s, Poll. 
8, 111.; Arist. 57, 4, and by the payments still made in the 4th century for 
sacrifices éx« ray gudoBackixay. C.I.A, II. 844. 

§ Themistocles, although a vé@0s on the mother’s side (Plut., Them., 1; 
Ath, 18, 576 C) wus nevertheless Archon. (Thuc. 1, 98; Arist. 25, 3). 
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else Cleisthenes did to make his constitution more democratic than 
that of Solon.1 His arrangements for the organization of the 
government were based on the number 10 of the new Phylai. He 
raised the number of the members of the council of 400 «), , sacation 
to 500, taking 50 from each tribe. The number 10 on Decimal 
was also adopted for the boards of magistrates either sa 
introduced by Cleisthenes or subsequent to him. Weare not in 
& position to say what magistrates were established by Cleisthenes, 
and what only later. We only know that the Apodectai were bis 
creation.? 

Lastly the institution of ostracism, which lasted till 418, is due 
to Cleisthenes.5 It was specially directed against the followers 


Schenkl, in the Wiener Stud., 1888, 23, has doubted this without reason. See 
also Wachsmuth in the Wtener Stud., 1885, 159/160: Schenkl’s reply, tbid., 
337 ff, is not at all conclusive. Cimon too was a »é6os, Hdt. 1, 39; Plut., 
Cim., 4. The v8 received their public gymnastic training in the Kyno- 
sarges, Plut., Themist., 1; Lex. Seguer. 274, 21 ff. That fact, it is true, 
put them to a certain extent on a lower level than the general citiz2ns. 
With the tendency of Cleisthenes’ institutions agrees very well the remark 
in Arist., Pol.,7 (6) 4=p. 184,16 ff. wpds 82 7d xatiordva: ravrny ri» Snpoxpariay 
kal rov Sijpoy woceiy toxupdv elwagw ol wpoecrares TY epochapBivery ws wrelorous 
kai woew woAdlras uy) usvor Tovs yvnolous, d\Ad Kal rovs wd8ous Kal rous €& dwore- 
povovy woXlrov. 

1 Arist. 22, Ll says: rovrwy 8¢ yevoudvwv Snuorixwrépa word ris TéAwvos é-yévero 
h worstela: xal yap cuvéBn rovs wey DdAwvos vduous ddayloa: rhy ruparvlda dia 7d wh 
xp7cOa, vduous 5° AdXous Oetwa rov Krera bevy croxatduevor rov rrHOous, év ols éréOn 
xal 6 wepl rod dorpaxtomod vouos. CE. 41. wéurrn 3° mera Criv)> Trav rupdyvwr 
kard\vow % Kvdeco@évous Snuorixwrépa ris Xé\wvos. On the other hand in 
Cleitophon’s supplementary proposal during the discussions which pre- 
ceded the establishment of the 400, we find, Arist. 29,3: Kreropdy 82 ra per 
Gd\\a xaddwep Iu0ddwpos efxrev, rpocavasnrica be rovs alpePévras Eypayev xai rovs 
warplous vipous, obs KrNeccOdvns €Onxev, Sre xadlorn thy Snuoxparlay, Srws (av) 
dxovoapres kal rovrwy Bouvretowrras Td Epicrov, ws ob Snporixhy d\AA wapardnolay 
otcay Thy KiXetoOdvous rodcrelay ry ZbAwvos. 

* Arist. 21,3 Grera rh» BovdAhy wevraxoolous dyrl rerpaxoclwy xaréorncey, 
wevrixorra €& éxdorns gudijs* rbre 3’ qoay éxaréy. Harp., dwrodéxrar—édri 52 dvri 
Tw Kwraxperaw ol dwodéxrat Ud KNecoBdvous dwedelxOnoay, ’Avdporiwy 8B. On the 
“ Constructive plan of the political reform carried out by Cleisthenzs,” see 
Wachsmuth, d. St. Ath., 1, 506 ff. 

5 Arist. 22, 1, xacvods ddXous Geivac ray KrXecoOévn croxatsueroy rod whjOous, » 
ols éré0n xai 6 wepi Tod dorpaxiopod wSuos. Philoch. in the Lex. Cantabr., p. 675 
= Miller, fr. hest. gr., 1, 896, 79b: werd rovroy (TwrépBorov) dé xaredhuOn 7d Eos 
dptduevoy vouolerjoavros KieoGévous, Sre rods rupayvous xaré\vucev, Sxws suvexBary 
xal rovs dlAous avrwy. Cf. Heracl., fr. I. 7=/r. hist. gr., IL., 209. lian, Var. 
Hist., 18, 24; Diod. 11, 55. Lugebil in the 4th Suppl. vol. of the Jahrb. f. cl. 
Phil..p. 163 ff., makes the ostracism introduced after 496; its abrogation 
418, according to Philoch., thid., cf. Schol. ad Arist., Eq., 855. See my Betir., 
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and friends of the Pisistratids, and was not employed till after- 
wards against other prominent political personages 
also. Cleisthenes wished by its help to prevent men 
who from their wealth, their many friends, or personal importance, 
attained a leading position in the State, from ever again proving 
fatal to the continuance of the constitution, as they had done in 
the past. In ostracism he gave the assembly of the people the 
power of banishing men of thischaracter from the State for a period 
of 10 years without any definite accusation. A vote for this pur- 
pose was taken once in each year. It was only in later times 
that ostracism began to be misused for party ends. Of this im- 
proper application of ostracism the description holds good which 
has mistakenly been regarded as true of its original character : 
that it was a contest between two parties for the preponderating 
influence in the State, and was decided by the temporary banish- 
ment of the leader of one party.” 


Ostracism. 


etc., 281, 237. Lugebil, p.174, assumes the year of Eucleides for its abroga- 
tion. So Seeliger in the Jahrb. f. el. Phil., 1877, p. 742,10, and Zurborg, 
abid., p. 836. 

1 Arist. 22, 8, rére (488) xpdrov exphoarro ry vu ry wepl rdv dorpuxicuisy, ds 
ér€0n 8d Thy broplay rwv év rats Suvdpeow, Bre Metolorparos Snuayuryds xal 
orparnyds ay ripayvos xaréorn’ xal wxpw&ros worpakloOn trav éxelvou auyyevay 
“Iwwapxos Xdpyou Kodurrevs, &’ by xal pddrora roy vouov EOnxev 6 Krecodévns, 
éfeddoar Bovdduevos adrév. ol yap AOnvatae rods raw rupdyvuw gpldrovs, Sco Bh 
ouvetnudpravoy éy rais rapaxals, elwy olxely rhy wid, xpupeva ty elwOvig Tov 
Siuov xpadryte dy tyeuwy cal wpoordrys yy “Iwwrapxos.—22, 5, xal worpaxicOn 
MeyaxAjjs Irroxpdrous "ANwwexnGev. éxl pew ob» Ern rpla rods rév rupdvvwy pidovs 
dorpdxitov, dy xdpww 6 wouos éréOn, pera dé raira ry rerdpry Ere xal rwv A\rwy ef 
Tis Soxoln pelfww elvac peOloravro. 22, 8, cal 7d Aorrdy (after 481) Gpicay rois 
dorpaxctouevors éxrds (So we should read for the MS. évrds) Iepacorod (south 
coast of Eubcea) xal ZxvAdalov (east coast of Argolis) caroxety, # dripous elvac 
xa@dwat. Cf. on the importance of ostracism Aristotle’s comments, Pol., 8, 
13= p. 82, 13 ff., dd xal ridevrat rdv dorpaxiopdy al Sn oxparovmevac wires Sid Thy 
Traavrny alriay’ abra: yap Sh Soxotcr Stacey rhy loérynra pddtora wdvrwv, Wore TOUS 
doxodvras Urepéxe Suvdpec 5d wAoVrovy f wodugiNlay H ria AdAnvY Toderexhy ioxov 
worpdxitoy Kal peBicracay éx ris wbdews xpbvous waouevous. The cstracism 
directed against Pisistratus’ followers, according to Androt. ap. Harp., 
"Iwwapxos—rod mwepl rov dorpaxicpdv wéuov rére wpwrov reOévros bid THY Uroviay 
rwy wept Ileolorparov. Cf. Heracl., tbid.; Diod. 11,87. Hipparchos, son of 
Charmos, a ‘relation of Pisistratus, is mentioned also by other authors as 
the first to suffer ostracism. Androt., tlid., Cleitodemos ap. Ath., 18, 609 D. 
Plut., Nic., 11. Valeton in Mnemosyne, 1887, p. 129 ff., thinks the principal 
demagogues were all suspected of aiming at tyrannis, and therefore Cleis- 
thenes gave the people the power to banish any of them it chose. The 
banishment was a means of deterring those who remained beliind. 

? Arist., Pol., 8, 18=p. 88, 26, ob yap EBX\ewov wpds 7d Tis wodcrelas rijs olkeias 
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In the year 501 the Athenian constitution was further developed 
by a new arrangement of the military officials. From this year 


onwards 10 Strategoi were elected each year, one from 


each Phyle; they commanded the men of their Phyle, ital ortha: 


while the Polemarch retained the command-in-chief of pepe? Ae 
the whole army.! 

In the year 487 a new mode of appointing the 9 Archons was 
introduced. The peculiar mode of selection by lot established by 
Solon had been replaced again by election under they. cae of 
rule of the Pisistratids. In 487 a return was made to appointing 
the lot; 500 candidates were nominated by the Demes"? ? 47oh02S- 
perhaps in numbers proportional to their size; from these 500 the 
9 Archons and their secretary were drawn by lot, one from each 
tribe. We cannot definitely determine whether the lot was also 
introduced for other magistrates in some form or other.? 


ounpepoy, d\Xd oraciacrinws éxpwrro rots dorpaxiouots. A listof the conflicting 
parties and party leaders from Cleisthenes to the end of the Peloponnesian 
War is given by Arist. 28. The whole of Aristotle’s account, Pol., 8, 13, 
seems to me to testify expressly to the change in the meaning of ostracism 
given inthe text. It explains too the universal tradition of antiquity that 
by the ostracism those were attacked who towered above their fellow- 
citizens. Lugebil, p. 154 ff.,explains this tradition as arising from the 
debates preceding ostracism, in which each side reproached the other with 
aiming at tyrannis. This seems very improbable. His explanation of the 
character and historical significance of ostracism is correct for the time of 
its improper use in the Sth century. He starts from a remark of Roscher, 
aber Leben, Werk, und Zeitalter d. Thukyd., p. 881 ff. 

1 Arist. 22, 2, xecra rods orpariyyovs fpouwro xara gpudrds, ef éxdorns <rijs> 
gudijs eva, ris 8° dxdons orparias iyyenwr Fv 6 wotéuapxos. The time is defined 
by the words that follow: ére d¢ mera raira Swiexdry mejocayres Thy ev 
Mapadwm mixny éwl dawlrrou Apxovros. Soat Marathon the Polemarch was 
commander-in-chief, Hdt. 6, 109 ff. See Lugebil in the 5th Suppl. vol. of 
the Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 585 ff. 

2 Arist. 22, 5, ed@ds 5¢ rp borepoy Free dwt Tedeolvou Apxovros éxudpevoay rods 
évvéa Apxovras xara purds éx Trav rpoxpiOévrwy ixd ray Snuorwy wevraxoglwy rbre 
pera Thy Tupayvlda xpuwrov’ ol b¢ wpbrepo wdyres Roay alperol. For the Solonian 
mode of selection by lot see p. 186. The drawing of the 9 Archons by tribes 
would proceed as in later times (Arist. 55, 5)—their secretary made up the 
necessary number 10. Thé candidates were nominated from the two 
highest classes, Arist. 26,2. The statement in Hdt. 6, 109 that Callima- 
chos, Polemarch in 490, and that of Demetrios of Phaleron on Plut., Arvst., 
1, that Aristides, Archon 489, were chosen by lot, are thus cleared up. 
Idomeneus ap. Plut., ibid., maintained that Aristides was elected. Cf. 
Lugebil, tbid., 585 and 659 ff. Plut., Arist., 22 (Aristides) ypdge: yidiona 
Kowhy elvas Thy wotrelay Kal. rods Epxyovras €f'AOnvalwy xdyrwy alpeicdar cannot 
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The gradual development of the constitution in a democratic 
direction received a check from the circumstance that in the 


dangers of the second Persian War the council of the 


Perec Areopagus alone showed itself equal to the situation. 


The consequence was that the supreme power in the 
State was transferrred de facto, but without any special resolution 
to that effect, to the Areopagus. The foundation and establish- 
ing of the first Athenian League was carried out under the 
Areopagus’ guidance.! 
The Athenian Demos, whose self-reliance was considerably raised 
by the happy issue of the Persian war, submitted to the usurped 
Its over. POWeS of the Areopagus by no means without resist- 
throw. ance. Still that body for 17 years practically main- 
tained its position. It was in the year 462 that this 
usurpation of the Council of the Areopagus was brought to a close 
by a resolution of the people; and apparently other limitations of 
their powers followed in the next years.* It would be a hopeless 


be correct as it stands. The lot as a democratic institution was adopted 
pretty extensively in ancient times. Hdt. 8, 80. Plat., Laws, 6, 757. 
Arist. in various passages collected by Lugebil, tbtd., 571 A, 53. Grote, 
vol. 8, p. 861, also regards it as a democratic measure. Perrot, le droit 
public d' Athénes, 56, 1. 

1 Arist. 41, 2 makes his sixth meraBord ris roXcrelas 7} pera Ta Mydixd, ris €& 
*Apeiou wayou Bovis éxcorarovons. Cf. Arist. 23,1. rére wev ody péxpe rovrou 
mwponrOey  wodis dua TH Snuokparig card puxpdy avéavopévn’ pera 5¢ ra Mydixad 
waddw loxuoey 7 év Apely wdyy Bovdd cai diquer Thy wordy, ovderd SSypare AaBoica 
Thy tryenovlay, dra Sd 7d yevéoOa Tis wep) Tadapiva vavyaylas alria. rwv yap 
orparrywv éfaropnocdyrwy rots rpdyuact xal xypuidvrwy oytew Exacrov éaurév, 
woplaaca dpaxpds éexdorw dxrw deédwxe xal éveBiBacevy els ras vais. did ravrny 
3) rhy alrlay wapexwpouy airis Ty dfiwuart, Kal éwodtredOnoay 'APnvaio kadws xal 
Kard rovrous Tovs Katpous. cuvréBy yap avrois repl roy xpdévov Tovroy rd Te els wé\Euov 
doxnoat kal wapa ro:s"EAAnow evdoxiunoa xal rhy rns Oadrdrrns tyenovlay AaBeiv, 
dxsyrwy trav Aaxedaiuoviwy. See also Arist., Pol., 8(5) 4=p. 201, 5. Plut., 
Them.,10. Cic., de Off., 1, 22,75. On the establishment of the first Athenian 
League, see Arist. 23, 24. 

2 Arist. 25,1 says, try 6¢ éwraxaldexa pwdrrtora pera Ta Mndcxad diéuewer 4 
woktrela wpoecruirwy Trav ‘Apeowayiray xalwep Uropepouevn Kata juxpov. With 
this Arist., Pol., 8 (5) 4=p. 201, 5 ff., very well agrees: oloy 4 év 'Apely rayy 
BovAh evdoxcujoaca év ros Mnydcxots ESoke cuvrorwrépay xoijoat Thy wodcrelay, xal 
wdduy 6 vaurixds Ex dos -yevdpevos alrios THs wepl Darapiva vixens xal 8d ravrns THs 
fryenovlas dia raw kata Oddarray Sivayw rhy Snuoxpariay loxvuporépay érolncer. 
See Peter Meyer, des Arist. Pol. u. d.'AQ@. wod., 55 ff. Arist. 41,2 describes 
the curtailment of the Areopagus’ powers in these words: é83éun 52 h pera 
raurny (sc. ueraBorh), hy ’Apicreldns pev Uwddectev, 'Egiddryns dé éreréXecev xara- 
Avoas Thy 'Apeowayiriy Bovdhy. ev 7 wretora cuvéByn THY wore Sid Tods Snuaywyovs 
Gpaprdvew 5a rh» rhs Oaddrrys dpx4v. What Aristides, though indirectly, 
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task to try to determine precisely how the official powers of the 
Areopagus were constituted in the 17 years of its rule. The 
Areopagus had simply usurped its supremacy during these years, 
so that of course there can be no question of a constitutional limi- 
tation of it. The Areopagus appropriated all the powers it could. 
Ephialtes, according to Aristotle’s testimony, restored the powers 
that he took from the Areopagus to the Council of 500, the Ecclesia, 
und the Heliast courts; therefore those powers must have been 
administrative and judicial. In general we may suppose that from 
the laws of Ephialtes, Archestratos, and Pericles dates the re- 
striction of the Areopagus in its judicial powers to murder-cases, 
the ypady wvpxaids, and the ypady doeBeias, and in its adminis- 
trative activity to those functions which it still exercised at 
Athens in the 2nd half of the 5th and the 4th century.! 

The supposition that the new office of the vopodvAaxes was 
established to discharge certain isolated duties taken from the 
Areopagus by Ephialtes, is not adequately proved nor 
does such an institution appear to be in harmony with 
the tendency of contemporary constitutional development.? 


NopoddaAaxes. 


contributed to the restriction of the Areopagus’ powers, is shown by Arist. 
24, 8, xaréornoay Se xal rots woAXols evwropiay rpopis, Gowep "Aporeldns elaryhoaro. 
Ephialtes’ activity in this direction, Arist. 25, 2: cal xp@rov puev dvetrer 
wo\dovs Tay 'Apeowayiréy, dyuvas éxmipépww wepl raw Supxnudvww’ Ewecra rijs BovAns 
éxl Kévwvos &pxovros Awavra wepreldero ra éxiOera, dt’ dy hy % rijs woXcrelas udaKh, 
kal rd pev rots wevraxoalas, Ta 5¢ Ty Shu Kal rots Scxaornplos dwéSwxev. I refrain 
for the present from expressing an opinion on Themistocles’ share in this, 
contradicting as it does all we had known hitherto, but cf. Bauer, Lit. u. 
hist. Forsch. z. Arist. ’AQ. woX., p. 67 ff. Quite general accounts are given 
by Arist., Pol., 2, 12=p. 56,20. Plut., pres. ger. reip., 10,15; Diod. 11, 77; 
Paus. 1, 29,15. Plut., Cim., 15, tells us, of wodAol ddelAovro rs €& "Apelou wd-you 
Bovhns ras xploes why dXlywr dwdoas kal ruw Sixacrnplwy Kuplovs woijoavres els 
Gxparov Snuoxparlay évéBadov rhv wot, and Cimon seeks wrdX\uw dyw ras dixas 
dvaxadetcOa:r. According to Plut., Per., 9, Pericles contrived Gore ri pér 
(Sovrddy) dpacpeOjvac ras wreloras xplces & 'EgidArov. Arist. 85,2 mentions 
Tous r ‘Eqiddrov xal "Apxeorpdrou vipous rods repli ray Apeowayirav. Of Pericles, 
Arist. 27, 1 says, xal yap ray Apeorayiray Ena wepeldero. The limitations of 
the Areopagus’ power carried by Archestratos and Pericles belong perhaps 
to the time after Ephialtes. 

1 The dixa: gomxal always remained in the hands of the Areopagus. 
Philippi, d. Areop. u. d. Eph., 264 ff., ypaph wupxaias, 161/2, ypaph dceBelas, 
156/7. On the Areopagus’ administrative activity in later times, cf. 
Philippi, tbid., 807 ff. : 

* Strenge, quest. Philochoree, Gott., 1868, p. 5 ff., following Boeckh in his 
Kl. Schr., 5, 424 ff., has in my judgment (see also Wachsmuth, d. St. Ath., 1, 
534, 2), demonstrated that the rvoyopidaxes are not earlier than the age of 
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In the period of the Areopagus’ supremacy, and the age follow- 
ing thereupon falls the time of Athens’ development into a great 
Athens asa power. This was accompanied by a marvellous change 
Great Power. 2nd development in political life. To fulfil all those 
duties which their position at the head of the league laid upon 
the Athenians, it was necessary for all the people to take their 
share in the political business of the State. It was simply impcs- 
sible to escape this necessity unless they were willing to resign 
their leading position within the league. This is shown by one 
characteristic circumstance. The way for this development was 
prepared by Aristides, under the aristocratic guidance of the Areo- 
pagus; and one is inclined to attribute conservative tendencies to 
this statesman rather than democratic. After the powers of the 
Areopagus were curtailed, this expansion proceeded with an accele- 
rated rapidity. The inhabitants of Attica migrated more and 
more to Athens, where they found employment and maintenance 
in military and political duties. More than 20,000 men found em- 
ployment and support in the service of the State, either as soldiers, 
jurymen, bouleutai, or magistrates. The State, as indeed under 
the existing conditions it was forced to do, made heavy demands 
upon the services of its citizens: and it could do so only by the 
employment of an extensive system of salaries. It is in this period 
of the foundation and expansion of the Athenian League that the 
piobos otparwtixds, BovAevtixos, and Stxaorcxos must have been in- 
troduced. We are told indeed that the last was brought in by 
Pericles. At the same time there must have been a great increase 
in the number of magistrates. In general the Athenian State 
acquired in the brilliant period of the Pentecontaeteia those forms 
of constitution and government which were peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the political life of Athens in the 5th century. But we 
are not in a position to adduce details in consequence of the silence 
of our authorities.! 


Demetrios of Phaleron. Philippi, d. Areop. u.d. Eph., 185 ff., believes we 
must maintain their institution by Ephialtes, but he can tell us nothing 
as to their duties. Starker, de nomophylacib. Atheniensium, p. 89 ff., Diss. 
inaug., Breslau, 1880, supposes we may transfer to the vouyopuAaxes instituted 
by Ephialtes all the functions which are recorded by the lexicographers 
under their name. I do not consider he has succeeded in his attempt to 
prove (p. 22 ff.) the credibility of the stateMent in the Lex. Cantabr., 
vouopuhaxes : éxra, 5¢ foay xal xardorncay, ws Piddxopos, Bre "EdidArns pdva 
waréXure Ty €& "Apelov wd-you BovAy ra Uréep Tod odparos. 

1 On the changes for which the way was prepared ade the govern- 
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We read that from and after 457 the candidates nominated by 
the Demes for selection by lot for the 9 archonships aamission of 
were drawn from the Zeugitai as well as the other gv ape ees 
classes: up to this time the Zeugitai were eligible ship. 
only for the inferior offices.' In the year 453 an institution first 
introduced by Pisistratus, and after the expulsion of the Pisis- 
tratids perhaps abolished, was re-established. This was the 30 
Deme-judges, who journeyed about Attica and gave 
final sentence in cases where the amount in dispute did 
not exceed 10 drachme. Under the government of the Pisistra- 
tids this institution had had a political character; it was now 
reintroduced merely to relieve the Heliast courts from the business 
of deciding unimportant cases.” 

The easiness of the conditions upon which Cleisthenes had made 
the attainment of the Athenian franchise to depend, had greatly in- 
creased the numbers of the citizens, especially through the great 


Deme-judges. 


ment of the Areopagus see Arist.24. Wedo not possess definite information 
as to the introduction of the pucOds orpariwrixds and BovAeutixés. Arist., J’ol., 
2,12=p. 56, 20 ff., connects Pericles’ introduction of the suc6ds dixaorixds With 
the limitation of the Areopagus’ power: xal ri pew ’Apely wdyy Bovd\hy 
"EgidArns éxddouce xal Ilepexdyjs, Ta 5 Sixacripa picBopbpa xaréornce Iepixdjjs. 
Arist. 27, 8 says: éwolnce 8¢ wal pucOopbpa ra Exacripra Tepixdjs wxpwros, 
dvrcdnuayurywy xpos Thy Kiuwvos edroplay. 27, 4, éwel rots ldlos rraro(sc. TMepixAjjs), 
SiSdvac Trois woddots rd abrwv, xarecxevace pucOogopay trois Sixaornplus, dd’ dy 
alrwwyral reves xelpw yevéoOar, xAnpoupévww ewtpedus del pGddov raw ruxdbyrwr, 
roy éxcexaw dvOpwrwr. According to Arist. 24, 8, the dpxal &Snuo required 
700 men yearly, besides the dpxal Urepdpox. There were 6000 daacrai, Arist. 
24,8. Arist. 26, 1 says of the time after the overthrow of the Areopagus, 
pera 8¢ raidra ovréBawev dylecPac waddov Thy wortsrelay dia Tods wpodipws Snuayw- 
yoivras. 26, 2, rd wey ody AANa wdvra dipxouw ovx duolws xal wpdrepoy rots vdpors 
wpooéxovres. 

1 Arist., 26,2: ryy d¢ rar évvda dpxdvrwr alpecw ov éxlyouy, dd’ [f] Exryp Ere 
pera roy 'Ediddrou Odvaroy Eyywoay Kal éx fevyitwr wpoxplyerOas rods KAnpwoopuéevous 
raw évvda dpxbyrwr, kal xpwros hptey ef abrwy Mynacbeldns. ol d¢ xpd rovrov wdvres 
é& leaéwy xal wevraxonwpediivwy hoay, ol C5€> fevyira: ras éyxuxAlous ypxor, el uy} 
Tt Wapewparo Twy éy rois wouos. Plut., Arist., 22, can hardly be right, as the 
words stand, when he says of Aristides, ypdge Wigiopa xowny elvar rHY wodt- 
relay xal rods Epxovras éf 'AOnvalwy wdvrwy alpetcdar. Cf. Arist. 7, 4, dd xal viv 
éwecday Epyras roy péd\XNovra KAnpovacbal rw’ dpxty, wotoy rédos Tedet, od’ dy els 
etxot Onrixéy. But in the 4th century at all events the Thetes do not appear 
to have been excluded by law from the archonship, although perhaps on 
account of the expensas incident thereto they refrained from standing fur 
it. See Lys. 24, 18, (Dem.) 59, 72. 

2 Arist., 26,8: fre: d¢ wéumry pera raira éxl Avoixpdrovs Epxovros ol rpidxovra 
dixacral xarésrncay wxdduy, of Kadovpevas Karda Shuovs. On their functions see 
Arist. 58. On the object of Pisistratus’ introduction of them, Arist. 16, 5. 
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attraction which Athenian citizonship must have had for the mem- 

New Fran- bers of the Confederacy of which Athens was the 

chise Law. mistress. In the year 451, therefore, on the motion of 
Pericles, it was resolved that from that time forth no one should 
be an Athenian citizen who was not of citizen parentage on both 
sides.! 

The foundation and development of the Athenian Confederacy 
had prepared the way for a larger and larger participation by the 

The Pelo- Cutire people in political life. This was rendered com- 

ponnesian plete by the Peloponnesian War, when the whole 

population of Attica was shut up for years in Athens, 
and gained a yet more absolute control over the government and 
direction of the State.” 

The oligarchic interregna of the 400, and of the 30, which the 
Peloponnesian War brought in its train, were of too short dura- 
tion to deserve a place in this brief review of the development of 
the Athenian constitution.® 

The last alteration which the Athenian constitution underwent 
during the period of independence dates from the year of 


1 Arist. 26,4: xal rplry per’ abrdv éwl 'AvridSrov ba 7d WARS raw wortrav 
TlepexAdous elrdvros Eyrwoay ph peréxev ris wodews, bs dv uy €& duoty dorow 7 
yeyovws. Cf. Plut., Per., 37; Mlian, Var. Hist., 6,10; 18, 24. Suid. dnpo- 
wolyros. This settles the discussions of Duncker in the Ber. der Berl. Ak. 
1883, 935 ff. = AbA. 2. griech. Gesch., 124 ff., and of Zimmermann, de nothorum 
Athenia condicione, p. 82 ff., Berlin, 1886. In 445/4 on occasion of a dis- 
tribution of corn from Amyrtaios (Duncker, ibid., 182 ff.) there was a 
great tevndacla of about 5000 persons at Athens (Plut., Per., 87, Philoch., fr. 
90 in Miller, fr. hist. gr., 1, 898/9). The doubts which H. Schenk] in the 
Wiener Stud., 2, 170 ff., and 1888, pp. 4/5, 25 ff., has raised upon this point, I 
regard as unjustified. Cf. Wachsmuth in the Wiener Stud., 1885, 159/60 ; 
he has been answered by Schenk], ibid., 837 ff. The means of deciding in 
such cases seems to me to have more probably been the d&ayrgiors than the 
ypaph tevias, for which Philippi, Beitr., 84 ff., and Duncker, tbid., 944 ff., have 
pronounced. Cf. Lipsius on Meier and Schdmann, de att. Proc.,? 439, N. 704. 

2 Arist. 27,2: év @ (rp mpds IleXowovvnalous wodéup) xaraxryadels 6 Sios év 
rip Gore cal ouvediaGels év rais orpareiacs prcOopope’v, TA mev exwy, Ta Se Axwy 
mpompetro THY wo\tTelay Siocxely airds. 

8 Arist. 41, 2 reckons the establishment of the 400 as the eighth change 
in the constitution, as the ninth the restoration of the democracy, and as 
the tenth the rule of the 80. Arist. 29-40 describes the history and con- 
stitution of the 400 and the 30 at great length. What was previously 
known on the subject from other sources has been collected, as far as the 
rule of the 400 is concerned, in my Beitr. z. innern Gesch. Athens, 800 ff., for 
that of the 30 by Scheibe, die oligarch. Umwdlzung zu Ath. am Ende des 
pelop Krieges. 
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Kucleides’ archonship. This new constitution, showing a strong 
democratic tendency, continued essentially unchanged ence 
until the destruction of Athenian political independ- under 
ence, although, it is true, some reforms were introduced =2le!4es 
in the course of the 4th century. The antiquarian section will 
have to deal with the details of this constitution.! 


3. INTERNAL HisTORY OF ATHENS AFTER 322, AND SURVEY OF 
THE ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION UNDER RoMAN RULE. 


The Athenians took part in the Lamian War, and this in 322 led 
to the destruction of their independence. They were compelled 
to receive a Macedonian garrison in the harbour-fortress of 
Munychia, and all Athenians who did not possess a fortune of at 
least 2,000 drachmas—there were 12,000 of them—were deprived 
of burgess-rights.2 After Antipater’s death Polysperchon restored 
the democratic government at Athens as elsewhere, 319 B.c.3 Its 
duration however was but short. Nicanor kept possession of 
Munychia and the Pireus in the interest of Cassandros, and the 
Athenians thereby found themselves compelled in 318 to make 
peace with the latter by agreeing that Cassandros should remain in 
possession of Munychia, and that the franchise should be restricted 
to those who were assessed as possessing at least 1,000 drachmas. 
Finally, in compliance again with a demand of Cassandros, 
Demetrios of Phaleron was made administrator of the State 4 


1 Arist. 41,2: évdexdrn 3° h werd rj» dwd Sudjjs wal ex Wepacéws xdbodov, dd 
hs Stayeyérnrac péxpe rijs vow del wpocemi\auPSdvrovca ry wrijher rh» étouciay. 
dwrdyrwy yap aurds alréy weroinxey 6 Sijuos Kupioy kal wdvra dtoxeira yndlopaciy 
xal Sixacrnplas, év ols 6 dijubs ory 6 xparay. Kal yap al ris BovAtjs xploes els rov 
Sjjuov €An\UBacww. Kal Tovro Soxovar wore dpOds° evdiadhGopwrepoe yap Col») dAl-yoe 
Tov wodday elow xal xépder xal xdpiorw. According to Cauer, Hat Arist. d. Schrift 
v. Staate d. Ath. geschrieben ? p. 47 ff., this passage in some marvellous man- 
ner furnishes the main proof of the spuriousness of the 'A@nvalwy wokirela. A 
satisfactory refutation of this view has been given by Peter Meyer, des 
Arist, Polit. u. d.°A@. wod., 59 ff., Niemeyer in the Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 1891, 
410 ff., and Crusius in Phil., 1891, 174 ff. 

2 Cf. Diod. 18, 18. Plut., Phok., 28. Schwarz, dte Demokratie von Athen, 
532 ff. Spangenberg, de Alheniensium publicis institutis aetate Macedonum 
commutatis, 2 ff., Halle, 1884. 

8 Decree of general freedom in Hellas, cf. Diod. 18, 56. For the re- 
establishment of the democracy in Athens cf. Plut., Phok., 32. Droysen, 
Gesch. d. Hell., 2, 1, 214 (197) ff. Schwarz, ib., 587 ff. 

4 Cf. Diod. 18, 74. The 1,000 drachmas mean probably not the entire 
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What powers he had in that capacity cannot be determined with 
certainty; he held at the same time various special offices. He 
seems to have left the democracy unimpaired, at any rate so far 
as outward form went; and the prosperity and population of the 
country increased under his rule.! A new institution of his was 
the office of the vopoduAaxes, whose chief duties were to see that 
the magistrates observed the laws, and to prevent the vote of the 
Ecclesia being taken if an illegal or harmful decree was about to 
be passed.2 Another was the office of the yvvatxovoyxor, who 
exercised a sort of censorship of morals.* 

In 307 Demetrios, the son of Antigonos, expelled Demetrios of 


property, but merely the riunua. See Bergk in the Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., vol. 
65, 898. In Diod. Demetrios is styled éximeAnrhs ris wo\ews. But in the 
honorary decree of the Demos Aixonai to Demetrios Kohler reads xal 
a(irov elotyyayev rots 'A)Onvalos xal ret xd(pg kal émcordrns or rpocrdrns alp)eGels, 
since the gap is not large enough to admit of éwiyednrfs. "Emxtorarns is 
supported by Strabo 898 and Diod. 20, 45; xpoordrns by Polyb. 12, 18, 9. Cf. 
C.I.A., II. 584, and Kohler’s remarksthere. Vischer, kl. Schriften, 2, 87 ff., 
conjectures that the official title of Demetrios was orpariyés. Demetrics 
was condemned to death along with Phokion, but was absent at the time. 
Cf. Plut., Phok., 835. See Droysen, tb., 226/7 (205) and 233 ff. 

1 Demetrios was Archon 809/8: Athen. 12, 542g. Diog. L. 5, 5, 8=77. 
Diod. 20, 27. He was also four times orparyyss: Dittenberger, Sy/l., 121. 
Strab. 898 concludes from Demetrios’s commentaries on his own govern- 
ment, that ov udvoy ob xaréAvoe rh» Snuoxpariay, GAA Kal exrnvwpOwoe. Plut., 
Demetr., 10, calls the rule of Demetrios Adéyp pév drAcyapxix}, Epyw 5 povapxixy 
xardoraois. The revenues increased by Demetrios: Diog. L. 5, 5, 2=75. 
Acc. to Duris of Samos ap. Ath. 12, 542c_he had control of 1,200 talents per 
annum. Cf. also Polyb. 12, 18. Acc. to Ctesicles ap. Ath. 6, 272s, the 
population in the archonship of Demetrios amounted to 21,000 citizens, 
10,000 metoikoi, and 400,000 slaves. On the last number see, however, 
Beloch, Bevdlker. d. griech.-rom. Welt., 87 ff. For the literatureon Demetrios 
see in Wachsmuth 1,610. Compare Droysen, sb., 2, 2, 106 (408) ff.; Schwarz, 
16., 542 ff.; Spangenberg, #b., 8 ff. 

2 Cf. Suid., vopogiAaxes. Phot. Lex. Seguer. 191, 20; 288, 16; Poll. 8, 94; 
Harp. Lex. Cantabr. 674. S2 also Starker, de nomophylacib. Atheniens., p. 
9 ff, Breslau, 1880. That they were first instituted by Demetrios has 
been proved by Strenge, quaest. Philoch., p. 5 ff., Goett. 1868, who follows 
Boeckh., Kl. Schr., 5, 424 ff. See Spangenberg, 16., 18 ff. 

5 Cf. Philoch. ~s ‘Ath. 6, 245c: ol yuvaixov5uot sera trav’ Apeorayiray éoxdmouy 
ras év rais olxiats cuvddous Ev re rois yapos dy rais ddAas Ovolas. Cf. Poll. 8, 
112. Hesych., wAdravos. The mention of the yuvacxoyducoc in the comic poets 
Timocles and Menandros ap. Ath. 6, 2458 sq., marks them as a new insti- 
tution rightly attributed by Boeckh, Kl. Schr., 5, 421 ff., to Demetrios. Sve 
Spangenberg, 1b., 11 ff. Stojentin, de Poll. Att, Ant.,50 ff., maintains that the 
yuvatxovéuot were already in existence before Demetrios's time, and Wach:s- 
muth 2, 1, 890, 2 agrees with him. 
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Phaleron, drove out the Macedonian garrison from Munychia, and 
gave back to the Athenians their freedom and their old constitu- 
tion.1 Soon afterwards Lachares set up in Athens a new Tyrannis, 
which, after one year’s duration, was overthrown by Demetrios 
Poliorketes again, B.c. 295. This time Poliorketes restored the 
democracy once more, it is true, but retained in his own power 
Munychia, the Pireus, and the fortified Museion hill? The 
Athenians dislodged the garrison of the Museion in 287, but 
Munychia and the Pirzeus remained in the possession of Demetrios 
and of his son Antigonos after him.° 

In the Chremonidean war the Athenians, after regaining posses- 
sion of the harbour fortifications Munychia and Piraeus, attempted 
once more to maintain their independence. But in spite of their 
vigorous resistance Antigonos compelled them to capitulate in 
263, and insisted on their submitting to permanent Macedonian 
garrisons in Salamis, Sunion, Munychia, and also on the Museion. 
In 256 Antigonos withdrew the last, and restored Athens to 
nominal freedom;* but the other fortresses remained in the 
hands of the Macedonians, until the death of Demetrios the suc- 
cessor of Antigonos in 229. At that date Aratus effected an 
agreement by which Diogenes, the Macedonian Phrourarch, 
evacuated Attic territory on payment of 150 talents. Thus the 
Athenians recovered their freedom, and henceforth held them- 
selves aloof from all Hellenic affairs, seeking to obtain the support 
of Rome.5 

Upon the settlement of the affairs of Greece by the Romans 
after the sack of Corinth, Athens became one of the civitates 


1 Cf. Plut., Demetr., 10; Diod. 20, 45; Droysen, 2, 2, 114 (412) ff. 

2 See Droysen 2, 2 (588) f£, 272 (559) ff. Plut., Demetr., 84. C.LA., IT. 800. 
Paus. 1, 25,5. Acc. to Droysen the occupation of the Museion took place a 
few years later than that of the Pirsus and Munychia; acc. to Wachsmuth 
1, 617, 1 they were all three occupied at the same time. 

® Droysen 2, 2, 299 (585) ff. 

* Paus. 3, 6,6; 2,86. Jerome and the Armenian version of Eusebius 
remark on the year of Abraham 1761 = 256 s.c. “ Antigonus Atheniensibus 
reddidit libertatem.” See Euseb., ed. Schoene, pp. 120,121. For the Chre- 
monidean war see Wachsmuth 1, 626 ff. Droysen 8, 1, 225 ff. 

5 Wachsmuth, 680 ff.; Droysen, 8, 2, 55 (487) ff. A Roman embassy was 
sent to Athens immediately after the defeat of the queen of Illyria in 228. 
The Athenians granted to the Romans the right of admittance to the 
Mysteries, and also the Athenian franchise. Cf. Polyb. 2,12. Zonar. 8, 19. 
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GivBert I. 155.) A thens. (Giisert II. 179-80. 


Jederate.1 Such States were recognised by Rome as indepen- 
Athens under dent, except that they were not allowed to adopt an 
Roman rule. independent foreign policy; they possessed full power 
to coin money and full rights of exilium. In internal affairs they 
were exempt from any interference by Roman officials, and 
possessed full jurisdiction not only over their own citizens, but 
also over Roman citizens residing in their territory, at any rate in 
civil cases. They paid no taxes and were subject to no burdens of 
any kind, except those expressly stipulated in the fodus.? In 
spite, however, of the fact that Athenian independence was main- 
tained and respected, there is no reason to suppose that Athens 
escaped all interference with her constitution; for it was the 
usual practice of the Romans when they arranged the affairs of 
new provinces to alter the constitutions of the allied cities in the 
direction of timocracy. At Athens this alteration seems to have 
consisted chiefly in the restriction of the powers of the Ecclesia 
and the law courts.2 The following is a short summary of the 
main facts known to us concerning the Athenian constitution 
under Roman supremacy. No account is taken of minor points of 
difference between one period and another. 


1 On Athens under Roman sway see Ahrens, de Athenarum statu politico et 
lsterarto inde ab Achatct foederis interitu usque ad Antoninorum tempora. 
Goett., 1829. Neubauer, Atheniensium reipublicae quaenam Romanorum ten- 
portbus fuerit condicio, Halle, 1882. On Athens as civitas faderata cf. 
Strabo 898. Tac., Ann. 2, 58: hinc ventum Athenas foederique sociae 
et vetustae urbis datum, ut uno lictore uteretur. In Plin., N. H., 4, 7, 24, 
Athens is called a libera civitas. Cf. Plin., Ep., 8,24. Dio Chrysost. 81, 
848 m., 622 x. Aristides 14, 224. For the subsequent fate of Athens 
under the Roman empire see Wachsmuth 1, 650 ff. 

2 See Marquardt, rdm. Staatsverwalt., 12, 78 ff. On the Athenian right of 
exilium cf. Cic., Tusc., 5, 87, 108. Also C. I. A., III. 44, of the time of 
Septimius Severus (ol dxd rod Shu)ou (?) puyhy careyvwopév(ot). 

8 That the Romans had already effected changes in the Athenian con- 
stitution can be seen from Appian, Mithr.,89, where it is said of Sulla after 
his capture of Athens: xal véuous &Onxey Aracw dyxoi ray rpbcbev adrois bxd 
Pwyalwy dpcbévrwy. The nature of these regulations can be inferred from 
the words of Aristion just before the defection of Athens from the Romans 
in 86, as recorded by Poseidonios ap. Athen. 5, 218 p, though they are un- 
doubtedly exaggerated: cal uy wepildwuev—rd Odarpov dvexxAnolacrov, dpwva 
82 ra dtxacripia kal ry Oedy xpnopots Kabwowwpervny wixv’ ddnpnuévyny rod Syyov. 
Ahrens 24 ff., Hertzberg, Gesch. Griechenl. unter der Herrsch. der Romer, 1, 
p. 808 (288) ff, and Wachsmuth 1, 650/1 all suppose that a constitutional 
change of that kind took place about 146 s.c. For the political restrictions 
of Athons under the empire see Neubauer 10 ff. : 
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Giipekt I, 156.) Athens under the Romans. (Grsekrt IL 180-1. 


The purity of the burgess body was so little valued at Athens 
in this period that the franchise was offered for sale, purgess- 
until Augustus prohibited the practice.1 Under the ‘ents 
Roman supremacy as before the magistrates seem to have been 
appointed some by election some by lot.? Magistrates. 

Thé collegium of Strategoi of equal power remained in existence 
apparently till the year of the battle of Pharsalia, 48 B.c. At 
that date the orparyyos ézi ra. GrAa, otherwise called ov. 
éxt tous émAiras or simply orpariyos, acquired the pre- 
eminent position in the State in which he afterwards appears. It 
is doubtful whether he was assisted by other Strategoi or not.% 
Immediately upon the first occurrence of the title, the orparnyds ézi 
Tous OmAiras appears a8 eponymous magistrate by the side of the 


orpatnyol. 


1 Cf. Nicol. Dam. in Miiller, fr. hist. gr., 8, 355, 6: xareyéAa 82 xal ray Kad’ 
avrdy cogicray, ot peydros Tyshpacw éewvodvro AOnvain 4 ‘'Pddior xadretcGar. Dio . 
Cass. 54, 7: xal mpooért (5 Adyoucros) kal dwnybpevoé cpio pndéva worlrny 
dpyuplou waeitofa:. See Hertzberg 1, 434. 

? See Sauppe, de creattone archontum att., p. 27 ff., whose view is adopted by 
Dittenberger on C.I.A., III. 87, though it is generally supposed that ap- 
pointment by lot was entirely abolished. Appointment by lot is attested in 
the case of a ypaupareds: C.1.A., III. 87, and in a fragment, no. 81, we find 
(xA#p)p Aaxwr. No. 1 shews that the orparnyés éwl rd Seda was elected ; the 
inscription on the chair of the éfyynr7s ¢& Evrarp:déy in the theatre, no. 
267, shows that his office too was elective. Another fragment, no. 96, has 
(xet)porovnrol. The éwiwmuednrys éxl rov Auéva was elected: C.I.A., II. 475. 
Philostrat., Vit. Apollon. Tyan., 8, 16, says of the Athenians : rupdyvas Nowrdy 
xaplfovrar rd Keyetpororynpévous auTay Apxev. 

8 In the time before Augustus, acc. to the inscrr., of orparnyol shared the 
superintendence of the Epheboi between them (C.ILA., II. 470, 471), and 
were responsible for the proclamation of the victor’s wreaths (II. 469, 470, 
471, 478/9, 480. Métth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst., 5,829); 8 (erpa)riyol of éxt rdv 
Tlepacé acc. to Kohler in the year 95/4; C.I.A., II. 1207. Cf also 1206. 
In the years 102-94, B.c., orparnyds éxt 7d vaurixdy, orparnyds éxl rhy wapacKeuny 
thy év Adore, 985. The orparryds éxt rods érXiras is first mentioned in C.I.A., 
II. 481, drawn up bet. 52-42 s.c. Kohler in his note on the inscr. con- 
jectures that this innovation dates from Cessar and the battle of Pharsalia. 
This orparryés, called sometimes éri rd Brda, sometimes éxl rods éxXras, 
sometimes simply 4 orparryés (so on his theatre-seat orparryoi, C.I.A., III. 
248, cf. 10, 88, 651), occurs throughout the whole imperial age. In C.1LA., 
II., 481, in which the orparyyds éwi rods drXras first appears, we still find 
mention of crparyyol in line 52. But we cannot from this infer, as Neu- 
bauer 48 ff, and Hauvette-Besnault, les stratéges Athéniens, 175, Paris, 1885, 
do, that other Strategoi still existed, for these orparryoi do not belong to 
the same year as the orparryds éwi rods éxdiras Mnaseas, but to the year 
before. But in a listof Prytaneis, dating from 90-100 a.p., a orparryds still 
occurs by the side of the or. éxt ra Seda. Cf. C.I.A, IIT. 1020. 
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Gitsert I, 157-8] Athens. (Giisret IL 181-2. 


Archon, and so repeatedly throughout the principate.1 According 
to Hadrian’s decree concerning the exportation of oil the Strategos 
possessed the power of convening the Boule and the Ecclesia.® 
According to our literary authorities he stood at the head of the 
Athenian State, took charge of the corn trade and corn supply, 
and supervised the training of the Epheboi.® 
The collegium of the 9 Archons, who were all together styled 
GeopoGéra:, continued in existence. The apywy, who as eponymous 
daxeved magistrate is often at this date called apywv éruvupos, 
was, together with the Strategos, the most important 
official in the State. The Bacrer’s, the woAduapyxos, and the six 
GeopoSéra:, though of less importance than the apywv, nevertheless 
were high officials, and, like the others mentioned, possessed seats 
of honour in the theatre.4 Other magistrates of the times of 
_, independence who still remained in existence were the 
dyopavopno, whose number was now diminished to two, 
and also the dorvvdyo.5 As in Sparta, so also at Athens, we meet 


&yopavéjto 


1 C.I.A., II, 481, and for examples from imperial times III. 68, 65, 68, 
158, 457, 616. 

? C.LA., II. 88. Compare Swobeda in N. RA. Mus., 1890, 809/10. 

* Cf. Philostrat., Vit. Soph., 1, 28, 1. mspodorn 3 xal rod ’"AOnvalwy di4pou 
orparryhoas avrots Thy éxl trav Sxdww 4 8t dpyh abrn wddac xaréXeyéd re wal dtizye 
és 7a woddéua, vurt d¢ rpodary éwipedetrac xal olrov dyopas. Cf. 2, 16; 2, 20, 1. 
Plut., Quaest. Symp., 9,1,1: 'Appwnos ’AO%vnos orparnyay dwxddatw ae ry 
Atoyeviy ray ypdypara cal yewperplay kal rd pnropixd Kal povocxhy parOavdvrwr 
é¢7Bwy. On the Strategoi, cf. Ahrens, 42 ff. 

4 See Neubauer, 86 ff. For the lists of the 9 Archons, whoare called ol 
cuvdpxorres in C.LA., III. 710, and @ecpodéras in 716, see C.I.A., III. 1005 ff 
Along with them we find mentioned in these lists the xijput rfjs ét 'Apelou 
wdyou BovAjjs, the xipuvt Apxorros, an avAnris, and @ Aeroupyss. See 1005, 
1007/8, 1018. The dating of the years acc. to the first Archon, who is 
not unfrequently called érdyuypos (81, 180, 628, 655/6, 659, 662, 676, 1006) 
continues through the whole imperial age. Seat of honour at the theatre : 
254. Dio Cass. 69, 16 calls his office 4 peylorn dpx}. The same office is 
meant also, I believe, in Philost., Vit. Soph., 2, 20,1: & re Aecroupylats, as 
peyloras 'AOnvatce voultovor, ri» re erdvupoy Kal rhy éxl rav Srdwy éxerpdrn, 
where Aetroupyla seems to mean the same as dpx}, though as a rule it meant 
nothing more than the trnpecla of the dnudow. Cf. C.LA., II. 404, 476, 
line 58. Cf. also the Aeroupyds mentioned above and the Acroupyds érl ri 
Zacdda, C.1.A., III. 1020. Special mention of the BaoiAeds: ITI. 95, 680, 717. 
His chair at the theatre: 255; mention of the wrodéuapyos: 91, his theatre- 
chair 256; mention of the decyodéra:: 690, their chairs, 257-60. 

5 dyopayéuoc mentioned, C.I.A., III. 160, 682, 725. An d-yopayduos dedicates 
(rdv) fvydy xal rd, uérpa: 98. 461 shows that there were only two of them : 
dyopayonotyruy avrov te Atovvglov Mapadwvlov xal Kolvrov Na:Biou ‘Povdou 
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Gixegrr I. 158-9.) Athens tinder the Romans. [Grupenr II. 188, 


with various éwipeAyraf.! Under Augustus a otrwvixoy raptetov 
was estblished, under the control of a ocrwvys and of 
Tamla,’ trav oirwvixeéy. Hadrian’s decree concerning oil 
exportation established eAciva: also.? 

The rapias trav orpatwrixov, who appears to have been the 
supreme official of general Athenian finance in the last century 
B.C., still occurs under the principate of Domitian.® pinancial 
Under Hadrian the state rapusetov seems to have been Officials. 
placed under the control of dpyvporapia:; and there was also a 
ovvizyopos Tov Taueiov, Whose duty was to represent the interests of 
the State in lawsuits concerning fiscal matters.4 In the 2nd 
century B.C. there occurs a tapias trav xpvraveitwyv. An inscription 
of the last century B.C. mentions of dpyovres eri tiv Syyociav 
tparefay.5 

The Boule also continued in existence under the Roman rule, 
though with repeated changes in the number of its members. 
After the Phylai were increased in number to 12, 600 
was the usual number of Bouleutai, but in 126/7 a.p. 
the old number 500 was restored. Whether this last change 
coincided in date with the creation of the new tribe Hadrianis, or 
whether it came later, must be left undecided. In an inscrip- 
ticn dating before 267 a.p., we find a council of 760 members, 
while at the end of the 4th century a.D. the number of Bouleutai 


o.révns. 


Boule. 


MeNréws. The existence of dorurduo: as state officials may be inferred from 
their occurrence among the governors of the Epheboi. Cf. C.I.A., 1114, 
1147, 1199. See Neubauer, 45/6. 

1 "ExmeAnris rod év Tlecpacet Arpévos, also éxcuednrhs Tecpacéws, ércuernrhs rob 
Acuévos, or él roy Ayéva: C.LA., IT. 985, 475/6. See Wachsmuth 2, 1, 819. 
Til. 458. édacuernrhs ris wédews: ILI. 68, 556, 721. éwiuednrhs ris card rhy 
wédkw dyopas: Neubauer 45. éximeAnrhs wrpvrayelov: III. 90. éxtuedynris roi 
Avxelov: ITI. 89. 

2 On the date of the institution of the ocrwmxdy rasueioy see Ditten berger 
on C.I.A., III. 645, where a oirévns is mentioned, as also in no. 708, about 
200 a.p. raulat roy cirwxdy: III. 646. ’Enedrac, ofrives del rpovoodocw 77(s 
Snpoclas xpela)s: ILI. 88. 

® C.LA., IIT. 654. On his occurrence in inscriptions before the Christian 
era see the collection of instances in Hartel, Stud. a. att. Staater. u. Urkun- 
denw., 135/6. 

4 ’Apyuporaula, C.1.A., IID. 88/9. The title dxd cuvn(y)opa» rau(te)lov, III. 
712a and Dittenberger’s note. 

5 rametwr ert ta wovraveia, C.I.A., IL. 1201/2, 1858. of Apyxovres éxl ry» 
Snpoclay rpdrefay, C.1.A., II. 476, lines 4, 28. On Sypoola rpdregu, cf. Boeckh 
2, 856 ff., Wachsmuth in N. Rh. M., 24, 471. 
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Giizest I, 157-8. Athens. (Gitseet IL 181-2. 


Archon, and so repeatedly throughout the principate.! According 
to Hadrian’s decree concerning the exportation of oil the Strategos 
possessed the power of convening the Boule and the Ecclesia.* 
According to our literary authorities he stood at the head of the 
Athenian State, took charge of the corn trade and corn supply, 
and supervised the training of the Epheboi.® 
The collegium of the 9 Archons, who were all together styled 
Geopobéra:, continued in existence. The apywy, who as eponymous 
exer: magistrate is often at this date called apywv éruvupos, 
was, together with the Strategos, the most important 
official in the State. The Bacire’s, the woAduapyxos, and the six 
GecpoSéra, though of less importance than the apywv, nevertheless 
were high officials, and, like the others mentioned, possessed seats 
of honour in the theatre. Other magistrates of the times of 
., independence who still remained in existence were the 
dyopayouot, Whose number was now diminished to two, 
and also the dorvvdpo.5 As in Sparta, so also at Athens, we meet 


&yopavéjto 


1 C.1.A., IL, 481, and for examples from imperial times III. 63, 65, 68, 
158, 457, 616. 

2 C.1.A., ITT. 88. Compare Swobeda in N. Rh. Mus., 1890, 809/10. 

* Cf. Philostrat., Vit. Soph., 1, 28, 1. xpodorn 8¢ xal rot ’A@nvalwy di4pnou 
orparryhoas avrois Thy éxl ray Szrwvw h 8¢ dpyh alrn wddat xaréreyé re xal étizye 
és Ta woddéusa, vuvt d¢ rpoday éwiuedetrac xal clrov dyopas. Of. 2, 16; 2, 20, 1. 
Plut., Quaest. Symp.,9,1,1: 'Apudnos ’AChynot orparnyar arddaty fraBe ry 
Avoyeviy ray ypdupara cat yewperplay kal rd pnropixd cal povorxhy parOardvrwy 
é¢fBwr. On the Strategoi, cf. Ahrens, 42 ff. 

4 See Neubauer, 86 ff. For the lists of the 9 Archons, whoare called of 
cuvdpxorvres in C.LA., III. 710, and Geopodéra: in 716, see C.I.A., III. 1005 ff. 
Along with them we find mentioned in these lists the xijput rfjs et ’Apelou 
awdyou Bovdjjs, the xijput Apxyorros, an avAnrjs, and @ Aeroupyss. See 1005, 
1007/8, 1018. The dating of the years acc. to the first Archon, who is 
not unfrequently called érdyypos (81, 180, 628, 655/6, 659, 662, 676, 1006) 
continues through the whole imperial age. Seat of honour at the theatre : 
254. Dio Cass. 69, 16 calls his office 4 peylorn dpxy}. The same office is 
meant also, I believe, in Philost., Vit. Soph., 2, 20,1: & re ANecroupylais, ds 
peyloras 'AOnvaia voplfovor, riy re érwvupov xal rhy éml rov Swr\wy éwxerpdrn, 
where \ecroupyla seems to mean the same as dpy#, though as a rule it meant 
nothing more than the irnpecla of the Syudowr. Cf. C.LA., II. 404, 476, 
line 53. Cf. also the Aeroupyds mentioned above and the Aecroupyds éwi rip 
Zxdda, C.1L.A., III. 1020. Special mention of the Baordeds: ITI. 95, 680, 717. 
His chair at the theatre: 255; mention of the rorduapyos: 91, his theatre- 
chair 256; mention of the Gecuoérar: 690, their chairs, 257-60. 

5 d-yopaysucc mentioned, C.I.A., III. 160, 682, 725. An dyoparyduos dedicates 
(rdv) fvydy wal rd wérpa: 98. 461 shows that there were only two of them: 
dyopavopovrrwy abroi re Atovuglov Mapadwvlov xal Kolyrov Na:Biov ‘Povdou 
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Grizert I, 158-0.) A thens under the Romans. [Gronear II. 188. 


with various émtyeAyral.t Under Augustus a otrwnxdy rapcetov 
was estblished, under the control of a ocrevys and of 
ae Tov owrevxeav, Hadrian’s decree concerning oil 
rtation established éAedvax also.* 
/ The rapias rév orparwrixav, who appears to have been the 
supreme official of general Athenian finance in the last century 
/ B.C., still occurs under the principate of Domitian.® pipencial 
: Under Hadrian the state rayicioy seoms to have been Officials. 
/ placed under the control of dpyvporaziéa; and there was also a 
} Tuvi7yopos Tov Tasueiov, whose duty was to represent the interests of 
the State in lawsuits concerning fiscal matters In the 2nd 
century B.C. there occurs a rapias rov mpuravetwy. An inscription 
of the last century B.C. mentions of dpxovres eri ty Sypociav 
tpamréfay.5 
The Boule also continued in existence under the Roman rule, 
though with repeated changes in the number of its members. 
After the Phylai were increased in number to 12, 600 
was the usual number of Bouleutai, but in 126/7 a.p. 
the old number 500 was restored. Whether this last change 
coincided in date with the creation of the new tribe Hadrianis, or 
whether it came later, must be left undecided. In an inscrip- 
ticn dating before 267 a.p., we find a council of 7650 members, 
while at the end of the 4th century a.p. the number of Bouleutai 


o.révns. 


Boule. 


Medréws. The existence of dorurdyuo: as state officials may be inferred from 
their occurrence among the governors of the Epheboi. Cf. C.I.A., 1114, 
1147, 1199. See Neubauer, 45/6. 

1 "ExcueAnrhs rod év Tetpacet Arpévos, also éwiueAnrhs ecpacéws, ércuednrhs 700 
Aemévos, or ext rdv Auéva: C.LA., II. 985, 475/6. See Wachsmuth 2, 1, 819. 
III. 458. éxcuednrhs ris wédews: ILI. 68, 556, 721. éexcuednrhs ris card rhy 
wédkw dyopas: Neubauer 45. éxipeAnrhs wpvrayelov: III. 90. éareuednris roi 
Avuxelov: ITI. 89. 

2 On the date of the institution of the ocrwmxdy rasueior see Ditten berger 
on C.I.A., III. 645, where a ocrdvns is mentioned, as also in no. 708, about 
200 a.p. vraplac roy ocrwnxdy: III. 646. ’EnXedvar, ofrives del xpovooierw 77}(s 
8nuoclas xpela)s: ITI. 88. 

§ C.LA., III. 654. On his occurrence in inscriptions before the Christian 
era see the collection of instances in Hartel, Stud. a. att. Staater. u. Urkun- 
denw., 135/6. 

4 "Apyvporapla, C.1.A., IIL 88/9. The title dxd curn(y)oprad» rap(ce)lov, LIT 
712a and Dittenberger’s note. 

5 ramevwr erl Ta wovraveia, C.I.A., II. 1201/2, 1858. of Apxowres éxl ry» 
dnuoclay rpdwrefay, C.1.A., IL 476, lines 4,28 On dnpocla rpdweju, cf. Boeckh 
2, 856 ff., Wachsmuth in N. Rh. M., 24, 471. 
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Gutpert I. 159-60.] Athens. } ma 


has diminished to 300.1 An extension of the Ne adahala of 
the council, coinciding with a restriction of the rights of ae Pope: 
lar assembly, can be assigned with considerable probabu.. aie 
the year 48 B.c.; but our authorities tell us just as little a ont 
the powers of the Boule as they do concerning the difference”? 
between its powers and those of the Areopagus. In the inscrip- 
tions the Boule repeatedly grants its consent to private persons to 
put up dedicatory offerings: in Hadrian’s decree on oil exporta- 
tion the Boule was empowered to decide cases arising out of the 
transgression of that decree, up to a specified maximum amount.* 
Among officials of the Boule we find in the Prytany-lists a 
ypappareds Bovrys xat Sypov, a ypappareds xara mpvraveiay, also styled 
wept To Bra, an avrcypadpeds, a Knpvé BovArs xai Sypov, and a tmraypap- 
parevs; all these belonged to the dicow.ro. The rapias ris Bovdys 
was not counted among the dio.ro. Further, the mpurdves, who 
émoratys held office throughout the entire Prytany, had their own 
clerk, the ypapparets BovAcvrav, their rauias rs pvAqs, and their 
éravupos, whose full title seems to have been fepets éxwvipov. The 
meetings of the Council, and also of the Ecclesia, were presided 
over, as in earlier times, by the zpdedpa.3 






1 See Ahrens 29 ff.; Neubauer 26 ff. Institution of the 18th tribe 
Hadrianis: Paus. 1,5,5. On the manner of its formation, see Dittenberger 
in Herm., 9, 886 ff. The Bovdn ray wrevraxoclwy, repeatedly mentioned in the 
inscriptions of the imperial age, was introduced at the same time as the 
Hadrianis, acc. to Hirschfeld, Herm., 7, 55, with whom Dittenberger, tb., 
221, agrees, though on different grounds. According to Neubauer, 27 ff., 
the Hadrianis came later. The question is best left undecided. C.LA., III. 
716, which Dittenberger, in Commentat. Mommsen, 246, puts not later than 
267 B.c., gives @ Bovdyn of 750 members; III. 635, 719, gives one of 300. 

2 On the increase of the powers of the Council see Kohler on C.I.A., II. 
481. Dedications by private persons, xara rd détavra ry Bovdy, C.1LA., III. 
809, 77a. xara 7d éwepwrnua rijs BovdAjs, 697, 780b. Yngioaudvns rijs Bovdjjs, 
822a. The Boule as court of justice, III. 88. 

8 The lists of the dto:ro, among whom were counted also a number of 
religious functionaries, and also a Aeroupyss, t.e. & banpérns, the éwl Zacddos, 
see C.1.A., If. 1019 ff. III. 1020 gives the accurate term, (At)roupyds éxt rhy 
Zxi(déa). See Neubauer, 82 ff., raulas rijs Bovdjs, III. 646, 650, 1297. That 
the émordrns xpvrayvéwy remained unchanged through the entire Prytany, 
follows from the fact that the lists of Prytanies obviously know only one 
émordrns. See 1025/6, 1047, 1058, 1055, 1058. ypaypareds Bovrevrwv, 1030, 
1082-87-40-57. In 1042 he seems to be counted among the dlo:rro. raplas 
Tis PuATS, 6.¢., Taw xpurdvewy, 648, 1019, 1028, 1057. éxuvupos, 1080, 1082, 1037, 
1040, 1047, 1049, 1058, 1054-58, 1062, 1065, 1075. lepeds éxwr(vuov), 1051. 
Mention of wpdedpox, 2, 10. 
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Guseet 1.1601.) Athens under the Romans, (Grvzerr II. 18-6. 


Another governing body was #4 é{ ’Apefov zayov BovAy, which at 
that date was certainly not recruited in the same way as in old 
days. In earlier times the State was represented by Council and 
public assembly; now it was represented by the Areopagus, the 
Council, and the public assembly. These three together drew up 
decrees and dedicated votive offerings. Written communications 
to the State from foreign powers were addressed to all three. 
Cases, however, occur where a dedication is made by the Areo- 
pagus and Demos only, or decrees are drawn up by the Boule and 
Demos.' As to the special competence of the Areopagus, we can 
only give isolated details. The Areopagus made votive offerings 
on its own account and granted its permission for dedications, a 
right which, however, belonged to the Boule also, as we have seen.’ 
It also granted permission for repair of houses, and supervised 
education.’ The Areopagus exercised judicial as well as adminis- 
trative functions.‘ In the first place it was still the tribunal for 
cases of homicide.5 Our other information as to its judicial activity 
is limited to two cases. Ina decree, dating before the Christian 


1 Cic., de Deor. Nat., 2, 29,74: si quis dicat Atheniensium rempublicam 
consilio regi, desit illud Areopagi.—Plut., Per., 9, describes the Solonian 
method of appointing Areopagites as an institution of the bygone past. 
Decree of the Areopagus, Boule, and Demos, €.I.A., III. 10. Dedications 
by all three, III. 454, 457/8, 461/2, 464, 556, 578, 604, 618, 642/8/4, 706. 
Letters addressed to the three, III. 81, 40/1. Dedications by Areopagus 
and Demos, III. 452/8, 558, 566. Decree of Boule and Demos, III.2. On 
the Areopagus at this date see Ahrens, 84 ff.; Philippi, d. Areop. u. d. 
Eph., 809 ff.; Neubauer, 14 ff. 

2 Dedications by the Areopagns, C.I.A., III. 546, 567. The permission of 
the Areopagus for the dedication of votive offerings is stated in the in- 
scriptions in various. formule. xara ra Sétavra ry éf ’Apelov wdyou BovdAy or 
the like: III. 708, 687, 714, 675a, 775a, 880a. WYndicauérns rns ¢&’Apelou wd-you 
Bovdys, II]. 751; xara rd éwepwrnua rns ef ’Apelov xdyou Bovdns, ITI. 782, 
965 a,b,c. xa’ srousnuaricudy ris et 'Apelov xdyou Boudfjs or Similar phrase, 
III. 848, 806, 988, 772b, 882a. The dedicator had to ask the consent of the 
Areopagus: see III. 704, 710, 785, 746, 774a. Occasionally the Areopagus 
and Boule give their joint sanction, III. 689, 707, or the Areopagus, Boule, 
and Demos, IIL 716. 

8 Repair of houses: Cic., ad Fam., 18,1; ad Att.,5,11. The Areopagus 
gave permission to the Peripatetic Cratippus to teach in Athens: Plut., 
Cic., 24. 

4 Lucian, Bis Accusat., 4, 12,14; Vitar. Auct., 7, represents the Areopagus 
as the centre of the Athenian judicial system generally. 

§ This follows from Paus. 1. 28, 5, though I agree with Philippi, p. 814/5, 
that no special weight should be assigned to the anecdotes in #lian, Var. 
Hist., 5, 18, Quint. 5, 9, 18, and Gell. 12, 7. 
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era, and treating of the introduction and use of new standards of 
weight and measure, the Areopagus is empowered to punish the 
transgressor of the regulations, xara rous éri tov Kaxoupywr Keyevous 
vonouvs. The other case is from the beginning of the first century 
A.D.: the Areopagus condemned a man for forgery, but the par- 
ticular details are not recorded.! The office of xypu€ ris é€ 'Apeiou 
wayou BovAjs was held in high honour; we may regard him as the 
chairman of the Areopagus.? 

No certain information can be given concerning the adminis- 
tration of justice apart from the cases which belonged to the 
Areopagus. Hadrian’s decree on oil exportation pro- 
vides that the transgressor of its provisions shall be 
condemned by the Boule if the amount in question does not ex- 
ceed 50 amphorai, if it be greater by the Ecclesia. In the latter 
case appeal was permitted to the emperor or to the governor of 
the province, and the people were to appoint ovvéixo: to represent 
the interests of the State if appeal were made. Yet there seem 
still to have been other permanent courts of justice besides the 
Areopagus. For there are mentioned in the inscriptions four 
annual éripeAyrat dkkaotnpiwy with two ypappareis, who must have 
been presidents of such courts. 

The Demos was of little importance after 48 Bc. It is true 
that the Athenian populace still assembled in the 
theatre to draw up decrees, still elected Strategoi in 
the Pnyx, and, indeed, had a certain judicial competence under 


Justice. 


Ec 


! C.1A., IT. 476, line 59/62 Tac., Ann., 2, 55, where it is said of Cn. 
Piso: offensus urbi propria quoque ira, quia Theophilum quendam Areo 
iudicio falsi damnatum precibus suis non concederent. 

2 See Kohler on C.J.A., II. 481. He and the orparnyis together ar- 
ranged for the proclamation of the victors’ wreaths. Not to mention 
religious officials, he is mentioned along with the dpxwv éxd»upos and the 
orparnyés: IIT. 10.721, and with the orparnyds and Bao.revs: 660. The theatre- 
seat inscribed xfprxos, III. 250, belonged without doubt to him. In C.LA., 
Il]. 57, he gives presents to the Areopagus. He is introduced into the 
list of Archons: III. 1005, 1007, 1008, 1018. If the xjpvt mentioned III. 
838, 39, is the xjjpvt of the Areopagus, he apparently had a share in the 
financial administration. Perhaps Plut. refers to him in An sens sit ger. 
resp. 20: ode yap é» dpxais rdv rndixovrov wpa pépecOa, wAhy Soa ye péyedos 
xéxrnyras xal Aiwa xaddwep fv od viv 'AOjynar peraxedplfy ris €& 'Apelou rayou 
Bovdjs éxcoraciay. 

§ C.LA., ITI. 88. 

4 Cic., pro Balbo, 12, 80, draws a distinction bet. iudices and Areopagite. 
For éxipeAnral dixacrnplwy see C.1.A., HI. 1017, 1018. . 
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Hadrian; but they no longer possessed the influence which they 
enjoyed in the period of fully developed democracy.! 


1 For the date of the restriction of the Demos see Kéhler on C.I.A., IL. 
481. Ecclesia in the theatre in the Psephisma in Joseph., Ant. Jud., 14, 8, 
5. The Demos-decrees of this period are mostly honorary decrees: C.1.A., 
II. 490; III. 1, 2, 8. Decree concerning the disputes of the Lemnian 
Cleruchs, II. 488. Decree on the Epheboi sharing in the Eleusinian 
festival, 5,6. Decree for a festival to celebrate the appointment of Getas 
as joint emperor, 209 a.p., 10. Election of crparyds at the Pnyx: Hesych. 
IIvdé. The Ecclesia as court of justice, C. I. A., III. 38. See also Neubauer 
21 ff. 
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IT. 
ANTIQUITIES. 
1. THE ELEMENTS OF THE POPULATION. 
A. The Slaves.! 


THE number of the slave population in Attica cannot be stated 
with precision, but can scarcely have ever amounted to much 
Number and more than 100,000.2 These were naturally divided 

Origin. in very various proportions among the different house- 
holders. For quite apart from the difference in wealth between 
the various slave-owners, a difference which determined the number 
of slaves in each household, the number of a citizen’s slaves at 
any moment depended also on the question whether the slaves 
were kept simply for household service, or whether the owner had 
invested part of his fortune in purchasing and keeping slaves for 
the prosecution of manufacture or mining, or to get a profit from 
their strength and skill by letting out their services on hire to 
others.5 There were but few slaves born from slave-parents in 
Attica; the demand for fresh slaves was supplied mainly by 
importation from barbarian lands; we are told that the chief 
supply came from Lydia, Phrygia, Paphlagonia, Syria, and the 
countries of the Black Sea. In private households the slaves 


1-On the slaves in general see Biichsenschiitz, Besiéz. u. Erwerb. im griech. 
Alterth., 104 ff. : 

2 Acc. to Ctesikles ap. Ath. 6, 2728, there were 400,000 slaves in Attica 
when Demetrios of Phaleron was ruler. The impossibility of the truth of 
this statement is proved by Beloch, die Bevdlker. d. griech.-rém. Welt, 87 ff. 
1886. Acc. to Thuc. 7, 27, 20,000 slaves even were a very considerable 
number. 

8 Cf. Dem. 27, 9. Lys. 12, 19. Slaves hired out to employers in the 
mines: Xen., de Vect.,4, 14, 15. Lex. Seguer. 212, 12: "Avaxetov Acooxotpwv 
lepdy, 05 viv ol ptaPopopoivres Soba: éoracw refers to slaves hired for particular 
jobs. On the servants of Kodwvds dyopatos cf. Harp., Kodwviris. 
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were called either by their national name, or by a proper name 
suggesting their origin, e.g. a Phrygian would be called Midas." 

The life of the slaves in Attica was a comparatively comfortable 
one. Their behaviour is described as impudent and shameless, 
and we are told that freedom of speech was enjoyed at Athens 
even by aliens and slaves. They were not distinguished conaition of 
from the ordinary citizen either in dress or by close- *he slaves 
cropped hair. In their owner’s household they were treated 
as members of the family. When a newly bought slave entered 
into the house the master or mistress scattered figs, dates, nuts, 
and other dainties over him, declaring, symbolically, that his life 
in the house would be a pleasant one.? 

The slave was permitted to enter the public sanctuaries, and to 
be present at religious festivals, but was not allowed to visit the 
Ecclesia or the Palestra. He could only appear as & 1,54) post. 
witness before a judicial tribunal in cases of homicide, tion of the 
in all other cases his evidence, to be valid, had to be sa 
given under torture.’ On the other hand, the law protected the 
slave against ill-treatment by strangers by allowing the owner of 
the injured slave a ypady Gpews against the injurer;* and also 
against his owner by establishing considerable restrictions on 
the right of the owner to inflict punishment. Thus the owner 


1 Strab. 804. Compare Bichsenschiitz 117 ff. No slave was allowed to 
have the name Harmodios or Aristogeiton : Gell. 9, 2, 10. 

? General condition of slaves in Attica: (Xen.) de Rep. Lac.,1, 10 sqq. 
Dem. 9,8. Their clothing and method of wearing the hair: Xen., ., 1, 
10; Arist., Birds, 911. For the symbolic act of reception of the slave into 
the house cf. xaraxvcpara. Lex. Seguer. 269, 9: xaraxtopara loxades xal 
golmcxes kal xdpva GdAa roiatra é8uHdcua xcaréxeor al kUptat Tay olkwy xara Tt EOos 
éxl ras xepadas raw Apri éwynudvwy Sobhwy wapadydovoa, dre éwl yAuxéa xal Hdéa 
xpayuara eloedn\iOaow. Cf. Suid. Art. 1.=Phot. Art. 2. Schol. on Arist., 
Plut., 768. 

8 Cf. (Dem.) 59,85; Plut., Phok., 84. Asch. c. Tim., 188. Antiph., de cade 
Herod., 48: dxep yap xal paprupeiy Eteor: Sovrdy xard rod édevOépov rdv Pbvor. 
This competence of the slave to give evidence in homicide cases is disputed 
by Guggenheim, d. Bedeut.d. Folter. im att. Proc., 7 ff., Zurich, 1882; he 
believes that the paprupe’y used with reference to slaves is used by the Attic 
orators for uyvvew also. His arguments are answered correctly by Lipsius 
in Meier,? 875, no. 806. On the legal competence of slaves in general see 
Meier,? 749 ff. 

* Cf. Hyper. ap, Ath. 6, 266 F: &ecay ob ubvoy ixép riv devbépwr, dAAA cal 
édy ris els SovAov cdya UBploy ypadds elvar xara roi UBploayros. See Lipsius in 
Meier,? 899 ff. The owner is the legal representative of his slave as a 
general rule. Cf. Dem. 58, 20. Antiph., de ced. Her., 48. 
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possessed no power of life and death over his slave ; the slave’s life 
could not be forfeited except by judicial sentence ; the slave could 
further obtain protection against any inhuman treatment by his 
master, by taking asylum ina temple. The temples used for this 
purpose at Athens were the temple of Theseus and the shrine of 
the Seuvai.1 In them the slave not merely obtained protection 
against immediate ill-treatment, but could also, under certain cir- 
cumstances, either as a right or as a customary piece of humanity, 
get his owner compelled to sell him.? 

The slaves, known as of ywpis oixovvres, Occupied a peculiar pos?- 


1 The death penalty cannot be inflicted on a slave except by decision of 
a legal tribunal: Ant., de caed. H., 48. For the temples of refuge cf. Schol. 
on Arist., Eg., 1812: els rd Oncetov’ evraiOa ol xaradetyovres Tay olxeraw dovAlav 
elxov. éxl ray cepvuw’ els 7rd rv ‘Epiviwy lepdy. xal évraida 52 ol olxérac Epevyov. 
Similarly Suid. @ncetoy. The Onceioy alone is mentioned as the asylum by 
Phot., Hesych., Et. M., Lex. Seguer. 264, 21. Cf. also Plut., Thes., 36. Diod. 
4, 62. Teles op. Stob. Flor. 567 speaks in quite general terms: dowep 
olkérns xpos xupoy ép lepdy xabloas Sixacodoyetrars rl po pdyy; mh Te col 
xéxNogda ; 00 way 7d xpocrarrépevoy bxd col row; ob Thy dropopay evrdxrws cor 
Pepe ; 

2 The technical term is xpdow aireivy. Cf. Poll. 7,18: 8 58 of viv gaol rovs 
olxéras wpaoww alrety, Err evpew év rais Aporopdyoys “Qpais : 


enol 
kparurréy éorey els Td Onceiow Spauety, 
éxet 3, Ews Av rpaoww eSpwuer, wéverr. 
dvrixpus 5¢ év rais Edwédcdos wbdeor 
Kkaxd rodde 
wdoxovea nde xpaow alta. 


Who had to decide whether the xpao:s should be granted to the slave, we 
are not told. In the Et. M. Onceioy it is said : Onoetoy réuevds dort TY Once?, 
8 rois olxérats Aovdov hv" ENE yorro Se Sixas évraiGa, with which however should 
be compared Meier,® 179/80. In the Mystery-inscrr. of Andania, Ditten- 
berger 888, 80 aqq., it is said: 6 52 lepeds éxixpirérw wept rw Sparerixwy, doo Ka 
qwra éx ras dpuerépas wédeos xal cous xa xaraxplyet, rapadérw rots xuplors* av de 
py wapadide €i(éc)rw rp xuply drorpéxew Exovrt. In the accounts of the émordrat 
"EXevowd0ev, dating from 329/8 B.c., we find C.I.A., II. 834b, Col. I. 65: xdgpevor 
wap ‘Auevlov éx rot Onaelov. 68: Fro rats Oupais éx rod Onoelov. Col. II. 
80/1: rw» or(a)rijpes rpets, 6 crarhp FEF, rpeis rapa Didwvos éx roi Onaéov. 
55/6: dupidetac rais OupoxweNlow rérrapes rapa Pidwyvos éx roo Onodov. Kohler 
remarks on 834b, Col. I.: servos, qui a dominis male habiti ad heroes 
confugerant, interdum in area templi constitisse et tabernas collocasse 
non est veridissimile, probably in order to purchase their liberty with 
their earnings. 
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tion.! They were those slaves who lived by themselves, and on 
their own resources, and simply had to pay their of yepts 
masters a fixed sum annually. Such slaves were able lxotvres. 
to amass a respectable fortune in course of time, and these are 
obviously the slaves referred to, when complaints are made of the 
luxurious and sumptuous life of slaves at Athens.? Sometimes, 
also, several slaves worked together in a workshop or factory 
under a foreman or overseer, himself also a slave, paid their 
master the stipulated amount, and then shared between them- 
selves any surplus profits.® 

The State employed slaves in various public services. For in- 
stance, the Athenian police force was composed entirely of slaves. 
They were called bowmen because armed with bows, ey ee 
Scythians from the country whence they were ob- 
tained, or Speusinii from the name of the founder of the force. 

These Skythai, who were encamped in tents in earlier days in 
the market-place, but afterwards on the Areopagus, were em- 
ployed to keep order in the public assembly, in the courts of 
justice, in the open spaces of the city, and when public works or 
functions were proceeding. The magistrates employed them in 


1 Cf, Lex. Seguer. 816,11: xwpls olxoivres: ol dwededPepo, éxel xwpls olxoicr 
Taw dwedevOepwodyruv 4 Soid08 xwpls olxodvres Ta” Seoworwy. 

2 (Xen.) de Rep. Ath., 1, 10 ff. Teles ap. Stob. Flor. 95, 21: olxérar ol 
Tuxovres alrovs rpépovar xal pucOdv redobor rots xuplos. These are the dydpdroda 
pucSopopobyra, Is. 8,85. dwopopd, mentioned also by Teles ap. Stob. Flor. 
5, 67. Theophr., Char., 80. The slave mentioned by Andok., de Myst., 88, 
as bringing in an drogopd, was not an independent workman, but a slave 
let on hire toan employer. See Boeckh, él. Schr., 5, 46 sqq. 

8 Esch., c. Tém., 97: xwpis 5¢ olkéras Snuoupyods ris oxvroropecis réxvns 
évvda 4 déxa, dv Exacros rodry du’ d6BoAovs dwxodopay Epepe rijs juéepas, 6 3” iryepww 
Tou épyaornplouv rpiwBodor. 

4 For these see Boeckh 1, 290 (206) sqq; Poll. 8, 181/2: of névror xpd ray 
Sixacrnpluy Kal ruw EdAwy cuvrddwy Snuoclov vrnpérat, ols éxérarrov dvelpyey rods 
dxocpobyras cal rovs & wh Bet Aéyorras déalpew xal TaebOar éxadobvro xal rotéraz xal 
Lrevolmoc awd rou xpwrovcuvrdtayros rhy wepl abrods Urnpeciay. Schol. Aristoph. 
Ach., 54: elot 88 of rotéra: anudboroe Yarnpérar, pidaxes Tou doreos, roy dprOpdy 
x!Aco1, olreves wpbrepoy pew geouw Thy dyopdy peony oxynvoroncduevot, borepow Se 
peréBnoay els "Apecoy wxdryor «x.7.4.=Suid. rotérac. Cf. Phot. rotéra:. Acc. to 
Lex. Seguer. 234, 15 eqq. they were told off xpds Urnpeclay raw Sixagrnplwy cal 
Twy Kowwy rérwy cal Epywv. In an inscr. about 440 s.c. there are specified as 
sentinels on the acropolis: ¢vAaxas dé (€l)yar rpeis uew rotd(r)as ex rijs pudjs ris 
(w)purayevotons: Bull. 14, 77='Apy. SeAr. 1889, 254=C.1.A., IV. 8, 26a. I 
consider these rotérat as roféra: dorixol, not as Wernicke in Herm. 26, 51, 
Skythai. Classification of the former by Phylai is attested e.g. by C.LA., 
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personal services connected with their spheres of office.! The 
formation of this corps of bowmen dates from the time of Pericles’ 
expedition to the Pontos, on which occasion, probably, the first 
800 were bought. The number was afterwards increased to 1,200.? 
Whether the executioners, torturers, and similar officers were 
taken from among these Skythai or not, must remain undecided. 
At all events, the duties of these people also were performed by 
slaves.> It was customary, too, to employ slaves skilled in writing 
and reckoning as clerks and accountants in the financial depart- 
ments, because slaves could be put to the torture if necessary.* 
The State possessed no slave for mere manual labour except those 
employed in the mint. Slaves were employed as oarsmen in the 
fleet only in exceptional cases, ¢.g. in the sea fight at Arginuse.® 
A slave could obtain his freedom by decree of the people, or by 
the voluntary permission of his master, or by purchasing his free- 
Emancipa- dom himself. The State granted emancipation to the 
tion, slaves by decree of the people, apart from wholesale 
grants of freedom for service in war, to those slaves who had 
given information of offences against the State. In this case the 


I. 79, but for the latter it is not at all probable. Nor can I identify the 
Skythai with the lwrorotéra:. Foucart in the Bull., #b., supposes that a few 
words have been lost after roté(r)as. 

1 The Prytaneis have archers in attendance upon them (Arist., Ach., 54; 
Thesm., 940, 1002 sqq.); so have the Probouloi who represented them (Arist., 
Lysistr., 441 sqq.). Such attendants must have been specially numerous in 
the case of police officials such as the Astynomoi and Agoranomoi. 

? So we find in Andok., Pax,5and7. isch., de Fals. Leg., 1783/4. See 
Boeckh, 1, 292 (208). Scheibe in Phil. 8, 542 ff. makes the words érépous 
rocovrous found in both passages, refer to the 300 first bought, and accord- 
ingly makes 600 the maximum number ever reached, but he is refuted by 
Funkhaenel in the Zeitschr. f. A.-W., 1856, p. 41 ff. The number 1000 given 
by the Schol. Arist., Ach., 54=Suid. rotéru, is of no weight against these 
statements of the orators. Duncker was the first to make the plausible 
conjecture that Pericles bought the first 800 Skythai on his expedition 
to Pontos, which he puts in 444n.c. Duncker, Abhandl. z. griech. Gesch., 
(168), 147. 

8 Poll. 8,71; Harp. Et. M., dnudxowos. Lex. Seguer. 286, 8. Biichsen- 
schiitz, #b., 164, 5. 

4 For authorities see the section on financial administration. 

5 Andok. in the Schol. on Arist., Vesp., 1007, rept ‘TwxepBbdou déyew aloxtv- 
oa’ 05 6 wey warhp doriypevos Ere xal viv dy rip dpyupoxorely Sovdeter Ty Snpooly. 

6 See the author’s Betir. 2. innern Gesch. Ath., p. 867. The xwpls olxoivres 
in Dem. 4, 86 mean, without doubt, freedmen. So they are explained by 
Harp.=Phot. Suid., rods xwpls olxoivras. See Biichsenschiitz in N. Rh. JArb. 
jf. cl. Phil., Bd. 95, 20 ff. 
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State paid compensation to the owner for the value of the slave, if 
the slave belonged to a private person.' In the same way, if a 
slave rendered signal service to his master, he might be emanci- 
pated by the voluntary act of his owner. 

We have no definite information about the forms by which a 
slave could purchase his own freedom, and it must therefore be 
left undecided whether the owner was bound to set his slave free 
whenever the latter paid the amount for which he was purchased, 
or an amount previously agreed upon, or whether in this case also 
the emancipation depended upon the will and pleasure of the 
owner.2, Nor do we know upon what formalities the legal validity 
of the emancipation depended. We hear of emancipations taking 
place before a court of justice, and also in the theatre.® 

The freedman ‘ obtained, roughly speaking, to the same rights, and 
became subject to the same obligations, as the Metoicoi. He was 
bound to render certain services to his former master rhe Freed- 
even after his emancipation, but what these werewedo ™e2 
not know, except that he was obliged to choose his emancipator as 
apoorarys. If he neglected to do this, his former master was en- 
titled to proceed against him by a dixn drocraciov, in which case 
an adverse verdict made the freedman once more the slave of his 
emancipator ; if, on the other hand, the freedman won his case, 
he was released from all obligations towards his former owner.® 


1 Lys. 7,16, «8 yap dv eldelnv, Sri éw éxelvars (Sc. rots dovAos) Fv Kal éue 
rinwphoacbat Kal avrois unvicacw édevbepas yerérOa. Plat., Leg., 1, 914, dobdos 
3’ édy J, unvicas perv érevOepos bxd ris eédews dpOGs ylyvor’ av dwroddovons Te 
Seoxéry THY Tinh». On the slave's right to ufos see Guggenheim, dte 
Bedeut. d. Folter. im att. Proc., 5 ff. 

* Dio Chrysost. 15, 453 R, 241 M, gives no definite information to decide 
this question. A case of purchase of freedom in (Dem.) 59, 29-80. 

3 Is. beep Eduddous, fr. 15, 8, elds dpeuévor dv rp dtxaornply vrd’Emcyévous. 
Emancipation in the theatre, Hsch., in Ctes., 41. 

4 The freedman was styled dweNedGepos or étededGepos. Cf. Harp. in Din- 
dorf’s Oxford ed., praef. VII., dwedetGepos’ 5 Soidos Gy, elra awodvbels rijs 
Sovrelas, ws xal wap’ Aloxlvy. etededOepos 82 6 did riwa alrlay Soidos yeyorws, elra 
amodvGels. are 8 Sre cal ob Sapépovew. 

5 Harp., drocraclov Sixyn rls dort xara ra&v dredevOepwhdvrwy Sedouévn rois dx- 
ehevOepwoaciw, day ddgiorwwral re dx’ abrwr 4 Erepov éxcypdgwrrat rpoordrny xal & 
wedevovow ol vduor ph wowwoy. kal rods pew AGdévras Bet Sovrous elvac, rods 32 vixh- 
oarras redéws Hon éXevOepovs. So Suid. Art. 1. Et. M. Lex. Seguer. 201, 5 sqq., 
484,24 sqq. Another form of the dwrocraciov Sixm was directed against a 
slave who gave himself out to be a free man, and thus deserted his master’s 
service. Suid., Art. 2. Lex. Seguer. 484, 80 sqq., 184, 25. Platner, Proc., 
289. 
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It seems to have become customary towards the end of the 4th 
century—no earlier instance has been found—for the freedman 
acquitted in a dixy drooraciov to dedicate to Athena a silver bow] 
called giddy efeXevPepixy of 100 drachmas in weight, as a thank- 
offering for his liberation.} 

If a freedman died childless, his property reverted to his 
emancipator.* 


B. The Metoicoit. 


The second non-citizen element of the Attic population consisted 
of the resident aliens? Over and above the fluctuating alien 
iicocene population which must be supposed to have existed in 
Their Number Athens as in every large commercial town, there were 
=e also aliens who had definitely settled there either per- 
manently or for long periods of time. At Athens all aliens who 
remained in residence longer than a legally specified time were 
obliged to get themselves enrolled as peroxo.4 The State en- 


1 In an inventory of the treasurers of Athena, C.I.A., II. 720, we have 
mention of silver hydriai made éx raw gradu rww dfedevPepexwy. Kohler in 
Mitth. d. arch. Inst. in Ath., 8, 172 ff. compares with this the fragmentary 
inscriptions which record dedications of cups—C.I.A., II. 768-775, 776 b. 
"Ed. dpx., 1889, p. 60. Ber. d. Berl. Ak., 1887, 1070, 1199; 1888, 251. “Apy. 
8eX7., 1888, 174; 1890, 58 ff—in formule such as (M)dyns dadnpe(i) olxwy, 
yewpyods (dr )opvyay Nexlay ‘OdvvAor, giddy (oradu)év H (768), and infers that 
slaves when emancipated were accustomed to dedicate such cups to Athena. 
In the apparently analogous inscription, C.I.A., II. 776, the word (am)ocra- 
alov still legible indicates that these offerings are to be attributed to those 
set free by acquittal in &8ixy drocraclov, and this is corroborated by the 
meaning of arogvyeiyv. See also Kohler on C.1.A., II. 768; H. Schenk! in d. 
Zeitschr. f. osterr. Gymn., 1881, 167 ff.; Wiener Stud., 2, 218 ff. Lipsius in 
Meier and Schéimann, att. Proc.,? 621, No. 878. Wachsmuth, 2, 1, 151, 2, 
thinks they refer to emancipations by purchase taking place in courts of 
justice under the form of a dixn drocraciov. But this is not at all probable, 
because the defendant in a diky drocraclov must be already a freedman. 
(Cf. Buck, in Amer. J. of Archeol., 1888, p. 149 ff.] 

2 Ts. 4, 9. 

8 De Bruyn de Neve Moll, de peregrinorum ap. Athen. conditione, Ludg. 
Bat., 1889. H. Schenk], de metoects att. in Wien, Stud., 1880, 161 ff. V. 
Thumser, Untersuch. @. d. att. Metoeken, in Wien. Stud., 1885, 45 ff. v. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf in Hermes, 22, 107 ff., 211 ff., 1887, whose views 
are not made at all more tenable by the air of certainty with which they 
are put forward. Cf. Thalheim in the Berl. phil. Wochenschrift, 1888, 
1844/5. 

‘ Arist. Byc. in Boissonade Herodian. Epimer., p. 287=Nauck, fragm. 
Arist. 88, p. 198: séroixds dorw, dwbray ris dwd tdvns EADY evomy TY wore, 
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couraged their settlement because they contributed not a little to 
the prosperity of Attic industries, and supplied valuable recruits 
for the navy. In the census taken during the government of 
Demetrios of Phaleron the number of Metoicoi was given as 10,000, 
i.e. that was the number of those who paid the Metoikion; therefore 
we must assume at least an equal number for the Metoicoi at 
Athens in the 5th and 4th centuries. At Athens there were 
Greeks, Lydians, Phrygians, Syrians and barbarians from all 
parts.2, In Athenian parlance the Metoicoi, as distinguished from 
the burgesses, were spoken of not as Demesmen but as dwellers in 
the Demes.® 

Every Metoicos was bound to choose for himself a burgess as 
mpootatys to represent his interests. The respectability of the 


\ 


Metoicos was generally estimated by the dignity of his |. 

. mpoorarns. 
mpootatys; the Metoicoi therefore were careful to 
choose men of special eminence as prostatai, and they in their tarn 
obtained honour from being patrons of as many Metoicoi as pos- 
sible. Metoicoi that had no zpoordrys were liable to a ypady 
dmpootaciov, involving confiscation of their property if decided 
against them. To what extent this representation by a zpoorarys 
was necessary for all the Metoicos’ affairs cannot be accurately 


ré\os reddv els dwroreraypuévas Twas xpelas Tis wbdews*Ews per ody wordy juepov 
waperldnuos xadetrac kal dredhs dori, day Sé brepBy rov worropévoy xpdbvov, uérorKos 
Hdn ylyverac xal dworedjs. Cf. Harp. perofxcoy. In C.1A., II. 86, the 
Sidonians are excused the necessity of enrolling themselves as Metoicoi 
after the legal interval: dréz0 Sav Lcdwrlwy olxodvres és Wd Kal wor- 
revopevas émcdnudow xar éuroplay ‘AOhvnar, ph efetvac avrods perolxov mpdrreabac 
nde xoprrydv undéva Karacricat 1nd’ elopopday undeulay éxcypdgew. See Schenkl, 
#b., 189. The pérocxo: not enrolled were called adidraxro:, Poll. 8, 87. 

1 (Xen.), de rep. Ath.,1,12. Cf. the measures proposed in Xen., de Vect., 2, 
to attract Metoicoi to Athens in still greater numbers. 

? Ctesicl. ap. Athen. 6, 272 B gives 10,000 Metoicoi. Beloch, Bevolker. d. 
griech.-rom. Welt, 58/9, 78. For their nationality cf. Xen., de Vect., 2, 3. 

Seg. C.I.A., 1, 824: Teixpos év Kvdadnvaly olxar, cf. C.1.A., II. 768-776. 
v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf., ib., 107 ff., gives a collection of the evidence on 
this point. In 218 ff. he argues from the formula olkwy éy r@ dein Shuw that 
the Metoicoi were members of Deme, Phyle, and State, and accordingly 
credits them with quasi-burgess rights, and refuses to admit that the 
Metoicos stood in client-relationship to any individual Athenian. This 
arbitrary conclusion cannot be accepted. The Metoicos did not pay the 
Demotikon ; he is merely styled “ resident in such and such a Deme.” We 
have no more right to assume from that a quasi-burgess right of the 
Metoicos than we have to assume that an Englishman, said to be resident 
in Gottingen, must therefore be a German citizen. 
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determined, but it can be shown that the Metoicoi sometimes con- 
ducted their own cases in court themselves.! 
The Metoicoi were under restrictions as to their rights of owner- 
Burdens of ship, being proliibited from acquiring landed property 
the Metoloolin Attic territory ;? further, they were subject to various 
liabilities towards the Athenian State. They were liable to 
military service, the wealthier among them as hoplites, the rest as 
Military oarsmen in the fleet. But they were not employed 
Service. as cavalry even if they possessed the census of the 
irmets.® 


1 The Metoicos judged of by his xpoordrns: Isocr. 8,58. Harp., rpoordrns’ 
ol ray perolxwy "AOtyno. mpoerrnxbres wpoordra: éxadobvro * dvayKaioy yap hy 
Exacrov Tav perolku» xoNlrny rid ’AGnvalwy vyéuew wxpoordrny. So Suid., Phot., 
mpoorarns. Acc. to Suid. véuew xpoordrny, dxrpooraclov, and Lex. Seguer. 435, 
1 8q., 298, 2 sq., the uérocwxos werd xpoordrov pays the perolxcov. Harp., dwpo-. 
oracloy elSos Sixns Kara Trav xpogrdrny uh veudvrwr perolkwy' petro yap Exacros 
daur@ Trav wodkiTwWY Twa Xpocrncbyevoy wepl wayTww Tuw ldlwy Kal Twv KoWWY. 
So Et. M., Suid., drpooraciov. Lex. Seguer. 201, 12 ff. Results of the dixn 
dwpooraciov : Phot., rwdyral, 1 Art.=Suid., rwdnral, Art. 2. For these trials 
cf. Meier and Schdmann, att. Proc.,? 888 ff. Choosing a xpoordrys was 
called ray Seiva xpoordrny éxvypdyacdu (Aristoph., Pax, 684) or réuew (Suid., 
véue xpoordrn»y. Harp., xpoordrns. Lex. Seguer. 298, 2 ff.). Independent 
appearance in court of justice is attested by Demosthenes’ 56th speech, 
where the speaker is a péroxos. See Meier and Schémann, att. Proc.,* 
758/4. Cf. Herondas Mimiamb. 2, where the xop»oBocxés, who pleads in 
person before a Coan court of justice, is obviously a Metoicos, cf. v. 15, 40, 
92 sqq. In my opinion the evidence—especially Isocr. 8, 58—is quite clear 
enough to justify us in adhering, in spite of v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, 
+b., 228 ff., to the old view that even in the 4th century every Metoicos was 
obliged to have a Prostates. In a decree of the people init. 4th century, 
the Athenians grant a person who undoubtedly was a Metoicos, besides 
other privileges, (xpécodov) elvar atrg xpds roy wodduapyow (xaddrep) ro(i)s 
Gd\X\os wpotévas : it appears from this that the wpdcodos xp. rv x. was only 
allowed to the xpéteva, while the ordinary Metoicoi had to obtain formal 
introduction by their patron. C.1LA., II. 42. 

2 Xen., de Vect., 2,6, and the decrees by which &«rnots yijs cal olxlas was 
granted to individual Metoicoi, eg. C.I.A., II. 41, 42, 70, 186. For this 
reason mortgages on houses or land were of no value to Metoicoi. Cf. 
Dem. 386, 6. 

8 Hoplites: Thuc. 2, 18.81; 4, 90. Xen., de Vect.,2, 2. In earlier times 
they were only employed, as a rule, for the defence of Attic territory ; in 
Demosthenes’ day for service abroad as well. In this I agree with Thumser, 
sb., 62 ff., against Schenk], ¢b., 196 ff. At any rate they seem from Thuc. 2, 
18 to have been employed in cases where ol wpecBirara xal of vewrara were 
also used. Acc. to (Xen.), de Rep. Ath., 1,12, the Athenians needed the 
services of the Metoicoi da 7rd vaurexdy. Cf. Harp., perolxcorv. Dem. 4, 86. 
The Metoicoi not lrweis: Ken., de Vect., 2, 5. 
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Further, the Metoicoi paid an annual tax called perofkiov. This 
amounted to 12 drachmas for a man, 6 for a widow. The latter, 
however, ceased to pay a8 soon as any son of hers attained his 
majority and became liable on his own account for the ordinary 
12 drachmas.! It need scarcely be said that the freedmen also 
paid the Metoikion, because by emancipation they obtained the 
status of Metoicoi. We also hear that they were liable to an 
extra tax of 3 obols, but the point cannot be certainly determined.? 
Those Metoicoi who failed to pay the metoikion were brought 
before the Poletai, and if convicted were sold into slavery.’ 

Besides this tax, paid as the price of state protection, every 
alien, and therefore without doubt every Metoicos, as soon as he 
began to trade in the market, was required to pay a 
fee for the privilege of using the market place. The 
exact amount is not specified. 

Further burdens imposed by the State on the Metoicoi were 


Market dues. 


1 Tsaeus ap. Harp., perolxcoyv = Phot., sub verd.: ’Ioatos 5° éy rg xar’ Edwraydpov 
cal Anpoddvous vrocnualve, Sri 6 pew dvhp dwiexa Spaxyds érérec perolkiov, 7 Se 
yurh &é, xal Sri rod vlod redodvros  wATyp ox érédec* wh TeAobvyros 3’ éxelvou alrh 
redet. Cf. Lex. Seguer. 281, 19 sqq. Hesych. under perolxioy gives incor- 
rectly 10 drachmas per man, under péroxo he gives the correct amount. 
The Schol. on Plat., Legg., 8,850, gives both versions. In C.I.A., IV. 27a, 
line 52 ff., occurs the formula rods 38 gévous rods év Xadxl3: 800 olxodvres wh 
rerobo. APhvate: Schenkl, Wiener Stud., 2, 195, proposes simply to omit the 
words dco ox. uh as written by mistake; Kirchhoff would emend to 
olxotvras ca péev; Welsing, de inquilinorum et peregr. ap. Ath. iudiciis, 
Minster, 1887, 31, 5, conjectures 800: peroxodyres. The words refer to those 
Metoicoi who, though settled at Chalkis, continued to pay the Metoikion 
at Athens. See v. Wilamowitz in Herm. 27, 249,1. Welsing, loc. cit. The 
elaborate conclusions deduced from this by v. Wilamowitz in the Phil. 
Untersuch., 1, 86 ff., do not admit of proof. See also Welsing, loc. cit., 30/1. 

9 Harp., nerolxcovy—ére 8 xal ol Soirac dpedewres Uxd ray Seoworay éréXovy 7d 
perolxcov, GAN Te TaY Kwpxdy Sednr\Wxace xal ’Apicropévns. Mévavdpos 3° év 
"AvariGenévy xal éy Adios wpds Tais Sddexa Spaxpais cal rpwsBortdv pyar rovrous 
redeiv, lows ry TeAdvy. The last clause was added by Harp. or the author 
he followed, and occurs again but without the fows in Hesych. perolxcoy. 
Poll. 8, 55 says the rpidBodoy was paid to the ypayuareds. Boeckh 1, 447 
(880) ff. infers from this rpwBodroy, combined with the passage in Xen., de 
Vect., 4,25, that there was a tax on slaves of 8 obols a head, which freedmen 
after their emancipation had still to pay. See also Thumser, de civ. Athen. 
munertb., 1 ff., 1880. 

5 Harp., uerolxcovp—ol pévror uh TiOdvres 7d perolxioy wérorxoe dxtyyorro wpds Tovs 
wwArnras cal el éddwoay exixpdoxovro, Gs pyot Anuoobérns év ry car 'Apirroyelrovos 
=(Dem.) 25, 57; cf. Poll. 8, 99. 

* Dem. 57, 81. 34. Boeckh 1, 449 (882). Schaefer, Dem. 1!, 124. 
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those described as Aeroupyia: Trav peroixwy, which in- 
cluded the Choregia, Gymnasiarchia and Hestiasis.! 
For the purposes of the eicgdopa the Metoicoi were classified, 
when the symmories were introduced, into perotxixal cvppopiat, each 
a headed by a rayias. They were assessed for the eiagopa 
mr by officials called ercypadets. Of these the individuals 
whose names are recorded were certainly Metoicoi, and it is 
probable enough that all of them were of that class.’ 


Aaroupylas. 


1 Dem. 20, 18. 20 draws a distinction between al rév perolkwy ecroupylat 
and al rokiruxal. I now agree with Thumseer, op. cit., 57 ff., that Dem. 20, 
18-22 proves that the leiturgies of the Metoicoi included the Choregia 
Gymnasiarchia and Hestiasis. In C.I.A., I]. 86, which is a document 
dating between 0). 101-104 (s.c. 876-861) and releasing the Sidonians from 
all pecuniary contributions to the State, we find the words: ui éfeivar adrous 
Merolxiov wxpdrrecBar unde yoprydy pndéva xaracrioca pnd elogopdy punoeulay 
éxvypdpeyr: but this does not prove that the Metoicoi were not liable to 
other leiturgies also, because the word yopryia: was often used as a general 
term for all leiturgies. See Thumser, de civ. Ath. munerib., 58, and 1b. 
59/60. Choregia by Metoicoi at the Lenai& mentioned by Schol. to Arist., 
Plut., 958. Acc. to Dem. 20, 20 Metoicoi had not yet been made liable to 
the trierarchy in 855 .c. Schenkl, b.,190, asserts, in opposition to Boeckh, 
Seeurk., 170, that no Metoicos was ever made trierarch ; but Thumser, ¢b., 
60, 55, quotes C.I.A., 1I. 414, where a Byzantine is granted &yxrnos and a 
vote of thanks to him is recorded éwa:vécat—xal rods per’ abrod rpinpdp(x)ous. 
Nevertheless it is possible that the person honoured in this decree may 
have undertaken the trierarchy voluntarily. See Frinkel on Boeckh, 2, p. 
124, no. 840. The question is best left open. 

2 Poll. 8, 144: wal 7d wap’ ‘Twepldy perocxex#s cuupoplas raulas. Isocr. 17 is 
spoken by a Metoicos who was himself ércvypadeds (cf. § 41). v. Wilamowitz 
regards the elcgopd here mentioned as an elogopa of the téva wapercdnpoivres, 
not of the uéro:xo:; but the speaker of Isocr. 17 paid the tribute along with 
Pasion (§ 41) who must have been a Metoicos at that time. That the 
speaker could evade the payment by leaving Athens is natural enough 
even for a metoicos. Cf. C.1.A., II. 418 (B.c. 200-197), where it is said of a 
Metoicos: cal rds re elogopds dx(do)as Saas eyhgiorat 6 Sjpuos e(l)oeveyxety rovs 
perolxous (€)drdxrws eicevfvoxev. And the elogopal mentioned in C.I. A., II. 
270 are war taxes in spite of Schenkl, #., 188, and Thumser, ib., 56. Nican- 
dros and Polyzelos are honoured in that inscr. for contributing not only 
for the building of dockyards and arsenals according to the elagopa levied 
each year from 847/6-828/2 to the amount of 10 tal., but also for the 
equipment of the fleet in the Lamian war. According to my view it had 
been resolved to defray the expenses of building the docks and arsenals 
by exacting an elopopd of 10 tal. per ann. from the Metoicoi until the 
works were completed. Therefore the elogopd was a tax to meet war ex- 
penses in this case too. See also Pauske, de magistratid. att. qui saec. a Chr. 
n. IV. pecunias publicas curabant, 27 ff., Leipz. 1890. v. Wilamowitz, 1b., 
218, 4, supposes that here again an elogopa of the to. wapemcdnuoivres 18 
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The property of Metoicoi must have been assessed for the pur- 
poses of war-taxes at a higher rate than that of burgesses, because 
it was often granted as a privilege to Metoicoi eicgopas pera 
"AGnvaiwy ciodépery.! 

The functions which the Metoicoi had to discharge at the 
religious festivals, especially in the Panathenaic processions, 
formed another burden which fell upon them ex- pnpopla. 
clusively. In these processions the males had to march 
clad in purple, and crowned with chaplets of oak, and carry brazen 
and silver vessels full of sacrificial cakes; their women had to 
carry pitchers of water and sunshades. They took part in other 
state festivals also, e.g. in the Hephaistia and Prometheia, where 
they received a specified portion of the flesh offered in sacrifice; 
and probably also in the festivals of the Deme in which they 
happened to reside.? 

Individual Metoicoi were granted special privileges by decree of 
the people. Among these were the titles rpogevos and evepyérns 
granted by decrees of the people, sometimes separately, Privileges. 
sometimes both together. They are to be regarded as 


meant just as in C.1A., I. 86, although the elcgopd is mentioned here in 
connexion with the perolxiov. 
3 C.1.A., IT. 121, lines 28 and 176. For the expression rd éxrov udpos elo pe- 
pew perd Tw perolxwy in Dem. 22, 61, see Boeckh 1, 696/7; his view however 
is only conjectural. The same may be said of Thumeer, de ctv. Atheniens. 
munerib., pp. 47/8 

9 Harp. oxadndopla = Phot.: Anptrpios yotv dv y' vouobeolas gyolv, dre 
wpocérarrey 6 vbuos rots pwerolkas év rais rourais al’rods pew oxdgas pépew, ras dé 
Ovyarépas a’ray vipeia xal omddia. Cf. Poll. 8, 55. The cxagndopiac were 
called perolxw» Necroupylac: Phot., cxagngopety. Lex. Seguer. 280,1sq. The 
oxdgat full of offerings: Phot. oxdgas cxagndopet». Lex. Seguer. 801, 27 sq. 
Purple chiton and oak chaplet : Phot. oxdgas. Lex. Seguer. 214, 6 sq., 242, 8 
sq. Special mention of Panathenaia: Hesych. oxdga. Lex. Seguer. 242, 8 
sq. Cf. Hlian, Var. Hist., 6,1: rds yodv wapOévous ray perolkwy cxcadnpoper ev 
Tais wWouwais hwdyKatow rais éauray xépas, Tas Se yuvaixas rais yuvatl, rovs 
dé dvdpas oxadndopeiv. Cf. Zenob. 5, 95. Full collection of passages in 
Michaelis, Parthenon, 880, no. 191 ff. Cf. also Schenkl, ¢d., 204 ff., with the 
corrections of Thumser, ¢., 60 ff. Wilamowitz, 220, argues with some 
plausibility that the sunshades were carried to honour Athena, and that 
Elian is mistaken in supposing them to have been for the convenience of 
the Athenian ladies. An inscr. in the 'E¢. dpy., 1883, pp. 167/8, line 16 = 
Ber. d. bayr. Ak., 1887, p. 5, referring apparently to the sacrifices at the 
Hephaistia and Prometheia, runs thus: Soidva: 8@ (x)al rots perolxos rpeis Bois 
rovTwy (wv Body Kal ol) iepororol (ve)udyrw(y av)rois wud ra xpéo. C.LA., I. 
Suppl. 2, as restored by v. Wilamowitz 254 ff., justifies us in concluding 
that the Metoicoi took part in the festivals of the Deme at Scambonidai. 
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mere honorary titles; but the zpdfevos seems to have been entitled 
to mpdcodos mpos roy wodduapxov, 7.e. could appear in his court 
without introduction by a zpoorarns, which was required in 
the case of other Metoicoi.! Other rights granted by special 
favour, sometimes separately, sometimes in combination, were (1) 
the daré\aa, which probably referred to the leiturgies, and the 
perotxtov, (2) éyxrnots yas xai oixias, sometimes subject to a maxi- 
mum limitation, (3) rpdcodes zpos tHv BovAy Kai rov Sypov, (4) 
ras eioghopas elopepav pera 'AGyvaiwy, (5) orpareverOar tras otparias 
pera ‘APnvaiwv.? | 


1 Schubert, de Proxenia Att., Leipzig, 1881. Monceaux, les Proxrentes 
grecques, 91 ff., Paris, 1886. Acc. to Dem. 20, 60, aliens who had done good 
service to Athens received xpoteviay, evepyectay, dréhecay dxdyrwy. But the 
dré\aa was not included in the xpotevia. Dem. 20, 188: ob ydp dori 086’ obros 
ofr’ Eos ovdels wpdtevos Gy dredjs, Sry uh deapphdnv drérccay Edwxev 6 Sjuos. This 
is the reason why the drédea is expressly mentioned, when granted, to- 
gether with wpotevia. C.1.A.,1I. 91. Nor was &«rnos yijs wal olxias included 
in the xpofevia: cf. C.LA., II. 41, where sxpotevia is mentioned in the 
probouleuma of the fovdy, the &yxrnois vis xal olkias added by an additional 
clause in the Ecclesia. See also C.I.A., II. 70, 186. Schubert also, 10 ff., 
regards the wpotevia as a mere title of honour, but infers from C.I.A., IT. 42: 
cal (xpécodov) elvat adry wpds roy woddpapxov (xabdwep) ro(i)s AAAs wpotévors (see 
also II. 181) that the xpétevo required no introduction by their xrpoordrns to 
the wodéuapxyos. In C.LA., IV. 3, 551 it is decreed : (kal dr)éA\eay elvar a(try) 
xal Sixas, édy (ris) d8ixy abrdv 'A(O4y)now xpds Tov (rodd)papxow Avev w(puray)elwr. 
The evepyecta also is a mere title: Schubert 25 ff. Monceaux 98, 6 infers 
from C.I.A., II. 208, in my opinion incorrectly, that in certain periods all 
apétevo. possessed the fy«rnats yifjs xal olxias. Dittmar, in the Leipz. Stud., 13, 
142 ff., seeks to prove that the éyxr. yijs xal olxias was by law included in the 
wpotevia and evepyecia in the years 825-315, and so he explains the words 
xara Tov véuov. Monceaux 102 infers that the xpétevo: paid neither perolxiov 
nor market dues, but he must be wrong, for the dré\ca was not included in 
the xpotevia. 

3 drésea in general: C.LA., II. 42, 91. drédea rod pmerocwtov: II. 27. 
Eyxrnots ys wal olxlas: II. 41, 70, 186, limited to the value of from 3,000 
drachme up to 1 talent for houses, and from 1 up to 2 talents for land. See 
the inscrr. on the point collected by A. Wilhelm in Herm., 24, 1889, 331 ff. 
The clause xara réy »yéuov sometimes found added to &yxrnos yijs wal olxlas 
probably refers to the Solonian law. Arist., Pol., 2, 7=p. 87, 26 sqq.: olov 
cal Xhrwy dvouobérnoey nal wap Ars dori vbuos, 8s cwrtter KracAat yi, dxdony 
ay BotdAnral 71s. For the meaning of éyxrjpara cf. Lex. Seguer. 251, 1 ff.; 260, 
4 ff. xpdcodos rpds rh» Bovdhy xal rdv Sjuow: II. 41,91. rads elogopds elopdpew 
pera 'AOnvalwy: C.I.A. I. 121. orparevecOa ras orparus Kal ras elopopds 
eladépew pera ’AOnvalwy: C.1.A., 11.176. Mitth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst. tn Ath., 
8, 218. AeArloy dpx., 1889, p. 91, 1. 58 ff. rads elogopds elogpépew nal ra réAn 
Tedety xabdwep 'AOnvain xal ras orparelas orparevecOat werd 'AOnvalwy : AeAr. dpx., 
1888, p. 224. 
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The iooreAcis were a special class of Metoicoi, so called because 
they were liable to the same burdens as fell upon the burgesses, 
and to no others.!. But icoréAaa does not seem to have 
necessarily included the éyxryoxs yis xai oixias; at any 
rate the latter privilege is found granted in decrees by express 
provision along with the ivoréAea.? 

The tribunal for all Metoicoi, including the privileged 
classes, was the court of the rod¢uapyos.® 


loore\ds 


Tribunal. 


C. The Athenian Burgess-body. 


In the census taken under the administration of Demetrios 
Phalereus the number of Athenian burgesses amounted to 21,000.* 
Writers of the 6th century B.c. state the number as 


‘ ee Number. 
30,000.65 Modern computations, which in the absence 


1 Lys. and Theophr. ap. Harp., icored\#s=Phot. Lex. Seguer. 267, 1; 
looredeis wérotxos Ta pev Eercxa TéAN Mh TedoUrTEs, TA Be Loa Tois dorois TeAODrTEs : 
cf. Phot., lcorede’s. This explains C.I.A., II. 54: elvas 82 wal roi(s) u(er)d 
*Aoruxpdrous éxwerrwxbct (l)corékcay xaddwep "AOnvalas. On Icorédea see 
Schubert 49 ff. and Thumser 65 ff; for the meaning of ré\os Thumser, 
de civ. Athen. munertb., 108 ff. In epitaph inscriptions the lcoreheis are ex- 
pressly described as such, e.g. C. I. A., III. 2723 sqq. 

2 C.1.A., IIL. 176, 418. If Lysias, an icored}s, posseased houses (Lys. 12, 18), 
that was because the decree which granted him /coré\ea contained also a 
clause granting him &y«rnois olxias, as was usually thecase. Boeckh 1,197 c, 
takes a different view, but the inscrr. in my opinion refute him. Xen., de 
Vect., 4, 12, does not prove that lcoredeis could hold property in mines. The 
meaning of the passage is that the State had granted ivoré\ea to those who 
had consented to work in the mines. See Schubert 58; Thumser 66. 

* Arist. 58, 2; Poll. 8, 91; Harp. wod¢uapyes. See Schenkl, 213 ff., and 
Welsing, de inguilinor. et peregrinor. ap. Ath. judictis, 1 ff., Minster, 1857, 
where there is also a discussion of some exceptions and changes, which 
probably occurred after the Peloponnesian war. The Polemarch, however, 
referred the private suits of the Metoicoi to the judges in the Demes, and 
these brought them before the Diaitetai. See Arist., loc. cit.: kar dé 
Aayxdvovrat pds avrdy (4.€. rd» wodduapxoy) Uda péy, al re Trois perolxots Kal Tots 
looredéot xal rots rpotévas yryvéuevar. Kal Set rodroy NaBévra cal dcaveluavra déxa 
hépn, 7d Naxdv éxdory Ty Pury uépos wpoceivat, rods Se Thy Huddy Sixdfovras (these 
are, acc. to Arist. 58, of rerrapdxovra) rois duarhras drodoivu. Poll. 8, 91 is 
confused. 

‘ For the population of Attica see Beloch, die Bevolker. d. griech.-rém. 
Welt., 57 ff. 21,000 citizens under Demetrios of Phaleron: Ctesicles ap. 
Ath. 6, 272s. This i is corroborated by the other data of that period in Plut., 
Phok., 28. (Dem.) 25, 21. Philochor., fr. 12 (Miller, /r. hist. gr., 1, 896.) 
The last obviously computes the population in the age of Kecrops from the 
facts of his own time. ; 

5 Hdt. 5, 97; Aristoph., Eccl., 1182. The 80 pupddes raw Snuoruer In 
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of satisfactory statistics can never be more than approximations to 
the truth, give for the beginning of the Peloponnesian war a total 
of between 40,000 and 47,000 citizens, corresponding to a free 
population of between 120,000 and 140,000 souls. To these must 
be added about 10,000 Athenian citizens dwelling in the 
cleruchies, a number which may be considered fairly accurate for 
the 4th century also.* 
The Athenian citizens were of two classes, old citizens and 
new. The latter, who were called woirot or Snporotyro: woAirat, 
New obtained their burgess-rights by decree of the people.% 
Burgesses. Such grants of citizenship to non-burgesses could law- 
fully be made only in cases where the recipients had done good 
Mode of service to the Athenian State, and in the examples of 
Creation. these decrees that we possess this is regularly stated 
as the motive of the grant. After the Ecclesia had passed the 
vote bestowing the franchise, the grant had yet to be confirmed in 
a second assembly in which not less than 6,000 citizens voted. 
Even. after this any Athenian citizen who chose was entitled to 
oppose the decree by a ypady zapavdpnwv, in which he had to prove 
that the person favoured with the grant of citizenship was un- 
worthy of the honour and his admission to citizenship illegal.® 


Aristoph., Vesp., 709, include only the poorer citizens. (Plat.), Axioch., 369a, 
says 80,000 citizens were present at the trial of the generals after 
Arginusai, and obviously means to include the whole body of citizens. 

1 See the calculation in Beloch, 60 ff., and for the statements of Philoch., 
Jr. 90 (Miller 1, 898) and Plut., Per., 87, about the number to whom corn 
was distributed in 445/4 8.c., see Beloch, 75 ff. 

* Beloch, 81 ff. 

5 Harp. Snuorolyros. Poll. 8, 56. Distinction between yéve: wodtrac and 
wownrol wodtrac: Dem. 45, 78. 

4 (Dem.) 59, 89. Szanto, Untersuch. a. d. att. Burgerr., p. 26 ff. 

5 (Dem.) 59, 89-91, delivered in 840 s.c. See Schaefer, Dem. u. seine Zeit, 
8', 2,188. The earliest inscr. in which the second assembly is undoubtedly 
mentioned is C.1.A., II. 54, 868/2 3.c., and it was probably mentioned in 
I]. 51, 869/8 s.c. ; this however does not prove that the two assemblies were 
not necessary even earlier than that date. The context of the passage in 
(Dem.) shows clearly that the trial in the law court did not take place unless 
& ypadh raparduwy was brought against the grant of franchise. The special 
regulation adopted when the Plateans were admitted to citizenship, 
namely, that they should be required to prove in courts of justice that they 
were Plateans and democrats, is clearly an exceptional measure due to the 
large number who were admitted on that occasion. Cf. (Dem.) 59, 1035/6, 
and Pseudoplut., vit. Lys., 8. Frinkel, 34 ff, argues that every grant of the 
franchise was necessarily accompanied by a dokimasia before a law-court. 
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The formal statements in the extant decrees are consistent with 
this course of procedure. Up to the middle of the 4th century the 
newly admitted citizens seem to have been at liberty to select for 
themselves the Phyle, Deme, and Phratry in which they desired to 
be enrolled. After that period it seems that the freedom of choice 
was limited to certain specified subdivisions of the burgess-body.! 

At the end of the 4th century B.c. it seems to have become a 
regular rule that newly admitted citizens should be subjected to 
a dokimasia held before a court of 501 jurors, the Thesmothetai 
acting as eicaywyeis.” 

Till lately conflicting views were held concerning the political 


Hartel, too, in his Stud. ub. att. Staatsr. u. Urkundenw., 271, supposes that a 
judicial test of fitness was necessary from the very first, and thinks that 
the term ypa¢? wrapayduwy cannot be taken here in its strict technical sense. 
His view is with good reason opposed by Szinto, Untersuch. ab. d. ait. 
Bargerr., p. 7 ff., who however is led to other untenable results by adopting 
Hartel’s hypothesis about the double reading of the decrees in the Ecclesia. 
Buermann, in Jahrb. f. cl. Phil. Suppl. vol., 10, 861, and Meier, Jntell.-Bl. z. 
Alig. Lit.-Zeit., 1884, p. 254, rightly date the introduction of the dokimasia 
for this purpose in the time of Demetrios of Phaleron. 

1 The oldest formula of franchise-grante in the inscriptions runs thus: 
elvat 8¢ Opacu(BovrAgou gudjtjs re elvar xal Shuov x)al gdparplas G» dy BovAnra): 
C.LA., 1.59. About 870 s.c. the formula appears expanded as follows: elvac 
Tov dea ’AOnvaioy atrdv Kal éxysvous avrod cal elva airy ypdWacbar puvdfs xal 
Shpuou xal dparplas js Gy BovrAnrar. rods dé wpurdvecs Sotvar wepi avroi rhy Widov 
Tp Shpyels Thy xpwrnv éxxAnolay. Cf. C.1.A., II. 51, 54, 108. Soon after the 
middle of the 4th century the addition dp ol véuo: Aéyouot sometimes appears 
immediately after 4s dy BovuAnra: (see C.LA., 11.115 b), but it was soon sup- 
planted by the clause xara rdv vduov, which obviously means the same thing, 
as Buermann admits.without reservation in the 10th Supp). vol. of the Jahrb. 
Sf. cl. Phil., 643 ff. Dittmar’s explanation of card rdy yduov in the Leipz. Stud., 
18, 140 ff., 158 ff., will scarcely convince anybody. See also Schmitthenner, 
de coronar. ap. Ath. honorib., 31 ff., Berlin, 1891. A collection of inscriptions 
on the subject will be found in Hartel 272. 

? The formula given in the last note remained in use till about 320 z.c., 
with only a few formal changes in its second clause, but at that date or 
thereabouts an additional clause appears (cf. C.I.A., II. 228, 229) to the fol- 
lowing effect: rovs 5¢ Becuobéras eloayayeiy abry Thy Soxipaclay ris Swpeas (or 
rhs wodtrelas) els Td Stxacrhptov, ray rpwroy oldy 7’ G. Cf. C.LA., II. 809. In- 
scriptions of still later date, soon after the end of the Chremonidean war 
(Buermann, ibtd.), show the following wording: 8ed5c@ac 82 abr@ xal rodtrelay 
doxcmacOévre ev ry Stxacrnply xara roy vbuov, rods 8é Oeapobéras, Stray wpwroy 
wAnpaow 8xacrhpoy els Eva Kal wevraxoclous Sixacrds, eloayaye airy Thy Soxima- 
clay xara Tov vouoy Kal elvac ary Soxtpacbévr, ypdyacbar pudjs xal Syuou cal 
pparplas Fs Ay BovAnra. Cf. C.LA., II. 895. Collection of inscriptions, Hartel, 
272/38. 
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status of the new citizens at Athens, especially with regard to 
Political their relation to the Phratries:* but we have now at 
Rights of New our disposal numerous inscriptions of the 5th, 4th, and 
3rd centuries supplying ample evidence that the new 
citizens were admitted into a Phyle, Deme, and Phratry on the 
strength of the decree which granted them the franchise.* The 
limitations of the rights of the new citizens, as compared with the 
old burgesses, were but unimportant. They could not hold the 
office of any of the 9 Archons, nor a priesthood; but any sons 
of theirs born after their reception into the burgess-body, and in 
legal wedlock with an Athenian freewoman, were eligible for both. 
If, on the other hand, the sons were born before the admission 
of their father to citizenship, they were admitted as a rule to 
citizenship at the same time as their father, but then stood under 
the same restrictions as their father, and the full rights of old 
burgesses could only be-obtained by their sons again in the next 
generation born from legal wedlock with a free Athenian wife. 


1 The various theories are stated in Philippi, Betfr. z. e. Gesch. d. att. 
Buargerrechtes, 107 ff. Hethen held that a new citizen could obtain en- 
trance into a Phratry for himself only by adoption, for his son by an 
Athenian free woman by admission of such son into the Phratry of his 
maternal grandfather. This view he has now abandoned ; Jahrb. f. cl. 
Phil., 1879, p. 418. Yet Hruza, Betir. 2. Gesch. d. griech. u. rom. Familien- 
rechtes, 186/7, 1692, still considers it doubtful whether the new citizens were 
at all periods permitted or compelled to belong to a Phratry. 

2 eg. C.LA., I. 59 of 410/9 s.c.; II. 54, 868/2 3.c.; I. 121, s.c. 888, 7; IT. 
800, n.c. 295. Buermann in Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 9th Suppl. vol., p. 597 ff., had 
demonstrated clearly that other arguments also independently of epi- 
graphical evidence prove that new citizens were enrolled at once in the 
Phratries. 

5 (Dem.) 59, 92. 106. Arist., 55, 8, gives the question put at the dox:uacla 
of the 9 Archons as follows: ris co warhp xat rédev radv Shuwy Kal rls warpds 
warhp, xal tls uhrnp Kal rls unrpds warhp cal wé0ev roy Shywr ; cf. Lex. Cantabr., 
p. 670, 14. Inquiry was made concerning the maternal grandfather and 
his Deme, because in the official name of an Athenian citizen lady the Deme- 
name was given after the name of her fatheror husband. The name of the 
paternal grandfather was asked, because in cases where burgess rights had 
been granted to an alien and to his living descendants, those descendants 
had, it is true, a citizen for their father, and so far the form of question 
given in (Dem.) was sufficient, but they were not citizens by inheritance 
from their father, but because citizenship had been specially conferred on 
themselves. See also Philippi 117, 99. The version in Poll. 8, 85: eé 
"AOnvatol eiow éxarépwOer éx rpvyovlas probably arose from a misunderstanding 
of the full form of question as given above. Philippi, 109/10, and before 
him Meier, de bonis damnat., 285, refer the statements of (Dem.) and Poll. to 
different periods. 
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The theory that the Platwans formed a peculiar class of Athe- 
nian citizens, and that the slaves who were liberated because of 
their services at the battle of Arginusai became Pla- 
teans, must be modified. The fact is that those freed- 
men received a number of allotments of land in the territory of 
Skione which had been in the possession of the Plateans since 
422/1 B.c., and their names were entered in the list of Cleruchs 
next after those of the Plateans.! 

The new citizen owed his admission to the franchise simply to 
his good services to the State; the old burgess, on the other hand, 
was entitled to citizenship by hereditary descent. To 14 
define this, the Athenians re-enacted in the archonship Burgesses. 
of Eucleides the decree of Pericles of 451 B.c., which provided 
that only those who were descended from Athenian , ‘ 
citizens both on the father’s side and on the mother’s 
should be entitled to the rights of citizens. For those however 
who were born before the archonship of Eucleides a concession 
was made; for them citizen descent on one side was declared 
sufficient.? From this concession we may infer that the Periclean 
law had become obsolete in consequence of the great losses which 
had thinned the ranks of the burgess body in the course of the 
Peloponnesian war: this seems to be corroborated by the restora- 
tion by Alcibiades of the synteleia of half-blood citizens in the 
Kynosarges.? The half-blood Athenians were under disadvantages 


The Platessans. 


1 The correct explanation of Hellan, ap. Schol. to Aristoph., Frogs, 694, 
is that given by Kirchhoff in the Abh. d. Berl. Ak., 1878, pp. 9/10. Skione 
in hands of the Plateans from 422/1, Thuc. 5, 82. Diod. 12, 76. Isocr. 4, 
109. For the relations between Athens and PlatswaseeSzantoin the Wiener 
Stud., 6, 159 ff. The discussion by Heinr. Wiegand, die Platewer in Athen. in 
the Ratzeburg Progr., 1888, is of little importance. 

? Arist. 42, 1 says of the form of constitution after Eucleides: peréxovorw prev 
ris wodtrelas ol €& audorépwy yeyovéres doray. For Pericles’ law cf. Arist. 26, 
4. To the decree in the archonship of Eucleides belong the statements of 
Carystios ap. Ath. 18, 577 C:’Apmorropuy 38¢ 6 pitrwp 6 roy vopoy eloeveyxav ex’ 
Evxdeidou Apxovros, & dy uh é& dorijs yévyra vb0ov elvac and of Eumelos ap. Schol. 
to sch. 1, 89: Edundos 6 wepxarnrixds dv rp ¥ wepl Tis dpxalas Kwupdlas dct 
Nixopérn rod Yidioua OécOar pndéva rwv per Evxvelinv Epxovra peréxew Tijs 
whrews, dy uh Audw rods yoreas dorods éxcdeltnras, rovs 5¢ wpd Evxdeldou dveterdorous 
ddpeicGa:. To this decree Dem. 57, 80. Is. 8, 48 refer. 

3 For the Gymnasium Kynosarges cf. Plut., Them., 1, Lex. Seguer. 274, 
21 sqq.: Kuvrécapyes yuprdordy re 'AOhynae Kadovuevov, els 8 éveypddorro xal ol 
vd0or éx rod érépov uépous dorol. The comparison in Dem. 28, 218 shows that 
those who were of Athenian blood on the mother’s side only were also 
admitted to the training given in the Kynosarges. Cf. Buermann in the 
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after 403 B.c. in civil matters also; for the law of Solon, nominally 
still valid but practically obsolete, which deprived all voGo of the 
rights of kinship in all matters sacred or profane, was also re- 
enacted in that year. In the course of the 4th century these 
enactments about the franchise were made still more severe by 
the absolute prohibition of mixed marriages both between citizens 
and alien women, and also between aliens and Athenian women ; 
if the law was broken, the alien offenders were to be sold into 
slavery. These rigorous laws, however, do not seem to have been 
strictly carried out; at any rate they failed to exclude the half- 
bloods from citizen-rights in practice. The foisting of their names 
into the burgess-rolls remained a busy and successful trade, as is 
clearly proved by the dayydiors or revision of lists carried out 
in 346/5 B.c., when many such intruders were ejected from the 
burgess-body.? 
But, for admission into the Phratries and thereby into the 
Athenian burgess-body, pure citizen descent was not 
sufficient; it was also necessary that the applicant for 


7th Suppl. vol. of the Jahrb. f. class. Phil., 6838/4. Schenk] however in the 
Wiener Stud., 1888, 17 A, 22, denies it. Reorganisation of the synteleia of 
yoda by Alcibiades: Polemon ap. Ath. 6, 234 E. Schenkel 18/9 without 
good reason identifies this Alcibiades with Cleisthenes’ colleague of that 
name. Dem. 28, 218 shews that in the 4th century the synteleia of vd 
no longer existed. An unprejudiced interpretation of Aristoph., Birds, 
1649-1670 will show that the »c@a were not tpso facto citizens in the eye of 
the law in the period of the Peloponnesian War. Isocr. 8, 88, on the other 
hand, shews that as a matter of fact they were surreptitiously enrolled in 
the burgess lists, for he tel]s us that in the Peloponnesian war the Phratries 
and Demes were filled ray ovdéy rz wéder wpoonxéyrwy. 

1 Is. 6,47: rovvayrloy rolyuwy cupBéBnxey 4 ws 6 viuos yéypamwrat’ éxel pev ydp 
dort vb0w unde v60y elvar dyxicrelay w70 lepav u}O dclwy dw’ Evxdeldou Apxorros. 
So Dem. 48, 51. That the law on dyxorela of v680 was enacted by Solon 
is attested by Aristoph., Birds, 1660 sqq. 

2 (Dem.) 59,17: rod pév vopou rolvuy dxnxdare, & Avdpes Sixacral, 8s ovx éa Thy 
tévny rp dorm ouvoxety ovde rhy dorhy ty tévy ovde wadoroeicbar, réxvy ovde 
Lnxary obSena° day 5€ ris wapd Taira way, ypadhy werolnxe xar’ adtwy elvat wpds 
rods Jecpodéras, xard re Tod tévou Kal rijs tévns, kdy GAQ, wewpacOa Kerever. For 
the dcayjguiors of the year 8346/5, cf. Harp. 8.v., Hypoth. to Is. 12 and to Dem. 
57. It was proposed by Demophilus, Asch. c. Tim. 86, Schol. 1,77 Dind. 
On this occasion many were ejected from the citizen-body, Dem. 57, 2, but 
were readmitted after the battle of Cheronea, Suid. dreyygiocpévor. In the 
Attic tomb-inscrr. we find mention of Athenian citizens’ wives who came 
from Amphissa, C.I.A., II. 2786; Tolophon, 8895; Locris, 3142; Andros, 
2788 ; Elis, 2894; Heracleia, 2916, 2962, 2964; Thebes, 8006; Laconia, 3127; 
Miletus, 8215, 3218; Sikyon, 3383. 
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admission should be the offspring of a legal marriage. Now apart 
from the above-mentioned conditions of citizenship for the parents, 
marriages were valid in the eyes of the law at Athens, if the betrothal 
was formally effected either by éyyiyoas, 7.e., the formal giving away 
of the bride by her xvpios to the bridegroom, which regularly took 
place in presence of witnesses, or else, in cases of heiresses (ézi- 
xAynpo) by means of the émridtxacia, in which the dyyiore’s, who was 
by law entitled to marry the heiress, declared before the dpxwv (or 
if he was a Metic before the zoAéuapxos) that the heiress was his 
wife. In the latter case the consent of the magistrate was a mere 
formality, unless the right of the émdcafouevos were called in 
question and the case brought before the law courts.! The formal 
betrothal thus described was followed by the yayos or marriage 
ceremony. On the meaning of the phrase eicdépay yapyAay trip 
THS yuvacKos Tots ppatopoty nothing certain can be said; the most 
probable view is that the yauyAia was a payment or contribution 
which the bridegroom was expected to make to his Phratry, but 
was not considered a legal obligation upon him, nor as an indis- 
pensable requirement for a regular and formal marriage contract.* 
At marriage the wife as a rule brought her husband a dowry, but 
this was not legally essential for a valid marriage.® 
Lawful concubinage has been set forth as a second form of 


1 On the formalities of betrothal see Hruza, Bettr. 2. Gesch. d. griech. 
u. rom. Familienrechtes, I. 1892. The distinction between éyyinors and 
éwxidixacla appears as early as Is. 6, 14. On the xvpios, Meier.,? 505; Van den Es, 
de ture famtliarum ap. Ath., 6 ff.; Hruza 54 ff. On the éwidccos éwlxAnpos, Is. 
8, 64/5; Poll. 8, 88. On éyyinois, Hruza 18 ff. ; for éwidixacla, id. 1b., 90, ff. At 
the introduction of the child into the Phratry the father had to swear: 4 
bh €& doris xal éyyunrijs yuvackds elod-yew, Is. 8, 19; we must therefore suppose 
that in the case of éwidicacdeioa the éyyinors was regarded as effected by 
the law concerning érldao. Acc. tothe Phratry decree of the Demotionidai 
the witnesses had simply to give evidence: paprupw by elodye: éaur@ vdv elvar 
Touroy yvijovov ey yapuerfs; Ind. Schol. Goett., 1890/1, p. 4, 1. 108 ff. Cf. 
Hruza 111/2. The son not é¢y yaerijs is vd00s. Cf. Poll. 8,21: nal yrhoros 
wey 6 dx yuvaixds doris kal yaperijs (6 8 abrés xal lOayev}s), vidos dé b ex tévns 
mwaddaxldos. The class of x6 born of citizen wad\axldes was certainly only 
a small one at Athens. 

? On the meaning of ydyos, which as a rule followed immediately after 
the é¢yyinois, see Hruza 125 ff, 45 ff. Elogépew yaunNlav twep ris yuvaxds rots 
gpadropow, Is, 8, 76. 79; 8, 18. 20; Dem. 57, 43.69. The explanations in the 
Lexicographers are contradictory. Hruza 188, 2. For the meaning of 
yaunhla see Hruza 138 ff., who, 144, 17, infers from Is. 8, 79, perhaps rightly, 
that the yaun\la was not compulsory. 

5 Meier 518 ff, Schémann on Is., p. 288. 
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legally valid union between man and woman at Athens. After 
Lawful fresh consideration of the question I can no longer 
concubinage. sive this theory the complete approval that I once ex- 
pressed.! The Demosthenic speeches against Boiotos and the speech 
of Isaios on the estate of Philoctemon, which were considered the 
strongest evidence for the existence of lawful concubinage, seem 
to admit of a satisfactory explanation in the circumstances de- 
scribed in them without having recourse to this theory.? The 
other evidence adduced is not sufficiently strong to prove the 
case ;° if the support of Demosthenes and Isaios is withdrawn, 
especially as there is also a piece of direct evidence against the 
existence of the usage and all its assumed legal consequences.‘ 
Children not born in lawfal wedlock were vo#o even if their 
father and mother were both Athenians. They could not properly 
Illegitimate be enrolled in a Phratry because the father could not 
children. take the necessary oath that the child was born of a 
free Athenian woman betrothed to him by éyy’yors. These veo 


1 The theory of the existence of lawful concubinage was set forth with 
arguments in its support by Buermann in the 9th Suppl. vol. of the Jahrb. 
J. cl. Phil., 569 ff. Philippi, i., 1879, p. 418 ff., agrees in general, but con- 
siders that in the general looseness of Athenian Jegal forms this lega] con- 
cubinage has not been sufficiently described by our authorities. In the 
first edition the author assented to Buermann’s view. For arguments 
against it, see Zimmermann, de nothorum Athenis condicione, p. 10 ff., Berlin 
1886; and Hruza 25 ff. 

2 For the circumstances of Dem. 89, 40 and Is. 6, cf. the appendix at the 
end of this book. 

* For Is. 8 it is sufficient to refer to Zimmermann 19 ff. and Hriza 30 ff. 
The old Draconian law in Dem. 28, 58, which mentions rad\ax?, fy dv éx’ 
éXevOépos wasoly Exy most probably means the class of mistresses described by 
Is. 3, 89. édevdépos is not, as Buermann 578 thinks, the same as yvjaros. Cf. 
Zimmermann, tb., p. 24. 

“ (Dem.) 59, 118, quoted by Zimmermann 25-6: daupdtw 8’ Eywye rl wore xal 
€poto. xpos vuds év ry dwrodoyla, wérepoy ws aorh dors Néatpa airy, xal xard rods 
vopmous cupotxet abr; GAA peuapripyrat éralpa ofca Kal SovAn Nixapérns yeyernuevy. 
GAN’ ob -yuvaixa, elvac adrod, ddd waddaxhy Exew Evdov; GAN ol waides rabrys byres 
cal elonypévor els rods pparépas bwd Lrepdvov xal t Ovydrnp dvdpl' AOnvaly exdobeioa 
weppayas abrivy dwropalyovc: yuvaika fxovra. From this it follows that the 
children of a wad\ax} could not be enrolled in the Phratry. Cf. also § 122: 
7d yap ouvocxeiv roir Eorw, 8s dy wacdorajra xal elodyp els re rods ppdrepas Kal 
Snudras rods vle’s xal ras Ovyarépas exdid@ ws avbrov obcas Tois dvdpdow. ras yey 
yap éralpas 78oris tvex Exopev, Tas 5¢ waddaxds ris nad’ Huépavy Oepaxclas roi 
owparos, ras 5¢ yuvaixas rou wa:dowoeioOar yynolws xal rwv voor dtdAaxa mori 
Exew. Schaefer’s article in the Phil. Anz., 1887, p. 408 ff., does nothing to 
invalidate this. Cf. also Thalheim, Berl. phil. Wochenschr., 1888, p. 1845 ff. 
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however belonged probably to the Phyle of their mother, and were 
accordingly admitted when of proper age into the mother’s Deme 
also. They therefore became Athenian citizens by this reception, 
but could not claim the full family rights which depended upon 
membership of a Phratry ; none of their father’s property could be 
bequeathed to them except the so-called vofeta, which was not 
allowed to exceed a specified sum.} 

I here give a short account of the formalities with which the 
young Athenian was admitted into the burgess-body. The child 
received its name as a rule on the 10th day after birth? yaming 
The parents had free choice in selecting what name °f Children. 
they pleased, and could also alter a name once given if they chose. 
Nevertheless it was the custom that the eldest son should be called 
after his paternal grandfather, while for the other children they 
usually selected names from among their relations on the father’s 
or mother’s side.’ The naming was a private festival, but the 
admission into the Phratry secured to the child its full family 
rights. For the ceremonies of this admission only the general 
rules, apparently, were fixed by the State; the special sAintenton 
arrangements were left to the discretion of the in- into the 
dividual Phratries4 Evenas to the ageof thechildren "°**7- 
admitted there seem to have been no universally applicable rules; 


} Oath at introduction to Phratry, Is.7,16. Dem.57,54. But any one not 
enrolled in a Phratry is »é@os: Is. 8, 75. I now believe that the »400: ex cive 
Aitica were tpso facto citizens. See Caillemer inthe Annuaire de l'association 
pour lencouragement des études grecques en France, 1878, p. 184 ff. Boiotos 
already belonged to the Phyle Hippothontis before Mantias acknowledged 
him. Cf. Dem. 89, 25.28. See Lipsius in Meier 583, 148. Acc. to Arist., 
Rhet., 2, 28, weph ruv réxvwrv al yuvaixes wavraxod diwopltove. rddnOés; therefore 
the declaration of the Athenian mother that the child was the son of a 
citizen father would be sufficient to secure the franchise of the child until 
he was admitted intoa Deme. For admission to the Deme the only require- 
ment made with regard to the candidate for admission was el éAevOepés éore 
cal yéyove card rovs véuous, where the xard rods yopous merely refers to the 
clause immediately preceding: peréyourw ev ris wodtrelas of €& dudorépwr 
yeyovéres aorwy. See Arist. 42,1. The maximum poéeia, acc. to Harp., was 
1000 dr.; acc. to Schol. on Aristoph., Birds, 1626, 5 ming. 

2 The dexdry the regular day for naming children. Aristoph., Birds, 
$22/8. 494 with the Schol.; Dem. 89, 20. 22; 40,28. Cf. also Lex. Seguer. 
287, 26 sqq. On the é836un see Harp. éS8opevopdrov. 

* On the right of selecting or altering names: Dem. 89, 89. On the 
choice of names: Dem. 89, 27; 48,74. An adoptive son names his own son 
after his adoptive father, ta uh dywrupos 6 olxos abrod yévnra (Is. 2, 36). 

* That these ceremonies varied in the different Phratries is shewn by the 
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which indeed was reasonable enough, for the possibility of enroll- 
ing children of tender years on a fixed day in the year undoubtedly 
depended very much on accidental circumstances. It is however 
probable that the admission took place in one of the first years of 
the child’s life. The festa] occasion for this was supplied by the 
Apaturia, a festival celebrated by the members of each phratry ; 
the third day of the festival, the so-called xovpearis, was set apart 
for the enrolment of the children.* This was accompanied by an 


fact that the orators considered it necessary to give special descriptions of 
the formalities in special Phratries. Thus Is. 7, 16 says of the Phratry of 
Apollodoros: for: & adrots véuos 6 ares, édy ré rwa pice yeyorbra elodyy Tis édy 
re xonra. Cf. especially the decrees of the Phratry Demotionidai, C.I.A., 
II. 841 b, with the continuation in the ’E¢. dpy. 1888. 8, 1 ff.—Berl. phil. 
Wochenschrift, 1889, pp. 225/6. The entire inscr. is now to be found in 
Sauppe, de Phratriis Att., II. 3 f£, in the Ind. Schol. Goett., 1890/91. The dis- 
cussions on the Inscr. which appeared before the second part of it came to 
light, Szinto in the N. Rh. Mus., 1885, 40, 506 ff., myself in the Jahrb. ff cl. 
Phil., 1887, 23 ff, and C. Schaefer, Pforta Progr., 1888, have now been 
superseded by the appearance of the actual text. The entire inscr. is dis- 
cussed by BR. Schoell in the Sitzungsber. d. bayr. Ak., 1889, 2, 1 ff., and 
Sauppe, loc. cit. It contains 8 distinct decrees, and mentions in line 14 in 
Sauppe’s copy (which I am quoting) rd» vopory roy Anuotriwnduv, to which 
also line 70 rovs 8¢ udprupas rpets obs elpyrac probably refers. 

1 Et. M., 118, 54 ff. (Awarovpa): év ratry ry éopry rods yevywpevous dv Ty 
évaury éxelyp mwaidas rére évéypagoy. Schol. Plat. Tim., 21: é» ravry (r7 
Koupewridt) yap rovs xdpous évéypador els rods pparépas, rpserets  rerpaereis byras. 
The speaker of Is. 8 says § 19 he was enrolled, éwe:dh éyevdéue0a; Callias in 
Andoc., Myst., 127, rdy watéa fon wéyay Svra elodye: els Kipuxas; in Dem. 49, 11, 
the enrolment takes place, ére:dh ovrooltd wais éyévero xal éddxer xatpds elvat. 
In the Demotionidai inscr. the first decree 1, 45 sqq. says: éwi(p)npltew de 
tov pparplapxoy wept dy A(v) diadcdter 87 card rdv évtaurdv Exagroy; in the 
second decree the persons to be enrolled are repeatedly called simply raides 
(Il. 69, 79, 104); in the third and latest decree line 115 sqq. it is decreed : 
Srus Sav cldGor ol ppdrepes rods wéAXovras elod-yecOa, droypddecOa TH rpwry 
(meaning wporépy) Ere: 4 @ dy 7d Kodpecoy Ayy Td Svoua warpédev xal rod Shpou cal 
THs pnrpds warpddev Kal rot Sjuov wxpds roy Pparplapxor, rdv dé pparplapxov 
droypayayévuw dvaypdyavra éxriBévar, Srou dy Aexederhs wporpordcc, éxribdvat 
82 cal rov lepéa dvaypdwayra évy cancdly Aevcy évy TQ lep@ ris Anrods. 

2 For the Apaturia see Meier, de gent. Att., 11 ff. Mommsen, Heort., 302 ff. 
Xen., Hell., 1,7,8: werd 5¢ raira éylyvero dwarovpia, év ois of re warépes xal ol 
ovyyeveis clvecot cplow abrois. ‘Ararotpa=duoraréma: Meier, tb.,11. Absurd 
etymology in the Et. M. 118, 54 ff. (’Awarovma). For the xoupedris cf. Schol. 
on Aristoph., Ach., 146: rhv dé rpliryy xovpedriv dxd rod rods Kovpous xal ras Kdpas 
éyypddpew eis rods Pparplas. So also Suid. ’Awxarov’pa. In Hesych. the word is 
obviously taken as derived from xelpew. So also Mommeen, #b., 810. In 
the first decree of the Demotionidai inscr. we read 1. 26 sqq.: rh be 
diadcxaclay rd Aowwdy ely TY borépp Eres  w TO Kovpeoy Bboy TH Kovpewrids 
"Awarouplw», cf. 1. 60 sqq. 
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offering to Zeus Phratrios called xovpeov for the boys, while the 
sacrifice customary at enrolments of girls was probably called petov.? 

The introducer of the new member had to give a sheep ora 
goat, a certain quantity of cake and wine, and a fixed sum in 
money for the expenses of the sacrifice, of which the members of 
his Phratry all received a share.2 The sacrifice was accompanied 
by a vote taken on the question of admitting the boy into the 
Phratry. For this admission into the Phratry, which thenceforth 
served as proof of the boy’s ovyyevea, and so of his right of in- 
heritance, the following formalities are laid down in the second 
decree of the Phratry Demotionidai. The act of admission con- 
sisted of two parts, dvdxpiois and Siadixacia. In the former the 
introducer had to bring 3 witnesses, who were required to affirm 
upon oath that the boy introduced was his legitimate son by a 
lawfully married wife; in other Phratries, however, the father 
himself had to take this oath.3 In the Diadicasia which followed 


1 Kotpeor the offering customary at the introduction of boys, Is. 6, 22. 
Demotionidai-inscr. ]. 28 and 117. Lex. Seguer. 273, 1 ff. ; xovpecorp—idiws dé 
kal 7d didduevov xd ray warépww rots Ppdropoww, bray elogpépwor rods waidas els 
dparplas. rd odv Oubuevov rére lepeiow xotUpecov éxadeiro. That the peiov and 
koUpeoy were distinct from one another, follows from the Demotionidai- 
inscr., l. 5, 59/60, though the Et. M., 588, 80 sq., makes them identical. 
Nothing definite is known about the peiov. Cf. Harp. petov xal peaywyéis. 
Poll. 3,52. Schol. to Aristoph., Frogs, 798. Both sacrifices were offered 
at the Apaturia: Demotionidai-inscr., 1. 58 sq. The inscr. shows that 
petov meant the smaller offering, as Mommsen, #b., 808, conjectured. I now 
conjecturally identify the uetoy with the sacrifice offered at the enrolment 
of girls (cf. Is. 8, 78. 75. 76. 79). Sauppe 9/10 and others regard eiov as 
the offering made at the first introduction of girls and boys, xod’peov as the 
offering made at @ second introduction of the child supposed by them 
to have taken place from a passage in Poll. 8, 107. But since that passage 
contains an error on the subject of the yauyA/a as well, J cannot attach such 
importance to it as to infer from it the fact of a second, and indeed the 
decisive, introduction. The case of Callias in Andoc., de Myst., 127, in- 
troducing a boy 437 uéyay byra, is obviously something unusual. See also 
Philippi, Bestr., 101/2. 

? For the animals sacrificed cf. Poll. 8,52: «al &’s ppdrnp cal dpdrpios alt 7 
Ovouévn Trois ppdropow. The wine offering was called olmorjpa, The other 
gifts are known from the Demotionidai-inscr., where in line 4 sqq. we have 
specified as lepwoura for the priest of Zeus Phratrios; dwo rot pelov cwriy 
w\evpévos, apyvplov 111 (80b); dwd rod Kovpelou xwArqv wXeupdvos, éAaripa 
Xowrxsatov olvov hulxouy, dpyuplov k (1 Dr.). For the pepides received by the 
ppadrepes cf. Dem. 48, 82 ; Harp. pezov. 

5 Suid. gpdropes—rd 5¢ ypddecOat els rods gpdropas ctbuBodov elxov ris 
ovyyéveas. In the 2nd decree of the Demotionidai-inscr., ]. 67 sq., we read : 
Nixddnyos elwe ra pew AAG xara ra wpbrepa yydlopara, & Keira wepl THs eloaywyis 
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the Phratriarch first caused the Thiasotai of the applicant to 
vote by ballot for or against the enrolment of the child in the 
presence of all the Phrateres. If the Thiasotai voted for admis- 
sion, but the general body of Phrateres voted against it in the 
general vote which next took place, then a money fine was inflicted 
on all the Thiasotai who could not prove that they had opposed 
the admission.’ If, on the other hand, the Thiasotai refused the 
admission, and on appeal to the general body of Phrateres their 
decision was reversed, then the child in question was enrolled in 
the Phratry-list. If however the general vote was given against 
the appellant, he was required to pay a fine of 100 drachmas. If 
no appeal was made against rejection by the Thiasotai, their 
decision was held valid and sufficient. In all votes of the whole 
body the Thiasotai of the member immediately interested were 
forbidden to give a vote.? In the first decree of the Phratry 
Demotionidai the formalities of admission differ somewhat from 
those in the second. It is certainly an almost inevitable inference 
that here also the first vote on the question of reception of the 


Tay waldwy xal rijs dadixacias, rods 5¢ udprupas rpels obs epyra: éxt ry dvaxploe 
wapéxecOat éx ray éavrod Oacwrav paprupoirras Ta Urepwrwpe(va) kal éwouyivras 
Tov Ala ray gpdrpioy' paprupey 8¢ rods pdprupas Kal érouvdvar éxopuévous 
Tod Pwo day 8 wh dor ey ry Odow TovTw Tocotra Tov dpOuby, ex Tw 
Ad\d\w» poardépwy wapexécOw. The Spxos papripww él rp eloaywyy Tuw waliwy, - 
line 107 sqq., reads thus: paprupw by elodye: daurg vdv eivar rovrov yvijocov 
éyyaueriiss 4109 Tatra wh rdv Ala rdv Ppdrpror® evopxod(y)re pév roe wodAd 
kal dya0d elvac’ ef 3° éxtopxolny, rdévayrla. In other Phratries, where the 
father himself had to take the oath, the véuuos Spxos was: 9 why €f aorijs xal 
éyyunriis yuvacccs eiod-yew. Cf.Is.8,19; 7,16. Dem. 57, 54. Andoc., de Myst., 
127. In (Dem.) 59, 59/60 the yévos of the Brytidai voted without this oath 
being taken, the applicant not being required to take it till he came 
before the Diaitetes. 

1 The inscr. quoted continues, line 77 sq.: Stray dé 7 f dcadixacla, 0 pparplapxos 
Bh wpérepov &dérw Thy) Pidor wept raw waldwr rois Awact ppdrepor, ply ay ol 
avrod rod elcayouevov Oagdrat xpvBdny dwd rod. Bwuotd pépovres thy yWijdor 
Siayndlowvrar’ xal ras yipous Tas Tovrwr évaryrioy Tray drdyrwy pparépwy wapbyTwy 
éy ry dyopi 6 pparplapxos SscapnOunodrw xal dvayopevérw, dwérep’ dy yndlowrrac: 
édy 3¢, Yngicapevwy roy OLacwrav elvas abrois ppdrepa, ol dAdo Ppdrepes dwoynPi- 
owvrat, dperévrwy éxardv Spaxuds lepas ry Act rp Pparply ol Pacwrat, rAjy Soot 
av ray Oacwrav Kariypyopo: } évayriovuevor palywrrat évy ry diadccacia. 

2 Ibid., line 98 sqq.: day 3¢ droyndlowvra: ol Oagdrat, 6 3¢ elodywr epy els 
rovs dwavras, Trois 8@ Awacr Sbty elvac ppdrnp, éyypadiaOw els Ta Kowd ypappareia’ 
day 52 dwoyndlowvra ol Awavres, dpechérw éxardy Spaxuds lepds ry Aci ry Pparply. 
cay 6¢, dwroyngicaudvuy Trav Bacwror, uh py els rods dwxavras, xupla torw 7 
dmroyigiors y Tor Oacwrav: ol 8 OagGrar pera trav d\\wy ppardpww uh pepdyTwy 
Thy Yidoy rept rdv raldwy row éx rod Ocdoou Tou éavruy. 
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children was given by the separate Oiaco, and that from their 
adverse decision the applicant could appeal to the general body of 
the Phratry. In that case the Dekeleiai, 7.e. the family or clan 
of the Dekeleiai, who formed the main body of the Phratry, had 
to choose from among themselves 5 men over 80 years of age to 
represent before the Phratry as ovv7yopo the interests of the 
6iacos in opposition to the appellant.! If the appellant was 
refused by the entire Phratry also, he had to pay a fine of 1,000 . 
drachmas to Zeus Phratrios.2 The literary evidence agrees in 
essential points with this epigraphical account of the procedure 
at enrolments in the Phratry. It seems however that in certain 
old families, which formed sub-divisions of the Phratries by the 
side of the purely religious @iaca, the vote of the Genuetai was 
sufficient in itself for the enrolment into the Phratry also, mainly 
of course because the members of such a family on account of 
their immediate or more remote right of inheritance had a greater 
interest in the child’s membership of the family in question, than 
the members of a @iacos who.were not connected by a similar 
family descent. In some circumstances it seems to have been 


1 Ibid. 26 sqq.: rhy 5¢ diadixaclay 7d AoLwdy elvac TY vorépy Erec HG Ay rd 
Kovpeoy Quon Ty Koupewrids Awarouplwy, pépew 3¢ rhy Widow dwd roi Buwyou' édv 3é 
ris BovAnrar épeivac és Anuoriweldas dv dy droyndlowvrat, éteivar aby’ édéaOas 3é 
éx’ avrois cuvnydpous roy Aexedecuw olxovy wévre dvdpas Urep rpidxovra Ern yeyovdras, 
rovrous d¢ étopxwodrw 6 pparplapxos* Kal 6 lepeds curnyopjoew ra dixatérara Kal 
obx ddoew obdéva wh bvra ppdrepa pparplfew. These words lay down the pro- 
cedure for the future, as 7d Aowdy—(cf. also line 44/5: raira 8é elvac dard 
Populwvos Apxovros)—plainly shows; they have nothing to do with the pro- 
cedure described in line 15 sqq., which took place adrixa udda, though Schoell 
op. cit., 8/9, supposes they have. Even in Schoell’s explanation of the 
passage the strange fact remains that one and the same corporation gives 
the verdict both in the first instance and at the appeal. ‘O vomos 6 
Anporiwwrdwy (line 14), which is apparently referred to in line 70 also, must 
have contained more precise details about the method of examination and 
admission, so as to explain the allusion in the words quoted above. I 
regard the separate Olaco as the bodies which voted in the first instance 
here also. , For the AexeXecaw olxos see Schoell, in the Sitzungsber. d. bayr. Ak., 
1889, p. 21, and above, p. 149, 1. 

2 The same inscr., 88sqq.: Srovu 3 a» rwr épévrwy dwroyndlowvrat Anpnoruwrldat, 
dpevtérw xidNias Spaxuas lepas ry Ad rw Pparply. This fine is reduced to 100 
drachmas in the seeond decree, 89/90. 

5 The statements in Is. 7, 15-17; 8,19; Dem. 48, 14, 82; 57, 54, agree in 
all essentials with the Demotionidai-inscr. As regards exceptions in the 
case of certain old families, in Andoc.,de Myst., 127, for instance the K ipuxes 
admit the son of Callias in spite of the opposition of Callides, and that 
obviously settled the question. In (Dem.) 59, 59 sqq. Phrastor introduced 
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possible for a private individual to offer opposition to the enrol- 
ment. The objector did this by the symbolic act of removing the 
sacrifice from the altar, and he was bound to make good his case 
by bringing a lawsuit before a court of justice, probably by a 
ypady fevias or troBoAjs.! 

After admission to the Phratry had been granted, the name of 
the new member was entered in the xowdv ypappareiov of the 
. ppatepes, also called ¢dparepixdy ypapparetov.2 Introductions into 
the Phratry at any other time except the Apaturia were 
generally speaking quite unusual, but they must have been 
sometimes allowable, at any rate in the case of adoptions, 
where it might be extremely important to the adoptor to obtain 
the full legal rights of a son for the person adopted as soon as 


his son els rods @pdrepas cal els rods Bouri8as, dy» xal abrés dorw 6 Spdorwp 
yevvirns. But there is no question about any vote of the Phrateres. 
Phrastor appealed, when the Brytidai refused the enrolment, but not to 
the Phratry ; he brought the case before a Diaitetes, and as he failed to 
take the customary oath before the Diaitetes the case was apparently 
decided against him. Perhaps however Phrastor did not venture to appeal 
to the Phrateres, and therefore the decision of the Gennetai remained 
valid on the same principle as in the Demotionidai-inscr., 1. 99 sqq.: éav 3é, 
droyngicapévuw roy Oacwray, nh épy els rods Awravras, xupla Corw 7 droyyducts 
4 Tay O.acwréy. Again in an inscr. acknowledged to be genuine by Ditten- 
berger, Syll. tnscr. gr., 98, 5, and Herm. 20, 5, 1, of yerv frat of xadoivrat Bpuridac 
formed an old family of the same kind. Appeal to a judicial decision 
occurs also in the speech of Deinarchos xpdés Kipuxas (for xara Knpixwy acc. 
to Meier* 760, 88a), in which there is a question wrepl rivos droyngicbévros 
obviously by the family of the Kjpuxes. See Meier, de bon. damnat., 90, 299. 

1 Is. 6, 22: dwedh 006’ 6 vids altro Piroxrhuwy ovvexdpet 006" of ppdropes 
eloedétavro, ANN dwrnvéxOn 1d xovpecov: here therefore the dweveyxety rd xovpecov 
seems to have been the result of the unfavourable decision of the Phrateres. 
On the other hand acc. to Dem. 43, 14. 82, it was possible for an individual 
to prevent an admission into the Phratry by himself removing the sacrifice 
from the altar; this proceeding involved xuwduvedtew (14) or bret@uvoy addy 
wotetv (82), t.¢. @ lawsuit on the subject before the dicasteria. In Is. 8, 87 a 
man is prosecuted by a Phrater for tevlas, but apparently when he was 
already of mature age. The only mention of the ypagd) UroBodjjs is in Lex. 
Seguer. 811, 83: twoBodjjs ypadh rl dorw ; cidos yxAhparos. ef ris Eyxadoly ru, 
ws UmoBorimatos ely, ypdgero UroBodjjs xal dddvra alrdv fda wewpacba. See 
Meier? 441/2. 

2 Kowdv ypauparetoy: Is.7, 16.17; Harp. Phot. Suid. sub v. ; Demotionidai- 
inscr. 96/7; g¢parepixdy ypaupyaretov: Dem. 44, 41. In the Demot.-inscr. 1. 
20/1 mention is made of 7d ypauparetov 7d év Anuoriwyidar xal rd dvriypadgor ; 
the dyriypagoy probably belonged to the AexeXecdy olxos. This proceeding is 
termed elodyeww els rods ppdrepas: Is. 6, 21; 8,19; Dem. 89, 4; 48,18; 57, 54; 
éyypddew els rods dp.: Dem. 89, 4; Is. 7, 17. 
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possible! After enrolment in the Phratry-list the child remained 
under the care of its family and relatives; the State did not inter- 
fere in its education at all. 

The individual Athenian first entered into legal relations with 
the State when he was admitted into his Deme. This took place 
upon the completion of his 17th year.* In two . nent 
recorded cases of adoption the time of year when this _ in the 
“enrolment took place is given as the Archairesia, aia 
meaning the Archairesia of the Demes; for ordinary enrolments 
no specified date is given, though they probably took place at the 
same date in all the Demes.? The method of procedure was as 
follows. : 

After the Demotai had taken an oath that they would decide 
uprightly, they examined the youth and voted on the question 
whether he was of the age required by law, and whether his pedi- 
gree satisfied the conditions legally necessary for burgess rights. 
If the Demotai refused to accept him and appeal was made to the 


1 In Is. 7. 15 the enrolment of an adopted son takes place at the Thar- 
gelia. For adoption see Meier ? 539 ff. 

2 Arist. 42,1: éyypdgporra: 3° els rods Snudras dxrwxaldexa Ern yeyovsres—cf. 
also the Schol.on Aésch. én Ctes., 122: wrodrdAdxis Eyrwpev, Sri dxd dxrwxaisexa 
érav éveypdorvro els rd Ankapxixdy of 'APnrain, a note based on Aristotle (cf. 
Schol. on Arist., Wasps, 578). That dcrwx. ér. yey. means the year after com- 
pletion of the 17th year of life, is proved by the case of Demosthenes, who 
was 7 years old when his father died (Dem. 27; 4), was a few days more 
than ten years under guardianship (Dem. 27,6 and Schaefer Dem. 3', 2, 
43 ff.), and then came of age, #.e. was enrolled in the Antapxexdy ypaupareiov. 
For the time one attained one’s majority in Attic law cf. Schaefer 3', 2, 
19 ff.; and for a refutation of the theory that enrolment in the Ané. ypaup. . 
did not take place till the 20th year, id. 1. 87/8. 

3 Passages on enrolments of adopted sons, Dem. 44, 89 and Is. 7, 27/8. 
Lipsius in Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., -1878, 299 ff., makes a distinction between the 
enrolment of adopted sons and the ordinary enrolment. That the regular 
Dokimasia of the Epheboi took place at the beginning of the Athenian 
official year, is an inference drawn by Lipsius, p. 302, from Lys. 21, 1, which 
would find some confirmation in the fact that in the 2nd cent. B.c. the 
Epheboi-year began on the Ist of Boedromion. But Ad.Schmidt, Handd.d. 
Griech. Chronol., 818 ff., seems to be justified in holding that the Dokimasia 
at the beginning of the Attic official year attested by Lysias was an ex- 
ceptional occurrence of the year 411 s.c. caused by the exceptional circum- 
stances produced by the domination of the 400. Philippi, N. Rh. Afus., 31, 
610/1, puts the Archairesia at the bezinning of the year, and supposes that 
both natural and adopted sons were admitted at the same time on that 
date. Istill consider the Archairesiai mentioned by Is. and Dem. to have 
been the Archairesiai of the Demes. 
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law courts, the Demotai elected from amongst themselves 5 pro- 
secutors. If the verdict of the dicastery was against the appellant, 
he was sold into slavery for the benefit of the state treasury ; if 
in his favour, they were compelled to enrol him in their Deme. 
After this there was yet another examination by the Boule, who 
inflicted a fine on the Demotai, if the new Demesman had not 
attnined the requisite age! The list in which his name was 
entered, is sometimes called by the same title as the Phratry-list 
Kowov ypaupareiov,? but is generally termed Anfcapxexor ypappareiov, 
i.e. the list of those who possessed the right of inheriting (Ajéts) 
their xAypos and their ovcia.8 

Upon entrance into the Deme the Athenian acquired his com- 
plete citizen-name, which consisted of his own name, the name of 
his father in the genitive case, and his Deme-name,* and became 
a political personality. From this time the State presumed that 
the young Athenian was acquainted with its laws, and was com- 


1 Arist. 42.1: éyypddovra: 3’ els rods Snudras dxrwxaldexa Ern yeyordres. Sray 
& eyypdpuvra:, Siayndltovrar wepl adrar duscavres ol Snusbrar, rparor pev el Soxotor 
yeyordvat Thy Hrxlay rh» éx Tol vépou, Kay ph Sdtwor, dwépxorvrar wadiy els waidas, 
Sebrepov 3° ef EdevOepds dort xab yéyove xara rods wopous. Exar av pev droyndi- 
owvrat py elvar AevOepor, 8 per Edlnory els 7d Sixacrhprov, ol Sé Snudrar xarnyédpous 
alpotvra: wévre [dy]8pas é& abrav, chy pev ph Obtp Sixalws eyypdgpecOar, whet 
rovrov % wods* édy Se wexhoy, rots [S]nusras éerdvayxes eyypdpew. pera Se raira 
Soxipdfter rovs éyypagévras  Bovdh, xdy ris Bbty vedrepos dxrwxaldex’ era elvat, 
fnmot [ro]ds Snuéras robs éyypdyarras. Cf. Is. 7, 28; Dem. 57,61. The ex- 
pressions for reception among the Demotai are é¢yypagjva els 7d Angcapxexdy 
ypappareior, els rods Snusras, also briefly éyypagpiva or soxiwacOjvac and the 
like. : 

? Dem. 57, 60; Lex. Seguer. 272, 27 sqq. 

3 Is. 7,27; Dem. 44, 85; Harp. Antapxixdy ypayparetovs Aloxlyns ev ry xara 
Tiudpxov (§ 18), els 8 éveypddovro ol reNewOevres TSv raldwy, ols etfv Hon Ta TaTpya 
olxovouetv, wap 5 xal robvoua yeyoréva, 3:a 7d Tay Afjtewy Apyew’ Ajtes 5’ eloly of 
re KNfpoe cal al otolat, ws xal Aclvapyos éy rp a nad’? ‘HyedSxou curryoplg uréep 
éxiuxdhpov. For the Angapy. ypaup., see L. Lange, Leipz. Stud., 1, 194 ff. 

+ Dem. 89, 9: xal ris Feovce wwrore } xard wotow wouo» wpootapaypagar’ ay 
rotro Td wapadypaupa # AANo re wAhy 6 warhp wal 6 Shuos; 80 €.g. Anuocbérns 
AnpocGévovs Tlaanevs. A decree of the Boule of 848/2 s.c. directs that 
on an dyadya of Athena shall be inscribed (rods BovA)evras rarpodev Kai Tov 
5h4u(ov): C.I.A., II. 114 B. In the case of the Phratry Demotionidai a list was 
to be drawn up every year of the children to be admitted, and it was to 
contain 7d bvoua warpodev xai rod Siyou xal ris unrpds warpodey Kai rod Siou, 
Sauppe in Ind. Schol. Goett., 1690/1, p. 4, 1.115 ff. In names of Athenian 
freewomen the Deme-name was put after the name of the father or husband 
with or without the addition of Ovydéryp or yur4; the tomb-inscrr. supply 
numerous examples. What was the custom in case of vio ex ctve Alitca 
admitted into the Deme, is uncertain. 
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petent to distinguish right from wrong, and therefore dealt with 
him henceforth directly in person.! If the newly enrolled Demes- 
man was the son of an ézixAypos, or was an orphan, he received by 
admission to the Deme the right of disposal over his property.” 
The mivag éxxAyovaorexcs, in which Athenians had to be en- 
rolled at the beginning of their 20th year, was simply a copy of 
the Angiapxixov ypaupareiov prepared for the Ayfiapxo purgess- 
to help them in their supervision of the meetings of  Tishts. 
the Ecclesia. The right of attending the Ecclesia legally be- 
longed to the Athenian as soon as he was declared of age; but 
during the period of military training which followed his enrol- 
ment in the Deme he was seldom able to exercise this right in 
practice.3 Leaving out of consideration the particular rights 
which he could not claim till later in life,t the youth enrolled in 
the Angiapxixov ypaupareiov thereby entered into full possession of. 
all the political rights included in the term émreuta. The corre- 
sponding negative expression was dripia, which might Sey ert ene 
be either partial or total. Total drizia meant depriva- Burgess- 
tion of all political rights; partial dripéa, called dripia a 
kata mpoorages, meant loss of some rights while the rest were re- 
tained.® As full political rights could he diminished by Atimia, 
so additional rights could be granted by special grants teorease of 
of honour. The ‘commonest of these rights were ‘ehte. 
dréXaa, t.e. exemption from Aerovpyiac; rpoedpia, z.e. right to a seat 
of honour at festival assemblies; oiryots év Ipvraveiw, or the right 


1 Esch. in Tim. 18. 

2 Harp., A\nitapxexdy ypauparetov. Poll. 8, 104. For the sons of érlxAnpa 
cf. Is. ap. Suid., réws; Is. 8, 81; 10, 12; for orphans, Asch. in Tim. 103. 
Orphans were however exempted from Leiturgies during the first year 
after coming of age: Lys. 82, 94. 

8 So Schaefer 86 rightly holds, in opposition to Boeckh., kl. Schr., 4, 154. 
See also Dittenberger, de ephebis Att., p.10. It is proved by Xen., Afem., 8, 
6,1. Dem. 44, 35 mentions the wivat éxxAnotagrixds. 

4 30 years was the minimum age for Bouleutai (Xen., Mem., 1, 2, 35) and 
Heliasts (Arist. 68, 8; Poll. 8, 122), 50 for Ephetai (Poll. épéra: Art. 2; Suid., 
id. ; Lex. Seguer. 188, 80), 60 for Diaitetai (Arist. 53, 4; Poll. 8, 126). For 
Athenian usage in this matter cf. the author’s Beitr., 25. 

& The locus classicus for the various kinds of dria is Andoc., de Myst., 
73 sqq. Atimia with confiscation of property is not a special form of 
Atimia but the combination of two forms of punishment, as Lipsius in 
Bursian’s Jahresber., 15, 848, rightly infers from Dem. 20, 155 syq. On 
Atimia cf. Meier, de bonis damnat., 101 ff. and van Lelyveld, de ene sure 
Altlico comment., Amsterdam, aa 
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to dine in, the Prytaneion either on one occasion or for life; and, 
lastly, distinguished men were often publicly presented with a 
crown or chaplet.! 


D. Political Divisions of the Burgess Body and other 
Associations. 


The entire free population of Athens was divided by Cleisthenes — 
into 10 Phylai or tribes: the following is the list of their names _ 
in their official order: "EpexOyis, Alynis, Havd:ovis, Acovris, 
"Axapavris, Oivyts, Kexporis, ‘Immofwvris, Alavris, and 
"Avruoxis.2 To these 10 old tribes were added in 306/5 B.c. the 
"Avreyovis, named after Antigonos I., and the Anpyrpias, named 
after Demetrios Poliorketes, and in the official order the Anti- 
gonis was assigned the first place, the Demetrias the second.* 
To these 12 the IroAewais was afterwards added, so that for 


Phylai. 


1 For these public honours see Westermann, de publ. Atheniens. honorib. ac 
praemiis, 1880. For Ateleia the exhaustive investigation by Thumser, de 
civ. Atheniens. munerib., p. 108 ff. olrnois é Ipuravely was generally granted 
to victorious Strategoi (Asch., de Fals. Leg., 80), and returning ambassadors 
(id. ib, 46, 58). For this right see Westermann p. 45 ff.,and BR. Schoell in 
Herm., 6, 14 ff., who has discussed the subject in a note upon a fragmentary 
decree of the people (C.LA., I. 8) which contains an enumeration of all 
those who could claim the right of dining during their whole life in the 
Prytaneion. For crowns and public announcement:of grants of crowns see 
Kohler in Mitth. d. dtsch. archdol. Inst. in Ath., 8, 181 ff.; Schmitthenner, de 
coronarum apud Athenienses honoribus, Berlin, 1891. 

? All the 10 Phylai occur in official order in C.I.A., II. 172, and in the 
list of Diaitetai in C.I.A., II. 943, also in ’Ed. dpx., 1883, pp. 123/4, 1. 50 sqq. 
(Dem.) 60, 27-81, also gives them in official order with the names of their 
eponymi. For these last cf. Paus. 1, 5, 2 sqq. Incomplete lists of the 
Phylai, but in official order so far as they go, in C.1.A., I. 448, 446, 447. See 
also A. Mommsen in Phil. N. F., 1, 450 ff., 1888, where he seeks to prove 
(465) that the official order was influenced partly by the relation of their 
eponymi to the customary ceremonies of the tenth of the year which fell 
under their presidency, partly by the rank of the eponymi. To me the 
whole argument and its results seem of very doubtful validity. | 

* For the creation of the Antigonis and the Demetrias cf. Plut., Demetr., 
10; Droysen, Gesch. d. Diad., 2, 119/20 (416). The Phyle Demetri&s is 
attested in inscrr. for the year 806/5: C.I.A., IL 246, On the other hand 
the circumstance that the 5th Prytany falls in the 6th month Poeseideon 
in C.1.A., Il. 238, dating from 807/6, while after the institution of the 
twelve tribes the Prytany in any ordinary year nearly always coincides 
with the corresponding month, serves to prove that in 807/6 B.c. there 
were still only 10. tribes. See Kohler in Herm. 5, 849 ff. C.LA., II. 838, 
shows the official place of the Antigonis and the Demetrias in the lists. 
See Dittenberger in Herm. 9, 899, and J. E. Kirchner, N. Rhein. Mus., 1892. 
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some time there were 13 tribes. In 200 B.c., when the ‘Arradts 
was created in honour of king Attalus I. the Antigonis and 
Demetrias were abolished, and the number of the tribes again 
became 12.1 

In the official order of the tribes the Ptolemais took the 5th, 
the Attalis the 12th place.? 

The éravypo. of the Phylai were called in unofficial language 
dpxnyéra:; statues representing them were erected on the slope 
leading up to the Acropolis and Areopagus; they 
had also special shrines in which heroic honours were 
paid to them.’ They also possessed property consecrated to them, 
chiefly parcels of land, which were let out on lease.‘ 

At the head of each tribe stood several éreAnrai ris pvAqs, 


érdvupor. 


1 From the inscr. published in the ’E¢. dpx., 1887, p. 177, it appears that 
under the archonship of Diocles there were 18 tribes and a council of 650 
members. Since this inscr. can only have been made in the period between 
the creation of the Antigonis and Demetrias and that of the Attalis, it is a 
very plausible inference that the Antigonis Demetrias and Ptolemais existed . 
side by side for some time, and that the two first were abolished when the 
Attalis was created. See Philios 179 ff, For the list of Proedroi in 'A@ny. 
6, p. 271, no. 4, the explanation I suggested in Phil. 89, 878 ff., will not hold 
good, and some other must be found. See Spangenberg, de Athen. publicia 
instilutis aetate Maced. commutatis, p. 84/5, Halle, 1884; Beloch, in the Jahrb. 
J. cl. Phil., 1884, 481 ff.; Philios 182, 8. Acc. to Paus. 1, 8,6; 1, 6,8; 1, 5,5 
the Ptolemais was founded in honour of Ptolemy Philadelphos (285-247) ; 
acc. to Beloch, who argues from the datum that the Ptolemais and the 
Demos Berenikidai (cf. Steph. sub v.) were founded simultaneously, it was 
in honour of Ptolemy Euergetes (247-221). Foundation of Attalis in honour 
of Attalos I., Polyb. 16, 25; Liv. 31, 15; Paus. 1, 5, 5; 1, 8, 1. 

? For the position of the Ptolemais and Attalis in the official order of the 
tribes cf. C.I.A., IL. 465, 471. 

3 Paus. 1,5,1. Wachsmuth 1, 165; 2,1, 248 ff. 'Ewdévupo is their usual 
name (cf. e.g. Suid. s.v.) they are called dpyyéra: by Aristoph. ap. Lex. 
Seguer. 449, 14. Among special shrines of the Eponymoi, who naturally all 
had their Heroa, I may mention the ‘Irro@dévrioy on the road to Eleusis: 
Paus. 1, 38, 4; C.I.A., Il. 567b; the lepdy rod Mavdlovos: C.I.A., II. 558, 556, 
559, 554b, whose priest is mentioned C.I.A., II. 1179, 554b; the lepdy rod 
Kéxporos: C.I.A., I. 822, col. 1, 1. 9, 58, 62, 88; 824a, col. 2, 1. 24; II. 1276. 
"Apx. Se\rlov, 1889, p. 11= Bull. 18, 257 ; the Alyetow: Harp., ¢.v. Lex. Seguer. 
854, 8; Paus. 1, 22, 5. A lepeds of Erechtheus: Bull. 12, 881. ‘Arrddou 
érwvipov: C.I.A., Il, 1670, III. 800; @ lepeds rod éwwrtpou: II. 898, 431, cf. 
II. 1664. 

4 Cf. Dem. 24, 8, (Dem.) 58,14. The presidents of the Erechtheis are to 
have supervision over the lands leased: C.I.A., II. 564; see also 565. In 
Samos has been found a 8pos repévous exwwipwy AOhvnG(e)y: C. Curtius, Inschr. 
u. Stud. z. Gesch. v. Samos., p. 9, Liibeck, 1877. 
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who were chosen annually by the Phyle, probably by election,' 
Constitution 28nd were bound to give in accounts of their year of 
of the Phylal. office at its expiration.? The émpeAnrai ris pvAjs had 
in their hands the administrative business of the tribe, and had 
to see that the decrees passed by the tribe were carried out. 
Among the particular tasks incumbent upon them are mentioned 
holding the tribal-assemblies, supervising the property of the 
Phyle, recording and publishing tribal decrees, receipt of rents, 
and, if necessary, distraint against the tenants, and payment of 
moneys voted by the Phyle. In their financial business they were 
assisted by a rayuds.2 The members of the various tribes assembled 
on fixed dates in Athens in tribal assemblies called dyopai, where 
they voted in secret on matters concerning their particular tribe.* 
These tribal dyopai elected theit own officials, and also a special 
class of state-officials who, as e.g. the extraordinary re:xozowoi, 
tadporotoi, and tpeyporotoi, were responsible for the performance of 
that portion (i.e. a tenth part) of any public work that was im- 
posed on their tribe.5 

Further, the Choregoi Gymnasiarchoi and Hestiatores were also 
elected at these dyopai.6 Of the tribal decrees that have been . 


1 C.LA., IT. 564: of éwiuednral of del xaOiordyevon car’ éviaurév. 8 éxcpednral: 
C.1.A., IL. 1209. : 

2 C.1LA., 567d: dvaypdya s rbde 7d Yigiopa rods éwiuedntas Tis pudj7js ev 
oThAats UBivats kal orjoa Thy wey ev Ty AckArnmely, Thy 5¢ ry ‘Ierodwrriy: Et 
3 dvddwya yévnrat, AcylcacGat ry Pvdg. The ed6dvy is proved by (Dem.) 58, 
14-18, There it says of the Phyletai, § 15: dor’ éxelvous xdNorhy adtod 
xarayvovat, but perhaps without legal effect, for that would certainly 
require a verdict of a dicastery. 

% Holding tribal assemblies: C.IA., II. 564. Supervision of property of 
tribe: II. 564. Recording tribal decrees: II. 554, 557. Receipt of rents. 
and distraint on tenants: II.565. Making payments: II. 558, 559. - Men- 
tion of a raulas: IT. 565, 1209. 

4C.LA., Il. 555: rp xupla dyopa xpuBin»y ynowandvww rd(v pudrerav) ev 
dxporé\e. Decree of the Pandionis, é» ry d-yopa(c) ry werd Mavdia: II. 554b. 
Mommeen, Heort., 889, places the Pandia sacrifice on the 14th of Elaphebo- 
lion just after the State Dionysia, from which we may conclude that the 
xdpias dyopai were held at the convenient time of state festivals, when most 
members of the tribe were present in Athens. C.I.A., II. 564 says of the 
émmeAnral: édv rivos Séyrat (sc. “Aptoroudyn) dudarif{ovras ret pure? Bray dyopdy — 
TOW. 

5 Esch. in Ctes. 27,80. As a rule the Boule appointed from among its 
own members a committee of 10 rpinporooi. Cf. Arist. 46, 1: woetrar (7 
Bovdh) 52 ras rpefpes Séxa Avdpas €E alvra@y] éXouévn rpinporolous. (But Sandys 
following Kenyon reads a[rdvrwy].) 

6 Dem. 89, 7; 21,18. Antiph., de Choreut., 11; ¢f. also 13. 
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preserved, most are decrees of honour, sometimes in favour of 
Choregoi, praising them for excellent performance of their Chore- 
giai, granting them crowns or even Ateleia either temporarily or 
for life; sometimes other private individuals are honoured in the 
same way for various regsons.! There are, however, some Phyle 
decrees which have reference to the administration of the property 
of the Phyle.? 

Each Phyle was composed: of a number of Demes. Whether 
these were originally 10 in each Phyle can neither be affirmed nor 
denied with certainty. In later times at any rate the 
total number of Demes had risen considerably above ; 
100; for we have literary evidence that there were 174 of them, 
and the Demes known to us by name outnumber even this. It 
goes without saying that the Demes varied considerably in size. 
Acharnai, for instance, and the metropolitan Demes certainly had 
a very large number of inhabitants, while on the other hand ata 
Diapsephesis in Halimus. only 73 demotai were present, and at 
Myrrhinus the quorum at a meeting of the Deme was 30 members.* 


Demes. 


1 Decrees of honour to Choregoi: C.LA., IT. 558, 5545 to a cwppomorys : 
Bull. 12, 149, Decrees granting Ateleia one for several years, the other for 
life, in return for leiturgies: II. 557, 554b. Other decrees of honour: 
II. B55, 558, 559, 562, 567. Cf. also Aésch. tn Ctes. 41. 

2 Tribe decree concerning supervision of tribe property: C.I.A., II. 564; 
for letting the same: II. 565. 

* For the administration of the Attic Demes cf. Otto Muller, de demts 
Att., Gdttingen, 1880. B. Haussoullier, la vie municipale en Attique, Paris, 
Thorin, 1884. 100 Demes the original number: Hdt. 5,69. Herodian, x. 
u. AEE., p. 17, 8: “Apagdhy els raw éxardv ipwuw. Cf. Sauppe, de dem. urb., p. 5. 
But see p. 147, 1 and Strub. 896: ’Edevoted re ela Eva raw éxardv éBdSounxorra 
Shuwy wpds S¢ xal rerrdpwv, &s gacw, ovdéva rwv AdAwy wrdpaxev. Kodhler’s 
suggestion in Mitth. d. disch. arch. Inst., 10, 108 ff., that the increase in 
the number of Demes took place by a single act of the sovereign people at 
the time of the second founding of the fleet by Themistocles and the in- 
stitution of the Trittyes, now loses its main support through the discovery 
of the fact that Cleisthenes had already created the Trittyes before. Cf. 
Arist, 21, 4. 

‘ Acharnai the largest Deme: Thuc. 2, 19,20. See Herbst in Phil., 46, 
571 ff. Pirssus was divided into a number of rpiaxdédes: C.I.A., II. 589. 
For Halimus cf. Dem. 57, 9, 10, for Myrrhinus C.I.A., 11.578. I do not 
think it probable that the 80 demotai at Myrrhinus had to be unanimous 
' for their resolution to be valid, as Szinto, Untersuch. ab. d. att. Burgerr., 
83 ff., thinks. To judge by the Prytany lists there must have been in 
Attica Demes which kept aloof from public affairs, and were not repre- 
sented in the Boule. See Kohler, in Mitth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst. in Ath., 
4, 105/6. 
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As in the case of the Phylai, so the Demes also had their especial 
Eponymoi worshipped in the Deme as heroes.! 

The Attic demes were communities with communal constitu- 
tions, but without separate political rights; the Deme of Eleusis 
Constitution W28 the only one which still retained from the period 
of the Demes. of its old autonomy the right of coinage.? The entire 
citizen population of the individual Demes was divided into 
Syora1, members domiciled within the Deme concerned, and the 
so-called éyxexrnuévor, who merely resided in the Deme concerned 
but had their proper domicile in another Deme. In return for the 
privilege of residing in a Deme not their own the éyxexrypévor paid 
a fixed contribution called éyxryrixdv, from which they might 
indeed be released by decree of the Deme, but even in that case 
their status in the Deme remained that of strangers.® 

The éyxryrixov, together with the financial contributions of the 
Demotai and the revenues from the communal property of the 
Deme (which consisted mostly of landed estates, let out to tenants), 
formed the funds of the Deme treasury out of which the communal 
expenses of the Deme were met.* 

For the communal government of the Deme no universally valid 
scheme can be made out. All Demes had a Sypapxos or president, 


1 Sauppe, de demis urb., p. 6 ff., gives a collection of all the known deme- 
eponymi. Cf. C.I.A., II. 1191, found at Rhamnus, which mentions a lepeds 
fipwos apxryérou. 

* For Eleusis see Kdhler in Mitth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst. in Ath., 4, 261 ff, 

§ Dem. 50, 8 distinguishes Syuérac and éyxexrnuévo. C.I1.A., II. 589= 
decree of Pirssus in honour of Callidamas from Cholleidai: redei» 5¢ adrdv 
7d abra réd\n ev rp Shuw dwep dy xal Tletpace’s cal wh éxrAéyew wap avrov roy 
Sipapxor 7d éyxryrixéy. But that Callidamas was still not counted a Demotes 
follows from the words: xal cvveoriGoOar KadXdduavra pera Ietpacéwy é» Arace 
rots lepots xAhy ef wou avrois Tletpasedow vdpupsy dorw elorévar, A\Aw dé wh. Cf. II. 
582. 


* pusOuioers TeuevGy part of the receipts of the Deme treasury, Dem. 57, 68. 
We possess leases of communal property granted by Aixone and Pirsous. 
C.I.A., Il. 1055, 1059. Cf. also II. 570. Communal pasture land at Aixone 
whose évyducov was let by lease: Mitth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst. in Ath., 4, 201. 
At Pirseus the theatre too was the property of the Deme. See IL 578. 
In II. 588 occurs a peculiar ceremony in some deme of unknown name, 
éwapxh, hy éxdpxovra: ol Snudra dwd ris dpxfis Exacros fs dy Adxer. On the 
financial payments of the Demotai for purposes of the Deme see Thumser, 
de civ. Atheniens. munerib., p. 102 ff. For the difficult inser. C.I.A., I. 570, 
see Szanto Untersuch. ab. d. att. Bargerr., 87 ff. 

5 For the Deme officials see O. Miller 49 ff., and for the Demarchoi, 
Haussoulier, 94 ff. . 
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appointed apparently by lot and annually.! Just like the state 
officials, the Sjuapxos had the right érc:BoAnv émBddAew within his 
sphere of duty.? Since the Deme was a subdivision of the State, 
the Demarch exercised both state functions and communal ones. 
To the former class belonged the duty of collecting debts due to 
the State, and, if necessary, distraining for them; collecting the - 
tithes or percentage of the crops of the demotai due to the 
Eleusinian deities; drawing up the list of demotai liable to be 
recruited for manning the fleet; and lastly keeping the survey 
book or cadastral register of his Deme.? In his capacity as com- 
munal official, the Demarch kept the Angtapxexov ypayparetov, con- 
voked and presided over meetings of the Deme, and saw that the 
decrees of the Deme were carried out.* He further was responsible 
for public order in his Deme; had to offer certain sacrifices at 
certain festivals; and was at the head of the entire finance 
management of the Deme, in which last duty he was assisted by 
one or two rapia:, who were likewise appointed by lot in all 
probability.© Besides the Demarch there were in some Demes 


1 Lex. Seguer. 287, 8: Shpapxos’ 6 rod Shuov Apywy. Exacros 6¢ ray Kara rh 
Xdpay Shuwy Apxovra elye rv rpoierdpuevoy airod. Miller, 49/50, rightly infers 
from C.I.A., II. 570: rods uev Apxovras rod dpyuplov d(&6)xpews xvapevew Scou 
éxdorn 4 d(pxh &)pxe: that the Demarch was appointed by lot, for he too had 
charge of funds. Cf. also Dem. 57, 25. 

2 C.I.A., II. 573b. Decree of the Deme Pireeus: eldy ris*re rovrwy rapa 
raora roe? (enters the Thesmophorion without permission of the priestess), 
éx:Bodhy ér(:)Bardvra row Sjuapyxov x.7.d. 

® C.1A., I. 79: éxxparrévrwr S¢ of Shuap(xo). Cf. the caradixn of Arche- 
ptolemos and Antiphon in Plut., Anttph., 27; Didot, p. 1016. Harp., Suid., 
Hesych., s. verb. Lex Seguer. 199, 4; 287,8; 242, 16. Schol. on Aristoph., 
Clouds, 87. Dittenberger, Syll., 18. Out of every 100 medimnoi of barley 
one éxre’s, every 100 medimnoi of wheat one juexréow had to be given sow 
Beotv. exréyew Sé [rods S]yudpxous xara rods Shuovs xal wapadcdévac rots lepowo.ots 
Trois 'EXevowd0ev "EXevowdde. Drawing up the carddoyo: Dem. 50,6. For the 
land-register kept by the Demarch, cf. Harp., d#pyapxos, and compare with 
that passage, C.1.A., II. 1055, 1059. The distribution of the Theoricon was . 
likewise a duty of the Demarchs. Cf. Dem. 44, 37; and C.I.A., I. 163. 

4 Keeping-the Angiapxixdy ypauparetow: Dem. 57,60. Harp. dypapxos. Con- 
voking and presiding over the assembly of the Demes: Harp., #b.; C.LA., 
II., 578. Recording and publishing decrees of Deme: C.LA., II., 578, 575, 
579, 581, 585. "Ed. dpx., 1888, 28. The Demarch conducted into the theatre 
tlose honoured with Proedria: C.I.A., II. 589. Mitth. d. dtsch. Arch. Inst. 
in Ath., 4,196. "Ed. dpy., 1888, 28. 

5 Acc. to the law quoted in Dem. 48, 57/8 the Demarch had to see to the 
burial of those who died in the Deme. Cf. also C.I.A., II. 578b, 841, where 
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other ordinary or extraordinary officials of very varied. character, 
mostly religious functionaries.! In the case of Pirzus for instance 
we hear of épiorac.2 In a decree of honour from Aixone mention is 
made of 4 officials selected by lot ieporoaot eis ro THs “HBys iepov, 
2 cwhpovicrai and.a «ppvg, who were all employed in the zawyis of 
Hebe ; further a lepeds trav ‘HpaxAedav, a igpeta trys “HBys xat THs 
"AAxpuyyys, and an dpxwv also in the service of those deities.’ Again, 
‘for Halimus we have evidence of a priest of Heracles appointed 
by lot from among the most prominent Demotai.* A decree of © 
Athmonon is passed in honour of 6 pepdpyat, who obviously were 
officials responsible for the sacrifices at the Amarysia.5 The 3 
érityytat or valuers at Pirssus who are mentioned in connexion 
with the letting of the theatre to the lessees must be regarded as 
a special committee .for the purpose, and so also must the 3 
Demotai of Aixone who assisted the Demarch and the treasurers 
at the sale of the olive trees on a parcel of land let on lease.® 

Like the State magistrates, the officials of the Deme had to 
undergo a dokimasia before entering upon office, to take an oath 
of good conduct in their office, and also to render their accounts 


it is decreed that if any Demotes took wood, faggots, leaves, etc., from the 
lepdy of Apollo Erithaseos, a» 52 édedOepos 7, Godoe: adrdy 6 leped(s) pera rod 
Snudpxou wrerr}xovra Spaxuais xal wapadwoe: rodvoua avrov rw Bacidel Kal Ty BovAy 
xara 7d Widioua Tis Bou(A)is xal rod Shuou Trav ’AOnvaiwy. Sacrifices offered by 
the Demarch : II. 578, 570. "Ed. dpx., 1887, p. 98. He collects the mcduwces 
repevov that are due: Dem. 57, 63, and also the éyxrnricéy: C.I.A., IT. 589. 
Demarch and Tamiai directed by Deme decree to make payments out of 
funds of Deme: C.LA., II. 579, 585. C.I.A., II. 570, shows 2 Tamai, but at 
Eleusis there seems to have been only one: II. 574; in 'E¢. dpx. 1884, 78/4 
payment is made by the Demarch at Eleusis. C.LA., II. 570, shews that 
the rapla: at Plotheia were chosen by lot. That there was an dvriypadeds 
in all Demes, cannot be inferred with certainty from the solitary example 
of Myrrhinus in C.1.A., II. 575. 

1 See Haussoullier, 186 ff. for the priestly officials, 151 ff. on the 
sanctuaries and cults, 162 ff. on the festivals of the various Demes. 

2 C.LA., II. 578b: dvaypdyac 82 rbde 7d Wigioua rods dpiordas werd Tod Snudpxov 
kal orijcat xpos Ty dvaBdoe Tob Oeopopoplov. This psephism gives regulations 
for the use of the @ecpopépow at Pirteus. For dpiwral, cf. Lex. Seguer. 287 , 
18. Hypereid. pro Huxenipp., 18 ff. Boeckh in C.LGr., LII. 705. 

3 C.LA., ID. 581. 

4 Dem. 57, 46. 62. 

5 C.LA., II. 580: éwecdh of pepdpyac ol ex’ ’Avrixdelous Apxovros xadds xal 
prorluws Tév Ovary érepedHOnoay cal Toy kowcyv x.r.a. Kohler rightly regards 
them as treasurers of some kind. 

6 C.I.A., I. 578, 1055. 
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for scrutiny after laying down office.’ This scrutiny took place 
before the e’@uvos.2 In the Deme Myrrhinus the audit tribunal 
consisted of an evévvos, who acted as judge and assessed the 
damages for any offence proved against the ex-official, next a 
Aoytorys, who checked the accounts, lastly 10 elective cvvyopor, 
who gave their verdict by ballot after being sworn in by the 
Demarch, who also presided over the tribunal. 

From this verdict appeal could be made to the assembly of the 
Deme, which gave the final decision under oath. In case of 
condemnation by the assembly of the Deme the fine previously 
imposed was increased fifty per cent. In all affairs of the Deme - 
the final decision rested with the Deme-assembly or dyopd.* That 
body decided both judicial and administrative matters. Judicial 
decisions took place at the e@wa of the Deme-officials under 
certain circumstances, as we have seen. Again, in a decree of the 
Deme Piraeus mention is made of a court of justice, from which 
the Demarch obtains confirmation of an éBoAy imposed by him, 
he himself acting as «icaywye’s ; this court is to be identified with | 
the Deme-assembly.6 In Aixone the Deme-assembly acted as a 
court of arbitration in cases brought by the Demarch, who, as 
representative of the Deme-interests, was assisted by ovvdcxor, 
against those who had covenanted to pay éyvdmuov, but had for 

1 Dokimasia of Deme-officers: Dem. 57, 25/6. 46.47. A fragment of a 
- Deme-official’s oath on entering on office is contained in a decree of Scam- 
bonidai of the 5th century: cal 74 xow(d) 7A ZeauSwnddy cw xal droduow 
wapa rdv edOuvoy rd xafjxov. Kirchhoff conjectures that the officials who 
took this oath were the leporool. Cf. also C.1.A.,L 2. Oath of the et@uvos 


and Aoyr}s at Myrrhinus: II. 578. We have proof that e0@v»a was re- 
quired from the dfpuapxos (C.1.A., II. 578), the lepororol (IL 581), and the 
raulac (II. 571). 

2 C.LA., I. 2 and II. 571 make the scrutiny take place before the edOuvos 
and in the second inscr. he is assisted by wdpedpor. 

% The system of ef@uva described above as in force in the Deme Myrrhinus, 
is recorded in C.I.A., II. 578. I believe the context there justifies my 
identification of the ovrfyopx mentioned in line 14 with the 10 elective 
officers mentioned in ll. 17 and 24. That the audit officials here concerned 
were merely Deme-officials is correctly maintained by Kohler, ad loc., in 
opposition to R. Schoell, de Synegoris att., p. 29 ff. 

‘On the Deme meetings cf. Miller 83 ff; Haussoullier 11 ff "Ayopd 
means (1) the market-places of the various Demes: C.I.A., I. 2; II. 571, 
578, (2) the assembly of the Demotai: II. 585., Dem. 44, 86; Lex. Seguer. 
8327: d-yopda cuvddprov pudrerdy xal Snuoray olovel cvANoyos. 

® C.LA., IL. 578, 578b : eldy ris re rovrwy rapa rabra roel, éxeBorry éx(:)Sardvra 
Thy Shpapxov elodyer(v) els 7d Sixacrhpioy xpupevoy rois wbuos of xeivrar repl 
TOUTWY. 
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some reason or other omitted to do so.1 The Deme-assembly acted 
as a judicial tribunal in the daydiors also. This last process 
was instituted, sometimes by decree of the whole people in all 
Demes alike, in order to detect those who had illegally obtained 
enrolment as citizens; sometimes in single Demes, by decree of 
the Deme, e.g. if the Anftapyixdy ypapparetov had been lost.2 In 
this case also the Demotai were first sworn in to give their 
verdict impartially. Then the names of the individual Demotai 
were called over, and each name was voted upon by ballot, by 
means of pebbles placed in a balloting urn.3 If any one were 
ejected from the Deme by this vote and he acquiesced in the 
verdict, he simply lost his burgess-rights. If however he appealed 
to a heliastic court, as he was legally entitled to do, and the court 
confirmed the decision of the Deme, the appellant was sold into 
slavery.* Lastly, the Deme-assembly exercised judicial functions 
at the above described enrolment of young Athenians in the 
Anfapyixov ypaupareov, which was always preceded by a ballot 
to decide whether the enrolment should be allowed or not. 

It was a common characteristic of all judicial decisions of the 


1 Cf. the decree of the Deme Aixone, published and explained by Lolling 
in Mitth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst. in Ath., 4,199 ff. Xévdiucon are mentioned again 
in another inscr. from Aixone, #b., 196. Cf. also Haussoullier 87 ff. 

*? The general dayjgiors in the archonship of Callias 3846/5 is the only 
one about which we possess detailed information. Cf. Philoch. and 
Androt. ap. Harp, s.v. Schol. to Esch. in Tim. 77, Dionys. Dein. 11. dkayy- 
giors in an individual Deme is attested by Dem. 57, 26.60. Cf. Blass, att. 
Beredsamk., 2, 584 ff.; 8,428. The Potamioi were notorious, Ws padlws dexd- 
evar tods wapeyypdxrous. Cf. Harp., Iorauéds. For Halimus cf. Harp., 
‘Ayacxnjjs. 

* The oath of the Demotai was: YnguetoOar yoy 17 Sixasordry Kal obre 
xdpiros vex’ odr' &xOpas. Cf. Dem. 57, 68. For the special procedure at 
diayyngrors cf. Dem. 57, 8-14. Acc. to Pol). 8, 18 g’AAa were used as Yigdo at 
the ballot. Suid., s.c., also says that the voting took place xpyBénv. Cf. 
also Harp., Suid., Hesych., s.v., Lex. Seguer. 489, 82. 

‘ Dionys., Hypoth., to Is. 12: étéracw yerécOac rev wodtrdv Kard Shpous, rov 
b¢ droyngicbévra bd TS» Snuordy ris rodsrelas pr) meréxew Trois dé ddixws dxo- 
Yudico betow Epeoww els 7d Stxacrhprov élvat, rporxarecapévas rovs Snudras, xal édy 
70 Sevrepov eteheyxPGor, werpacba: avrovs kai ra xphuara elvar Snudoia to which 
may be added from Lex. Seguer. 440, 8: ef 8& éexpdret, dvehauBdvero els rip 
roktrelav, The matter could also be brought before a Diaitetes after the 
dtayyjdiors, and before it came before the heliastic court. Cf. Is.12,11. The 
case 13 brought against the Demarco and Demotai. Cf. Is. 12,11. But 
nevertheless the representative of the Demos has the first word, and is 
therefore accuser. Cf. Dem. 57, 1.4. For judicial proveedings of this kind 
see Dem. 57, 60; Asch. in Tim. 77, 78, 114, . 
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Deme that the Demotai had to take an oath before voting.' 
Further, all the more important decisions affecting the adminis- 
tration of the Deme were passed by the Deme-assembly. The 
‘Deme-decrees we possess shew that this assembly decreed crowns, 
proedria, ateleia and exemption from éyxryrixov ; made rules for the 
auditing of the accounts of the officials; passed measures about 
the leasing of the estates of the Deme; voted out of the yearly 
revenues specified sums of money for specified purposes, and laid 
down general directions for the management and use of the com- 
munal property of the Deme.* 

The zpirrves instituted by Cleisthenes were intermediate ii in size 
between the Phylai and the Demes. They were undoubtedly 
uniform in size or nearly so, and formed therefore a 
more convenient basis for the distribution of State 
taxation than the Demes which were so unequal to one another. 
Every Phyle was divided into 3 such ztpirrves, which again were 
divided into a number of Demes, varying according to the size of 
the Demes. The Trittyes known to us are as follows: in the tribe 
Pandionis, Iaanets, Muppwovorn, and probably Kvda@yvaeis; in 
Acamantis, Kepapets; in Oineis, Aaxiddar, @pidoro. and perhaps 
"Evaxptets ; in Hippothontis, "EAevoivio: and Ietpauets.$ 

From these names which, with one exception, are identical with 
names of Demes, we may infer that the rprris was named as 
arule after the largest of the Demes composing it. The system 


1 So at the audits: C.I.A., II. 578 1. 20 sqq.; if the Deme-assembly acted 
as court of appeal: Mitth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst. in Ath., 4, 201, 206; at the 
Siayndrors: Dem. 57, 9. 26; Asch. in Tim. 78; at enrolments in the Antap- 
XiKdy ypaupareiop : Dem. 87, 61; Is. 7, 28; Aviat: 42,1. 

? Honour-decrees: C.LA., II. 578, 574, ‘B75, 579, 580, 581, 582, 584, 585, 589. 
Mitth., 4, 194/5, 196/7. Decrees about ed@uva : II. 571, 578. Decree as to 
leasing the theatre at Pirsus: II. 578. Votes of money, dd rijs xpocddou 
rav Snuoray: II. 579; ex ris StocnAoews TaY wepdyrwy xpnudrwy Trav éri Oeco- 
ppdorou Apyovros: II. 585. Decree giving general directions for finance: II. 
570. 

5 For the institution of these Trittyes by Cleisthenes, cf. Arist. 21, 4. 
(A)eipe Tla(t)avciv rperrds red(e)urg, Apxerac 5¢ Muppwovel(wy) rpir(ris): Ditten- 
berger , Syll., 8301=C.1.A., IV. 2, 517a. Tasancéwy rarrés and K—: C.1.A., IT. 2, 
‘871, where, acc. to Kohler, Mitth. d. arch. Inst. in Ath., 7, 110, K(v8a0nvacéwy 
tprrés), should probably be read. (Kep)ayéwy rprrés: C.LA., 1.500; Aan-- 
addy rprris: I. 502; (8)e(ip’) "Ewx(axp)éwy rpirris redeura, Opaciwy 5¢ Apxerat 
rpirrés: Dittenberger 800=C.I.A., 1V. 2, 517b; 'Eraxpéwy rpirrts: II. 1058; 
(detp’ "Ede)vowlwe (rp)irrds reX(e)urg TMecpascy Sé rperrds Apxerar: Dittenberger 
299=C.I.A., 1.517, Cf. also Hesych., ‘Pwrirs from pwriris. 

See Gmil Szanto in Hermes, 1892, p. 812 sq. 
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of the Trittyes, with a rpirrvapyos at the head of each, was after- . 
wards used mainly for military purposes.! 

Another kind of subdivision of the Athenian burgess body was 
the ¢parpiac or darpia, reorganised by Cleisthenes. Of such 
Phratries we may now regard as attested by inscrip- 
tions, "Ayviddac and Anporwvida: with certainty, by 
restoration @eppexwvidar or @eppixcada:, and with some probability 
Avadcis.2 At the head of the Phratry stood, as a rule, a iepets of 
the patron god of the Phratry, and also the ¢parpiapxos, who was 
elected by the Phrateres or members of the Phratry, and had 
custody of the xowdv ypayparetov, managed the business of the 
Phratry, and presided at its meetings. In the larger Phratries 
there may have been several ¢parpiapxo.’ Every Phratry had its 
own place of assembly, where its religious central point was 
situated, and could pass resolutions which were valid so far as owas 
authority of the Phratry extended.‘ 


1 Acc. to Esch. in Ctes. 80, the Trittyes elected officers, ra dnudo1a xphuara 
Siaxepitexy. That they served military purposes seems to be shown by 
Plat., Rep., 5, 475, where Socrates says to Glaucon: xal phy piroripous ye, ws 
€y@uat, xadopas, Sri, dv wh orparnyioa: Sbvwvra, rpirrvapxodor. In the proposi- 
tion of Dem. 14, 28, each Trittys was to supply crews for 10 ships. Kuirch- 
hoff makes C.I.A., I. 517 refer to this. C. Schaefer, in Mitth. dtsch. arch. 
Inst. in Ath., 5, 85 ff., seems to make too much of the military importance 
of the Trittys. In late inscrr. (first instance 299/8 B.c.), the rpirrdapyo in 
conjunction with the éferacrys supply money for erecting inscr.-stelai : 
©.1.A., I. 297, 298, and statues: II. 300. 

? For the Phratries, cf. 148 ff. "Ayviddac: C.1.A., II. 16538; Mitth., 12, 287 ; 
Anporwwvtdac: C.1.A., II. 841b; Ind. Schol. Goett. 1890/1, p. 3; Oeppixwvidar, 
Mitth., 2, 186, or Oeppexeddac: II. 1652; Avarets: IIT. 600. Zaxvddac (11. 1062) 
and ’Edacldac (Ind. Schol. Goett. 90/1, p.11) may just as probably be families. 
It does not necessarily follow from Asch., Fals. Leg., 147,that the Phratry 
to which the Eteobutadai belonged was called by their name. Sauppe, de 
phratrits Att., 10 ff., Gdtt., 1886, counts the Kypuxes and the Tiraxldac and 
Ovpywvida: among the Phratries, on the authority of Et. M. 760, 83 sqq. C. 
Schaefer in the Pforta Progr., 1888, p. 80 ff., regards ’Ayiddar, Anuoriwvidac 
and Oespixwvldac as complexes of several Phratries. 

8 A iepeds of Zevs Ppdrpios : Ind. Schol. Goett. 90/1, p.3; Pparplapxos: C.1.A., 
II. 599. 841b, Ind. Schol. Goett., ib. For the functions of the ¢parplapxos see 
especially the inscrr. last quoted. Two ¢pdrpiapxo: in the xowdy Avadéwy : 
II. 600. Dem. 57, 28 shows that the ¢parplapxos was elected ; II. 841b, that 
the xowdy ypaupuaretoy was in his keeping. 

4 Phratry-decrees, C.I.A., II. 598, 599, 600, 841b ; Ind. Schol. Goett. 1890/1, 
p. 8 ft.; C.LA., II. 599 was set up (EumpocOer r)od Pparp(lov), 841b, rpbobev rot 
Bwpot Aexedecdoww. Cf. Steph. Byz., dparpla: Néyerar xal ppdrpiov rérros, év @ ol 
ris adris pparplas ovvdyorra. Cf. also Poll. 8, 52. A’ meeting of the 
Phrateres is called dyopd in Ind, Schol. Goett., p. 4, 1. 85. 
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There seems sufficient evidence to prove that the Ionic tribes 
continued to exist, nominally at any rate, even after 
the reforms of Cleisthenes.! 

It is natural enough in itself, and also attested by express 
evidence, that the old families or clans continued in existence 
after the time of Cleisthenes, though without retain- 
ing any political importance. As a rule each genos 
was headed by an dpxwy rod yévovs, and other officers also are 
mentioned. 

These old families still kept their lists of members after Cleis- 
thenes, as they had done before, and in those lists the new-born 
children were entered.* It was in itself allowable for the newly 
instituted @iaco to keep lists of members and to enrol the names 
of new-born children in these lists at the Apaturia. But since 
the @iavo had no family traditions, and the lists would have 
only private importance, it is not very probable that such 
lists were kept by them at all. The cult of Zeus Herkeios and 


Ionic Phylai. 


Tévn. 


1 In an inscr. composed before the establishment of the Hadrianis, 
C.1.A., III. 2, mention is made of a Zeds Tedéwv, who, however, acc. to 
Benfey in the Gott. Nachr., 1877, p.1f£, may simply be Zeus the god of 
lightning, from -yedet, which, acc. to Hesych.eAdurev, @ word used of 
lightning. In the Bulletin, 1879, 8, p. 69=C.1.A., II. 844, in an Attic-inscr. 
of the 4th cent. payments for sacrifices are made éx« ray PvdAoBacitxay, 
which again speaks for the continued existence of the Ionic tribes. See 
also Droysen in Herm. 14, 587. Philippi, Bettr., p. 168, 172, also agrees that 
they still survived. Arist. 57, 4 shows that there were still ¢uAcBacue’s 
in Aristotle's day. 

2 Arist. 21, 6. The latest treatise on Attic families is Toepffer, att. 
(renealogte, 1889. For such families becoming extinct, Isocr. 8, 88. 

3 For the internal constitution of the yévy see Dittenberger in Herm. 
20, 7 f& Toepffer, att. Geneal., p. 20 ff. One dpxywy of the Eumolpides 
and Kerykes: ’E¢. dpx., 1883, p. 88, and so also perhaps in C.I.A.. II. 605, 
where Toepffer reasonably considers dpxovra a stonecutter’s blunder for 
Epxovras. “Apywy of the Amynandridai: C.I.A., III. 1276; of the Bacchiadai: 
II. 1825, III. 97; of the Salaminioi: Mitth., 4, 265. For the method of 
appointment of the dpywy we have two pieces of information: 'E¢. dpx. 
1883, p. 83: rods Apxovras rovs del xadiorauévous ¢& éxarépou tol yévous. ‘"AOHy. 
VI. 274: (7)o» del Aa»(x)dvovra Apx(ovra rod yév)ous. These are not sufficient 
for definite conclusions. A raulas of the Amynandridai: ITI. 1276; of the 
"Eumolpidai: IIT. 5. ’Apycepeds xal -yeve(dpyys) of the Kerykes: III. 1278; 
iepouwjuoves in the family of the Salaminioi: Mitth., 4, 265. Decrees of 
families occur in C.I.A., IT. 596, 597, 605. "Eq. dpx., 1883, 83. 

4 Enrolment of a child among the yervfra: is attested by Is. 7, 15-17, 48; 
in the case of the Brytidai by (Dem.) 59, 59-61; the Kerykes, Andoc., de 
Myst., 125 sqq. See also Philippi, Bestr., etc., p. 168 ff. 
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Apollo Patroos was common to all the families, as also to the 
Oiacor.! 
There still survived from ancient times a number of federations 
of communities for religious purposes, of which I will here mention 
Religious Oly the three attested by inscriptions: the “Ezaxpreis, 
Polite the Mecdyeo. and the TerparéAas. There was an 
dpywy at the head of the Meodyeo and the TerpardAes.? 
Beside these associations instituted by the State and either still 
possessing constitutional importance or retaining recollections 
Private and survivals of it from former times, there was at 
Associations. Athens, as a result of the unlimited freedom.of associ- 
ation permitted there, a considerable number of private societies. 
In a-law attributed to Solon we read of @acwra: and dpyewves, 
dining-clubs and burial-clubs, shipping, trading, and privateer com- 
panies, whose agreements or bye-laws were binding on all their 
members provided they were not contrary to the laws of the State.° 
Among these associations the @acara: and épyedves occur most fre- 
quently, and next to these, what are not mentioned in the so-called 
Solonian law, the épancrat.4 However we are not in a position to 
draw a clear distinction between these various associations. Even 
the épavo:, which originally simply provided banquets at the expense 
of all the members, obtained later, judging by the inscriptions, a 


1 The ’Awd\X\wvos rarpwou xal Ards épxelov yerv#rac mentioned in Dem. 57, 
67, are an old family. See Philippi, Bettr., 169. But the Dokimasia of the 
Archons shows that the @laco also worship both ‘those deities, cf. Arist. 
55, 8; Poll. 8, 85, cf. Harp. &pxecos Zevs ; Suid., Phot., s. verb. ; Harp.,’Aré\\wv 
warppos; Plat., Huthyd., 302. 

2 See page 99. The ’Ewaxpeis are attested by a decree of the Deme 
Plotheia: C.I.A., II. 570. We possess several decrees of the Meobyeo: II. 
602, 603. The latter gives as religious functionaries rdv lepéa rot ‘HpaxX(é)- 
ous xal rév rou Acéuou xal rods pxtpovas Kal rdv xuppdpor Kal rdv Kopaywydv Kal 
Tov khpuxa xal ray wdrpov. Decree of the Tetrapolis, in a fragmentary state: 
II.601. Cf. also the dedicatory inser. C.I.A., II. 1824: rerpawddees rp Arovtoy 
dvéBecav, Avoarlas KadXlov Tpixoptccos Rpxer. ‘Ieporocol’ Sarddwpos Mapadumos, 
MeAdvwros Tpixopiatos, &(a)voxA7s Olvatos, ’Avrixpdrns IpoBaXlotos. 

® Gaius, Bk. 8, Dig. 47, 22 quotes as a Solonian law: dav de djuos 4} ppdropes 
4 lepav opyedves (for dpylwy) 4 vairac 4 ovoctro: 4 dubrapa f Oacwrar f dri dela» 
(for Nav) olxduevor A els €uwoplay drioby (for Ste Ay rovTwr) diaddvrar rpds ddAHAovs, 
Kupiov elvas, day wh dwayopevoy Snubora ypdupara. Conjectures on this passage - 
are given by Meier in Ind. schol. Halle, 1848/9; Lobeck, Aglaoph., 805; 
Petersen, d. geh. Gottesdienst bei den Griechen, p. 42. 

‘ For treatises on the religious associations see Liiders, die Dionystschen 
Kunstler, p.1 ff. 1878; Foucart, des associations religieuses chez les Grecs, 1878 ; 
C. Schifer in the Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 1880, p. 417 ff. 
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religious character.1 So far as our knowledge goes these three 
classes of clubs were societies of a religious type for practising the 
cult of some deity or other; and in later times, when the native 
faith began to decay, they were often devoted to foreign deities ; 
nevertheless it is still possible enough that they at the same time 
pursued other objects not connected with religion.2 They held 
meetings at regular fixed dates ; sometimes had a priest, sometimes 
& priestess ; in some cases again had émimeAyral, ieporoot, a ypap- 
parevs, and a rapias, subject to evOuva.3 

The expenses of the sacrifices or other religious duties were de- 
frayed from the temple property of the deity concerned and from 
the contributions of the members. Admission into such a society 
was accompanied by the taking of an oath, but was probably open 
to any person on payment of a specified entrance fee.© These 


1 Ath. 8, 362 E: xanetras 52 6 abros cal Epavyos xal Olacos Kal ol cumdvres épay- 
toral xal cuvOtagGra:. So too the dpyedves cannot be distinguished from the 
Ocacdra: and édpamoral. Phot. says: dpyedves ol rots l8ig ddiSpupévors Oeots 
épy:dfovres ; Harp. dpyewves: ol éwl ry Oeaw 4 hpdwy ovmdyres which almost 
exactly coincides with his explanation of @acwrat: Biacos 7d dOportduevoy 
whiOos éxl reXery xal ryuy Oeod. For the fpayvo: in their origina] meaning see 
Meier.? 687. For the close connexion between all three forms of association 
ef. Liders, p. 2 ff. : 

2 Cults forming the nucleus of such religious societies are eg. that of 
Zeus of Labranda: C.I.A., II. 613, that of Mirnp rév Oewy: IT. 614, of Zevds 
Zwrhp, Hpaxd\fs and the Lwripes: II. 616, Sdpams: II. 617, Bévdis: II. 620, 
"Adpodirn Zupla: LI. 627, ’A@nva’Opydyn : II. 1829, Zeds pAvos: II. 1330. 

5 Decrees of épyewves: C.1.A., II. 610, 618, 619, 621, 622, 628, 624,627. Mitth. 
9, 288. Decrees of épamoral: II. 615, 616, 617, 680, cf. 1880; of @acGra: I. 
611, 618, 614, 620, cf. 1829, 1881. Their meetings were called dyopai. In II. 
610 an dyopd of the épyewvos is to take place rq Sevrépa lorauévou rod unis 
éxdorov. In other cases we often find in decrees of dpyewves the phrase, 
Mouvuxigvos. d-yopg xupla: II. 610, 619, 621, 622, 628, 624; dyopd xupla ruv 
OQacwrwv: II.611. The officers mentioned in the text occur in inscrr., some- 
times all together, sometimes separately. See also C.I.A., II. 1826, 1382, 
1338, 1834, 1887. In the case of épamoral we find mentioned besides these 
& xpoepavlorpa: II. 617, and an dpxepavicrns: II. 680. edéuva of religious 
functionaries: II. 611, 617. On the organisation of these societies cf. 
Foucart, p. 5 ff. 

* C.LA., IT. 610, line 17: d:ddvac 82 (rots L)epowraois els Thy Ouclay FF Spaxpuas 
éxagrov Twy dpyewvwr x.7.4. Payment of the contribution is a necessary con- 
dition of membership: IL. 680. The Elxade’s have xowd, dd dy 7a lepa rots 
Geos Odovew x.7.a: IT. 609. 

5 On admission and the oath at admission see C.I.A., 11.6101 20 sqq.- An 
oath mentioned: IT. 609,616. The enrolment of new members on the list 
was accompanied by a dokimasia. ITI. 610 1. 22: r(ovs 5¢ yeypayp)évous els rhy 
oThAnv So(xiuds yew rovs dpyeawas. L. 1 fF. dwrdcoe ev THe orHr)n(c €}y(yeypa)upéros 
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societies styled themselves sometimes by the general terms dpyeaves 
Qacara: or épavurrai, sometimes they had also special names.! 
Other private guilds were the dining and burial-societies, 
ovoctro. and éudrado. About the former we know nothing ; the 
latter were burial-societies, some confined to separate families, 
others not.2 Mention must also be made of shipping, trade, and 
privateer associations, the first two of which were probably often 
owners’ societies and trade companies, while the privateer associa- 
tions would only be formed in time of war. We have evidence 
from inscriptions of a guild of the wxAujs and a xovov ror 


épyafopevwy.® 


2. THe MINISTERS OF THE GOVERNMENT AND THE SOVEREIGN 
PowER OF THE STATE. 


A. The Magistrates. 
(a) General. 


The Athenian magistrates * (apxovres, dpxai) fall into two main 
divisions, which can again be subdivided into particular classes. 
“aa, Lhe two main divisions are the ordinary and extra- 

a Otte: a ordinary officials. Of these the former, who were 
magirerates. regularly chosen annually, and who transacted busi- 
ness distinctly prescribed by the constitution, were either elected 
or chosen by lot. The extraordinary officials, who were chosen in 
cases of necessity, and who undertook any duty imposed upon 
them by the voice of the people, were of 8 classes, (1) overseers of 
the public works, (2) those entrusted with the completion of some 


elaly 4 ro(vs r)ovrwy éxydvous would seem to show that sons were eo tpso 
members of the Orgeones to which their father had belonged. In an inscr. 
from Cnidos also quoted in Liders, p. 168, no. 88, sons are admitted to the 
Olacos. 

1 Fig. Elxade’s: C.LA., I. 609. Zapariacral: II. 617. ‘Hpoierai: II. 680. 
Acovuciacral: Mitth. 9, 288. : 

2 géooira are mentioned by Is. 4, 18 Dem. 48, 79 mentions a pjpya 
BovgeXcdGv. In Dem. 57, 67 those act as witnesses ols jpla raird. Cf. Arist. 
55, 3. 

* For the ship and trade associations reference may be made to Harp.: 
KOWWHiKwy'—ray éxovoroy Kowwvlay curOenévuw éuxoplas # rivos AdXov, wy Exacros 
ovK elxe 7d doy srlunua ris xowys ovolas. Cf.C.1.A., II. 1889. For the privateer 
associations see the passages in Schoemann’s Anitqu., 867, 8. ol xdurijs: 
C.L.A., II. 1827. xowwdr ray epyay{ouévwy): IL. 1382. 

¢ In general cf. K. Fr. Hermann, de ture et auctoritate magistratuum apud 
Athenienses. 
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state business for a period exceeding 30 days, (3) those who, elected 
by the tribes, had to perform a task to be carried out partly at. 
' gtate expense.! 

Aristotle classifies the most important powers of magistrates 
under three heads, deliberative, judicial, and executive.? All 
these powers the Athenian magistrates possessed, and 
had accordingly the wyenovia Sixacrypiov for lawsuits 
in their several departments, and the power of inflicting money 
fines up to a specified maximum amount on any one who did 
not carry out their official commands.’ To hold the same office 
for several consecutive years was only permitted in the case of 
military offices ; in the non-military offices not even a two years’ 
tenure was permissible. Similarly, for the same person to hold 
several offices at once was unusual.* 


Their Powers. 


1 The above classification is indicated by Aschin. in Ctes. 18-15, 28-80. 
On this passage see Philippi in the NV. Rh. Mus., 34,611. In one way this is 
confirmed by C.1.A., I. 815, in which the éxcrdra: over the building of the 

_Propylaia designate themselves as dpyx7. 

? See Arist., Pol., 172, 26 ff, Bekker: puddcora ry ws adwdws elxew dpxas 
Aexréov ravras, Sens dwodédorat Boudetcacbal re wepl revwy xal xpivat cal éxirdiac 
cal pddora rovro’ rd yap émirdrrey dpxuwraréy éorw. Hermann, ébid., 83, 36, 
translates the three infinitives by deliberare, decernere, and tmperare or 
edicere. 

3 In Aschin. in Cles. 27 Demosthenes is called @ retxorads: xal éxiBords 
éwéBadne, xabdwep of Ado Apxovres, xal Sxacrnplwy ipyenovlas eAduBave. Descrip- 
tion of the iryeyovla dc«acrnplov in the Lex. Seguer. 262, 21: dpxovres Foay 
elgayurye’s Sixdy rwwy els ra Scxacrhpia, rpoavaxplyovres Tas Sixas xal rpooxades5- 
pevos Tos Sixacrnplots, kal elyov rhy Tov dixacrnplwy wryepovlay, probably all who 
were in office for more than 80 days: schin. in Ctes. 14. Power of the 
Archon ér:Bodhy ériBddd\ew: Arist.56,7; of the Strategoi: Arist.61,2. Further 
examples of the officials’ power, éw:Bodhy ériSdd\X\ew, in Siegfried, de multa 
quae ériBoAh dicttur. Diss. inaug., Berlin, 1876, p.2 ff. But he seems to me 
to extend the power of é:8od\} to too many persons. The ¢m:Body as the 
official’s punishment for disobedience to his commands or for smaller 
offences: Siegfried 18 ff.’ The maximuni éx:30\) which the magistrates 
could inflict probably varied according to the dignity of the magistrate ; 
for the Boule it amounted to 500 drachme. The maximum ém:Podd of the 
iepowool of the Hephaisteia amounted to 50 drachmsxs. Sttzungsber. d. bayr. 
Akad., 1887, p.18. It was the same in the case of those who damaged the 
trees in the holy precinct of Apollo Erithaseos, and was imposed by the 
priest together with the Demarchs: C.LA., II. 841. 

4 See Arist. 62,3: Apyew d¢ ras nev card wbdrenow dpyas E[Eer]re wAcovdncs, 
Trav 5’ &\Awy ovdeulay why Bovredou dis. Prolongation of the strategia in the 
case of Pericles, Plut., Per., 16; in the case of Phokion, Plut., Phok., 8, 19, 
Prolongation of the hipparchia: Hyper., pro Lycophr. XIV.2 ff. In general 
see Dem., prowm. 55, 1461: Sexérara ydp dor ddedécOa pev 50° buy Uedpre 
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The appointment of the magistrates proceeded either by lot or 
by election. Election, apart from the above-mentioned tribal 
elections, was reserved as it seems for the military 
officials, the rayias trav orpatwrixady, and those émi 70 
Gewpixoy, éri ras xpyvas and émi rq Siocxyoe; the remaining magis- 
trates were elected by lot.! 

The time of the official elections is attested by an inscription of 
the 3rd century as the end of the month Munychion, whereas, at 

When least in Aristotle’s time, the military officials seem to 
Appointed. have been elected. in the month Anthesterion. These 
early dates confirm the supposition that between election and 
entering upon office a sufficiently long interval had to elapse, to 
allow time for the customary dokimasia and any lawsuits arising 
from it.2, To the same date we must for the same reasons assign 
the choosing of the officials by lot, for they were all chosen to- 
gether.$ ; 


Appointment. 


cal vdpous wept rovrww Oetvat, dy ris doruvonjoy dis 4} rd rowbra, orparnyeiv 5° del 
Tous avrovs é4y. The same man can only once be elected oi’vdixos: Dem. 20, 
152; cf. also Lys. 80, 29. It is not a cumulation of offices in the hands of 
one person when the functions of one office are added to those of another, 
as in Esch. in Ctes. 25, or in a decree of the people in the year 320, 
Dittenberger 387: éwedh 32 cal Trav doruvéuwy éxié\eta wxpooréraxrat Trois 
adyopayduois. 

1 See Aschin. qn Cites. 18. Arist. 43,1: ras 3’ dpxds ras wept rhy &yxdxNuoy 
diolknow axdoas rotoioc kAnpwras wh} Taplou orparwwrixav kal ray éwi rd Oewpixdv 
kal rod Tay Kpyvay éxipednrod.— xetporovodar d¢ nal ras wpds Tov wbdenov axdoas. 
For the election of the magistrate éxi rj d:oxhoe vid. Pseudoplut., vit. Lyc., 3. 

2 The 22 Munychion as the time of the dpyapecia: in the year of the - 
Archon Symmachos in the time of the 12 tribes: C.LA., IIT. 416. Arist. 44, 
4 tells us: woicr (t.¢. of wpbedpa) 3¢ xal dpxatpeclas orparyyay xal inwapy ay 
kal ray drwy rey wpds Tov wédenov dpyav év ry éxxAnola, Kad’ Sri Gy TH Shuw Sony’ 
mover 5’ ol wera rh» S (Exrnv) wpuravevovres, ep dy ay evonula yévnra det Se 
mpoBovr\euvua yeveoOat kal wept roUrwy. The question has been discussed in my 
Beitr., etc., 5 ff., with reference to the election of the Strategoi, and to this 
I have nothing important to add. For the Strategoi-elections in spring 
or early summer see Wilamowitz, aus Kydathen, 58; Paulus, Maulbronn 
Progr., 1888, 1 seq.; Beloch, att. Polit. sett Pertkles, 265 seq.; Belser in the 
Korresp. .Bl. far d. Gel. u. Realschulen, 1886, 4 ff, Tibingen; Hauvette 
Besnault, les stratéges Athéniens, 37 ff., Paris, 1885. The theory of Ad. 
Schmidt, in the Handb. d. griech. Chronol., 801 ff., that the elections up to 
the year 306, according to the hypothesis to Dem. 22, 590, were held during 
the last days of the year, and only after 306 in the last days of the month 
Munychion, is now exploded by Aristotle. 

3 C.1.A., I. 82: rapulas dé dwoxvapever(y r)durwy rov xpnudrwy Sravrep ras 
A\das dpxds, xabdwep rods ray i(epad)» ray ris AOnvalas. 
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The nomination of magistrates was either so conducted that for 
every official college of ten, one member was chosen from each 
tribe, or else so that the members of the college were 
all shoséa from among all the Athenians,! each tribe to their 
getting roughly its fair share of representation. ee 

For both elective magistracies and those filled by lot, canvassing 
took place; in the former case this consisted in a ' 
regular Ambitus, while in the latter case a simple — 
application for office sufficed.” 

The elective offices were filled at the elections (dpya:peciac) held 
under the supervision of the wpdedpo by cheirotonia (show of hands).° 
The method of nominating the officials by lot underwent How 
some change in processof time. The arrangement made 4PPointed. 
in 487 that the 9 Archons should be appointed by lot, one for each 
tribe, out of 600 candidates elected by the Demes, was changed in 
course of time; each tribe in a body nominated 10 candidates, and 
out of these hundred applicants the 9 Archons with their secretary 
were appointed by lot, one from each tribe. The rest of the 
officials chosen by lot were originally nominated either in the 
former or the latter way, so that the nominators were either the 
Demes or the tribes. Afterwards as bribery occurred among the 
Demes in these nominations, they all, with the sole exception of 
the BovAevrai and ¢dpovpoi, were placed in the hands of the tribes. 
From those thus nominated, the 9 Archons then nominated the 
officials by a lottery held in the Theseion, and if any failed to 
pasg the dokimasia, others were subsequently nominated in a 


1 Compare the remarks on the several offices. The Hellenotamiai, about 
whose method of nomination we know nothing for certain, seem, C.I.A., I. 
259, 260, to have been nominated with regard for the tribes, while I. 188 
the Acamantis and the Aiantis are twice represented in the college. Even 
in the case of the 9 Archons, the tribes were taken into consideration. 
This supposition of Sauppe, de creat. archont. att. Goett., 1864, is now 
confirmed by Arist. 55, 1: [viv] 5¢ xAnpoiow Secpobéras pev & Kal ypaupardéa 
rovros, Ere 3° Apxovra xal Baoiréa xal wodduapxoy xara pépos && éxdorns Cris> 
puvrAjs. 

2 For the Ambitus see my Beifr., etc., p. 14 ff. The application for offices 
filled by lot appears in Isocr. 15, 150; Lys. 6, 4; 31, 88; Harp. éx:Aaxwy, and 
against this Suid. Anfapxixdvy and Phot., Art. 2, are valueless. It is sugges- 
tive too that Poll. 8, 55 obviously does not know of any ¢twuocla of offices, 
though according to the method of drawing by lot given by Suid., Phot., it 
must certainly have been permissible. 

8 See Arist. 44,4; Aachin. in Cites. 18. 
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similar manner to fill their place.! The lottery itself must be 
imagined to have proceeded thus. In one urn were tablets with 
‘the names of. the candidates, in another a corresponding number 
of beans, of which one was white, the rest black. Out of the two 
urns were drawn at the same time a tablet with a name inscribed 
on it, and a bean, and that candidate with whose name the white 
bean was drawn was nominated.? Corrupt practices at elections 
are reported not only in the case of the offices filled by sortition, 
but also of those filled by election: but nothing can be definitely 
said as to the methods adopted.® 

Each official appointed either by vote or by lot had to pass 
a Dokimasia before entering on office. In the case of the 9 


1 For the method of nominating the 9 Archons introduced in 487 see 
Arist. 22,5. Comp. p. 158. In place of this they reverted to the method 
introduced by Solon, about which Arist. 8, 1 says: xpodxpwer 3° els rovs évyéa 
&pxovras éxdorn (namely Pid) Séxa nal Céx> rovl[rwy éxA]hpour* Sdev Err Srapévec 
Tais pudais rd Séxa KAnpody éxdorny, elr ex rovrwy kvauevew. For the interven- 
tion of the tribes at the nomination of the 9 Archons see the preceding 
note. With regard to the other officials elected by lot cf. Arist. 62,1: ai 
dé xAnpwral d[py]al xrpbrepov nev Foay al wey per’ évvda dpxdvrwy [ex] THs puAzs SAns 
KAnpobpevat, al 5” év Oncely Anpovpmevas Sippodvro els rods ShufLo]us* dwecdy 5° éxwdovry 
ol Spot, Kal ravras ex ris puAFs SAns KAnpover wAhy BovdrcuTav Kal Ppoupwy. Tovrous 
-8" els rovs Snudéras drodidéact. In the time of Aschines, the 9 Archons 
selected by lot all those officials in the Theseion: schin. tn Ctes. 18. For 
ZEschines evidently takes the @eopoéra for the 9 Archons, on the analogy 
of the election by lot of the dicasts by the 9 Archons (cf. Arist. 59, 7; 63, 1). 
That for every official elected by lot, a substitute had to be also elected by 
lot at the same time, as Harp. éx:Aaxow thinks, is probably only true of the 
Bouleutai. A bye-election by lot was held when magistrates had failed to 
pass the dokimasia or had died. See Lex. Seguer. 256, 8, (Dem.) 58, 29 and 
especially Lys. 26,6. Kohler wishes the phrase éw! Nixlov dpxovros Sare(pov) 
C.LA., II. 299, to be taken as evidence for an ér:Aaxyaw of the Apxwy, on the 
strength of a fragment of a decree of the people in the Mttth. d. dtsch. arch. 
Inst., 5, 326 (él Nexlou Ap)yovros i(oré)pov, and (¢xl—)oduwpou Apxovros Sevre(por), 
II. 299b. But cf. Droysen, Gesch. d. Hell., 2, 2, 888 (646) ff. and Unger in the 
Phil. 38, 445. 

2 The dpxovras dwd xvduou xafiocrdya: (Xen., Mem., 1, 2, 9) is, in the Lex. 
Cantabr. 671, explained as follows: xvapevovrat xAnpouvrat. éxpavro yap — 
kudos ol’ Arrixol év rails cAnpwoest Tay dpxGy wédact Kal NevKots. Kalo rdv NeuKdy 
dvaprdcas hpxev, cf. Hesych. cvayorpwt. Phot. Kvapuirns. Dem. 89, 10. 12. 

8 For the elective offices see Isocr. 8, 50, for the others Aeschin. tn Tim. 
107, in Ctes. 62. A form of corruption in voting was 1d dvow wiwaxlow roy eva 
wAnpovcOa in Dem. 39, 12, where the rivdxioy signifies the tablet with the 
name of the candidate. For the ypagi dexacyou see Meier and Schémann, 
att. Proc.,? 444/3. 

* The following have treated of the Dokimasia of magistrates: Frinkel, 
d. att. Geschwornenger., 28 ff. Herm. 18, 561 ff., Thalheim in the Herm. 13, 
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Archons this inquiry was a double one, first before the council, 
then in a law court; the other officials were examined in the 
law court only.! The dokimasia of the 9 Archons, 

which does not seem to have differed materially from 

that which the others had to pass, was conducted in the following 
way: the applicant had to prove by witnesses his citizen descent 
for three generations back, and to show that he followed the cult 
of Apollo Patroos and of Zeus Herkeios, that he had a family 
tomb, that he respected his parents as he should, that he belonged 
to a clasg so assessed as to entitle him to hold this office, and that 
he had fulfilled his military duties.? 

After the witnesses had given evidence on these points, it was 
asked whether any of those present had any complaint to make 
against the candidate. If a complainant appeared, a legal trial 
was undertaken, and only after consequent prosecution and de- 


866 ff., Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 1879, 601 ff., C. Schifer in the Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 
1878, 821 ff. What was then still a matter of dispute has now been set at 
rest by Arist., who confirms Schifer’s theory. That all officials had to 
pass the Dokimasia, Arist. 55, 2 affirms: x[dvres yap xat] of xAnpwrol cal of 
Xetporovynrol Soxiuacbévres Epxovow. Cf. Aéschin. in Cites. 14,15; Poll. 8, 44. 

1 See Arist. 55, 2: doxiudtovras 8” obra: (ol évvda Apxovres) xpdrov pev ey ry 
(Bovdy] rots o why rod ypayparéws, obros 5 ev dixacrnply pbvoy Gowep ol Eddoe 
dpxov[res], (w[dvres yap xai] ol kAnpwral xal ol xetporornrol Soxipacbédvres Apxovew), 
ol 5° évvd’ Apxovre(s E]y re ry Bovdy cal wddw ey Sixaornply. Kal rpérepov pév ovx 
hpxev bvr[w’" d)rodoxiudoeey % Bovd}, viv 8 Edecls éorw els rd Stxacriproy xat 
rovro xuptéy éore ris Soxiuaclas. Cf. also Arist. 45,3: Someudterc 5é (7 BovdAd) 
kal ros: Boudeurds rovs roy Urrepoy évcavrdv Boudevoovras Kai rovs évvda Apyxorras. 
Kal wpbrepoy pev hy dwo8oxiudoa xupla, viv 32 Cxal> rovras Epeais dorw els 7d 
dicagripoy. rovrwy perv ody Axupds eorw 7 Bovdj. That this double dokimasia 
was held in every case, is also clear from Dem. 20, 90: rovs yey Oceopo- 
béras rods éwl rods vduous KAnpoupévous Sis SoxiuacOdvras Apyew bv re Ty BovdAy Kal 
wap’ ipiy ev tp dixacrnply. In Lys. 26, 12 the Dokimasia of the council epi 
Tov &\\wy dpxav can only refer to the bouleutai. See Lipsius in Meier and 
Schémann, att. Proc.,? 244,10. Dokimasia of the Taxiarchs in court: Dem. 
40, 34, of the Strategoi: Lys. 15, 2, of the éwxiueAnral rov duroplov: Dein. in 
Aristog. 10. | 

? Arist. 53,3: éwepwradow 5’, bray Soxidtwow, wepwrov pev “rls co warp Kal 
wdbey ray Shuwy xal rls warpds warhp kal rls piprnp kai rls unrpds warhp Kal wider 
Trav Syuwy” nerd d¢ ratra el or atrp’Awbd\AwWy warpwpos xal Leds épxetos xal roi 
raura, Ta lepd dori, elra pla el tori xal wou ravra, frara yoréas el ed woret [xal] 
7a ré\n redet (cf. Arist. 7, 4: 5 xal viv érecddy Epyras rdv péddovra KAnpoio bal 
rw’ apxiv, ocov réXos TeNel, 005’ dy els efroe Onrixdy) xal ras orparelas el dorpdrevrat. 
ravra 5 dvepwricas “xdder, pnoly, rovrwy rods pdprupas.” Cf. also Lex. 
Cantabr. 670; Poll. 8, 85; Dem. 57, 66. 67. 70; (Dem.) 59, 92. That the 
anacrisis of the other officials did not materially differ from that of the 9 
Archonas is evident from Deinarch. in Aristog. 17; Xen., Mem., 2, 2, 13. 
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fence did the epicheirotonia in the Council, the final verdict in 
the law court, take place. If there was no complainant, the 
voting immediately began. In the judicial Dokimasia, before a 
law-court, the Thesmothetai presided over the proceedings.'! For 
special officials the judicial inquiry required proof of special 
qualities, e.g. the treasurers of Athene and probably those of the 
other gods had to prove that they belonged to the first assessed 
class, the 9 Archons to show that their bodies were faultless, the 
Basileus that he was married to a woman who had never married 
before, the Strategoi that they lived in lawful wedlock and that 
they possessed property within the boundaries of Attica. At the 
same time the Dokimasia did not limit itself to the points here 
enumerated; the whole life of the nominee was subjected to 
examination, and he could be refused office on various other 
grounds.’ Rejection at the Dokimasia implied, it seems, a partial 
atimia, which involved the loss of the right of appearing as a 
speaker before the people.‘ 
The Athenian year of office corresponded to the civil year, and 
Entrance on £0F this reason the officials usually took office on the 
Office: the first of Hecatombaion. The treasurers of Athene, how- 
Oath. “ever, and those of the other gods succeeded to office 
at the Panathenaia, holding it till the following Panathenaia, 


1 Arist. 55, 8: érecddy 5¢ rapdoxnra: rods udprupas, éwepwra, “ rovrou Bovderal 
Tis Karryopeiy;” kav yey GF Tis Kartyopos, Sovs xaryyoplay xai drodoylay, ofrw 
dlbwouw ev pev ry Bourg Thy éxcxeiporoviay, év 5¢ ry dixaornply Thy Widow’ édy Se 
pndels BovAnra: xarryopeiy, evOds Bl5wor Thy Widow’ xal wpbrepoy pew els évéBadde 
Thy Yiipov, viv 3’ dvd-yxn wdvras dort duayngliecOa: wepl avray, tva, dy» tis movnpds 
av dradAdiy rods xarrydpous, éwl rots Suxacrais yévyrac rotroy drodoxiudoat. 
The Thesmothetai as elcaywyeis in the Dokimasia before a court of law: 
Lys. 15, 2. Poll. 8, 88. 

? The authorities for this are Arist. 47, 1; Poll. 8, 97; Lys. 24,18. Et. M. 
dgeAvs. (Dem.) 59,75. Dein. in Dem. 71. The Thetes do not seem to have 
been excluded by law from the archonship, at any rate in the 4th century, 
although the expense connected with it perhaps deterred them from stand- 
ing for the office. See Lys. 24,18. (Dem.) 59,72. Beyond this Arist. 7, 4. 
says nothing: dd xal viv éwecddy Epyrar tov péddovra. kAnpoicOal rw’ dpxhv, woioy 
réXos reret, 00d’ Ay els efxor Onrixdy. 

5 See Lys. 16,9: é» Se rais Soxtuaclas Slxacoy elvar ravrds Tot Blov Adyor 8:ddvai. 
The nominated official can be refused office for éra:peiy (AEschin. tn Tim. 
19), for his previous political conduct (Lys. 13, 10. 26). 

‘This Atimia is recognised by K. Fr. Hermann, de ture et auctorit. 
magistratuum ap. Atheniens., p. 27, from (Dem.) 25, 30, according to which 
it was forbidden, among other things, to speak before the people, rois 
arodeSoxiuacuévas Apxew Aaxobow. - 
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in the 5th and perhaps also in the 4th century, as did also the 
Hellenotamiai in the 5th, and in the 4th the rapias rav orparwrtixor, 
of éxt 7d Oewpixov, and 6 émi ras xpyvas.1 Just before the taking of 
office, came the oath of office which all Athenian officials had to 
swear.? This oath (which was probably different for the different 
offices, but in every case, as it seems, contained the obligation not 
to accept bribes), was taken just before entering on office, first 
at the stone of witness in the Agora and then again on the 
Acropolis.’ I conjecture that on the first of Hekatombaion, 


1 That the year of office of the Strategoi was the same as that of the 
Archons, a thing often doubted,—see my Beiér., etc., 18/4—can be proved 
true of the 3rd century by inscriptions. See C.J.A., If. 381. I cannot 
place such reliance on C.I.A., I. 278, as authority for the taking of office of 
the Strategoi in Hecatombaion as do Loeschcke, de aliquot titulis Att., 25 ff. 
and Arnold, de Athentens. pretorib., II. p. 3 ff. Bautzen, 1876, since I can- 
not convince myself of the existence of a permanent chairman of the 
board of Strategoi. The year of office too of the Taxiarchs is identical with 
that of the Archons in 889: C.LA., II.562. Those who hold that the taking 
of office by the Strategoi took place on 1 Hecatombaion are the same as 
those who fix the election in spring or summer. See p. 216,2, So also 
Hauvette-Besnault, sbid., 29 ff. Entering on office of the rapla rijs deod at 
the Panathenaia on the 28th Hecatombaion: C.IA., 179. Boeckh, kl. 
Schr., 6, 78 seq. C.LA., I. 189 a, 6, goes from Metageitnion to Hecatom- 
baion (the 20th Hecatombaion is mentioned). See Kirchhoff in the 
C.LA., I. p. 88. 1.188 is not against it, as the expenses of the first pry- 
tany may’have come after the 28th Hecatombaion. Neither is I. 180, 
where according to Miiller-Striibing in the N. Rhein. Mus., 33, 87 ff., the 
first payment of the treasurers is made on the 82nd day of the first 
prytany. After the time of Eucleides the treasurers’ years of office, as 
Boeckh, ibid., 85, concludes from C.1.G., 150, 151=C.1.A., I. 642, 667, were 
the same as those of the Archons. Panske, de magistrattb. att. qui saec. 
a Chr. n. IV. pecunias publ. curabant, 20 ff., 1890, Leipzig, takes the Pana- 
thenaia as the term of office in the 4th century also. Arist. 48,1 is not 
conclusive against this, as he there only speaks of-elective offices. The 
entering on office of the rayula: rwr 4AAwy Gedw took place at the same time. 
See C.I.A., I. 82. The Hellenotamiai also, according to Boeckh’s conjecture 
in the St. d. Athen., 1,244. For the other officials mentioned in the text 
see Arist. 43, 1. 

2 See Lyc., Leokr., 79. 

§ For the oath of the 9 Archons see Arist. 55, 5: doxuacdévCres) 82 rotroy 
Tov tpbwor Badlfove. wpds roy NOor ep’ od ra réus’ éorlv, ép' 05 wal ol dicatryral 
éudcayres amrogalyoyras ras dialras wal of pdprupes c&duyuvrat ras papruplas, 
dvaBdavres be wl rovroy dustovow Sexalws Aptew xal xara rods vomous xal dHpa py 
AfperOac ris apxns vena, xdy re AdBwoi, dvipdyra dvaljcew ypvcoiv. evrevoer 
3° dubcavres els dxpbwodw Badljovew kal wédw éxet radrda dusvovar, kal werd Taira els 
Thy apxiy eloépxovra. See also 7,1. Compare also for the oath Plut., Sol., 
25. Plat., Phedr., 285. Herakl. L 11=Muller, fr. hést. gr., 2, 209. This 
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the officials, after they had taken the oath of office at the 
stone of witness, went in procession to the Acropolis, while a 
table was carried in front, on which lay myrtle twigs. After 
they had there renewed the oath before the statue of Athene 
Polias, they were crowned with these myrtle twigs, and were 
thus symbolically inducted into office! Then followed the 
inaugural sacrifice, with which the officials entered on office.” 
The different officials had as a rule their special places of 
business, in which they held their sittings, and also, in most 
cases, dined together.2 Some of the offices were remunerated, 


others were not, but nothing more can be said upon the point.* 


passage as to willingness to dedicate at Delphi, in case of corruption, a 
xpuojqy elxbva loopérpyroy (Plat.)—Arist. has dvdpdvra xpucoiv dvadhjoew— 
Bergk in the N. Rhein. Mus., 18, 448 seq., has acutely explained in this 
way :—The magistrate convicted of bribery was to dedicate at Delphia 
golden image equal in weight to the weight in silver of the money re- 
ceived, the ratio of gold to silver being as 10:1 (Boeckh, St. d. Ath., 1, 42, 
metr. Unters., 180): an ancient formula for the usual tenfold punishment of 
bribery. See Dein. in Dem. 60, in Aristog. 17. The oath of the Strategoi 
included the special obligation rods dorparetrous xaradétew: Lys. 9,15. The 
obligation of not allowing themselves to be bribed, seems to follow in 
their case from Dein. in Phstlokl. 2. For the addition to the oath of the 
Strategoi in the Peloponnesian war, see Plut., Per., 80. For the stone of 
witness see Wachsmuth, d. St. Athen., 2, 1, 851/2. 

1 The account given in the text rests on Arist. 55,5; Poll. 8, 86, and 
on the statement in Dein. in Philokl. 2, that the oath of the Strategoi was 
given perat) rol eSous kal rpawé{ys, where &d50s, according to Bergk, ibid., 
456, is the statue of Athene Polias (see Lex. Seguer. 246, 3: &o0s atrd rd 
&yakua) while I associate the rpdxe{a with the note in Poll. 10, 69, that in 
Aristophanes’ Georgoi, occurs the term rparefopbpos before éx! rod rhy 
tpdwetay hépovros, 7 éxfjoay rots Apxover al uvsplyar. For the symbolic meaning 
of the myrtle-wreath for the officials see Lys. 26,8. Phot. uippwos puppudy. 
Hesych. pufswdv. The apocheirotonia of an official is the taking away of 
his wreath. See Deme 26,5. (Dem.) 58, 27. 

2 See Lex. Seguer. 245, 20: eloirtpia Ovolas dSvoua, Stay Bovdevew 4 Bray 
Spxyew ris xewporovnOy. With this I compare (Dem.) 59, 72, where it says of 
Stephanoe’s dealings with the dpywy Bacoiteds Theogenes: ovprapayevduevos 
alr@ doximatouévy cal cuvevropioas dvahwudruv, bre elorer els Thy dpxihy. 

3 See Dem. 19, 190. 

4 (Xen.) de rep. Ath., 1, 3, says: for offices like the Strategia or Hipparchia, 
the Demos does not trouble itself, dréca: 3’ eloly apxal pucBomoplas Evexa xal 
wpedelas els roy olxov, ravras fnret 6 Sjuos dpxyev. Yet in my Betirdgen, etc., 
p. 81, I have held that we are bound to suppose that the Strategoi must 
have received pay in time of war. Isocr. 12, 145: &8e yap rovs dpyew 
alpeOévras Trav re xrnudrwy raw ldlwy apuedety xal rav Anuudrwv rov eiOiopévwy 
8idoc0a rais dpxais dwréxecOat undev Hrrov } ray iepwy, A ris a» ev ros viv xadec- 
Toow vropelvecey ; is probably thinking more of indirect gain. See also 15, 
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Particular magistrates had also special honorary privileges.! 

As the officials, whose deliberations seem usually to have been 
public, regularly formed committees of ten members, one of them 
had to preside. This position was either filled (as. 

: Boards of 
for example in the committee of the Archons by Magistrates: 
the first Archon), by the same man throughout the Presidents. 
year, or by the several committee men in turn? Every 
official had to hand in to the Council every Prytany a report 
concerning his official proceedings, especially regarding the 
money he administered and expended. A commission 
of auditors, consisting of 10 Aoyrorai, whom the council. 
elected by lot from among its own members, audited this account ; 
and the council probably decided on their report, whether the 
account should be accepted as correct or not. If the decision of 
the council was unfavourable, it was open to the official in question 
to appeal to the Heliaia. Even private citizens could bring in 
an eisangelia against any official before the Council, against 
whose decision in this case tao the accused was allowed to 
appeal to the Heliaia. Besides, every official was subject every 
Prytany to the epicheirotonia in the xvpia éxxAynota, that is, the 


dx eporovia. 


145. The cwdpororal received daily a drachma els rpo¢jy. Arist.42, 3. Lex. 
Seguer. 801, 7. Phot., sub verb., says the 9 Archons each received 4 obols 
daily, els cirnow, with which they had also to support a herald and a flute- 
player, the &pywy els Ladapiva, 1 drachma, the ’Augixrvoves els AfjXov, 1 drach- 
ma. The dpxal for Samos, Skyros, Lemnos, and Imbros were also paid: 
Arist. 62,2. Under the 400 all dpyat had to be duc6x, with the exception 
of the 9 Archons and the Prytanes: Arist. 29,5. In the best days of the 
Athenian confederacy Arist. 24, 8 counts 700 members of the dpxal fvinuox 
as receiving pay. The officials gained indirect advantages, by allowing 
themselves to be bribed. Vid. e.g. for the Prytanes: Lys. 6,29. Arist., 
Thesm., 986/7. Miuller-Striibing, Aristoph., 847 seq. 

1 Thus, for instance, the Prytanes, the 9 Archons, the rapla rfjs Geo, the 
leporo.ol, the Strategoi and the Taxiarchs received pieces of the sacrifice at 
the Panathenaia as a mark of honour: C.1.A., IT. 163: d0d00érac 3° ep 
apuravely Secxvovcr rdv ‘Ex{aro]ufecdva piva, Orlay y rd TMavadhvaca, dpiduevos 
ard rijs rerpddos lorauévov: Arist. 62, 2. 

2 See Poll. 8,99: xpvravetec éf abray (roy rwAnTwyv) els, 8s Ta wwrOUpMEVA BeBaroi. 
The rapa: r7js Ge00 had an annual president. This is proved by inscriptions 
marking a whole year by the formula: éx? rijs roi deivos dpxijs xal tvvap- 
xovrwv., See e.g. C.I-A., I. 2738. That the Hellenotamiai had an annua] 
president has been generally inferred from C.ILA., I. 287, 288, 242, etc., but 
188, 189 throw some doubt on the point. For the Strategoi see my Beitr., 
etc., p. 88. The publicity of the deliberations 1 gather from (Dem.) 25, 23, 
for the cases mentioned there are obviously exceptional. 
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question was put to the assembly, whether the officials seemed to 
them to be doing their duty well. Charges could then be brought 
against any official. If the ecclesia considered them serious, then 
the official in question was suspended, and the charge brought 
against him was brought before the Heliaia for final decision.' 
Further, every official,? at the end of his term of office, was bound 
to give an account of his trust, and was answerable in his person 
and property for any faults or negligences during his term of 
office. He was not permitted to leave the country before giving 
an account of his office, neither could he in the interval be adopted 
into another family, nor dispose of his fortune as he wished; so 
that he could not in any way defraud the State of its public 
money:* and it was not allowable, before his examination, to 
decree to any official a crown of honour for the way in which he 
had conducted his office.‘ 

About the constitution of those bodies, before which the audits 

Boardsof took place, our information varies according as it refers 

Auditors. to the time before or after Eucleides.° For the time 


1 Lys. 30,5: ddd’ of wey SANoe rijs abray dpx7s card pvravelay N6yor dvage- 
pouvst. From this Fischer in the Progr. d. Knetphdfischen Stadtgymn. in 
Konigsberg, 1886, 10 seq., rightly concludes that all officials had to render 
an account in each Prytany. Arist. 48, 3, says: [x]Anpodoc 8¢ cal Aoyords ef 
avray ol Bouvrevral déxa rods Aoywupevous rais dpxais xara Thy wpuravelay éxdorny. 
With this Icompare Arist. 45,2: xplvec 3¢ ras dpxds  BovAh rds wieloras, 
paricd”’ Brac xphuara Siaxepl{ovaw: ob xupla 3” % plows, GAN épéoimos els rd 
Sacrhpiov. ekerre Se xal rots ldubsras eloayyéAdew hv dy Bovdwvrat Tay dpxav, uw} 
xpHoOas Trois vomors Epeocs 5¢ cal rovras éoriv els rd Sixacripioy, édy alray 4 BovAd 
xarayyy. To the regular daily routine of the xupla éxxAnola, belonged ras 
dpxas émixecporovety, ef Soxodot xadkGs apyew: Arist. 48, 4. Arist. 61, 2 
describes the epicheirotonia more fully with regard to the Strategoi: 
éxcxecporovia 8’ alray éori xara rhy wputavelay éxdorny, el Soxoicr xadas Apyev. 
kay ria dwoxeporovicwow, xplvovow év rp Sixaornply Kay pev addy, Tiudow, re 
xph wabely 4} dworeica, dy 35’ dxrogtyy, (w]dX{cv] Apyes. That the epicheirotonia 
took place under the presidency of the 9 Archons, as has been concluded 
from Poll. 8, 87, is hardly likely, since the passage from Poll., a quotation 
from Arist. 61, has probably only reached its present place through a 
blunder. Examples of such an epicheirotonia in (Dem.) 26, 5. 58, 27/8 

2 von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff tries in the phil. Untersuch., Heft 1, p. 
59 sqq., to prove that no real account was given by the Strategoi, at least 
not in the 5th century. I hold this view to be wrong. 

’ The regulations for the rendering of these accounts in Aeschin. in 
Ctes. 17-22 ; cf also Lex. Seguer. 247, 10. 

4 See Hschin. in Ctes. 9-12; C.I.A., I. 114, 329. 

§ The question is interesting on account of the well-known controversy 
between Gottfr. Hermann on Prof. Boeckh’s Behandl. d. griech. Inschr., p. 
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previous to Eucleides, the existence of a body of 30 Aoyorai is 
proved by epigraphical evidence; they are also called simply 
oi tpidxovra; they drew up all money accounts required by the 
State, and audited the officials’ accounts of their tenure of office. 
Besides these Aoy:oraé we can prove from inscriptions the exist- 
ence at the same time of evvvo, with their aapedpo.! For 
the time subsequent to Eucleides the inscriptions mention as 
officials who took part at the auditing of accounts, Aoyorai and 
evOuvor, with their rdpedpo: and ovvjyopo.2 With this Aristotle is 
in agreement, who speaks of 10 Aoyorat, 10 cunpyopo and 10 
evOuvor, each with their 2 wrdpedpor, all of them being.chosen by lot.$ 
Whether the 30 Aoyora’ of the time before Eucleides were after 
his time reduced to ten, or whether the 30 represented the three 
committees of ten members each, cannot be determined with cer- 
tainty.‘ 


78 sqq., 220 sqq., and Boeckh in the Rhein. Mus., Bd. 1, now in the Kl. Schr., 
7, 280 sqq. Boeckh’s somewhat modified view now in the Staatsh. d. Ath., 
1, 263 sqq. (Pub. Econ., Bk. 2, ch. 8). Recently the question has been 
treated by BR. Schoell, de Synegoris Atticis, Jena, 1876. See in general 
for such a body, Aristot., Pol., 7, (6), 8, p. 192, 7 sqq. Bekker: éwel 5¢ fvtat ray 
&pxav, el kal uh waoa, diaxeplfover woAdd TOY Kowar, dvayxaioy érépay elva: rhy 
Anpouérny xal rpocevOuroicay, alrhy unbey daxepl{ovcay Erepor’ xadolor 5é¢ rodrous 
ot udw evOdvous of 8¢ Noyioras of Sé éferagras of 5é cuvrrydpous. 

1 Accounts of the moneys due to the gods, drawn up by the Logistai: 
C.1.A., I. 82. Calculation of the capital borrowed from the gods, together 
with the interest, C.LA., I. 278. The so-called tribute-lists in the C.I.A., I. 
226 sqq. (lists of the dwapxh, due to the goddess from the tribute=pra awd 
raddyrov), were drawn up by the Hellenotamiai and then undoubtedly 
audited by the logistai. Cf. Christ., de publicts populi Athentensts rationibus, 
p. 28, D. i. Greifswald 1879, ol Noywral ol rpidxowra: C.1.A., I. 82, of rpcdxovra : 
I. 226, 228. Receiving of the report by them, I. 32: xal rd Aowdy dva- 
ypapévrwy ol alel raylas és orfdny kal Abyor ScSbyrwv Try Te bvruww xpnudrwy Kal Tay 
wpootéyrwy rots Oeots xal édy rt d(x avaNloxnra: xard Tov énavrdy pds Tos Noyiords 
cal evOdvas 8:3éyrwr cal éx Tavadnvalwy és Mavadjvaca rédAbyor dcdérrwr. Edduvos 
and his wdpedpx: I. 84, in the Demos Scambonidai: I. 2. See also the 
Psephism of Patrocleides in Andoc., de Myst., 78. 

? C.I.A., I. 444, 446, for the Aoy:eral, Boeckh, Seeurk., 14b, p. 466=C.1.A., 
IT. 809b, 1 sqq., and the Deme-decree, C.I.A., II. 571, for the e6dvvon and 
their rdpeSpo: ; for all three classes the Deme-decree C.I.A., II. 578. 

3 See Arist. 54, 1.2: xAnpodor 5¢ nal rdode ras dpyds'—xal Aoyiords Séxa xal 
ourrybpous Todras Séxa, wpds obs Awravras dvd-yxn rods Tas dpxds d[ptayrjas Adyor 
dweveyxeiy. Arist. 48,4: xAnpodor 52 nal evOvvous, Eva rijs pulAjs] éxdorns xal 
wapédpous B’ éxdory trav evOtvwy—cf. Rose., Aristot. pseudep., p. 444/35, no. 61. 
62. 63. 

* Boeckh, Staatsh. d. Ath. 1, 266 (Publ. Econ., Bk. 2, ch. 8), accepts the 
former, Schoell, de Synegoris Att., p. 83 sqq. the latter hypothesis. 
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The method of giving account was as follows. Each official on 
leaving office had to hand in to the Logistai a report of the State 
Procedure at money which he had received and expended, or a 

eivve. declaration to the effect that he had neither received 
nor expended public funds. The correctness of the several accounts 
was then tested by the Logistai who probably divided the work; 
this was done by comparing the items of the report with the 
official documents in the archives. If the result of this scrutiny 
was that the official had, during his tenure of office, been guilty 
of forgery, receipt of bribes, or of the offence called adcxoy, then, 
after the 10 ovmpyopo, at a preliminary investigation, had satisfied 
themselves of the justice of the charges brought by the Logistai, 
the matter was brought before a court of the Heliaia, consist- 
ing of 501 members, in the form of a ypady KAomns Sypoctwyv 


1 Arist. 54, 2 continues the passage quoted on page 225 note 8 thus: obdro 
yap elot pbvor rots YrevOivas Aoyifsueror kal Tas evOUvas els Td Sixacrhpov elad-yorres. 
Cf. Harp. Aoy:oral xal Aoytorhpa’ dpx} ris wap’ AOnvalas obrw xadouplyn’ elol dé 
roy dpOpuov Séxa, of rds evOdvas Tay Sipxnudvuw exroyltovrar év nuépacs Tpidxovra, 
bray ras dpxas dwro8Grra ol Apxovres. Lex. Cantabr. 672 says under doyiwral 
cal cuvtyyopo ApurroréAns év ry 'AOnvalwy wodirela obrw Aéyer’ Noyioras be alpodyrar 
8éxa, wap’ ols dtadoylfovrar waoat al dpxal rd re Afupara al rds yeyeyvnudvas dawdvas. 
Kal &)dXous Séxa cuvrrydpous ofrives cuvavaxplvover rotros* kal ol ras evOdvas didéyres 
wapa rovros dyaxplvovrac (for the MSS. dvaxplyovres) xpdrov, elra édplerrac els 
dcxacrhpoy els Eva xal wevraxoclovs. But these remarks are not quoted 
directly from Aristotle. The technical expression for the giving of account 
18 Néyov d:8dvac wpds rods Aoyiords xal evOdvas ddbdvac (C.1.A., I. 82) or, dwopépew 
Adyous els Td nTppor Kal wpds TOvs Noytords Kal Tas evOUvas Sidévar (C.L.A., II. 444. 
446) or, rods re Ndyous evpépew xpds Tods Aoyiords xal el(s) unrppow Kal Tas evOUvas 
S:ddvat ev rep dixacrnply card Tovs vduous : Ed. dpx., 1887, p. 177, 1. 26 sqq. See 
Schoell, ¢bid., 27,1. In the formula in Mschin. in Ctes. 15: xal Adbyor xal 
evOdvas éyypdgew wpds rdv ypauparéa xal rods Noyiords, the clerk of the council, 
not the dv»riypage’s, as Schbmann, op. ac., 1, 298 seq., thinks, is meant as the 
president of the archives, the expression wpds rdv ypayuaréa being equivalent 
to the els rd untppov. The clerk of the council handed over to the Logistai 
the official statistics from the metroon, where they were kept (Harp., 
dwodéxrat). In the metroon or in the adjacent bouleuterion were most prob- 
ably the separate Aoy:orhma (Harp., A\oyroral—doyrorhpra §’ dori ra THY Noyioray 
dpxeia) and here the reports were received. Pseudoplut., vit. Lyc., 26, p. 
1027, Didot. He who had had no money in his control, gave the declara- 
tion in writing: ofr’ faBov obdéy radv rijs wodews 0dr’ dvjdwoa: Aeschin. tn 
Ctes. 22. Fischer, quaestionum de praetorib. att. Saec. V. et IV. a. Chr. x. 
specimen, p. 26 sqq., D. i. Koénigsberg, 1881, doubts the special eféuva of Stra- 
tegoi assumed from Poll. 8, 88 (ol Secpodérar eledyovot) xal orparnyots evdvvas. 
See also Hauvette-Besnault, les Stratéges Athéniens., p.56 sqq. This state- 
ment of Poll. is now proved to be correct by Arist. 59,2. Ambassadors 
also had to render account, Dem. 19, 211; Harp. ev@iva: 
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xenucrwv.! If the result of the scrutiny undertaken by the 
logistai gave no cause for raising any accusation against the official, 
his account of office, after being passed by the ovv7yopor, was sent to 
the court of the Heliaia with the recommendation that the official 
in question should receive his discharge.? But even after this dis- 
charge had been granted, three days were set apart, during which 
it was open to any private citizen to bring an accusation against the 
official with regard to any of his acts during office. This was done 
before the evOwva: ; every evOuvos with his two rapedpo received any 
accusations before the statue of the Eponymos of his tribe. With 
his mdpedpor he also tested the soundness of these charges, and 
if he acknowledged their validity, he handed them over, if they 
were of a private nature, to those Deme judges who conducted the 
litigation of the tribe in question, but if they were of a public 


1 Arist. 54, 2 says of the Logistai: odro: ydp eioe pbvor rots brevOivors Noyi t- 
duevor al ras evOivas els 7d Stxacripioy elgdyorres. kay pév twa Kdérrorr’ 
éfedéyiwot, krowhp ol Stxacral xarayryywonovet Kal ro Cxara)yrwober droriverat 
dexardody day 5é rwa Sapa AaBbyra drodeltwow Kal xarayvaow ol dixacral, dopwr 
Tynwow, axorlverat 8¢ cal roGro Sexardouv' dy 8 dducely xarayviou, adcxlov rimdow, 
drorlverat 5é ro00’ axdobdr, édy [xpd ris] & wpuravelas éxrelonris, ef 5é pe}, Serdotrac 
70 €8e> SexawAoby ob dewdoGra:. For the charges here mentioned see Meier and 
Schimann, att. Proc.,? 454/5. 444. 426 sqq. These are the charges which 
were to have been brought against Pericles, according to the psephisma of 
Hagnon, Plut., Per., 82 It seems according to this that the rendering of 
account was not then usual in the form in which it existed in the fourth 
century. For the work of the swtyopa cf. Lex. Cantabr. 672 under Aoyrora 
kal guvtyyopot: kal Gddous Séxa courrnydpous, olrives cuvavaxpivover Tovrois xal ol ras 
evOuvas Sdévres wapd rovros dvaxplyovra: (for the MSS. dvaxplyovres) xpwrov, elra 
éplevra: els dixacrhptoy els Eva Kai wevraxoctous. Cf. Schoell., tbid., 24 sqq. More 
accurate knowledge of the functions of the Noywral and curtyopn is gained 
by analogy from the functions of the audit officials of the Deme Myrrbinus, 
who received accounts (see Kohler on C.I1.A., I. 578 against Schoell., sbid., 
29 sqq.) in the C.L.A., II. 578: dusdvae (8)2 roy Spxov xal ror Aoywrrh(v) Noystetr ar 
& dy por Soxet d(vnr)wxévac (xal) r(od)s o(ur)yh(p)ous cur(n)}yophoew rep Shpy 7(d) 
(d)ixara xat (YyndryetoOar, & dy yor Soxet Sixacérara. elvat. 

* For the proceedings in court see C.I.A., II. 469: xal wepl xrdyrwy raw (xara 
Thy a)pxi(v) (Edwxer ras edOUva)s ey rw S(txac)rnply card rdy vdpov. 470 1. 42. 
"Ed dpx., 1887, p. 177, 1. 29/80: cal ras edOdvas Seddxacw ev rp dicaornply card 
rovs yézous. Even in the court, the herald of the logistai seems to have 
asked : ris BovAera: xaryyopetv ; private citizens could then still call in ques- 
tion the correctness of the report. See Aschin. in Ctes. 23; Dem. 18, 117; 
Lex. Seguer. 245, 6. That all reports were under the cognizance of the 
dicasteries is emphasized by Schoell, ibid., 18 sqq. The official perhaps re- 
ceived his discharge by having his account sealed. See Boeckh, St. d. Ath., 
1, 272 c.=Publ. Ec. Bk. 2, ch. 8. 
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nature, to the Thesmothetai to bring them before a court of the 
Heliaia.! Against any official, who did not hand in his account of 
office within an interval of 30 days, the dAoytov Sixn was admissible.” 

Various officials had wdpedpa, i.e. assessors. Some magistrates, 
for instance the three senior Archons, chose their own assessors ; 
for others, e.g. the evvva, they were appointed by lot. 
The wdpeSpx of the Archons, and probably those of 
the other officials, had to pass a dokimasia, and were bound to 
render an account on leaving office. We know for certain that 
this was so in the case of the assessors of the first three Archons, 
of the evfuvo: and of the Hellenotamiai.® 


Assessors. 


1 See Arist. 48, 4: «Arnpodor 8¢ xal evOdvous, Eva ris pu[dijs] éxdorns, cal wapé- 
Spous 8 éxdory roy ebOvywy, ols dyayxaisy éor: rats [evOUy}us Kard Toy érwrupory 
roy ris pudijs éxdorolt]s xabfodat, xd» rs Boud[nral] ruc raw rds evOuras dy TH 
Scxaornply Sedwxdrwy, évris y tluepar ad’) Fs Edwxe rds evOuvas, eVOuvay dy 
7’ (slay dy re B[nuoclay é]uBarérbat, ypdyas els wivdxcoy Nedevawpyevor Todwoua 7d 
[abrod] xal rd rod devryovros, kal 73 ddlenu’ Ste ay eyxadz xal rlunua [ewcypayd) 
pevos Ore dy abe Sox7, Sldwow Te ebOdHy' b 3¢ NaBwy TovTO xal d[vyayvous], dd» [uev] 
Karayvy, wapadidwow ra per (da rots dxacrais rots xara S[huous, Trois] Thy pudhy 
Tavrny elodyovow, ra 8¢ Snudoia roils Oerpobéralis, éxc]ypdde. ol d¢ Bec pobéra:, 
édy wapaldBwow, wdduy elod-yourw [rhv] edOuvay eis To Stxaarhpiov, xal Sri by yroou 
ol dixacr[al, rodro xujaéy éorw. To the procedure described in the preced- 
ing words I refer the direction in the Psephisma of Patrocleides: xai Sow» 
ebOuval rivés elot xareyvucpuéva éy rots Noyornplos Uwrd ray ebOuywy xal (for 4) rar 
wapédpwy xal (for 4) uhww eloryuéva els ro Sixacrhpiory ypadal rwés elo wepl TOP 
eOwav. See Andok., de Myst.,78. The ef@vvos of Myrrhinus (see Schoell, 
80,1) in the C.I.A., II. 578 has to swear : (xa)t édy (wot 3)oxe? ddixetv, xa(revd)u»(G) 
a(tr)ov (kal ryuho)w, o5 (A)y w(o)e (2)o(K)et Attoy elvas ro d3l(x)n(u)a. According 
to the schol. on Plat., p. 459, Bekker, the et@vvo collected the money due to 
the State from the officials: é«rpdoce: 8¢ b eSOuv0s, bca él rijs dpxis, 7 Tpoo- 
réraxrat, oprdv Teves els TO Snubcrov. See also the confused note in Poll. 8, 100. 
The direction in the decree of the people in Boeckh, Seeurk., 14b, p. 466= 
C.I.A., 809 6, 1 sqq.: da» 34 ris wh wohoe, ols Exacta wpooréraxrat, } Apxwr } 
ldubrys, card 7hde 7d Widiopa, dpecrérw b wh wohoas uvplas Spaxyds lepdas ry ’AOnra, 
cal 6 eSOuvos xal ol wdpedpor éwavdyxes avray xarayryvwoxdbyrwv 4 adrol dpeAdyrwy 
is certainly a case of an extraordinary commission. Such private accusa- 
tions are meant in Lys. 10, 16; 20, 10. 

? See Lex. Cantabr. 664: ddoylou 8lxn* Sra» ries AaBdvres xphuara els dva- 
Adpara Snudbora ph Gow rods Néyous dweynvoxéres (see Schoell. 27, 1) rots 3xacrais. 
Poll. 8, 54; Suid., Hesych., Et. M. sub verb. The giving of account within 
80 days after leaving office: Harp. \oy:oral. For the length of time during 
which liability to e6@vva continued see Poll. 8, 45. 

8 The first three Archons elected their rdpedpox. themselves: Arist. 56, 1; 
the e6@uya, on the other hand, each received two who were elected by lot for 
them: Arist. 48,4. The method of the nomination of the wdpedpo for the 
Hellenotamiai, of whom each had one wdpedpos (see C.I.A., 1. 188. 188, 6 pryt.) 
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The magistrates had secretaries, under-secretaries, heralds and 
servants to assist them in their official duties. Whether the 
secretaries, who can be shown to have assisted certain Subordinate 
officials, were chosen by them or were assigned to °™ 
them, cannot be definitely asserted. If the secretaryship in any 
particular department was specially arduous, an under-secretary 
was appointed to assist.2 Both secretaries and under-secretaries 
were paid.® The profession of secretary was held in disrepute at 
Athens. It was natural that in course of time they should win 
for themselves more importance in their particular departments 
than the magistrates themselves, and on that account should have 
great influence with them. In order to limit this secretarial in- 
fluence as much as possible, no one was allowed to serve as under- 
secretary to the same office twice. The heralds were held in the 
same estimation; their services were required by the magistrates 


is unknown. The Archons had also the right of dismissing their rdpedpoe 
at pleasure. See (Dem.) 59, 72. 88. 

1 T note a ypaupareds rd ‘E\Anvoraudy (C.LA., I. 226 sqq., 260, 815), rar 
ramuay (I. 117 sq., 179 sq., 818), by whose names the boards are distin- 
guished and dated, a ypaupareds ruw tvdexa (Boeckh, Seeurk., p. 585. Poll. 8, 
102: see Stojentin, de Jul. Poll. auctor., p. 80), rw» éxicrarwy (I. 264 8qq.), 
Tay eloayuryéwy (I. 87), ray orparryor (II. 122), raw éxiuednrar ruv vewplwy 
(Seeurk., p. 165. C.I.A, II. 811 ¢, 165), vax oirwrdy (II. 885), raw rapa, row 
oirwnxay, raw éxl ry diocxioe: "Ed. dpx. 1887, p. 187; rav éuwoplov éximednrwr 
(Dem.) 58,8 C.LA., II. 61. mentions besides the clerk of the council rods 
AdAous ypaupa(ré)as rods éwl roi(s 3)nuoclas ypduuacw. The secretary of the 
9 Archons was appointed by lot at the same time as the Archons them- 
selves: Arist. 55,1. In C.1.A., IL. 861 a board of 5 officials have a ypax- 
pareds kX\npwrés, & ypappareds alperds and @ Uxoypaymareds. A freedman as 
ypaypareds: II. 772, 5. 

2 A droypaumareds raw Becnoberuw is mentioned by Antiph., de Chor., 85, 
& Swoypapuareds Tuw wopicrum, TUW TwWANTWY, Tw” Xpaxrépw in Antiph., tbid., 49, 
and @ Uxoypaupareds Tw Tayudy ris Geod in C.1.A., II. 730. Seealso C.I.A., IT. 
1177, 1198. 

®* The epistatai of the public works compute as jucdds bwroypayparet 
Tlupylwoe 'Or(p)uvet AAA: C.1A., I. 824. 

* Compare the expressions of Demosthenes about Aschines, as S\«Opo 
ypauparets (18, 127), wavotpyos obros xal Beois éx@pds xal ypappared’s (19, 95). 
According to Aristophanes, Frogs, 1188, sqq., Euripides causes every evil 
in Athens by his tragedies: «gr éx rovrwy }huwy broypayuaréww dyenerrwOn. 
Dio Chrysost., 7, 258 R, says of the most ancient times of Athens: odxouy 
obde éxelvars dovudopos  roatrn dlara éyévero obde dyerveis fveyxe Pices TokiTUW, 
d\A\d ry warrt Bedrrlovs xal cwdpoverrépous Truw dy Acre rpepouérwy Oorepor 
éxxAnciacra» xal diKacruy cal ypauuaréwr, dorwr dua xal Bavatowy. Dem. 
19, 200 refers to the bribing of the secretaries. For the limitation of the 
service of the droypapuareis seo Lys. 80, 29. 
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for public announcements.’ Both slaves and freemen were em- 
ployed as subordinate attendants on the officials.? 
The democratic sentiment of the Athenians precluded any special 
Respect deference to the magistrates, although they were 
emer protected by law against personal injury or slander.’ 
C. The Individual Offices. 


At the head of the Athenian officials, both in powers and 
political importance, were the war officials, and among 
these again the orparpyot, who had their official 
quarters in the ozparryeioy situated in the market-place.‘* 

The ten Athenian Strategoi were without doubt elected one from 
each tribe, so long as each of them commanded his own tribe; at 
a later date, when the taxiarchs had become the commanding 
officers of the separate tribes, the strategoi were all elected from 
the entire burgess body without regard to the tribes.° 


orparnyol. 


1 For the guild of the heralds, who had to pass a dokimasia for their 
etpuvla (Dem. 19, 838), see (Xen.) de rep. Ath., 1, 18. Archipp. ap. Ath., 7. 
822 A. Antiphan. ap. Stob. Flor., 74,9. Poll. 6, 128 counts the heralds 
among the flo, é¢’ ols dy rs évecdioOeln. See Eurip., Troad. 424sqq. The 
herald of the poletai received the comic (see Poll. 7, 8) nickname xparias. 
See Hesych., Phot., s. 0. A xfjput cdnpwrés: C.I.A., II. 1198. Dedicatory 
inscription of a herald: C.LA., IV. 8, 482. ‘O xfjput rod shuov of the year 
8832/1. ‘Eg. dpx., 1891, p. 82. 

* #schines had been a twnpérns: Dem. 18, 261. Such a txnpérns I take 
the doxtuzacrhs, who was under the supervisors of the docks, to have been ; 
he acted as judge in purely technical matters. See Seeurk. II. 56, p. 238= 
C.LA., II. 791, 1. 56. MMitth. d. dsch. arch. Inst. in Ath., 5, p.44. App. IV. c. 
77 sqq.=C.LA., II. 794. 77 sqq. For the services of such urnpéra: see Dem., 
25, 28; 50, 81.46.51. (Dem.) 47;°35. Poll. 8, 181 calls the 2xddar vwnpéras. 
Generally the slaves employed by the State are called dnuscin. See Lex. 
Seguer. 284,15. For these dyson see C.I.A., II. 61. Seeurk., XVI. 6, 185, p. 
536=C.1LA., II. 811 c, 128: (4) Snudoros 6 ev (rots vewplors). 

8 Xen., Afem., 8, 5, 16: wére 3¢ ofrw welcovras rots Apxoverw, of kal dyddXovrat 
éxl TQ Karadpoveiy raw dpxévrwe; Atimia was the penalty for slander or 
personal injury of an official: Dem. 21, 82/8; according to Lys. 9, 6. 9. 10, 
perhaps only if perpetrated during the execution of his official duties. 

4 For the details I refer to my Beitr., etc., 2sqq.; Hauvette-Besnault, Les 
stratéges Athéniens., Paris, Thorin, 1886; Heinr. Swoboda in the N. RA. 
Mus., 1890, 288 sqq. Cf. e.g. Lys. 26,20: rovydpro dyrl rotrwy atrods 6 Siuos 
rais peylorats rimais reriunxev lewapxew xal orparryew Kal wpecBovew ixep abTruw 
alpotuevon. For the crparnyeiov see Wachsmuth, d. St. Athen., 2, 1, 3856/7. 

§ Arist. 61, 1: yxetporovoicr 8@ Kal rds wpds rd» wébdeuov apxds drdoas, 
orparryous Sdxa, xpbrepoy pew ad’ Céxaorns ris) duds Wa, viv 5° é§ dwdyruv. 
Poll. 8, 87 is a quotation from Aristotle. Cf. Hschin. tn Ctes. 18. This 
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At first, apparently, the ten Strategoi acted together as a colle- 
giate board, with general powers of control over military matters; 
in the second half of the fourth century we have evidence that 
special duties were assigned to individual strategoi. For instance, 
in the second half of the fourth century there was a ortpar7yos 
ézi tous omXiras, who had the chief command in foreign campaigns; 
another, éi riv xwpav, who attended to the protection of the 
country and took the command against hostile incursions; a third, 
éxi tHv Movnyxiav; and another émi ryv ‘Axryv, whose duty it was to 
see to the defence of the ports; another again, éwi ras ovppopias, 
who nominated the Trierarchs, received the challenges to antidosis 
which occurred in the Trierarchia, and prepared those cases for 
judicial decision. The five remaining Strategoi had no special 
powers, but were employed as necessity arose.! 


election of the strategoi ¢ dwd»rwy is authenticated by a series of cases in 
which in the same year two strategoi belong to the same tribe. These 
cases have now been most completely collected in Beloch, d. att. Polttsk 
seit Perikles, 276/7. The construction indeed which Beloch, 274 sqq., has 
put upon this fact has been proved by Aristot. to be false. When the change 
in the method of election mentioned by Arist. was introduced we cannot 
say with precision, certainly before 441. Cf. the list of the strategoi of the 
year 441/440 in the Atthis of Androtion in Muller, fr. h. gr., 4, p. 645, and 
to these 8 names we must add TAauxérns ’Afnuev’s and KaAetrropav Sopaceds. 
See von Wilamowitz, de Rhesi scholtis, p. 13. Theories in Fischer, quaest. 
de praetorib, att. saec. V. et IV. a. Chr. n. specimen, 18 sqq., D. i. Kénigsberg, 
1881. Belser, in the Korresp.-Bl. f.d. Gel. u. Realschulen, 1886, Tiibingen, 
p- 13 sqq. The election by tribes which Droysen in Herm. 9, 1 sqq. inferred 
from Xen., Mem., 8, 4, 1, can hardly be maintained in face of Aristot. For- 
merly I agreed with him in my Beitr., 16 sqq.; and so did Paulus in the 
Progr. v. Maulbronn, 1883, 84 sq.; Belser, ibid.,and Hauvette-Besnault, 
19 sqq. An adequate explanation of the Wpssage in Xenophon has not yet 
been found. 

1 Arist. 61,1: cal rodrovs diardrrover ry xetporovla, Eva pev él rovs owXlras, 
5s wyetrac ray dwduraw, dy étlwot, a 8 éwl rhy xwpay, bs Puddrre, Kav wodenos Ev 
TH xwpea ylyvnra, wodenel obros’ Svo & emt rdv Tlecpacéa, rdw pew els Thy Mounylay, 
rov 5é els riv Axrty, of ris plu]Aaxis éxcuedodvras [xal] raw dv Ilecpacet? eva 3’ 
éxl ras cuppoplas, 8s Tous re rpinpdpxous Karadéye: xal ras dyriddoes avrois races 
kal ras d:adicaclas avrois elodye rods S¢ Addous wpds 7rd wapdvTa wpayyara 
éxméumovow. ‘O orparryds 6 éxt rods érXlras has been supplied on an inscrip- 
tion for the year 298/2 with great probability: C.I.A., II. 802; soon 
after 272: II. 881; often in later inscriptions. In II. 331 we read, 
XetporornGels S¢ Ud Tov Shuou éxl ra Sera orparryds Tov evicaurdw Toy éwl Kiuwvos 
dpxovros duerédecev dywwitsuevos vrep ris Kowhs cwrnpias kal wepioraytwy Ty whdet 
xaipwr Svoxddwy Srepirater thy elphyny ry xwpa adwopawduevos alel ra Kpariora 
Kal Tov oirov éx Tis xwpas Kal ros AdAous Kapwous alrios éyévero eloxopucOjvar 
gupSoyrevoas TH Shu cuvredéoar . . - Kal Thy wédw EdevOdpay Kal Snuoxparov- 
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After Aristotle’s time we meet with further special powers of 
single Strategoi. At the end of the fourth and at the beginning of 
the third century we have mention in inscriptions of a orparnyos 
éxi TO vaurexov, another ézi ryv xwpayv rHv én’ "EXevoivos, a third éxi 
THY Xopav THy wapaXay, another éri ryv wapacKevyy, and yet another 
€ri tous £€vous.} 

There was not as a rule a Strategos-in-chief as permanent head 
of the board of Strategoi, at least in the fifth and fourth 
centuries. But in time of need the chief place in the college 
was probably given temporarily to one of the Strategoi by a decree 
of the people, though ordinarily all the members of the college had 


pérny alréropoy wapédwxev Kal rods ybuous .xuplous Trois ed’ éavréy. Literary evi- 
dence for the existence of this special power I can find neither in Lys. 82, 
5, nor in Xen., Hell., 4,15, 18. But this Strategos seems to be meant in 
Dem. 4, 26.. 'O orparryos 6 éxl rhy pudachy ris xbpas in the year 352: Bull. 13, 
484 (see 448), 1.18 sqq.; 6 orparryos 6 éewl rh» xwpay not long after 296/5: 
C.I.A., II. 881, cf. Plut., Phok., 82. ‘O orpariyes 6 éxt rh» Moumyxlay xal ra 
veoma in the year 9825/4: Dein. in Philokl. 1. See Schaefer, Dem. u. 2. Zett, 
8', 279. I think that this Strategos is also meant in Boeckh, Seeurkunden, 
XVI. 6, 196, p. 586=C.1.A., II. 811 5, 188. C.I.A., II. 1206 about 100 s.c. 
mentions one orparnyhoas ext ror Iepa(id). ‘O éxt rhv ’Axrhy probably had 
charge of the large harbours of the Pireus and Zea. See Wachsmuth in 
the N. Rh. Mus., 46, 2,8. Ocrparryos 6 éxl rds ovypoplas in the year 3825/4: 
Seeurk., XIV. 214, p. 465=C.I.A., II. 809, col. a. 210, certainly not appointed 
before the institution of the trierarchic symmories (3857/6). In a state- 
ment of accounts of the dockyard supervisors probably in the year 334/8, 
ol orparryol still superintend the arrangements for the Symmoriai: Kéhler 
in the Mitth. d. dtsch. Inst. in. Ath., 4,79, sq. App. A. 72 sq.=C.1.A., II. 804, 
col. a. 63 sqq. 

1'O orparpyds 6 éxl rd vavrucdy of the year 815/4 in the C.I.A., II. 881, 
seems to me to have a new special function, which occurs again about 
100: C.I.A., II. 985. In the time of Demetrios of Phaleron an Aristophanes 
is honoured xetporownfels orparmyds éx "EXevoivos 7d Sedrepov: ‘Ed. dpx., 1884, 
pp. 187/8, 1. 14, cf. also 19. He had command over the troops in Eleusis, 
Panakton, Phyle: ibid., pp. 185/6, 1. 20 sq. More correctly he is called: 
xXetporovnbels orparnyds ext rhy xwpay rhy éx’ Edevoivos : "Ed. apx., 1887, p. 8 sqq., 
1890, 85/6. ‘O orparryds 6 éxi rhy xwpay Thy wapaNay» after 287/6. C.LA., II. 
1194, 1195. ‘O orpariyds 5 éxl riy xapackeviy in the year 296/5. C.I.A., II. 
881. Mentioned on committee for superintending the melting of the 
images offered to the fpws larpés: II. 408, 404. See also II. 836, 889, 858. 
“" Apy. deAr. 1891, p. 127. In II. 985 he is called orparnyds éxl rhy wapackeviy 
Thy €v ora. ‘O orparryds 6 éxi rods gévous soon after 296/5: II. 881. Of this 
one it is said: rhy xacay érohoaro orovdiy, Srws ay ol orpariira ws Apora 
xar(e)oxevacpévos wapéxuvra: ras xpelas rp diy. If the restoration orpar- 
(nyaw ray éwl rhy Tod wodduou wapack)evhy xexet(porovnuérwv) in the C.LA., II. 
733 is right, this seems to have been a temporary commission for the 
Strategoi in question, 
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equal rights and the presidency seems to have been taken in 
turn by them.! Usually, the Ecclesia appointed from among 
the Strategoi those who were to undertake the different military 
enterprises; sometimes all the Strategoi taking part in the same 
expedition had equal right to take the supreme command, some- 
times one of them was entrusted with it.2 At times the Ecclesia 
waived some of its proper rights in favour of one or several 
Strategoi, to facilitate the conduct of military enterprises. 

The high political position of the Strategoi is shown by the fact 
that they had the right of submitting motions to the Council, and 
of calling together the Ecclesia, which they were probably in the 


1 Beloch tries to prove the existence of a permanent chief Strategos at 
Athens, ibid., 274sqq. I cannot agree with him. Paulus, 22 sqq., Hauvette- 
Besnault, 50 sqq., Belser, 22. sqq., are of my opinion. Although Herodotus 
may not have represented correctly the arrangements at the battle of 
Marathon, yet, if in his day a permanent chief Strategos had existed at 
Athens, he would not have written, 6, 110: werd dé of orparryol, ray 4 yrobun 
Epepe oupBddrAxcw, ws éxdorov avrav éylyero mpvraynlyn ris hudpas, Mirriddy 
wapedidocay, 6 Sé Sexduevos ors ew cunBorjrhy ewroéero, xply ye Sh abrod wpuraynly 
¢yévero. This changing presidency is noticed also by Diod. 18, 97: ri» 3° 
"AOnvaluy 6 orparyyds OpdouNdos, bs Hy éxl ris tryenovlas éxelyny Thy quépay, elde 
Kara Thy vixra Troatrny Syw. Cf. also 18, 106. Pericles took up a leading 
position within the college of the Strategoi in the Samian war and at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, expressed in Thuc. 1, 116, and 2, 18 
by orparnyds 8éxaros atrés. See my Beitr. 41 sqq. Hauvette-Besnault, 76 
8yq. Fellner s. Gesch. d. att. Finanzverw., 91 sqq., does not consider my, 
explanation of these words right, nor does Paulus, 81 sq.; but Beloch, 
285 sq., agrees with me. Cf. Thuc. 2, 65, Diod. 12, 42 and the similar 
expression with reference to Alcibiades in Thuc. 8, 82, Alcibiades in 408 
orparryds avroxpdrwp: Plut., Alcib., 88. Diod. 18, 69. Xen., Hell., 1, 4, 
10. 20. 

? Appointment of a Strategos from the college for a particular mission : 
C.1.A., II. 62. In Thuc. 4, 28 Nicias in the Ecclesia éfloraro rijs éwl TvAp 
dpxjs in favour of Cleon, though he had himself been commissioned with 
it before. This he could do, as the people agreed to it. See Hauvette- 
Besnault, 80/1. Nicias, Alcibiades, and Lamachos had equa! power in the 
command of the Sicilian expedition: Thuc. 6,8. A subordination of the 
Strategoi taking part in an expedition to one of themselves as chief 
Strategos is to be inferred where Thucydides only gives the name of one 
Strategos with the addition of an ordinal number and the pronoun atrés. 
Cf. for instance, Thuc. 1, 61: xal KadNay roi Kaddiddou réurrov atrdv orpa- 
riryov, with 1, 62: KadXlas 6 ray 'A@nvaluy orparryds xal ol tuvdpxovres, whereas 
Diod. 12, 87 speaks only of one strategos Callias. Cf. Thuc. 8, 8 with 
Diod, 12,55. Further examples in Thuc, 2, 79; 8, 19; 4, 42. 

® Thus, for instance, in the Sicilian Expedition. Thuc. 6, 8 26; Diod. 
18, 2. 
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habit of doing by means of the Prytanes.! The Strategoi had 
the chief command of all the troops of the Athenian State, and the 
Jurisdiction over military offences. I shall speak of these in the 
chapter on military affairs. But it was the duty of the Strategoi 
not only to conduct war, but also to find funds for the purpose. 
Accordingly the trierarchs were nominated every year by the 
Strategoi; any refusals of the Trierarchia were brought by the 
Strategoi before the court of the Heliaia for decision.? It is also 
clear that the Strategoi took part in the assessment for the eiopopa, 
which may be called a special war-tax, and for the poe opé also; 
they also acted as cicaywyeis for the antidosis of the Trierarchia.® 
To the official duties of the Strategoi belonged also the defence 
of Athens against foreign and domestic foes, in which I include 
the preservation of the ports, city walls and fortresses,‘ and in a 


1 The right of the Strategoi of submitting motions to the Council, appears 
from the Probouleuma in the Sitzungsber. d. Berl. Ak. 1888, p. 244, no. 20: 
Edoter ry Bovdp xal re Shp 'Axapavris éwpurdveve’ Apxixdjjs éypaupdreve’ yruoun 
orparryar x. 7. d. Cf. Swoboda in the N. Rh. Mus. 1890, 299 sqq. They in- 
troduce foreigners to the Council: 'Apy. deAr. 1891, p. 46. For the right of 
calling together the Ecclesia, see the record of the armistice of Laches in 
Thuc. 4, 118: éxxdnolay 3¢ rovhoavras rods orpariyovs Kal rods xpuTdvers wp@rov 
wepl rijs elphyns Bovrevcacba 'AOnvalous, and C.I.A., 1. 40, where it is said of the 
Prytanes : cuv(e)xGs 5¢ rocety (ds exxAnola)s Ews Ay 5e(awp)axOp, dddo de rpoxpnua- 
(rloas rovrw)» undév, daupire ol orparryol Séwvra(c). Cf. also Swoboda, 305 sq. 

2 Evidence at the time of the Symmoriai, Dem. 89, 8: viva 5’ ol crparryol 
Tpowov eyypdyoucw, Ay els cuunpoplay éyypagwow 4 av rprjpapxov xatiorwow. 85, 
48 : odxoivy Uwbvordy éorw of orparryol. ddAd rods Tpinpdpxous Kkabioraow. Ap- 
pendix A. 72 ff., Mitth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst, in Ath., 4, p. 80; cf. Hlian., Var. 
Hist., 2,10. At the end of the fourth century these duties were undertaken 
by the orparnyds éwl rds cunpoplas, of whom it is said in Arist. 61,1: és rovs 
Te Tpinpdpxous xaradéyet kal rds dyridbceas avrois roel Kal rds Siadixaclas avrois 
elodye. Suid. wyexovla dixacrnplou—ry orparryy wept rpenpapxlas cal dvrcddcews 
(sc. épetro dixas elodyew). In the same way the Strategoi nominated even 
in the fifth century the annual 400 Trierarchs: (Xen.) de rep. Ath., 3,4; 
Thue. 2, 24, Cf. also the decree of the people in the year 405 in the ’Apx. 
deArlov 1889, pp. 25/6. 

® See the passages quoted in the foregoing notes. For the duties of the 
Strategoi in the antidosis see (Dem.) 42,5. Meier u. Schimann att. Proc.? 
(36/7. 

4 "Emdéces els rhy cwrnplay ris wédews cal Thy pudraxhy ris xwpas to be an- 
nounced and written out before the Strategoi: C.I.A., II. 384. For the 
guraxh Tis xwpas, probably effected by bodies of armed patrols in the in- 
terior of the country and by vesselsof war lying off the coast, see Thuc. 2. 
24; Xen., Mem., 8, 6, 10/11. Boeckh, Seeurk., p. 467. This gvdaxy also 
extended to Euboera. C.I1.A., IV. 27a in 445 B.c.: wept 5¢ gudaxijs EvBolas rods 
arparnyous éxipérecOa ws dy Suvvwyrar dpora, Srws dy Exn ws BéATioTa 'AOnvalas. 
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still wider sense the security of the corn supply necessary for 
Athens,! the prevention and punishment of treason, and the pro- 
tection of the democratic constitution.® 

The Strategoi had charge of foreign affairs, and were the repre- 
sentatives of the State in relation to foreign countries. As such 
they made treaties with foreign states or recommended their 
acceptance to the Council, swore to the treaties in combination 
with various other corporate bodies, looked after the States and 
persons taken under Athenian protection by decree of the people, 
and foreigners who received special] honorary rights at Athens.° 
The Strategoi exercised religious functions‘ at certain sacrifices 
The special powers of the later orparryds éxl rh» xdpay and éewl rh» xwpay 
Thy wapaNlay probably included this guAaxh. 

1 For this raparourh rod olrov by the Strategoi see Dem. 50, 17. 20. 58. 
Boeckh, Seeurk., XIIL a. 89, p. 428=C.1.A., II. 806a. 87 aqq.: (rerpipas r)acde 
Edouer (xara yigic)ua Shuov, & Ilo(Avevxros K)vdavrldns elwe, (werd orpar)yob 
OpacvBou(Aov Kodduréw)s ext rh» (waparouwh)y r(00) olrov. 

2 Cf. the proceedings of the Strategoi against the traitors Antiphon and 
his accomplices in Pseudoplut., Vit. Antiph., 28. In C.I.A, II. 881 a 
Strategos for the hoplites is commended, because he had concerned himself 
irep ris xowhs cwrnplas—xal rhvy wodw édevOépay Kal Snpoxparoupéyny avrbvopory 
wapédwxev cai rods véuous xuplous rots we0’ éaurdyv. 

3 Report of the Strategoi upon foreign affairs, Isocr. 7, 81: xat wept perv 
Tov ploous Tay ‘EAAjvwy abrav dxnxbare ror orparnywr. A proxenia-decree is 
agreed upon as result of the yvwun orparzywr: Bull. 12, 148=Sttzungsber. 
d. Berl. Ak., 1888, p. 244, 20. Conclusion and recommendation of treaties, 
C.1.A., IV. 6la, Il. 609. Mitth. d. arch. Inst. in Ath., 2,142. They swear to 
keep them: Mitth., 2, 144, in conjunction with the Trierarchs and hoplites: 
LV. 61a, with the Council: IV. 71, Il. 64 and Mitth., 2, 211, with the Hip- 
parchs: Bull. 12, 189, with the Taxiarchs: JI. 12, Métth., 2, 189, with the 
Hipparchs, Phylarchs, and Taxiarchs according to the probable restora- 
tion: II. 90, 112, with the Council, Hipparchs and Hippeis. AMitth., 2, 201, 
with Council and the Hippeis: Mitth., 2, 212. Protection given to Euago- 
ras: I. 64; to Neapolis in Thrace: IV. 51; Arybbas of Epirus: II. 115, 
the Pelagonian Menelaos: II. 55. They see to the ratification of treaties 
by oath of the Athenians: Srws 3’ av (d)usowow Amwartes, ewipedioOwy ol 
orparryol.—ixrws 8 dy rdxucra ylyvnra (the taking of the oath), éripeddc Our ol 
orparnyol: IV. 27a and receive the oath from the foreign States: srparryol 
ex(c)opx: I. 84, see Bull. 12, 189. Care for the mpédtevoc and evepyéra: II. 40. 
69. 121. 124. 209. 225. 

‘ For the religious functions of the Strategoi see Hauvette-Besnault, 
148sqq. C.LA., IV.27a says: Srws dy rdxuora rv07 (t.¢. rd lepd ra ex TwY XpNo Mar 
brép EvBolas), ol orparrryol éwipedécOuv cal rd dpytptov és raira wapexdyrwv. The 
treasurers of the goddess and ol ypnuéva éxi ras vixas kal 7d woumeta in the 
years 834 sqq. received from the Strategoi hide-money (8epparcxdv) ex rijs 
Guclas re ‘Epup re ‘Hyepovly, éx rijs Ovolas ry Elpiyy, éx rijs Ouclas rp "Aupwm, éy 
Atovuclwy twr év doret, €x THs Ovolas rp Anyoxparig, éy Arovvolwy rwy ev Tletpaset, 
€x Tis Ovolas ry ’Ayabg Téxy. But even in these accounts the hide-money 
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and at Pompai. In conclusion I will remark that the Strategoi 
bore the State seal.! 
Subordinate to the Strategoi were the Taxiarchs, the commanders 
wiblensse of the Athenian hoplites, whose office was probably 
instituted after the Strategoi had become the highest 
executive officials of the State. There were in Athens ten Taxi- 
archs, who were elected one from each tribe, and each com- 
manded the hoplites of his own tribe? The Taxiarchs formed the 
council of war, together with the Strategoi, and supported the 
latter in their administrative business.$ | 
haicavet Next in position to the Taxiarchs in command of 
* the army of hoplites were the Aoxayol, of whom as 
little definite can be said as of other subordinate officers.4 They 
were nominated by the Taxiarchs.5 
After the Strategia, the Hipparchia was the most distinguished 
; military office in the State® There were two i7- 
wEOPXON erapxot, Who were chosen from among all the Athenians 
and each commanded the cavalry of five tribes.’ At the head of 


from the before-mentioned sacrifices is not received regularly from the 
Strategoi, but sometimes from other persons. See C.1.A., II. 741; Boeckh, 
St. d., Ath., 2, 120 8qq.=Bk. 8, ch.7. For the Strategoi at the Panathenaia 
see Dem. 4, 26; Thuc. 6, 56; Mommsen, Heort., 178. | 

1 C.1A., II. 448: (rods 8) orparryods Stardu(yar dvriypador— —ogpayioa- 
pévous Ty Snuool)a(e o)ppayid. 

2 Von Wilamowitz-Mdllendorff, in phil. Untersuch., Heft. 1, p. 57 sqq., 
seems to prove that the Taxiarchs were not instituted until between 490 . 
and 480. Belser, 18 sqq., places the introduction of the Taxiarchs soon 
after 479, when the Polemarch lost the conduct of military affairs, and 
the Strategoi were no longer leaders of the tribes. For the Taxiarchs 
cf. Arist. 61, 83: xe:porovotcr 82 xal rakidpxous 8éxa, Eva ris purfs éxdorns’ obros 
3° tryetras rw puderwv cal Aoxayovs kablornow. See also Dem. 4, 26; Poll. 8, 87; 
Lex Seguer. 806,12 sqq. The Taxiarch the commander of one tribe: Dem. 
89,17; Aeschin., de Fals. Leg., 169. The Taxiarch from the tribe which he 
commanded: Thuc. 8, 92; C.I.A., Il. 444. 446. 1214. In Bull. 8, 327, ina 
decree of honour of the third century : ol ratlapyot ol éxt Scdoxpdrou Apxovr(os) 
(4)p(tavres) appear as a college. 

® See Thuc. 7, 60; and 4, 4. Thus the Taxiarch could represent the 
Strategos in military cases: Dem. 89, 17. 

“ Mention of Lochagoi in Isocr. 15, 117; Is. 9, 14. 

5 See Arist. 61, 8. 

® See Lys. 26, 20; Ken., Symp., 1, 4; Hipparch. 1, 28. Cf. Martin, les 
cavaliers Athéniens, p. 874 sqq.; Paris, 1886. 

7 Arist. 61, 4: ye:porovoicr 3¢ xal laxdpxous 300 é& dwdyrwr* obra 3° iryotvra 
rw lexéwy, SedSulevor] rds pudrds e exdrepos* KUpior 82 raw abradv elow dvwep ol 
orpariyol xara rwy owhi[ru~]. Part of this information from Arist. in Poll. 
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each tribe was a gvAapxos, who in every instance belonged to the 
tribe which he commanded.! dvAapxor. 
The next cavalry officers were the Sexadapyo, who. , 
were appointed by the Hipparchs.? veaaeken 
Of the finance ministers, the xwAaxpéra, from the antiquity of 
their office, are entitled to be mentioned first. Although from 
the time of Cleisthenes their place had been taken by 
the dodéxrat, as far as their chief duties were concerned, 
yet even in the fifth and fourth century they still managed the 
public dinners in the Prytaneion, and the payment of the jurymen. 
We possess no evidence of their number.’ The office of the dzo- 
déxrat was instituted by Cleisthenes, and existed to our knowledge 
to the end of the fourth century.4 The dwodéxra:, ten in number, 
appointed by lot, one for each tribe, were the general 
treasurers of the State. Tribute, war-taxes, tolls and 


xedaxpéras 


é&mwodéxras. 


8, 87.94; Harp., Suid., Phot. trrapyo. See also Dem. 4, 26; Xen., Hipparch., 
8,11; C.LA., IT. 445. In a dedicatory inscription of the lrreis, soon after 
450, three !rrapyo: are mentioned: C.I.A., IV. 8. 418h=p. 184. Dedicatory 
inscription of a lrxapyjoas : C.I.A., IV. 8. 422'%=p. 186, 

1 For the Phylarchoi cf. Martin, 894. Arist. 61, 5 says: yeporovoic: 5 cal 
purdpxous Cc’), Eva rijs pudijs, Tov try[nob]uevory Crwv lewdwr), Gowep ol ratiapxos 
rwyérhkirwov. Arist. repeated in Poll. 8, 94; Harp., Suid., ¢tAapxos, Lex. 
Seguer. 812, 82. Cf. also Dem. 4, 26, C.1.A., IT. 968, 969, 1678. The Phylarchs 
belong to the tribes which they command, C.LA., IT. 444, 445. 

2 See Xen., Htpparch., 2, 2. 

* For the change made by Cleisthenes see Androt. ap. Harp., dwodéxrat. 
The fullest information about their functions in the Schol. to Aristoph., 
Birds, 1541, referring to the time after Cleisthenes: ’Aporoddyns 5 ypap- 
pares robrous rapulas elval gnot rod Suaacrixod yucod (cf. Hesych., xwraxpérat ; 
Arist., Vesp., 695, 724; Birds, 1541) and farther below: raplar 5¢ fear «al 
xpoecr@res THs Snuoolas cirjoews. See Boeckh, 1, 289/40=Bk. 2,ch.6. They 
- make payments to leporool : 'Ed. dpx., 1888, pp. 167/8, 1. 14, pay the ér:ordras 
in Eleusis; C.LA., IV. 8, 288a, give money for publishing the people's 
decrees; C.I.A., I. 20, 45; IV. 27; ’A@jv. 8 4058qq.; Ind. Schol. Goett. 
1880/1, p. 4; "Ed. dpx., 1884, 161/2, 1. 28. The ércordra: of the public works 
receive (ra)pa xwraxperay: C.LA., I. 285. See Fellner, 2. Gesch. d. att. 
Finanzverw., 24/5. There is no inscriptional evidence as yet for the 
xwdaxpéra: in the fourth century. 

4 For the drodécrac cf. Panske, de magistratib. Alt. qui saec. a Chr. n. IV. 
pecunias publicas curabant., p. 46 sqq. Leipzig 1890; Fellner, z. Gesch. d. att. 
Finanzverw., 20 8sqq.; Boeckh, 1, 214 sqq.=Bk. 2, ch.4. See Harp. drodécra: 
—8ri 5¢ dvrl ray kwaxperay ol dwodéxra: bwd KrXecoBévous dwedelxOncas, *AySporlwy 
B’. Christ de publicis popult Atheniensis rattontb., p. 15 sqq., 26 sqq. Greifs- 
wald, 1879, thought that the drodécra: dated only from the fourth century, 
but apart from the evidence of Androtion, this is contradicted by C.LA., 
IV. 58a, where we meet with the dwodécra: for the year 418/7. They are 
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debts to the State were paid in to them, and for this purpose 
the Snuccros of the Council handed over to them a list of debtors 
when the appointed times for payment came. After they had 
crossed out the payments that had been made and put a mark 
against the name of the debtors in arrear, they gave back the list 
to the Sypdois. They could settle claims made by or against the 
customs-collectors when it was a matter of 10 drachmse or less; 
in case of larger amounts the dispute was brought by them as a 
Sixn eupyvos, to be decided by a court of the Heliaia.!1 After the 
apodectai had received the payments, and had on the same day 
distributed the money among the several boards of officials in the 
proportion directed by the laws, they submitted this allotment 
and their accounts for the approval of the Council on the following 
day. They do not seem to have had a special Exchequer.? 


mentioned for the last time in inscriptions for the year 823/2: C.1LA., II. 
811, Col. c. 78 sqq. Spangenberg, de Athentens. publ. institutis atate Mace- 
donum commutatis, p. 48, supposes that they were abolished by Demetrios 
of Phaleron. 

1 See Arist. 48, 1: [elot] 8° dwrodéxra: Séxa, xexrAnpwuévar card pvdrds* obra de 
wapahaBovres 7a [-ypa]upareta (for these see chap. 47) dwadeldover ra Kara- 
Badd\dueva xphuara, évavyrloy [fs Boudis] é» rp Bovdevryply cal wddcy darodidbacw 
rd ypaupareia [rp Sn] poly xdy ris éANlry KaraBodjy, évrald’ éyyéyparra, Kal 
Sixd[odv] [d]ydyun 7d [EAA] ecpOev xaraBddAdXr\ew # SedéoOa nal raira eloxpd[rrey 7 
Bo)vAh xal Sioa [xupia card rods yduous éorly. Harp., dwodéxra:. Suid., Et. M., 
124, 41 sqq. Lex. Seguer. 198, 1 sqq., 427, 18 sqq., which all draw from 
Arist. Poll., 8, 97: dwodécra: 3é Roav Séxa, of rods Pbpous kal ras elogopds xal Ta 
réAn bwedéxovro Kal’ Td wepl rovrwr dudicBrrotpeva edixafov. el 3é¢ re petvor ely, 
elajyyov els cxacriporv. Arist. 52,8: ol 3 dwodéxra: Trois reXwvas kal Kara TwY 
Tredwwav ra wey péypt Séxa Spaxudy bvres xdp[or], Ta 8 AA’ els 7d Scxacrhproy 
elad-yovres Euunva. Arist. 47, 5: elapéperar (by the Poletai) pév ody els rnv 
BovA\hy 7d ypaupare[ia ra] ras xaraBords dvayeypayudva, Typet 8° 6 Snudoros* Sray 
35 xe[nudrww xara]Bory, wapadl8wor rots dwodéxras ard raira xabeA[ay] dw([d 
tuw] éxurtudlwy, dv év rairy 7 huépa Set ra xphpyara caraBrAnO fvat cai dwrjarad- 
Ojvat’ ra 3’ AA dwdxecrac xwpls, va uh wxpoetar|ag0y]. The payments of the 
accounts made out by the éwipeAnral ru» vewplwy were handed by them to 
the A podectai (C.1.A., II. 807, Col. 5, 15 sqq., 28 sqq., 88) or else the debtors 
paid direct to the Apodectai (II. 809 c, 70 sqq., 126 sqq., 200 sqq.). The 
collectors for the réuevos of Codros, Neleus and Basile in 418 make payment 
to the Apodectai, who then give the money to the “ treasurers of the other 
gods”: C.I.A., IV. 58a. 

2 Arist. 48, 2 goes on to say: ry wey ob» xporepala déxovrar rh xp[hpara] 
kal peplfoucr Tats dpxats, ry 8’ vorepalg rby re pepopdv ela[pépou[oc ypdwayres ev 
capld: kal karadéyouatw éy ry Bovreurnply cal wrpo[riO]éacw ev ry Bovdr7, ef rls Twa 
oldev ddixotvra wept roy pepo[udy 4 Aplxovra F ldwryy, cai yrouas éxipyngdliovey, 
édy ris te Boxy dd[exetv]. Cf. Arist., Pol., 7 (6) 8=p. 190, 12 sqq. Bekker: 
GdAn 8° dpxy, xpds fy al wpdcoda rw Kowwry dvadépovrat, wap dy pvAarréyrwy 
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The wwAyrai, who already existed in Solon’s time, became later 
ten in number, appointed by lot one from each tribe. They farmed 
out the tolls, mines and the other state undertakings, 
sold property confiscated by the State, and gave out ~— sai 
contracts for the carrying out of state works.! They also sold the 
property of those who owed money to the State, and had not 
paid it within the specified time, and of those whose payments of 
the eiogopa were in arrear, as also the goods and persons of those 
condemned in a ypady gevias, and of those metics who were con- 
demned by a ypady axpocraciov, or had not paid their peroixiov.? 


peplvovra: wpds éxdorny Siolknaw* xadobcr 8° dwrodéxras rovrous xal raplas. Cf. 
C.I.A., IT. 88: pe(pMoac 82 (7)d dpytprow 7d elpnuevow (a@ reward) rods drodéxras 
éx rv xaraBaddouerwy xpnud(r)wy, éredday ra éx ruw vdpwr pep(icwor). The 
Apodectai are commissioned to expend money for crowns: Dittenberger, 
Syll., 101. C.I.A., II. 809a, 200 sqq., for the travelling expenses of the 
architheoroi to the Nemean games: II. 181, for a pension: II. 115, b, for 
the erection of a or}\7: ’Apy. SeArlov, 1889, p. 204, to the émurrdra: "EXevow- 
éfev: C.I.A., 8845, and in complete form, ’E¢. dpx., 1888, p. 109 sqq., A. 89 
sqq., B. 38, a. 89, 8. 29,84. The payments were reckoned by the Prytany: 
Panske, 57. 

1 Existence of the rwAyral already in Solon’s time: Arist. 7,8. He says 
47,2: éwei0” ol wwAnral c’ pév elow, KANpotras 8 els ex rijs P[vAtjs. ukodovor 8 ra 
pucOdpara xdvra cal ra péraddr\a wwroicr cal ra rérAn [pera] rod raulouv rap 
oTpaTwwrikay kal ray éxl 7d Oewpixdy ypnuévuw évayr{loy ris Bovdijs] xaraxupoicu, 
Srp ay % Bovdh xetpororhoy, xal ra wpabévra péradda [rd 7’) épydowma ra els rpla 
Ern wewpapuéva xal ra ovyxexwpnpéva, ra e[l]s [Eryn] rerpapéva. xal rds odclas roy 
ét’Apelou rdyou devybyrwy xal raw [Ad\Aobev é}[avrloy ris BjovAjs wwdodow, xara- 
xupodat &° ol 0° &pyovres. Harp. draws from Aristotle—xwdyral xal xrwdyrhptov. 
ol ev wwArnral dpxh ris éorw APhynot, déxa riv dpOudy Avdpes, els éx ris pudrj7s 
éxdorns’ Siocxovo. 5 rd wmimpackdueva bwd ris wbdews dvra, TAAn Kal péradAa xal 
pmcOwoes kal rd Snpevdpera.—rwArnrhpov 5¢ xadeirat 6 Toros, EvOa cuvedpevovew ol 
xwiynrat. From the same source Suid. rwAyral. Phot. rwAnral xal rwd7- 
ripov. Lex Seguer. 291, 17 sqq., where there is added: xa pporrifovc.w, Srws 
h Tih Tov wimpacKopévwyv dx0d007 Ty wéAe. For the situation of the xwAnri- 
peov, see Wachsmuth, d. St. Athen., 2, 1, 857/8. The Poletai give contracts 
for stelai for inscriptions: C.I.A., I. 61; I. 1,2; IV. 27. ’Aé#y. 8, 405 sqq.= 
Ind. schol. Goett., 1880/1, p. 4, the building of the Athenian walls between 
384-826 ; II. 167, any public work: ’Apx. dSeArloy, 1889, p. 255 = Bull. 14, 178, 
the enclosing of the lepdy of Codros, Neleus and Basile: C.1.A., IV. 58a, 
péradd\a: "Ed. apx., 1890, 222. C.1.A., I. 274-281 contains accounts of the 
Poletai for property confiscated and sold by the State. Cf. Seeerk., XVI. 
b. 184 sqq., p. 542, with Boeckh’s note=C.LA., II. 811, Col. c. 195. C.LA,, 
II. 780-788. 782b contain descriptions made by the Poletai of the positions 
of mines; II. 777. 779. lists of property sold. 

2 Suid. rwAnris—xal wwrrral* obras Tov dperéyrur TY Synnocly xara wpobecpulay 
cal ph dwodidérrwr éxlaxpacxoy ras ovclas. twéxevro 8é Trois xwAnrais cal Sco rd 
dcaypagder dpytprov év wodduy ph elodpepow * Exc xal ol Eevlas dddvres xal 6 uéroixos 
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Of the goods thus sold and leased, the Poletai drew up lists, 
clearly stating the times of payment stipulated on by themselves 
and the purchasers or leaseholders, and these they handed in to 
the Council. There they were kept by the dypdctos of the Council 
until the appointed day of payment, and then were given to the 
Apodectai for them to get in the money.! 
To collect the fines imposed by the courts was the duty of the 
apaxtopes, who, for this purpose, received from the Hegemones 
: of the courts a list of those who had been sentenced in 
mpexror’s* court to pay fines, and the fines to which they had been 
sentenced.2 That there were 10 Praktores, and that they were 
appointed by lot, one for each tribe, may be accepted as certain.® 
The control of the money, which was paid in by the Apodectai 
to the Council-house, was the duty of the dyrrypadets ris Stouxyorews, 
ieccaans the controller of the treasury. He had also in 
“ every Prytany to draw up an account for the people, 
of the money which had been received during the preceding 


6 wpoordrnyy otk Exwy xal é dxpooraclov ypagels. rovrwy yap rads odclas rwrobvres 
wapaxaréBaddoy els 7d Snudorov. So Phot. rwAyral. Cf. Poll. 8,99, where it 
says towards the end: dwiyorvro 3¢ xpds rotrous «cal ol perolxioy wh riOévres. 
See Harp. perolxcoy. (Dem.) 25, 57. Boeckh, Publ. Econ., 209/10=Bk. 2, ch. 8. 

1 Arist. 47, 2, says further: cal rd ré\y 7d els Enaulrdv) rerpapéva, dvaypd- 
yavres els NeAeuxwpéva ypaupareia roy re wprduevoy Kal [cov] dy rplyrat, Ty BovAp 
wapadidbaow. dvaypdgovew 5é xwpls uev obs Set card Crh) wpulrjavelay éxdorny 
xaraBddrew, els Séxa ypaupareia, xwpls 8é ofs z[pls rol] évcavroi, ypaupareiov kara 
Thy xaraBodhy éxdorny mwothoavres, xwpls 5é ofs [éxl] rijs évdrns xpuravelas. 
dvaypddove: 5¢ xal ra xwpla cal rds olklas 7[4 drohyp[agd]}évra cal wpadévra dy rw 
dcxagrnply (cf. C.L.A., II. 884)° xal yap ra06" obra: xwdloidow. Eori] 5¢ roy yey 
olxudy éy e' Ereaww dydyxn rhv rishy dwodoivat, réy 3é xwplwy ev 8éxa * KaraBdAovetw 
8¢ raira éwl ris évdrns mpuravelas. e[lopélpe dé xal 6 Bacireds ras picOwoas TH 
repevav (C.LA., 1V. 58a), dvaypdyas ev» ypappyare[lors AeAcu]kwpévas. Lore 5 xal 
rotrwy h pev wloOwors els Ern Séxa, karaBddrerar 3’ éxl rfjs [0’] wpuravelas* 5d xal 
wrelora xphpara éwl ratrns ovdAdX\éyerat ris wpuravelas. elapéperas yey odv els Thy 
Bovdny ra ypappar[eta ra) Tas KaraBodds dvayeypaypéva, rypet 8° b Snudocos * ray 
3 3 xelnuarwrv xara]Borh}, wapadidwor rots dwodéxras avra xadeA[av] ax[d rov] 
éxcotuNllwy, dy év rabry Ty huepg Set ra xphpara xaraBrAnO[Fvac xal djrarecpOivac ° 
7a 8 &dXNa dwébxecrat xwpls, Wa wh rpoetadr[ecpdp]. 

2 See (Dem.) 58, 48: 083° dori Sixasoy rovrous trodauBdver dpelrey, dv ovdels 
wapédwxe Trois wpdxropo: 7a dvéuara. See the law in Dem. 43, 71: drov 3° & 
xarayrwobn, éyypapoyruy ol Apyovres, wpds obs dv 7 h Slxn, rots xpdxropow, 8 rp 
Snuooly ylyverac’ 8 be rp Oew ylyverac, rots raylats Tov THs Geo, and in Hschin. 
in Tim., 85. Andoc. 1,77. C.LA., I. 47, fr. e., 1. 8, 4 (r@ 5)nuooly d¢eA—and 
ol xpdx(ropes) occur in close connexion with one another. 

3 See Lex. Seguer. 190, 26: xAnpwral dpxal mwxpaxrépwy, éxroyéwv cal aytt- 
ypapy. 
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Prytany. It is probable that the dyrypadeds ris Storxyoews Was . 
elected by the Council from among its members.! 

Of the Finance-officials, who managed separate treasuries, 
mention must first be made of the rauia rav lepav xpypdrwv THs 
"A@nvaias, who can be proved to have existed as early . 
as the time of Solon.? These treasurers of Athene were pay 
ten in number, and were appointed by lot, one from xpnHatev ris 
each tribe from among the Pentacosiomedimnoi, and rarecee: 


1 In the lexicographers Harp., Suid., Lex. Seguer. 410, 8 sqq. the 
official business of the dyriypagded’s is thus described : dyriypageds 6 xadurd- 
Hevos éxi Tuwy KaraBadr\dvrww rwd TH wore. xphpara, More dvrvypddecOas raira, 
wherewith cf. Asch. in Ctes. 25: xpwdrov per rolvyuy, & AOnvaio, dyrrypagpeds Fy 
Xetporovnrds rH wore, bs xa’ éexdorny wpvravelay dwedoyl{ero Tas wporddous rw 
djum. The conclusion in Harp., dirrot 5¢ foay dyriypadels, 6 pev rijs diocxhoews, 
ds pyoe PrSyxopos, 6 32 ris Bovdfjs, ws "AprroréAns éy ’AOyvalwy wokirelg is a blun- 
der, for Aristotle says nothing about the d»rrypadeds at all. The secretary 
of the Prytany had, according to Arist. 54, 8, the d»riypagdy in the Council 
(see also C.I.A., II. 61). Out of this the lexicographical tradition makes a 
special d»yrcypageds rs BovAjs, and says of him what Arist. tells of the secre- 
tary of the Prytany ; see Poll. 8.98. Thus there was only one dyriypageds 
Ths Stoxjoews, of whom we read in an inscription of the third century in 
the ’Apx. deAriov, 1889, p. 58 (if it be correctly restored, but this is not cer- 
tain): éwipednOivac dé (ris rorhoews roy dvrvypadéa 7d)» Tijs dtoxjoe(ws). This 
dyrvypageds Was xetporovnrds (Auschin. in Cles. 25) and that by the Council, if 
Riedenauer ( Verh. d. philos. Ges. in Warzburg, 77 sq.), has, as I think likely, 
rightly identified him with the official of the Council whose duties are de- 
scribed (C.LA., II. 114 8) in the following terms: éreyedHOn Tijs dtoxhoews vd 
ris Boudis ép’ fy aipéOn wal ris AdAn(s edxoopul)as rijs Bovdis wera Tay mpuTdvewy 
réy del wpuvravevévrwv. See also II.114c. That the official here described 
cannot, according to the words of the inscription, have been a bouleutes, I 
cannot concede to C. Schaefer, de Scribis Senatus populique Athen., p. 88, 2, 
Greifswald, 1878. Mention is also made of an dyrcypageds in a fragmentary 
list of Prytanes in the beginning of the fourth century: Mitth. d. Arch. 
Inst. in Ath., 4, 98=C.I.A., II. 865, and in a prescript, II. 408. Dem. 22, 88 
mentions an ayriypageds, who with other members acts as leader of the 
Council. We also meet with one among the afo:irn in the time of the 
empire. See Hille in the Letpz. Stud., 1, 232. Boeckh, St. de Ath., 1. 
261 sqq.(= Publ. Econ., Bk. 2, ch. 8) supposes there were 2 dyr:ypageis, and 
with him Hille 282 sq. agrees. Schdmann, griech. Alt., 1, 401, 5, leaves 
the question undecided. Droege, de Lycurgo Ath. pecuniar. publicar. ad- 
ministratore, p. 84, Bonn, 1880, supposes there was only one ayriypadevs. 

? Their complete title was rayla: ray lepaw xpnudrwv ris APnvalas (C.I.A., 
I. 117 sqq. 188), shortened to raula: rijs Geo (I. 824; IT. 17. 61. 667. 780. 733), 
into raula (I. 278, 299), to raular raw ris Geos (C.I.A. 809a, line 215. 612. 677. 
698). Existent in Solon’s time: Arist. 7, 3. 8, 1: onpetoy 3°, bre xAnpwras 
émolncev éx Trav Timnedrur, 6 wepl Tay Tapuuw wbuos, pP xpdpevo. [StaredAo]dow Err cal 
pov’ KeXever yap KAnpody rods rayulas éx wevraxoctomediuyw[v]. In one inscription, 
older than 550, ol rapula: dedicate to Athene rdde xadxla. Five names are 
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had a Prytanis for the year at their head.! They had the custody 
of the treasury of Athene,? and in general, the Acropolis and every- 
thing on it seems to have been under their immediate control.$ 

In the year 453/4 the treasures of the other gods also were 
placed in the Opisthodomos of the Parthenon, and for the control 
over these a new treasury-board was established, 
nominated in the same way and under the same con- 
ditions as the treasurers of Athene. They had the 
doors of the Opisthodomos under lock and seal, and were officially 
styled rapiat roy d\Awy Gedy.4 Of the number of these treasurers we 


taplar Tey 
wv Oedy. 


mentioned : the end of the inscription is mutilated. C.I.A., IV. 3. 873%, p. 
199. 

1 Their appointment by lot is testified by C.LA., I. 82. From I. 299 
we see there was one from each tribe: in that inscr. there is a list of the 
Tamiai in the official order of the tribes, and complete with the exception 
of the name of the tenth, which is lost. See also I. 140; IL 648. 652. 633. 
In Arist. 47.1 we find: wpwrov per yap ol raular ris ’AOnvas elor ev déxa, 
x[Anpotras] 8’ els éx ris pud‘js, ex wevraxoctopedipywy xara Tov TbrAwvos vou[ow (Ere 
yap 6 v]buos xipibs éorw), Apxe: 8° 6 Aaxdv, kby wdvu wévys 7. Cf. Poll. 8, 97; 
Suid., raula:, Art. 1.=Lex. Seguer. 806, 7 sqq. For the annual Prytanis 
see such phrases as éwl rijs rot deivos dpyijs xal tvvapxéyrwv: C.I.A., I. 278, or 
rade ol ranula row lepuw xpnudruv ris 'Adnvalas, ols 6 detva éypaypdreve, 6 dea 
Kal tuvdpxovres wapédocay : C.1.A., I. 117 sqq., 188. 

2 See Arist. 47, 1: wapadapBdvov[or] 82 rb Te Ayadua rijs "AOnvas xal rds Nixas 
kal rov dddoy Kbopuov xal Ta xp[hparla évaryrioy ris Bovdfs. Following Arist., 
Harp., rauia:, Phot., Suid., Art. 2. In Suid. Art. 1. and in the Lex. Seguer. 
306, 7 sqq., we read: of ra dv ro lepw ris "AOnvas év dxpowddrec xphuara lepd re xal 
Snutova Kal avrd 7d dyadpua ris Geod xal ray Kéopmov pudrdrrover. Cf. C.I.A., I. 382= 
Dittenberger, Syll., 14 B, 23: ra(pevésOw ra pev ris ’AOn)valas xphuara (ev TH) 
éwl dexoia rob éxic(Bodduov). See the list of treasures in Michaelis, der 
Parthenon, 288 sqq.; C.I.A.,I. 117 sqq.; II. 642sqq. For the fourth century 
see Fellner, z. Gesch. d. att. Finanzverwalt., p. 88 sq. 

® They are therefore present at the valuation of the Chalcotheke: C.I.A., 
Il. 61; they are authorised to destroy a Stele: Mitth. d. dtsch. Arch. Inst., 2, 
p. 291. They preserve on the Acropolis the oil obtained from the holy 
poplat, and at the Panathenaia they mete it out to the Athlothetai for the 
victors: Arist. 60, 8. 

‘ The institution of treasurers of the other gods is spoken of C.1A., I. 82 
=Dittenberger, Syll., 14. Beloch, in the N. Rh. Mus., 48, 118 8q., 1888, 
places C.1.A., I. 82 between the end of 419/8 and the spring of 416, and 
takes the new arrangement decreed in the inscription to be the increasing 
of the treasurers of the other gods to ten, while they had before been only 
five. I cannot agree with him. See also Panske, de magistratib. ath. qui 
sec. a. Chr. n. IV. pecunias publicas curabant, p. 18, 5, Leipz., 1890. Frag- 
ments of accounts rendered by these treasurers: C.I.A., I. 194-225; II. 672. 
682c. Enumeration of the several gods: I. 278. Their official] title, rauiac 
tay ddAwy Geaw : I. 194; IT. 682c. 
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have no information, but as their constitution is based on that of 
the college of the treasurers of Athene, we may conclude that it was 
ten! At the beginning of the fourth century (we have evidence 
from the time of the Archon Eucleides) the treasuries of Athene 
and of the other gods were united, and the control was vested in 
a college of ten members. Yet there is evidence again so soon 
as B.C. 385/4 of rapuiac ris Geov, by the side of whom there again 
existed, at least for a time, the raya trav ddAwv Dear. 

The most important treasury office of the fifth century, next to 
the treasurers of Athene, was that of the ‘EAAyrorapia. Estab- 
lished as they were when the Athenian league was ‘E\Anvora- 
founded, they had their seat of office at first at Delos.3 pias. 
When the treasury of the league was transferred to Athens, they 
migrated thither, and in 454 probably became Athenian officials. 
There were at that time ten ‘EAAnvorapia:,* of whom each had a 


1 Soe C.L.A., I. 82: raplas 5¢ dwoxvapevec(y) (ro)urwr row xpnudruv, Srapwep 
ras Adas dpxds, xaOdwep rods rar U(epa\y rav ris ’AOnvalas. Kirchhoff, who, in 
the Abh. d. Berl. Ak., 1864, 5 sq., concluded that there were five treasurers 
from among all the Athenians, conjectures C.I.A., I., p. 92, on no. 194/5, and 
on 818 that there was a college consisting of ten persons. See also Ditten- 
berger, Syll., 14, 7; Panske 18, 5. 

2 We possess statements of accounts of ol raylac rdw lepwr xpnudrww Tis 
A@nvalas xal rév A\\wy Oedy, ten in number: C.IA., Il. 642 sqq. In the 
year of Eucleides both colleges of treasurers were united: ’E¢. dpy., 1885, 
p. 129; Lehner, d. att. Schatzverzeichnisse d. 4. Jahr., p. 12 sqq., Strassburg, 
1890, assigns the change to the year 406/5. We have evidence of rapla 
Tiis Oeod again for the year 885: C.I.A., II. 667. In 876/5 there were again 
two different boards of treasurers, as is evident from a comparison of C.I.A., 
IL. 671 with 672, both of which belong to the same year. Tapia ray d\\wr 
Gedy even in 968: II.682c. Last mention of these 848, if II. 702 has been 
rightly restored. Lists of the different boards of treasurers of the fourth 
century in Panske 86 sqq. Lehner 119/20 considers that the two colleges 
were united again by Lycurgus 838. From the fact that in a statement of 
accounts, most probably of the year 821/20, the treasurers of Athene call 
themselves simply of rayzla:t, Kéhler, on C.I.A., II. 719, concludes that at 
that time there were no longer any treasurers of the other gods. Yet at 
later dates they are styled sometimes simply raula: II. 721. 722. 726. 728 
736; sometimes raula ris Oeod: II. 780. 783. 7837= p. 508. 789. The Eleusinian 
goddesses had in 829 their own treasurers: II. 884, b. See also Kirchhoff 
on C.LA., IV. 8, 2258, p. 167. Michaelis, Parthenon, 29, also thinks that the 
renewed separation of the two colleges of treasurers did not last long. 
The treasurers of the goddess are authenticated to the end of the fourth 
century, e.g. in the year 800: C.LA., IT. 612. 

® See Thuc. 1,96. For the Hellenotamiai cf. Boeckh, 1, 241 ff.=Bk. 2. ch. 7. 

4 The Hellenotamiai, ten in number, and one from each tribe: C.LA., I. 
259. 260. Of the eleven Hellenotamiai in the C.I.A., I. 188, I take 
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mdpedpos.! The Hellenotamiai received the tribute of the allies, 
which was paid at the Dionysia, and kept accounts of it? They 
kept a special treasury for the tribute-money, out of which they 
had annually to pay ,, of the incoming revenue as arapy7 to the 
treasury of Athene.* The payments out of the treasury of Athene 
for military purposes and for recur passed mostly through 
their hands.‘ 
The rapias rod dyn0v, whose existence can be proved to the end 
raplas roo Of the 4th century, had in that century the control of 
Sypov. the money out of which the expenses of erection and 


Phrasitelides of Icaria, mentioned in the firat Prytany, to be the IIdpedpos. 
It says there inaccurately: ‘E(A\n)vorauias wapedb0n Kaddctudyy ‘Ayrovaly, 
dpacireNl8y ‘Ixapcet, while by analogy of the sixth Prytany it ought to be: 
"EdAnvoraule KadrXyudxy ‘Ayvovely cal wapédpy PpactreNSy ‘Inapet. In C.1LA., 
I, 188 there are three Hellenotamiai from the Acamantis and two from the 
Aiantis, while the Aigeis, Leontis, Hippothontis are not represented. Of 
the mode of their appointment nothing definite can be said. 

1°E\Anvoraulas cal wapédpos: C.1.A., I. 180-183. ‘EdAnvorapla nal rapéipy : 
I. 188. 188. 6th Pryt. 

* Thuc. I. 96: «cat ‘EAAnvoraulac rére wxpiroy ’AOnvalos xarécrn dpxr, of 
é3éxovro Tov pdpor. Hesych. ‘EdAnvorapla ol rod xoputouévov pbpov wapa’ AOnv- 
alas razlar. Harp., Suid.,s.v. Poll. 8,114, assigns them a wider sphere of 
duties, but with little probability. The payment of the tribute at the 
Dionysia is testified by Eupolis in the Schol. on Aristoph. Ach. 504. See 
also the Schol. on 878. They keep accounts of the tribute. C.I.A., I. 88. /r. 
c. d.: dvay(padivrwy 82 of “ENA)nvor(au)lar éooarld: ras—oas rod p(dp)ov xal ray 
drayévr(wy Ta dvopara. xa)l rBévat (‘)exdorore xpbabe—. 

’ That they had a separate treasury is evident from C.I.A., I. 82= 
Dittenberger, Syll.,14, where rd ypjuara ra wapd rois ‘EAAnvorapulas byra viv 
are mentioned. Payment of the dwapy} is ordered in the same decree of 
the people, B. 18 sqq.: (é« 8¢ ray dépw)y xarariOévas x(ard 1rd)y eviaurdy ra 
éxd(orore yevdueva wapd ro)is raulace roy (ris AO)nvalas rods ‘EAAnvo(raplas). 
From the year 454 ,4, of the annual tribute is set apart as dwapy} for 
Athens. The accounts of this dwrapy) form the so-called tribute lists: 
C.1.A., I. 226-272. I now concur in the theory of Christ, de publicis populs 
Atheniensis rationib., 28 sqq., Greifswald, 1879, that the dpyy mentioned in 
the so-called tribute-lists is not that of the Logistai but that of the 
Hellenotamiai. Cf. Bannier, de ¢itulis aliquot att. rationes pecuniarum 
Minerva exhibentibus, p.6 sqq., Berlin, 1891. 

4 The Hellenotamiai received money for the Strategoi from the treasurers 
of Athene: C.I.A., I. 180. 181. 188; for the payment of the troops: I. 188. 
188; for the athlothetai of the Paunathenaia: I. 188; for the diobelia: I. 
188. 189. They give money for posting up the resolutions of the people: 
C.LA., I. 59.61. And yet the treasurers of Athene make payments direct 
to certain persons and authorities without the mediation of the Helleno- 
tamiai: C.I.A., I. 188. 189. For the duties of the Hellenotamiai see Fellner, 
z. Gesch. d. att. Finanzverwalt., p. 18 sqq. 
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restoration of the records of decrees of the people were defrayed.! 
Out of the same treasury the rapias rod Syyov paid the travelling 
expenses of ambassadors and money for the making of wreaths.* 
Lastly we must speak of three other finance offices, whose institu- 


tion seems to have stood in a certain chronological relation to one 
another. 


The first finance office to be mentioned here is that of of éi rd 
Gewpixov, which, as it seems, was instituted under the influence of 
_Eubulos between 354 and 339. After the introduction ot ami rd 
of the theoricon by Cleophon, it: was customary to refund Seeprxov. 
the entrance money for the theatre to its frequenters and to grant 
the people on festive occasions a general bounty. These bounties 
were at a later time renewed and increased by Agyrrhios. Then 
Kubulos during his period of ascendency laid down the principle 
that all surplus funds of the exchequer should be divided among the 
people. The attempt, which was made in the year 348 or 350, by 
Apollodoros, to restrain this waste, was frustrated by Eubulos.® 
For the control of this new fund, into which under the adminis- 
tration of Eubulos all the balances of the exchequer flowed, a new 
finance office was necessary, the holders of which were elected to 
hold office from one Panathenaia to the following Panathenaia, 


1 The rayulas rod 3fjuou pays éx ray (ds rd) xara yyndlopara dvakioxopérwy TY 
Sjuy, or, as it is also put, éx rdv xara Yndlopara pepttonévww ry Shyy (C.LA., 
II. 115."E¢. dpy. 1891, 89). C.1.A., II. 47 before 876, 50=872, cf. 54. 69. 114. 
119. 120. 147. 150. 167. 171. 176. 186. 210. 228. 285. 252, 272-277. 286. 2938-296. 
In the year 882: "Ed. dpx., 1891, p. 86 ; 829: "Ed. dpy., 1891, p. 89. From the 
year 299/8 to 295/4 the éferaorhs and the rpirrdapxa pay: C.I.A., I. 297. 
298. 800. The raplas rod Shou pays éx ray Kowdry xpnudruv: II. 248, without 
further intimation of the fund from which payment is made: II. 52c (in 
the year 868). 65.90. For this cf. Fellner, 48 sqq. According to Kohler, 
in d. Mitth. d. disch. arch. Inst. tn Ath., 4, 825, the office of the raplas rod 
Sfpou certainly did not exist in 295,and was probably abolished some years 
earlier. 

? The rayulas rod Shyov pays from the same fund é¢édia to ambassadors : 
II. 64, 89. Bull. 18, 486, 1. 58 sq., sees to the making of a wreath: II. 254. 

8 For the financial measures of Eubulos see Schaefer, Dem. u. 8. Zeit., 
11,174. The proposal of Apollodoros and the certainly very questionable 
jaw of Eubulos: 1!, 184/5. For the history of the Gewpxdy see Harp. 
Gewpxd=Suid. Oewpexd, Art. 1 and 2., Suid. Oewpiucdy. Et. M. Oewpixdy. Boeckh, 
1, 306=Bk. 2, ch. 18.. The doubtful remark in Plut., Per., 9, that Pericles 
had bribed the people Oewpixois, cannot be upheld in the face of Arist. 
28, 8: rod 62 Shpov Kreopadr 6 Avpowords, bs xal rhy diwBeXlay erdpce wpwros. Kal 
xpovor per ra duedldoro, pera 8@ raira xaré\vce KadXtxpdrns Iaanet’s, xpwros 
Urocx huevos ExcOnocew xpds row Svow d8odoiw AAdov dBordy. 
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and were entitled oi éri 75 Oewpixdv.! The position of these finance- 
ministers was so important that for a time they exercised the 
functions of the Apodectai aud of the dyriypadeds and in fact con- 
trolled the whole State finance.2 Even after the year 339, this 
office retained its authority, though indeed with considerable 
limitations.$ 

The financial system of Eubulos was abolished in the year 339. 


1 That there were several, and, as Boeckh, 1, 249, sq.=Bk. 2, ch. 7, sup- 
poses, perhaps 10 éxi rd Oewpixdy, is evident now from Arist. 48, 1; 47, 2,and in 
' this sense A’schin. in Ctes. 25, is also now to be understood. Suid. dewpixd 
art. 1 and 2, Oewpixdy. Et. M. Oewpxdy speak of one only. Harp., Pewpxdr, 
quotes Eschin. and speaks of dpyf ris éwl roo Oewpixod. Lex. Seguer. 264, 7, 
Oewpixh dpxi=ol Apyovres rdw Oewpixdv xpnudrwy ; several also in Poll. 8, 99. 
Aristotle and #schines, loc. cit., testify to the election. That this office 
was newly introduced under Eubulos, I consider very probable. In the 
fifth century the Hellenotamiai paid the theoricon—C.1.A., I. 188. 189 a.s. ; 
later undoubtedly those Tamiai had charge of the surplus funds. That 
a theoricon treasury or ol éwi rd Oewpxdy existed is not to be supposed, since 
it was never the duty of the latter to actually distribute the theoricon. 
Lucian, Tim. 49; Benndorf, in d. Ztschr. f. d. dstr. Gymn., 1875, 22/8. Fell- 
ner., 2. Gesch. d. att. Finanzverwaltung, p. 33 sq., is of opinion that there were 
10 presidents of the theoricon and that they were probably instituted in 
the year 896/5. The official éwi rd Oewpixdy in the C.I.A., IT. 114, now that 
the plurality of these finance ministers is established, can only have been 
a council official with unknown functions. 

2 schin. tn Ctes. 25: dia 82 rv wpds EdBovdory -yevouévny wlorw vyiy ol éml 7d 
Oewpixdy xexetporovnuévor Fpxov pév, wxply 4 rdv ‘Hynudvos vouov yevécOar, rhv rod 
dyreypadéws dpxiv, #pxov S¢ thy trav dwodexrav Kal vedpiov Kal oxevoOjcny wxodéd- 
pour, noavy de cal ddoraol xal oxeddv Thy SAnv dolknow elxov rhs wodews. For the 
termination of the supremacy of ol érl rd Oewpixdy 339/8 see Schaefer, 1!, 
188/189. The beginning I place after the peace of Philocrates, because 
there is inscriptional evidence for Apodectai for 847/6 (see the decree of 
honour for the sons of Leucon: Dittenberger, Syll., 101), and because the 
building of the cxevo6#xn mentioned by Eschines was then begun. See 
Schaefer, 2!,288. But perhaps the above-named officials existed throughout 
the period of the ascendency of ol éwi 7d Oewpixdy as their subordinates. For 
the financia] measures of Eubulos see Plut., praec. ger. reip., xv. 23, p. 992 
Didot. Aphobetos, the brother of Aschines, was one rdv éwl 7d Oewpixov. For 
after the words of A¢schines tn Cles. 25, on the theoricon board—xal axeddv 
Thy Bdnv dtolxnow elxov ris woNews—I do not hesitate to refer the remark of 
ZEschines about A phobetos, de Fals. Leg., 149: caddis 5¢ xal dixalws rdv dperépwv 
awpoccdwy extern Gels, dre avrov éxl Thy Kowhy diolknow eTrecOe to this office. 

8 Demosthenes was 6 éwi 7d Gewpixdr after the battle of Chaeronea : Xschin. 
in Ctes. 24; Dem. 18, 118. See Schaefer 11,189. To this office Plut., praec. 
ger. reip., xxv. 1. p. 999, must have reference, if any weight is to be attached 
to such testimony. This is rightly recognised by Fickelscherer, de theoricis 
Athen. pecuniis, 84 sqq., Leipz. 1877. See Boeckh, 1, 229; 2,117. In Arist. 
too 48, 1; 47, 2 ol éwl 7d Oewpixdy are mentioned even after 829. 
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At the instance of Demosthenes, it was decided that all State funds 
should be employed for military purposes. Connected santas ray 
with this radical change of the finance administration, TtpaTiTKéy. 
it seems, was the institution of a new finance official, the rapias, 
Tov otparwrtikav.! This rayias tov otpatiwrixov, whose year of | 
office ran from the Panathenaia to the following Panathenaia, was 
appointed by election, and had apparently the control of the whole 
financial administration. He was present in the Council along 
with the éri ro Oewpcxov officials when the Poletai made leases; in 
329, in co-operation with the Apodectai and the rparelirys, he 
advanced money to the Epistatai and treasurers of the Eleusinian 
goddesses ; in conjunction with the Council he saw to the completion 
of the Nike statues, and procured the prizes for the Panathenaia ; 
in 334 (the most probable date) he paid to the treasurers of Athene 
and to the commission appointed for the purpose, money for the 
restoration of the Nike statues and the articles used in processions, 
saw to the making of a golden wreath for Amphiaraos and gave 
the money for it. These examples of the activity of the rayias trav 
otpatwwrixav hardly suit the special official duties of a treasurer of 
war, but necessarily follow from his conjectured position at the 
head of the Athenian finance administration.” 


1 Philochor., fr. 185, in Miller, fr. h. gr., 1, 406, says: Avoiuaxldns 'Axapvers. 
exl rovrou rd wey Epya Ta wepl rods vewoolxous xal Th» oxevobhxny dveBddovro 3d 
Tov wokeuov wpds Pikiwwov' ra 5¢ xphuar’ éyndloarro rdvr’ elvat orpariwrikd, Anpo- 
abévovs ypdyayros. The rayulas roy orparwrixdy is first mentioned in litera- 
ture in connexion with the year 838 s.c.: Pseudoplut., vit. Lyc., 27. p. 1027 
Didot ; in inscriptions probably for the year 834: C.I.A., II. 739, certainly 
for the year 3382/1: ’Ed. dpx. 1891, p. 82. Boeckh, 1.246 (Bk. IL. ch. 7), assigns 
the institution of this office to the year of Eucleides; Frinkel, in the PAt.- 
hist. Aufs. far E. Curtius, p. 48, sqq. 1884, to the year 847. That in this 
year the raulas ray orparwri«ay did not yet exist, I conclude from the fact 
that in 847 the Apodectai still paid é« ray orpariwwruaav ypnudrwr: Ditten- 
berger, Syll., 101. See Schaefer in the N. Rh. Mus., 88. p. 481. 

2 Arist. 43, 1: rds 3 dpyds ras wepl ry eyxixdory dSiolknow adrdoas rooice 
KAnpwrds why raulov orparwrikuv cal Tov éxl rd Oewpixdy Kal rod roy Kpnvay 
émieAnrov. ravras 3¢ xetporovotcw, cal ol xeporornOerres Apxovow éx Tlavabyvalwy 
eis Iavadhvaa. 47,2: [ujirOovor ¢ ra pucOwpara wdvra cal rd péradra rwdoict, 
cal ra TéAn [werd] rod raplov rwr orparwwrixay Kal Trav éxl 7rd Oewpexdy ypnuevuw 
évavr[loy ris Bovdifjs] xaraxupodow.—The participation of the éxl 1d Gewpexdy 
officials was probably a survival from their former position of importance. 
In the report of the éwiordra: "EXevowd0ev for the year 829 in C.I.A., I. 
834), col. i. 1. 89, we find: xal rd rpodaveOev els 7d dtarelyioua Td EXevoine 
mapa Tapulov (o)rpariwwrixay xal wap’ dwodexray xai wapd rod rpame{trou; Arist. 49, 
8: xal ris rojcews Twv Nixdv xal rdv AO\wy roy els Ta Tlavadyvasca cuvemipedeiras 
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In the third century it was the duty of the rapias ray otparwwrixav 
to assign and distribute the State moneys, a work which he either 
did alone or with the aid of 6 émi 77 Scouxjoe.} 

To the end of the fourth century belongs also the institution of 

Siniry the official éri ry Scone, whose office seems to have 

Bromo. taken the place of that of the Apodectai, either under 
the rule of Demetrios of Phaleron or after his deposition.? Lycur- 
gus accordingly cannot have held the office of éwi rp dcocxjoe ; 80 
that all the details which have been taken from the financial 
policy of Lycurgus to characterize the functions of this office are 
irrelevant.s We are therefore really reduced to the evidence of 


(sc. ) Bovdh) werd rod raylov réy orparwruay. Payment for the making of 
vixat and woureia: C.1.A., I. 739. A golden wreath for Amphiaraos and 
payment for the same: ‘E¢. dpx., 1991, pp. 81/2. ° 

1 In 806/5 the treasurers of Athene make payments to the raplas ruw 
orpariwrixuwy to meet the freight charges for ship-building timber: C.IA., 
II. 787 1. 28 sq., p. 508. In 3035/4 the rauias and 5 Areopagites make pay- 
ments to the treasurers of the goddess: tbid. 1. 82 sqq. The expression 
usual before of the Apodectai—pepica:—is used of the rayulas paying for the 
erection of inscription stelai: C.LA., II. 885. 870. 875. 880. 896. 411. 420. 423. 
467. 1.57. Bull. 15, p. 846. 3856. See the list in Hartel., Stud. ab. att. Staats- 
recht. u. Urkundenw., 185. C.I.A., II. 368, he pays é« rwy els ra xara Yndlopara 
dvadioxopévwy rp Shyy, a fund which was formerly controlled by the raylas 
roo Sipov. The raplas trav orparwrixw» is also (C.I.A., II. 884) meant where, 
in the time of the Chremonidean war, we read 11. 9 sqq.: (Srws &» xpnudrwv 
w)opobévruw Exe d raplas pepliew rd (Sedueva, va x)arda tov xarddorrov xpivoy TOU 
éviaurod cuvx(omcOworr ol ex yijs? x)aprol ner’ dogpadelas. So Bull. 15, 849. 8350/1, 
where mention is made of the raylas only. The raptas supplies funds in 
conjunction with 6 éwt ry dioa«poe: C.LA., II. 327. ’Apx. Serr. 1891, pp. 44/6. - 
Bull. 15. p. 855. 

2 That the office of the éxl rg diocxnjoe did not yet exist between 329 and 
822, is proved by the silence of Aristotle. For even if it be supposed that 
chapter 60 was followed by the account of the offices mentioned in chap. 43, 
1, yet mention of the éxl r7 doxhoe, if he had at that time existed, must 
have been made in chap. 48, 1. See also B. Keil, in the Berl. phil. Wochenschr. 
1891, pp. 614/5. There is no notice of the Apodectai after the time of Deme- 
trios of Phaleron ; last mention 325 s.c.: C.LA., II. 809. c. 70 sqq. e, 147 sqq. 
Spangenberg, de Atheniens. publ. institutis aetate Macedonum commulatis, p. 48, 
thinks that they wére abolished by that Demetrios. The first éwi rp 
dorxjoec mentioned in inscriptions is Habron, the gon of Lycurgus: C.LA., 
II. 167. That this inscription is later than 807 (see Wachsmuth, d. St. 
Ath., 1, 616), and does not belong to the time of Lycurgus, is further proved 
by the fact that Habron was raulas ray orparwrxdy in 3806/5: C.LA., 
II. 787, 31, p. 510. 

3 Boeckh, 1, 222 (Bk. 2, ch. 6) ff., has taken his representation of the office 
of 6 éwl rq dtorxfoet from what is said in Pseudoplut. of Lycurgus. The de- 
cree of Stratocles, which calls Lycurgus raulas rfjs cows rpogdéou, is certainly 
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inscriptions for the description of the official duties of the éri rp 
duocxnoec ; and from these little can be learnt. Yet we know that 
there was only one émi rH Stoxyjoe each year till the end of the 
year 295/4, while from 286/5 for some time several émi rp diouxyoe 
are mentioned. Previous to the Chremonidean war, however, they 
were again replaced by one. At the end of the third century we 
again meet with several éwi 77 Sioixyjoe, who are once more reduced 
to one in the second century.' The éwi ry Stoxyoe, who was ap- 


spurious, in its present form at any rate. See Droege, de Lycurgo Athentenst, 
p. 23 sqq., Bonn, 1880; Frinkel, in Boeckh., St. d. Ath., 2. p. 44. No. 270. 
Whether Lycurgus held a definite constitutional office at all, is according 
to this doubtful. In Diod. 16, 88 it is said of Lycurgus: dw&dexa &ry ras 
wpooddous rijs whdews Sioxtoas, t.e. probably by his personal authority. In 
Hyper, jr. 121, ed. Blass, he is described as rax@els éwi rq dtocjoe Trav 
xpnudrwy. The fragmentary inscription in C.I.A., II. 162, decrees probably 
at the instance of Lycurgus (a. 5, 15) the establishment of the commission, 
which C.I.A., II. 789~741 specifies. A rerpaeria (162 c, 17) seems to be fixed 
as its term of duration. This commission, to which without doubt Lycur- 
gus belonged (see the decree of Stratocles in Peeudoplut., 1088) was in 
office from 834 to 881. See II. 741. So far as the buildings of Lycurgus 
are concerned, the n&val arsenal had just come into use in 830: Boeckh, 
Seeurk., 70; work was still being done on the Theatre and the Stadion just 
before the Panathenaia of the year 880: C.I.A., II. 176; the building of 
the sanctuary of Pluto in Eleusis and of the Eleusinion was still proceed- 
ing in 829, with the co-operation of Lycurgus: C.L.A., II. 8846. In 829/8 
Lycurgus belonged to the 10 xeporovnbévres bxd rot Shpopy éwl rh» éwipédecay 
Tov dyavos kal r&y Aww ray wepl rh» doprhy rod 'Audiapdouv: "Ed. dpx. 1891, p. 
89. According to Kohler in Herm., 1., 821, special offices were created for 
Lycurgus; according to Fellner, zur Gesch. d. ath. Finanzverw., 58 sqq., he 
held a commissioner's office for re-organizing the treasury on the Acropolis 
and for the supply of materials of war. Droege 41 makes him exercise 
the last-named function as orparryds éxl ri» wapacxevhy, whereas, according 
to Arist. 61, 1, this official did not at that time exist.. These remarks dis- 
prove also what Pseudoplut., vit. Lyc., 8, p. 1025, Didot, in a rather unin- 
telligible context says of the time-limitation of the unknown office of 
Lycurgus. If Lycurgus during his politico-finanpial ascendancy ever 
temporarily held a definite office, it probably was that of the raulas rar 
oTparwrixay, which his brother-in-law Callias held iq 838, probably as the 
first treasurer of war. See Pseudoplut., vit. Lyc., 27.@ Fellner, 51 sqq., puts 
the year of the institution of the éwl r7 dioxfhoe at’B78, von Wilamowitz 
at 354 at the earliest. Cf. Droege, 29sqq. Philippi, in the N. Rh.:-Mus., 
34, 612. 1, considered Eubulos to have been the first éri ry diocxfoes. 

1 Habron, son of Lycurgus, 6 éwiry dkaxjoe after 807: C.IA., II. 167: 6 
éxt ry dcoucyjoes still in the year 295/4: II. 800. ol éwt rg d:ocmjoes in the year 
2386/5: II. 811. 812 In the year 2684/8: "Eg. dpx., 1890, 71 sqq. Again 6 éwl 
Tp dworxhoe not long before the Chremonidean war: 11.881. Ol éxi r7 dioKxhoe 
at the end of the third century : Bull. 15. p. 855. 6 éxt rj dtouxnoe again in 
the second century ; C.LA., II. 453. 
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pointed by election and held his office without doubt for a year, 
had the supervision of the revenue and expenditure of the State. 
Thus with the Poletai he contracted for the public works, directed 
the making of wreaths of honour and statues, and provided the 
money for the posting of the decrees of the ‘people.! 
The number of the Athenian treasurers is by no means ex- 
hausted by the preceding enumeration. On the contrary, every 
Other Official, through whose hands large sums of money 
Treasurers. passed during his year of office, had his treasurer. 
Only it cannot always be decided whether it was a private 
treasurer or one appointed by the State.” 
Next to the finance ministers come the administrative and judi- 
cial officials, among whom the Archons must first be mentioned. 
ol évvia. The nine dpxovres, who were also collectively styled 
Gpxovres. Gecuodera:, were appointed by lot and formed a college 
at whose head was the first dpywy.2 After they had laid down their 
office and had passed the regular scrutiny they became ordinary 
members in the Council of the Areopagus.4 Although for most 


1 Poll. 8,118: 6 32 él rijs diocxjoews alperds hy ext rov xpooisyrwv Kal dva- 
ANoKouévwy. Contracts for public works in conjunction with the Poletai: 
C.LA., II. 167. The éxi rg d:oxpoe directed by decree of the people to see 
to the making of wreaths of honour and statues: II. 251. 311. 312; has to 
peploa: the money for posting up psephisms: II. 800. 311. 816. 825. 326. 328. 
881. 893. Occasionally the rayulas ray orparwwrixdy assists the éwl rp diomjoec 
in this: C.LA., II. 827. ‘Apy. deAr., 1891, pp. 45/6. Bull. 15. pp. 855. Col- 
lection of the inscriptions bearing on this subject in Hartel, Stud. ab. att. 
Staatsr. u. Urkundenw., 185. 

* Thus e.g. raulat ray recyorody are mentioned : in Asch. in Cles. 27, raulas 
Trav dédvvdrwy: Aristot. 49,4, rapias xpepacrdy: C.1.A., II. 8098. 212 sqq,, 
raplas els ra vewpa: II. 803 pv, 4, 18, rapias rpinporouxay: II. 808 c. 128 sqq.= 
6 ray rpinporoGy raulas: Dem. 22,17. The rayla ray lepav rpjpwr: Arist. 
61,7. Harp. raulas. ’Aupuwrls, Lex. Cantabr. 673, 28. Phot., dpadoe raplac. 
Rose, Arist. pseudep., 443, 59. For the position of these rauia:, see Kohler 
in the Mitth. d. arch. Inst. in Ath. 8, 168 sqq. The raplas of the trierarch 
Philippos was probably a private one (Dem.) 49, 14. 15, as also that of 
the strategos Timotheos: (Dem.) 49,6. I infer the private character of 
this raulas from Dem. 8, 47, since according to this passage the strategos 
was responsible for the financial administration of his office. But see 
(Dem.) 49, 9. 10. Eupol. ap. Harp., raya. Compare in general Boeckh, 
Economy of Athens, 1, 234 (=Bk. 2, ch. 6) ff. 

3 ol évvéa Apxovres=ol Oecpodérac: Dem. 57, 66, compared with 70. Plut., 
Sol., 25. Poll. 8, 85. Lex. Seguer. 811,10. Boeckh, C.1G., I. p. 440. The 
first Archon president: Hesych., dpyw» wxpirams ’AOhynow éxuvupos Tar 
dpxéyrwy. Archon lists: C.I.A., II. 859. 862. 863. 

‘ Poll. 8, 118. (Dem.) 26, 5. Lipsius, in the Leipz. Stud., 4, 151 sqq. 
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matters separate duties were assigned to individual Archons, yet 
certain functions were discharged by the whole college collec- 
tively, e.g. the drawing of the jurymen by lot for the several suits, 
and perhaps the appointment by lot of the magistrates.! 

The dpxwy was at a later date called also dpywy érwvypos because 
various annual lists of names were distinguished by being desig- 
nated after his name. He had his official residence in 
the Prytaneion.? Probably we should regard as a 
survival from early times the custom by which the Archon, imme- 
diately on accession to office, made proclamation by herald that 
whatever any man then possessed, the Archon would allow him 
possession until the end of his archonship.’ The dpywv was the 


apxwy. 


refuses to believe there was a formal] dokimasia of the Archons by the 
Areopagus before their admission to that body; and conjectures on the 
authority of Lys. 7, 22 ; 26, 11, that the Archons even during their term of 
office had seats and votes in the Areopagus. I do not doubt that the 
Archons took part in those sittings of the Areopagus at which matters 
connected with their office were discussed. The theory of a dokimasia 
before their admission at the end of their year of office is supported by 
Arist. 60, 8. 

1 The remarks of Poll. 8, 86/7 on the business devolving on the 9 
Archons collectively are not over trustworthy in themselves. ArStotle 
does not confirm the statement that they pronounced the death sentence 
in the case of those who had illegally returned to Athens. Dem. 23, 81 
has the vague expression OecyoOéra. Their election of the military officials 
is contradicted, Arist. 44, 4. Their appointment of the jurymen is con- 
firmed, Arist. 63,1. Although their sortition of the athlothetai is given 
in Poll. simply through his misunderstanding Arist. 60, 1, yet the sor- 
tition of the magistrates may ba set down as a collective function of 
the 9 Archons on the analogy of the jurymen, though Aschin. in Ctes. 
18 vaguely says: dpxds 52 dhoovoew éxelvas elvat, As ol Oeopodérar droxAnpovow 
éy ry Oncely. The epichirotonia of the officials by the Archons is likewise 
questionable: for the passage in Poll.—an extract from Arist. 61—must 
surely have reached its present place by some mistake. 

? His official title in the Macedonian age even is dpxw simply: Kirch- 
hoff in Herm. 2°161 sqq. He was called érdvupos not because he was 
éxwvupos Too énaurod, but because as the result of his official position he stood 
at the head of various official lists of names, e.g. éwavupos Toy NAc, TOY 
Ajgews: L. Lange, in the Leipz. Stud., 1, 159 sqq. His official residence in 
the Prytaueion: Arist. 8.5. This only refers, of course, to the time before 
Solon, Lex. Seguer. 449, 22, and Suid. dpyw», both based upon Arist., 
give rapa Tous éxwrtpous for the place. But it isa question whether this is 
not due to an inference of the grammarian who has confused the Tholos, 
the seat of the Prytanes, near to the érdvupo, with the Prytaneion. See 
Judeich, in the N. Rh. Mus., 1892, p. 59. 2. 

8 Arist. 56, 2: xal d wer Apyww ebOds eloehOww xpwrov pdv knpirres, dca Tis elxer, 
wply avroy eicedOeiv eis rny dpxiy, rar’ Exew nal xparety uéxpe dpxijs rédous. 
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eponymous official of the State. His official duties comprised the 
supervision of family matters, protection of parents against their 
children, protection of widows, the chief wardship of orphans and 
heiresses and the providing of guardians for them; he received 
notices of divorce, and made provision for the continuance of in- 
dividual families! He had jurisdiction in all suits in which 
family rights of citizens came into question.? His religious duties 
consisted in conducting the great Dionysia, for which he ap- 
pointed the Choregoi and arranged any consequent antidoseis ; 
conducting the Thargelia; arranging for the Pompe in honour of 
Asclepios and Zeus Soter, and for the Theoroi to be sent to Delos 
or elsewhere.’ In the conduct of the Dionysia the dpywy was 
assisted by 10 elected émpeAyrai ris toumas to Acovicw.* In his 
ordinary official duties he was assisted by two zdpedpo. nominated 
by himself.5 


1 Arist. 56, 6.7; Dem. 85, 48; and the law in Dem. 438, 75; Poll. 8, 89. 
Care of the éwix\npo: Dem. 87, 45/6 of the dppavol: Lex. Seguer. 201, 25 sqq. 
The providing of guardians: Poll. 8,89. dwéAeyxs: Plut., Aletb.,8. Andok. 
in Alctb., 14. Care that the families did not die out: Is. 7, 80. 

? Meier und Schémann, att Proc.,2 55 sqq. List of suits within the 
Archon’s jurisdiction in Arist. 56, 6. 7. Poll. 8, 89. Lex. Seguer. 810, 
1 8qq.; 199, 9 8qq. Suid., Phot., #yeuovla dicacrnplov. Harp. under the same 
word and under els éugayay xardoragw. Lex. Cantabr. els Sarqruw alpeow. 

* Arist. 56, 8 sqq.: rea xopyyods rpayydois xablornos rpeis €& dxdyrur 
"AOnvalwy rovs wovowrdrous* wpérepoy 8 xal xwpwdots xablorn wévre, viv 3e 
rovrovs al dudal pépovew. Ewecra wapadaBwy rods xoprryous rovs émnveypuévous Urd 
Taw duro els Acovtora dvdpdow xal ratoly xal xwypdois xal els Oapyhua dvdpdow 
Kal watolpy (elot 3’ ol nev els Acovtora card purds, els Oapyprua [32] Suet pudaip els° 
wapéxe. 3 dv yl[épe) éxardpa ruw pudrwy), robras ras dvridéces moet xal rds 
oxyyes elo[dye] x.7.d. Kalornor 32 xal els Afjtov xopryous cal dpx:Odwl poy ry 
Tptaxovroply Ty Tos YOdous Ayorrt. rouwuw 8° exyedetr[ar ris re] TY 'AgxAnwip 
ywoueyyns, Stay olkouvpdo. piorat, Kal ris Acovucluy trav pleyd]\ww perd Tuw 
éxiuednrav, obs wpbrepor puev 6 dios exetpordver Séxa Svras x[al ra] els Thy roprhy 
dvahwpara wap airul[y d]rAA[iox]ov, viv 3° Eva ris pudqis ex]dorns KAnpot Kai 
dldwow els Thy karacKevhy éxardy pvads. ewipmer[etra}e 8 xal ris els Oapyjua cal 
ris ty Act rp Lwrip. BoKet dé xal rdv dyadva 1rH[y Acoyluclwy obros xal Trav 
Oapynrlwy. copra pev ody éwiped(et]rac rovrwy. Lex. Cantabr. 670: éxwrupos 
Apxwy—Exew Se ériuéXecay xopryovs xaracrfjca els Arovtora xal Oapy)jdua’ éwipe- 
Netrac 8 cal raw els Afjior xal raw dd\axboe weuropévwy AGhynler xopav. See 
Poll. 8, 89. Compare the psephism in fhe ’A@}». 7, p. 480, no. 3. 

* For the éw:peAnral see Arist. 56,4 in the preceding note. Cf. Dem.-21, 
15; 4, 85. Ten éwimednral rijs rouris rp Acvécw are mentioned by name in 
a psephism of the year of the Archon Nikias: Dittenberger, Syll., 882. 
See Mommsen, Heort., 897. 

5 Arist. 56,15; Poll. 8, 92; Is. 6, 82: évayriov roi Apyovros kal raw wapéspwr. 
Cf. Hschin. in Tim. 158. (Dem.) 68,382. The two wdpedpo of the dpyw» are 
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The second apxwy, who was called Bactre’s, had his official 
quarters in the oroa BaciAeos by the market.! The Bacrevs, who 
retained the name and religious functions of the early , 
kings, superintended the holy places and the religious falas 
rites and ordinances. It was his special office to preside over and 
conduct the Mysteries, the Lenaia, and the torch-races, for which 
he probably nominated the gymnasiarchs.* He had jurisdiction in 
matters of public worship and religion, and also in murder 
cases, on account of the religious significance attached to blood- 
guiltiness.> His wife, the BaoitAiooa or Baciiivva, represented the 


mentioned by name in a psephism of the year of the Archon. Nikias: 
Dittenberger, Syll., 382. 

1 Wachsmuth, d. St. Athen., 2,1, 844 sqq. 4 crod 4 Bacidtela: C.I.A., I. 61. 
Paus. 1, 8, 1: wpurn 8é dor & Setia Kadoupéryn orod Baclreos, &Oa rabite 
Baorteds énavolay Apxwy xadoupérvny Bacrelay. 7 Too Baowéws orod the official 
quarters of the Baoreds: Plat. Euthyphr. ad enit., Theet. ad fin. For 
earlier times see Arist. 8, 5. 

? For the Baoweds cf. Hauvette-Besnault, de archonte rege, Paris, 1884. 
See the passage in a psephism passed about 446, in Dittenberger 18=C.I.A., 
IV. 27, b: rdv 8é Bao(:)Ada dploar ra lepda ra ev 7(H)e Tledapyixcds wal rd owwdy ph 
év lSpvecOar Bwpods év ran Tledapyixcn Avev rijs Bovdjs xal rot Shou, unde rods AiGous 
réuvew éx Tov Tledapycxod, unde yaw éexodyew pnde NOous. day Sé ris wapaBalyn 
rouTwy 7rt, drorwérw mwevraxoclas Spaxuds’ dvayyedrérw 8¢ (6) Baccreds és rh» 
BovAjy. Those on whom an éxifo\} was imposed for taking wood, brush- 
wood, or leaves from the sacred precinct of Apollo Erithaseos, were 
to be accused before the facweds and the Bovdy: C.LA., II. 841. The 
Baoccreds contracts for the enclosing of the réuevos rod Ké8pou xal roi Nydéws 
cal ris Bacihns : "Ed. dpx., 1884, pp. 161/2=C.1.A., IV. 58a. Cf.’E¢. dpy., 1888, 
118/4= Bull. 18, 484. Ath. 6, 234, 235. Arist. 57, 1: [6] 8 Baccdeds zpdror 
pev pvornplwy éxyiedei[rar wera Tov éripednrav, ods] 4 Shulos x]etporovet, Sv0 yey ef 
"AOnvalwy ardvrwy, Eva 8’ €& [Edpodrdar, tva] 3 éx Knp[ixw]y. €wxerra Arovuclwy 
Tay éxt Anvaly: raira 3° dori [ropw?) xal dywr. Thy] perv of” roprhy Kowa réurovow 
38 re Bacireds xal ol éxtwednral, roy 8¢ dyava diarlOnow 6b Bacireds. rlOnor 8é xal 
Tous Tar Aauwddwy dyavas Awavyras’ ws 3 Eros elweiv xal rds warplous Ovolas Scoet 
odros wdoas. Poll. 8 90: 6 d¢ Baccdeds pvornplwy wrpodornxe pera Tv éxipednrov 
kal Anvalwy xal dywrwy ray éwl Aauwdds Kal rd wepl ras warplous Ouclas d:0cxel. 
Schol. to Aristoph., Ach., 1224. For the Baoiveds at the Mysteries see also 
(Lys.) 6,4/5. The Baocreds and the wdpedpo and the émordra ’EXevowdbev 
and the ém:ueAnral raw pvoryplwy contract for the pucOwpara for the Mysteries: 
"Ed. dpx., 1883, pp. 121 /2, 1. 80, pp. 123/4,1.81. The fourteen yepapal nominated 
by the Baoreds: Poll. 8, 108; Et. M., 227, 86. Law-suits of the yupraciapya 
before the Bactdeds: Dem. 85, 48. Cf. Suid. érciyaro. 

8 For the cases within the jurisdiction of the BactAevs see Arist. 57, 2 sqq. 
Poll. 8, 90. Lex. Seguer. 219, 14 sq.; 810, 6. Harp. wyepovia dxaornpiov. 
Phot. Art. 2. Suid. under the same word. Meier und Schoemann, att. Proc.,? 
61 sqq. 
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consort of the god! in the symbolical marriage of Dionysus at the 
Anthesteria. In conducting the Mysteries the Backers was 
assisted by the four érieAytat rov pvorypiwv, of whom the people 
annually elected two from among all the Athenians, a third from 
the Eumolpidai and the fourth from the Kerykes.? In his other 
official duties he was assisted, like the first apywy, by two wdpedpat 
nominated by himself.$ 

The third apywr, styled zoAé€uapyos, whose official quarters were 
in the Epilykeion,‘ in the course of the fifth century lost the con- 
trol of military affairs, which was originally his.® 
The only survival of this ancient power of his con- 
sisted in this, that he offered the sacrifice made to Artemis 
Agrotera and Enyalios, and the émrdqgia. He also offered the 
sacrifices in honour of Harmodius and Aristogeiton.® The 
mwoA¢uapxos had jurisdiction in those cases which had to do with 
the political position of the Metoicoi and freedmen in the State 
and with questions of family rights among them, and further 
in most private suits in which the defendant was a foreigner.’ 


TOE APX OS. 


1 See Arist. 8,5; Poll. 8, 90. 108; (Dem.) 59, 72 sqq. Mommsen, Heort., 
856 sqq. 

* See Toepffer, att. Geneal., 78 sqq. Harp. éwemeAnrhs ray pvornplwr.— 
"Apororédns év "A@nvalwy wodcrelg gnoly obrws' 6 5¢ Baciteds wp@rov pev Tov 
huornpluwy éwipedetrar pera Tw érimednrarv, ods 6 Sijuos éxecpordver, Sto pev €f 
"AOnvalwy dwdvrwv, Eva 8 é& Evuodmidav, va 8’ éx Knpixwy = Arist. 57,1. See 
Poll. 8, 90; Dem. 21, 171; Lex. Seguer. 279, 20; 219, 15. Decrees of honour 
for the ériueAnral rdv nvornplwy: C.1.A., II. 815. 876. "Ed. dpx., 1887, pp. 172, 
177. For the participation of the yévos of the K#puxes in the conduct of the 
Mysteries see C.I.A., II. 597. 

S Arist. 56.1; Poll. 8,92; (Dem.) 59, 72. 81. C.I.A., IT. 597. "Ed. dpx., 
1888, 121/2, 1283/4. 

* Arist. 3,5: 6 8 wodéuapyos 7d"EwiNtxecor’ 8 xpbrepow pevy éxadetro rodkeuap- 
xetov, ewet 52 'Ewl\uxos dvwxoddunoe xal xarecxevacey aitd wodeualpxy])oas, 
Brivceor éx\}On. From this Suid. dpywr. Lex. Seguer. 449, 21. But 
Hesych. also has éx? Avx(e)or (for which ’Er:A\vxcecoy ig to be read). dpxeiov 
ToD wodeudpxov AOhynow. 

5 Arist. 22, 2 says of the year 511: rijs 8¢ dwdons orparids tyeuaw Fy 6 
wodéuapxos. Cf. Hdt. 6, 109.111. Lex. Seguer. 288, 20. 

* Arist. 58, 1: 6 dé rorduapxos Ove perv Oucias riv re ry Apréuds ry dyporépe 
cal rg "Evvanly, darlOnos 8 dyava rov éxirdquov [al] rots reredeurnxéow ev ry 
wokéup xal‘Apuodly xal’Apicroyelrom évaylcuara woet. From this Poll. 8, 91. 
Cf. Lex. Seguer. 290, 27. The sacrifice to Artemis in commemoration of the 
victory at Marathon on the sixth of Boedromion: Xen., An., 8, 2, 12. 
Boeckh, Mondcyel., 64 sqq. 

7 Arist. 58, 2: dixas 5¢ Aayxdvovrar wpds avrov (dae uev al re Trois perolkas Kal 
rots looredéot nal rois wpotévas -yiryvduevar.—atrds 8 elodye Sixas rds re roi 
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The zoAd¢uapxos, too, was assisted in his official duties by two 
mapedpor.? 

The remaining six members of the College of Archons, who had 
the general title of Oecpoféra, had their official residence in the 
Gecpoberetov, and supervised the laws.2 These the ; 
had annually to revise, and, when necessary, ae nko oe 
mend the repeal of old laws and the promulgation of new. Inter- 
national agreements for the administration of justice (cvpPBoAa) 
had to be ratified by the court of the Heliaia under their presi- 
dency, and they prepared and drew up the resulting Sika: dd 
oupBorwy.2 As regards specially important judicial business, the 
Thesmothetai directed and introduced the following classes of law- 
suits :—the Endeixis in certain cases; the Eisangelia and Probole; 
the Dokimasia of the officials, and the Euthyne of the Strategoi ; 
the public charges which were made by any private person when 
the officials’ accounts were audited ; penal sentences of the Council 
which had to receive judicial confirmation; appeals against the 
rejection of a candidate by the Demotai; the Nomothesia; and 
the ypadai rapavepwrv.£ But, besides this, the Thesmothetai con- 


d[roo|raglov xal dxpooractov kal x\hpwr Kxal emixAhpww Tots perolxas, kal TGA 
boa Trois woriTas 6 Apxwy, Taira rots perolxas 6 wodéuapxos. Cf. Poll. 8, 91. 
Harp. wodéuapxos. (Dem.) 46, 22. Suid. Phot. wodduapxos. Harp. iryeuovla 
d:xagrnplov= Phot. sub verb. Art. 1, Suid. Art 2. Meier und Schdmann, att. 
Proc.,? 64 sqq. In a decree of honour for a xpétevos we find: xal (xpécodor) 
elva: ait@ wpds tov wodeuapxov (xaddwep) ro(i)s AdXos wpotévas: C.1.A., II. 42. 
The dixat cvpBortalw» between Athens and Phaselis before the Polemarch : 
C.I.A., II. 11. 

1 Arist. 56,1. Poll. 8,92. Harp. rdpedpos. 

? Their official quarters: Arist. 8,5. In Suid. dpywy, and Lex. Soguer. 
449, 22, we find wapa 7d Oeopobéovor. Wachsmuth, d. St. Athen., 2, 1, 853 sqq. 
Harp. Becpobérarce Anpoodéms é» ry xar’’Avdporiwvos. dpxh ris dori A0jrnow 
nH Tav Oerpoberady EF rdy dpiOudy Syrwy, elol dé éx Twr Kadouuévunw édvvda dpxydyrur. 
xadobvrat 5é obrws, Sri THY vopwy Thy éwiuédrercay elxor’ Decuol dé éxadoivro ol vdunor, 
ws mpoelrouev. Sre Se rods wdpous obra SubpOoury Kar’ énaurdvy Exacrov, elpnxer 
Aloxivyns re év r@ xara Krnowpivros xal Oeddpacros év rpiry Néuwr. Cf. Phot., 
sub verb. Lex. Seguer. 264, 15 sqq. ; 

* For the revision of the laws see the section on the Nomothesia. For 
the conclusion of cjufora with foreign states see Arist. 59, 6: xal ra ctuBora 
Td wpds Tas wédets Odrot Kupoder Kal rds Slxas rds dwd cupBdrw elodyouor. Poll. 8, 
88. (Dem.) 7,9. Frankel, d. att. Geschworenenger. 40 sqq. 

* Arist. 59, 2: ért S¢ ras eloayyeMas eloayyddovew els rdv Sijuov Kal ras 
Karaxetporémas xal ras wpofodds drdoas elod-yourw od[ra] xal ypapas wrapayduwp 
kal vouow ph émxiryidecow Oeivar xal xpoedpixhy xal éxucrariuxhy Kal orpariyois 
evOivas. 4: eladyouow 8 kal ras doxipaclas rails dpxais dwdoas Kal rods dwreyn- 
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ducted all public and private suits which did not fall within 
some other official’s special sphere of administration or jurisdic- 
tion.| The Thesmothetai decided the times for taking the 
various cases, and allotted the courts to the several magistrates.? 
The college of the édexa, who certainly existed as far back as 
Solon’s time, consisted of ten ordinary members, appointed by lot 
ol fySexa, 2° from each tribe, and their clerk.3 The évdexa 
formed the executive board of the Athenian State and 
consequently had the superintendence of the prisons and saw that 
the death-sentences pronounced by the jurors were carried out. 
They kept a list of State debtors, probably in order that, when an 


purpévous bxd Trav Snuordy cal ras karayvdous ras éx THs Bouvds. 45,1: Kal vipor 
Edero, dy rivos ddixety  Bovdh xarayry  Snudcy, ras xarayrwoes xal ras 
éwmifnuaces elodyew rods OecpoOéras els Td Stxacrhproy, Kal Bre Av ol dixacral 
Yndlowvra:, roiro xiptoy elyac. 48,5: If private persons brought charges at 
the scrutiny of accounts, the e@uvos ra Snydora rois Oecpobdralis éxt]ypdde. ol 
5¢ Oeopodérat, dav wapardBwouw, rddey elod-youow [rhy] eOuvay els 7d Sixagriproy, kal 
Ere dy yriow ol Sxagr(al, rotro xipesy] dort. 52, 1: elodyoucr 5é raw évdelfewv 
Twas xal ol OecnoOéra. See also Poll. 8, 87.88. Schol. to Hschin. I. 16, ed. 
Dindorf: of Oecuobérar AdAa per worodor Kowy, (dig 32 wore Sei Sixdtew ra diKxac- 

Thpia Kal ras eloayyeAlas elodyew els Tov Shpuowy cal ras xecporovias Kal ras wpoSodds 
' elod-youot xal ras rdy wapavduwr ypagas xal Erepa. 

1 For the cases which the Thesmothetai directed see Arist. 59; Poll. 
ibid.; Harp., Suid., Phot., #yeuxovla Sxacrnplov. Lex. Seguer. 810, 12 sqq. 
Harp. dwpotevia, rapdoracis. Meier und Schémann, aft. Proc.,? 72 sqq. 

2 Arist. 59, 1: of 5¢ Geopobérat xpdrov perv rod wpoypdya Ta Sixacrhped elor 
Kupiot, Tlow huépacs Set dixdfew, Electra] rod 8oivac rats dpxais’ xadre yap ay 
odroe Siow, xara rotro xpayra. 59, 5: xal éwexAnpodcr rais dpxais obra ra 
dixacrhpa rd, {50a xal ra Snuédora I consider to be a non-Aristotelian gloss. See 
also Poll. tbid., Schol. to Hschin. tbid. For the éxixAnpody ra dixacrhpia see 
the section on the judicature. 

® The &dexa in Solon’s time: Arist. 7, 8; Poll. 8, 102: ol &vdexa els dd’ 
éxdorns pudjijs éylvero kal ypaypareds alrots ournpOpetro. In the Lex. Seguer. 
250, 4, it says: KAnpwrol Apxovres faa», Evdexa rdv dpiOusy. C.I1.A., IL 811c, 
180 sq., 144 sqq. mentions rdy ypayparéa rév Wdexa. This expression 
is not utterly inconsistent with the explanation of Poll. For papers 
on the &dexa I may mention Fr. W. Ullrich in the appendix to the treatise 
Vier platonische Gesprache, Menon, Kriton, der erste und zweite Alkibiades, 
Berlin, 1821; Crome, de undecemviris Athentensium, Disseldorf Progr., 
1828, in which, p. 2, n. 1, the literature at that time available for the sub- 
ject is given; Wachsmuth., d. St. Athen., 2. 1, 888 sq. 

* Arist. 52,1: xaftordou 5¢ xal rods Evdexa KAnpwrods, éewipednooudvous ray év 
TQ decuwrnply. From this Poll. 8,102. For the prison compare Wachsmuth, 
tbid. See Lex. Seguer. 250, 4 sqq. Et. M. évdexa. Carrying out of the 
death sentence through their uxnpéra:: Xen., Hell., 2, 8, 54; Plat., Phed., 
116 B; Lys. 22, 2, These txnpérac were called wapacrdra:: Lex. Seguer. 
206, 82; Phot. a.v. 
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évoeaéis was brought against a State debtor who had suffered 
atimia for having exercised rights to which he was not entitled, 
they might at once know whether he could be punished with im- 
prisonment as a man caught in the act.! Sometimes the evdexa 
were employed to get in State-debts, so that, in case of inability 
to pay, they might carry off the debtor to prison.? To their juris- 
diction belonged the judicial procedure of dmoypagy, by which 
property which had come into private hands could be reclaimed 
for the State; and draywyy, which was directed against a certain 
class of wrong-doers for whom arrest in the very act seems to 
have been the recognised procedure. In this class we find men+ 
tioned house-breakers, thieves, kidnappers, footpads and mur- 
derers. Finally in certain cases, the édegis came into their court.5 

Of the ten doruvopuor appointed by lot, five managed the police in 


1 C.1.A., II. 811, 180 sqq., 144 sqq.: xal roy ypapparda row Evdexa dra- 
Aetyat dwd rod WpAnpévov Cwwbrde dpyuplov, drs Ay dwodpdyy atry 6 raulas wap- 
ecAngd(ws), x.7-A. “Evdecéis against Ariuo before the évdexa: Lex. Seguer. 250, 
10 sqq., probably against the state-debtors who had lost their citizen rights 
(Boeckh, 1, 512=2, 111), against whom the évdegis was usual: (Dem.) 58, 14. 

2 They were the executive authority when payment of state-debts was 
enforced, 80 as to be ready to throw the debtor into prison: Dem. 22, 49. 
52. 58. 

* Arist. 52, I: cafioraot dé xal rods Evdexa xAnpwrovs, éxtuednoopevous Trav’ év 
T@ Beounwrnply Kal rods dwrayouévous kAérras kal rods dvdparodiords Kal robs Awwo- 
Suras (see Lys. 10, 10), dv per [dporcy] dor, Oavdry fnuwoovras, dv dé dugicBnraory, 
elodgovras els rd Sixacrhpov, Kay per dwrodpiywou, ddijcovras, el 5¢ ur), rd7re Oava- 
Twoovras Kal Ta dwoypaddéueva ywpla cai olxias eladtovras els Td Sixagrhproy Kal Ta 
Sétavra 5[nu)bora elvac rapadwoovras Trois rwAnrais kal ras évdeltes eladtovras’ xal 
yap ravras elod-youow ol vdexa. Cf. Poll. 8, 102; Lex. Seguer. 810, 14; Phot. 
tryenovla, Sixacrnplov. evdexa; Suid. évdexa. Lex. Seguer. 250, 4 sqq., also adds the 
doves, that is, originally those who were caught éw’ avropupy. See Philippi, 
d. Areop. u. d. Epheten., p. 102 sqq. Sorof,in the Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 1888, 
105 sqq., 1885, 10 sqq., thinks that the draywyh was at first only used against 
those who committed murder with robbery, after 403 against murderers 
éw' avropwpy ; according to Meuss, de dwaywyijs actione ap. Athen., 27 sqq., D. 
i. Breslau, 1884, only when the murderer was a foreigner. Dem. 35, 48 men- 
tions rosxupixous kal xAéwras kal rods AAAous Kaxovpyous rods éxl Oaydry, Isocr. 
15, 237, rods xaxoupyodvras in general. In later times the list of offences for 
which the draywyh was admissible seems to have been enlarged; Meuss, 
22 sqq., denies this. See Meier und Schémann? 86/7, 274/5. Sorof, éid., 
1885, 14 sqq.: in general cf. Meier und Schémann* 81 sqq. Cf. the law in 
Dem. 24, 146: rdv 3’ dvdaxOdvra f drax0évra snodytwr ol evdexa dv rH try. 
For &vdeakis and draywyh cf. Meier und Schémann* 270 sqq. Et. M. under 
&ydexa agrees with Arist.: elofyor 3¢ xal rd dwoypadipera xwpla, olklas’ xal rd 
Syubora elvas Sdtavyra. wapediSour rois wwAnrais. eloiyow 3é évias évdeltecs. For the 
adroypadi?, see Meier und Schémann!? 802 sqq. 
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the city; five in the Pirzeus. As to their police duties, special men- 
tion is made of the surveillance of the flute girls and 
harp players, and the punishment of those who wore 
indecent dress.!. They had moreover street police duties and saw 
that the streets were kept clean ; the scavengcrs were under their 
management: they inspected buildings; saw that the streets were 
not encroached on, that the balconies of the houses did not pro- 
ject too far into the streets, that the rain from the roofs did not 
run into the streets, and that the doors of houses did not open 
outwards toward the street.2 They seem also to have had a kind 
of police duty at festivals, for at religious Pompai they saw that 
the streets and the holy precincts of the gods to which thése Pompai 
proceeded, presented an appearance worthy of the occasion.’ They 


dorruvépor. 


1 Haederli, d. hell. Astynomen und Agoranomen in the 15. Suppl. vol. of the 
Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 69 sqq.; Wachsmuth, d. St. Athen., 2,1, 267 sqq.; Meier 
und Sehdmann? 105 sqq. Arist. 50, 2: «Anpodvyrac 5¢ (gee also Dem. 24, 112) 
cal doruvdpo. déxa’ robrwy de & wey Apxovow év Tetpacet, révre 5° ev Acre, xal rds 
re avAnrpldas xal rds YaArplas xal ras xiOapiorplas obra oxorovo., Srws uh relovos 
fh dveiv Spaxyaiy mucOwOhcovrar, xy xdelous Thy abrhy gxovddower aBely, obrot dia- 
KAnpodat kal r@ Aaxdbyrt picOoGcw. From this Harp. s.v., Lex. Seguer. 455, 24 
sqq., Suid. doruyduos. In “Diog. Laért. 6, 5, 90 it says of Crates: brd ror 
"AOnvnow doruvdéuwy ércriundels, ts owddva hudlecro. 

? Arist. 50,2: xal Srws trav xompoddyuw undels évros c! cradlwy rob relxous kara- 
Bare? xbrpow éwimedodrra: (see Harp. Bodewves) xal ras dd00s KwAdouct Kar oKosopety 
kal Spupdxrous ixép raw bday Smweprelvew (see Heracl., fr. 1, 10 in Miller, fr. h. 
gr., 2, 209) xat dxerods peredpous els rhy d8dv Expovy Exovras worety xal rds Gupldas 
[windows with shutters opening outwards on to the streets, Sandys ad loc.] 
els rh» dddy dyolyew Kal rods dv rais ddols droytyvouévous dvacpovow, Exovres Snmoct- 
ous bxnpéras. Cf. Arist., Pol., 7 (6), 8=189, 81, sqq. Bekker: érépa 5¢ érimédcca 
raurns éxopevn xal odveyyus 7} Tay wepl Td doru Snpoolwy kal ldlwy, Sxws edxoopla Th 
cal tay xurrévrwy olkodopnudrwy cal 6dav owrnpla cal dubpOwors cal rev dpiwy THY 
wpds ddAfAous, Srws dveyxAfrus Exwow, cal Soa Touras Ad\Aa Tis émiysedelas omocd- 
Tpowa. Kxadodor 8 doruvoulay ol rreloroe Thy roadrny apy ty. 

® That they had a kind of police duty at festivals is evident from a 
psephism of the year 820, in Dittenberger., Syll., 887: éweidh 5é xal 4 Trav 
doruvduwy éxiyéheca xpooréraxrar rois d-yopardpos, érimednOijvar Tods dyopavduous 
Trav say Toy whareav, Gy rourh wopeterac TY Act TH Lwrfpe Kat ry Aror(b)oy, 
Srws Ay duadicOGow kal Katacxevacbacw ws BéAriwora’ rd 52 dvadwuara elvar els 
ravra éx rod dpyuplov, o5 of dyoparduo Scaxerpltovew éxavayxafovrww dé cal rods 
rov xobr xaraBeBAnxéras els Tas 6500s wdyras dvai(p)ety rpdwy ory dy éxlorwrrac. 
Moreover an Athenian psephism of the year 284/8 Sxws a» ol daoruvduor ol del 
Aavyx(d)wovres éxipéretay wodvra(t) roo lepod ris "Adpodirns rijs Tlavdhpou xara ra 
wdrpa decrees: rods doruvduous rovs del Aaxdvras, Sray 17 wonrh Ty Adpodiry 
Tp Tlav3(4)uw, wrapacxevdtew els xd0apo(y r)od lepo wepiorepdy cal wepade(lyar) 
rovs Bwyovs kal mirr@cat TA(s dpodds) xal Nove Ta &n, wapacxevd(car dé xa)t 
wopoupay ddxhy FF (F)—: Bull. 18, 168. 
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had jurisdiction in disputes concerning matters that fell within 
the sphere of their official duties. The ten dyopavopo appointed 
by lot, of whom, as with the dorvvépor, 5 officiated in 
the city and 5 in the Pirgus, were controllers of the 
market.! They collected the dues which foreigners had to pay 
for their market stalls,? and saw that order was kept in the market 
and that punishment was inflicted for any fraud practised there.® 
But in maintaining order they probably could not inflict corporal 
punishment except in the case of foreigners or slaves.* Further, 
it was the duty of the dyopavéuo. to supervise the Hetairai, for 
whom they assessed the amount of tax each had to pay. The 
duty of keeping the places of traffic in the market clean, which 
Plato assigned to his Agoranomoi, actually belonged to the 
Athenian officials, as inscriptions demonstrate.® Not 
only the Agoranomoi but also the perpovduo took care 


é&yopavopor. 


PETPoOVOpor. 


' Cf. Haederli, i. Arist. 51, 1: xAnpodwrar 5¢ cal dyopaydun, wévre pev els 
Tetpaséa, €’ 5’ els Aor. rotbras 8¢ vrd ray véuww mporréraxra Tw wvlwy émimedeiobas 
wdytwv, Sxws xadapd xald«lBenha wwrjrat. See also Harp., dyopayduo ol ra xard 
Thy dyopay Gua duoxolvyres Apxovres’ (Lex. Seguer. 199, 24; 880,18. Et. M. a.0., 
Lys. 22, 16: d-yopayduoe éxl rois wvlos UdaKes) AnuoaBévns év ry Kara Tipoxpdrous 
(Dem. 24,112). ’Apiororé\ns 5° év 'A@nvalwy rodtrela krAnpodcbal gnor wévre pev 
els Iletpaca, wévre 5¢ els dorv. Cf. Aristoph., Acharn., 968. Summons before 
the Agoranomoi for damage done to goods: Aristoph., Wasps, 1406 sqq. 
Cf. Meier und Schimann? 100 sqq. Bichsenschiitz, Besitz und Erwerb., 
536. They also had their dyopaydoy in the Pirssus: Dittenberger Syil., 
837. A dedicatory inscription of the dyopayduo: in the C.I.A., II. 1208 b. 

2 See Schol. to Aristoph., Acharn., 896: &0s #v 7d wadatdy ws xal péxpe Tod 
viv rods év ry dyopa mimpdoxovras (but this is to be limited to strangers: 
Dem. 57, 31/2) rédos ddéva1 ros Aoywwrais with which Schol. to line 728 is to 
be compared : dyopavduous 5¢, obs viv Noyiords xadovwer. Stamps inscribed 
d-yopayéuwy, probably serving as receipts for thé market duty when paid, are 
given by Benndorf, in the Zettschr. f. d. dstr. Gymn., 1875, p. 595. — 

§ See Theophr. ap. Harp., card rh» dyopay dwevdei: ( = Phot. 3.v.) Gedppacros 
yoov év Trois wepl vduwy prot Svoty rourwy éwipedetoOa Sey rods dyopavdéuous THs Te év 
Th dyopa evxoculas cal Toh dwevdety ph pdbvoy rods wiempdoxovras, d\AGd Kal rovs 
wvouuévous. See also Xen., Symp., 2, 20. 

* For the power of corporal punishment, see Poll. 10, 177. Schol. to 
Aristoph., Acharn., 724. 

5 See Suid., did-ypauya, and Meier und Schémann, att. Proc.,? 103, no. 188. 

© See Plato, Laws, 6,764. Aristot., Pol., 7. (6), 8, p. 189, 24 sqq. Bekker. 
Psephism of the year 820 in Dittenberger 837: Srws ay 7 dyopd } é» Metpacet 
(xa)racxevacOet xal duakiobel ws kdddora Kal ra dv Ty dyopavyouly émiocxevacbe: dv 
av wpocdetra: Awavta, dyaby rixy 5edbx0a: ry Shuy, rods dyopayduous rods év 
Tletpace? éxipednOjvar dxdyruw rovrwv' 7d 5 dvddwya elvas els Taira éx rod dpyuplou, 
od ol dyoparbua Siaxerplfovew. 
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that the sellers used correct weights. The Metronomoi were 
ten in number, and were appointed by lot, five for the city and 
five for the Pirzus.! I consider the zpouerpyrai their attendants, 
who kept the official standards for re-measuring 
‘ commodities, and seem to have received a certain fee 
out of what they re-measured.? 
The corn and bread trade was under the direction of a board 
consisting originally of ten members appointed by lot, called oi. 
oropvAaxes, of whom five acted in the city and five in 
‘the Pirsous ; but towards the end of the fourth century 
this business was superintended by 20 officials in the city and 15 
in the Pirzus.? These scropvAaxes kept statistics of the quantity 
of corn imported, probably to control the corn merchants; and 
they had to see that the grain was sold legally, and the flour and 
bread according to the right weight and price.* 
The 10 érieAyrai éuropiov, appointed by lot, superintended the 
trysdyrat Athenian mercantile ports. They had to see that the 
turoplov. merchants conveyed to Athens two-thirds of the grain 


Tpoperpyral 


oiroptAaxes 


1 Arist. 51,2: cAnpodvras 5¢ xal perporduor, wévre pev els doru, € dé els Tetpacéa’ 
kal obra Trav pérpww cal rdv crabpdy éxiuedoivra: rdvtwv, bxws ol ‘wxwovvTes 
xphoovra: dixalos. By this the conflicting statements concerning the num- 
ber of members of this college of officials are disposed of. Cf. Harp., Suid., 
Phot., Lex. Seguer. 278, 25 sqq. By the dpxovres mentioned in C.I.A., II. 
476, the pyerpoydun are to be understood. In the last century before Christ 
there were statute weights and measures in the Skias, in the Pireus and 
at Eleusis: C.I.A., LI. 476. ‘ 

? In the Lex. Seguer. 290, 84 sqq. the wpouerpyral are called dpxovrés rwes 
dvavorr ol rp Scxaly pérpy diaperpodvres Ta Sompia Kal rods wupous ev TH d-yopg. 
After Harp. rpouerpyrhs (= Phot. xpoperpyras) I can only consider them a 
kind of ixnpira:. In the statement of accounts of the érirdra: 'EXevowdber 
of the year 829 we find the item wpopuerpyrel pods dxd rdv éexardy (probably 
pediuvwv) FIC: "Ed. dpy., 1888, pp. 125/6 B. 78. dxd robrou xpoperpyret FF : 
pp. 125/6 y. 8. i 

® Lys. 22, 16. Arist.51,8: foay de xal (Séxa> oiropidaxes KAnpwroi, révre 
pev els Iletpacéa, revre 3° els doru, viv 8 door pev els doru, revrexaidexa 3° els 
Tletpaéa. But here also the numbers vary with the lexicographers. See 
Harp., Suid., Phot. Five ocropvAaxes in Lys. 22, 8 acc. to the emendation of 
Bergk, Rel. com. Gr., p. 18. , 

‘*They kept statistics of the imported grain: Dem. 20, 82. Cf. Lys. 22. For 
their official duties see Arist. 51, 3: obro: 5¢ éwiuedodvra: rpwrov perv Srus 6 év 
dyopg otros dpyds Gmos Forat dicalws, Ered’ Srws of re puvAwOpol mpds Tas Timads Ta 
xpOar ra Egira rwrhoovew xal ol dprowGda rpds Tas Tivds TGy rupay Tous Aprous 
kal rov orabudv Ayovras, cov dy ofr rdiwow’ 6 yap vduos rovrous xedever TATTEW. 
Cf. Lex. Seguer. 800, 19 sqq., Harp., Suid., Phot. 
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that passed through the Athenian ports.! Besides this, all we 
know of their official business is that they were the authorities 
before whom were brought cases of ¢dows against citizens or 
Metics who lent money on ships which had not taken cargo for 
the harbour of Athens.? 
Just as the Athenian mercantile port had its inspectors, so also 
had the war harbour, which was guarded by five hundred oe 
chosen from the Demes. These inspectors were styled tryed 
oi Tov vVewpiwv éreAnrai. It may be accepted as certain Tév vewplov. 
that they too were ten in number, and appointed by lot, one from 
each tribe.> According to our authorities, chiefly inscriptions, 
they had the superintendence of the docks and arsenals. They 
gave out ships and equipment to the Trierarchs and had them 
examined by an expert after the Trierarchs had returned them. 
They kept account of those who owed money to the docks, collected 
the debts, and presided over those courts which had to give judg- 
ment in naval matters. | 
Probably on account of the scarcity of water from which Attica 
suffered, the office of superintendent of the wells seems to have 
been one of great importance. This can be gathered 4 éxi ras 
from the fact that he was elected, and acted alone, *phvas. 


1 Arist. 51,4: éuwoplou 5’ éximednras déxa xdnpodow (cf. Dein. in Arist. 10) 
rovras 3¢ rpooréraxrat ray 7 éuwoplwy éwmiuedetoOat Kal roo clrov Tov karaw\éovros 
els 7d dorixdy éuwdpiov rd dbo pépn rods éumdpous dvayxdtew els 7d Aoru xoulfew. 
From this source: Harp. érimedrnris éuroplov. Suid. ériuednral and éxcmuedyras 
curoplov. Et. M. éximednral. Lex. Seguer. 255, 22 sqq. A late inscription 
(C.LA., II. 475) mentions an elective éxiueAnrhs drt roy Acuéva. 

? Dem. 35, 51; (Dem.) 58, 8/9. We possess no accurate, detailed informa- 
tion about the é¢wcuednral éuroplov. Baumstark, de curatoribus emporit et 
naulodicts ap. Athen., 1827, discusses all the possible theories. 

3 dpovpol vewplwy eevrae tui are mentioned in Arist. 24, 8, and with these 
the gpovpol of 62,1 are identical. In an Athenian psephism of the year 
4035/4 ol vewpol (ef. Hesych. vewpés’ vewptopiAat) are mentioned as a board 
(‘Apx. SeArlov, 1889, pp. 25/6, 1.80. Cf. C.I.A., IV. 8, 78a), who in the fifth 
century seem to have had the superintendence of the Athenian war- 
harbour. In the fourth century they are called of ray vewplwy éripednral : 
NSeeurk., XVI. b. 121, p. 585. 107, p. 584=C.1.A., II. 811 6, 105 sqq. ol rid» 
vewplwy Epxovres: XVI. 6, 189, p. 586=1T. 811b, 140. ol év rors vewplas Apyovres : 
X.c. 125, p. 8782-1]. 808c, 121. They made out the statements of accounts 
given in Boeckh, Seeurk.=C.LA., II. 789-812. Particulars in Boeckh 49 
sqq. For their number, ten, see Kohler, Mitth. d. disch. arch. Inst. in’ Ath., 
4, pp. 84/5. 

-¢ All this is obtained from inscriptions; Boeckh 55 sqq. For evidence 
from literature cf. Dem. 22, 68. (Dem.) 47, 22. Lex. Seguer. 282, 6 sqq. 
The expert is called 6 doxtpacr#s, II. 56, p. 288=I11. 794c, 88. . 
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without a colleague. 6 éxt ras xpyvas held office from one Pana- 
thenaia to the next, and was responsible for the repair of wells, 
conduits and the subterranean water pipes.! 

The repairing of the public roads was entrusted to the é8orao, 
who were appointed by lot, annually, and were five in 
number.’ 

Oi iepav émoxevacraf, ten in number, and appointed by lot, 
received 30 minw annually from the Apodectai, and had to pro- 

ol lupay Vide for any necessary repairs of the sanctuaries of 
érurxevarrral. A ttica.5 

In conclusion we must mention some officials with religious 
functions. Among these must be first named the two colleges of 
the teporoot. The first of these colleges consisted of 
ten ieporotol of eri ra éxOvpara, who were appointed by 
lot and had to prepare sacrifices decreed by oracle, and, when 
necessary, to assist the seers at sacrificial auspices. Besides these 
there were ten leporool of kar’ éviavrov, appointed by lot, who had 
to offer certain sacrifices and to manage all penteterid festivals, 
with the exception of the great Panathenaia.® 


SSo7rorol. 


leporrovol. 


1 For this official cf. Arist. 48, 1, where he is called 6 Trav xpnvay ém- 
HeAnT#s. Ina psephism of s.c. 888 it is said of a certain Pytheas: alpedels 
éxl Tras xphvas raw Te A\Awy tov év TH Apyy éwiuedetrar Kaas kal dirorluws kal viv 
Thy Te pds TH Tod “Apupwvos lepp kpiyry Kawhy étpxoddunxev kal Thy ey 'Audiuapdou 
Kpiwnv xareoxevaxery xal rijs Tod Bdaros dywyis cal Tay Urovépww éwripepéAnrac. 
Pytheas is honoured with a golden crown, dperijs évexa xal Sixascoovvns rijs wepl 
Thy éwiuddecay Tov Kpnyady, Srws dy cal of Adda ol (d)el yetporovotipevar éxi Tas 
kphvas piroripdyra Exacro: els ro» Shuov : "Ed. dpy., 1889, pp. 15/6. According 
to Plut., Them., 81, Themistocles as éxiordrns vddrwv punished ros papou- 
pévous 7d Bdwp xal wapoxerevovras. Cf. Pol). 8, 118. Phot., cpynvopidag. For 
the condition of the water supply of Attica, see Plut., Sol., 23. 

2 Arist. 54, 1: xAnpodor 5¢ xal rdode ras dpyds: ddoroods wévre, ols rpoorérax- 
rat Snuogious épydras Exover ras ddods emcoxevdtew. The ddorool are men- 
tioned again in Mschin. in Ctes. 25. 

§ Arist. 50,1: xAnpodvra: dé xal lepav émioxevacral, déxa dydpes, of AauBdvorres 
tpidxovra wvas wapd Tay dwodexTay émioxevdfovorw Ta padora Sedueva rwv lepwy. 

4 Arist. 54,6: «Arnpot d¢ cal lepowowods déxa, rods dwt rd exOiuara Kadoupévous, 
[ot] rd re plav]revra lepa Ovovow, xy re xaddepjoat déy Kaddepotot pera Tov 
pdvrewv}]: Et. M., p. 468, leporotol, Phot. s.v., Lex. Seguer. 265, 22 sqq., have 
confused the functions of these and of the leporotoi next to be treated of 
(Sandys, p. 197]. 

5 Arist. 54, 7: xAnpot 8é xal érdpous déxa, Tovs kar’ évcavrdv Kadoupévous (C.1.A., 
J. 188, 5 sqq. "Ed. dpx., 1888, p. 121 sqq. B. 8, 88), of Ovcias ré revas Bvover [xal 
rlas [wevre]rnpldas dxdoas Stoxodow wrhv Havabnvalwy. e[lot de] revrernpises, 
pla plev » ef]s Afjdov (Lore 5¢ xal éwrernpls évraiOa), devrépa 5é¢ Bpauvpwna, rpirn 
[3¢ Hpd«A\e]a (for. which Schoell, Siteungsber. d. bayr. Ak., 1887, 1, 18/4 plau- 
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The management of the penteterid part of the great Panathenaia 
was the duty of ten Athlothetai, appointed by lot, one from each 
tribe, and holding office for four years. They had to 
make preparations for the great Panathenaia, to 
arrange the Pompe, and manage the gymnastic, equestrian, and 
musical contests.! 

The office of the Bodvac was given to distinguished citizens as 
a mark of honour. They were elected to buy oxen 
for the sacrifices.” nee 

Besides the ordinary officials enumerated above, there were 
extraordinary officials who were appointed by special gxtraorain- 
psephism, at special times and under special conditions, **¥ °Mclals. 

In the first place, mention must be made of the émordra trav 
dypootwy épywv, who were elected in varying number, gy ooueu . 
probably from among all Athenians, to superintend rév Sypoctey 
the state buildings. The technical supervision was ‘PY*”- 
entrusted to an expert.’ But it was a common practice to divide 


G0A08frar. 


sibly conjectures ‘H¢alora), rerdprn S¢ ‘ErX[evoina, wéurrn) 52 Malv]abhvaca, 
kal rouruy ovdeula ev rp abrp ér[iaurg] ylyve{rac]. Cf. Poll. 8, 107. The con- 
nexion of these leporool with the Panathenaia, proved by inscriptions— 
C.I.A., II. 168—must be compared with the statement of Aristotle that at 
the great Panathenaia they performed what was annually performed, 
while all that was peculiar to the quinquennial festival belonged to the 
office of the Athlothetai. Mommsen, Heort., 118. This explains C.I.A., I. 
188. 5 sqq., II. 741. The d:olenors described in C.I.A., II. 168 refers to the 
annual Panathenaia. The theory of Schoell, 11 sqq., is now disproved by 
the authentic text of Aristotle. ‘Ieporool for Artemis Brauronia are men- 
tioned in C.I.A., II. 729, for the Hephaistia in the inscr. in Schoell, p. 24: 
Thy 8 N(auwdda wocety rp wev)rernpld (cal rois ‘Hd)arcrias’ worovvrw(y 5)é ol 
lepo(worol ws Apcora). They are expressly designated lepowol xar’ évcavrdv in 
the Eleusinian accounts in the ’E¢. dpy., 1888, 121 sqq., 8.85 sqq. An in- 
scription referring to the Eleusinian penteteris in Ed. dpx. 1883, 121 ff. 
8 46 ff. These permanent leporaol were different from the committees of 
leporocol nominated for special occasions. For these cf. Schoell 1 sqq. 

1 Arist. 60, 1: «Anpoios 5¢ Kal dOAoBéras Séxa Avdpas, ka rijs pudts éxdorns. 
obra: d¢ doxipacbdvres Apyouor rérrapa Eryn Kal doxotor riy re xropwiy ror Ilav- 
abyvalwy kal rov dyava Tis poveikys Kal roy yuuscKdy dyova Kal Thy lrwrodpoulay Kal 
rov wéxdov xaovvrat Kal rods dumopeis wotodvras pera ris BovAts xal rd Eracop Tots 
dOAnTais dwodidéacr. Cf. the rest of the chapter. Poll. 8, 98.88. C.1LA., I. 
188. 5 sqq. 

2 Suid. Bowyns. obros rapa ris wédews petro (Dem. 21, 171), wa Bois airy 
axplyrat, xpos tas Ovolas. hw 3¢ Aaurpdy 7d Bouwny yevéoOa (cf. Harp. s.v.), 
éwe:dh orparnyots pact Bowwas udduwora xetporovetabar. Lex. Seguer. 219, 22 sqq. 
That there were several Sodva is apparent from C.I.A., II. 168, 741. 

8 Aechin. in Cles. 14. 29. C.1.A., I. 289 sqq. Bull. 18 174 sqq. The 
number of these émirdra, according to what evidence we have, varies 
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the expense of constructing public works among the tribes, who 
then appointed from their number a board of overseers to supervise 
their share of the work. The most important of these tribe-com- 
missions were the re:yorool, rapporoto’, and tpinporocot.! 

To the extraordinary officials belonged also the ten drocroXcis, 
who were elected from among all the Athenians, in case 
of need, to see to the despatch of the fleet required.” 
The dzooroAcis in addition had the right of punishing dilatory 
Trierarchs, and supported the inspectors of the dockyards in 
settling any questions arising from the despatch of the fleet.* | 

In times of famine at Athens corn was bought partly at the State’s 
expense, partly from voluntary contributions, and was then distri- 
buted to the poor from the public granaries, probably 
at less than cost price. The purchase of this corn was 
entrusted sometimes to one, sometimes to several elected otrivat.* 

We meet too with other committees: {yryrai, with judicial and 
financial duties;5 éferacrai, who had to count the 
troops enrolled by the State, so that the Strategoi 
Herarral. could not defraud the State with respect to the 


étrocroXcts. 


O.Tavas. 


tnrnral. 


between 2, 8 and 5: eg. three étordra: rod wed for the building of the 
Erectheion with an dpxiréxrwy and a ypauyareds, 409 3.c.: C.I.A., I. 822. 
dyd\uaros (of Athene Parthenos) éxicrdrac with a ypappareds: C.1.A., I. 298. 
Bull. 18. 172, where also seven raula: are mentioned. 

1 Aschin. in Cles. 14. 27. 80. Al-yetdos recxor(orol) in B.C. 3894/3: C.1.A., IT. 
880. recxoroto(?) Ilav8.ovl&(os) B.c. 855/4: 11. 888. Sometimes, too, the council 
appointed council-commissions for this purpose. Arist. 46, 1: souirai 8e ras 
Tpinpes déxa Avdpas € al[iray] édouévn rprnpoxroots. (Sandys, p. 169.} 

2 Seeurk. xiv. b. 20 sqq., p. 466=C.I.A., II. 809b, 20 sqq.: édéobar 32 Kal 
dxocroddas roy Sijpov Séxa Avdpas €f "AOnvalwy dwdvrwr, rods Se alpeOévras éxtpe- 
AetcOa toi dwoarddo(v) xabdxep Ty BouN) wxpooréraxra. Cf. Harp. dwoorodijs = 
Suid., Lex. Seguer. 208, 22 sqq. = 485, 29 sqq. 

§ The Trierarchs put in prison by the dwocro\eis : Dem. 18, 107; cf. Dem. 
51,4. The drocrode’s and the inspectors of the dockyards bring d:adicacla 
about the. cxeéy into court: (Dem.) 47, 26. 88. 

‘ Boeckh 1, 123 (Bk. i. c. 15) sqq. Demosthenes was, apparently, ocrdvns 
without a colleague: Dem. 18, 248. C.I.A., IJ. 885, a decree of honour to 
the oirdvac and their ypayzpyareds, mentions ten o:rwva. They were elected 
according to C.I.A., 11. 8353. Under the Archon Menecles a single raylas 
Tay oiTwuikov ig mentioned, though at an earlier date there were several. 
"EO. dpx., 1887, p. 187. 

® Elected ¢yrnral after the mutilation of the Herme: Andoc., de Myst. 
86. 40.65. Financial {yryral, to discover what private persons possessed 
state property: Lys. 21, 16; Dem. 24,11. See Harp. fyryris. Phot. fyrnris 
and ¢yryral. Poll. 8,115. Lex. Seguer. 261, 4 sqq. The pacripes, I do nqt 
consider Attic. Harp., Phot., s.v. : 
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amount of money due for soldiers’ pay;! and sopiorai, whose 
duty it t for the State th eces- 

y it was to procure - @ @ money n = 
sary to meet a deficiency. 


~B. The Council of the 500 and the Council of the Areopagus. 


After tbe constitutional changes of Cleisthenes, the Athenian 
Council consisted of 500 members, a number which was raised to 
600 on the introduction of an eleventh and twelfth number and 
tribe. The full title of this Council was 7 BovAy of Name. 
mevraxco.o, and later 7 BovAy of éfaxdo.n, but this was regularly 
shortened into 7 BovAy.? Every Athenian citizen, who had reached 
his thirtieth year, and was possessed of full citizen- mode of 
ship, was eligible for the BovAca, i.e. for the post *PPoimtment 
of councillor; but it could not be held more than twice by the 
same person. The councillors were appointed by lot, 50 from 
each tribe, and probably in this way:—each Deme nominated a 
certain number of candidates proportionate to the size of the 
Deme, and from these.were appointed by lot—probably with due 
regard to the size of the individual Demes—first the councillors, 
and then those who were to replace them in case of eventuali- 


1 Their duty is so described in Lex. Seguer. 252. 6 sqq., which is in 
harmony with Aschin. in Tim. 118, and de fals. leg. 177. 

2 Beitr.,887 sqq. Beloch in N. Rhein. Mus.,89,249sqq. I have not spoken 
here of the offices temporarily instituted during times of rapid constitu- 
tional change. For these I refer the reader to Beitr., where the mpdédBovdror 
are treated, p. 289 sqq.; the xaradoyeis, 814 sqq.; the dvaypade’s Trav vopwy, 
p. 826 sqq., the ovyypadeis, p. 841 sqq. See also R. Schoell in Commentat. 
phil. in honor. Mommseni, p. 458 sqq. Foucart in Bull. 4, 248 sqq. For the 
ovvdixor and gvddcye’s, who were in office for several years after the downfall 
of the Thirty, see Schoell, Quaest. fisc. turis att.ex Lysie orationib. illustrate, 
1873, and Meier ®, 128 sqy. — 

3 The Dissertation of C. van Osenbruggen, Haag, 1884, which is now to 
a large extent out of date, and Heydemann, de senatu Athentenstum in 
Dissertat. philol. Argentoratens. Sel. 4, p. 151 sqq., deal specially with the 
Athenian Council of 500. 4 Bovdz ol revraxéoror: Lyc., Leocr., 87. AEschin. 
in Ctes. 20. % BouNd of éfaxdorn : C.1.A., II. 476. Probably after the institu- 
tion of the Ptolemais tribe there were for a short time 18 tribes. At any 
rate there is evidence of a council of 650 members. 7 BovA} ol éfaxdota xat 
wevrixovra: "Ed. dpx., 1887, p. 177, 1. 25/6. 

‘ For the definition of Bovdeia see Harp. s.v. The Povdela could only be 
held twice by the same person. Arist. 62.3: dpyew d¢ rds pev card wédepov 
dpxds e[ter]re wAcovdxis, ray 8’ A\Awy oddeplay wzrhv Bovdedoa Sls, [Headlam, 
On the lot, p. 50.] The age of thirty: Xen., Mem., 1, 2, 35. 
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ties! After nomination the Bouleutai had to pass a Dokimasia 
before the old Council; in this examination the candidate’s whole 
life, public and private, was subject to criticism, and 
any Athenian who chose could bring charges against 
him. In early times this Dokimasia was final ; but afterwards the 
rejected candidate was at liberty to appeal from the decision of the 
Council to a court of the Heliaia.? 

Before their entrance on office (which, it seems, took place in 
the middle of Skirophorion, and was attended with festal eiourypia), 

Oath of the Bouleutai took an oath of office, by which they 

Office. bound themselves to administer their office according 
to the laws, to keep the statutes of Solon, to give the people the 
best advice, to reject the unworthy at the Dokimasia of the next 


Do 


1 Arist. 48,2: Bovrkh xAnpotrac ¢, v) dxd Cris) pudfs éxdorns. The method 
of nomination is described in Arist. 62, 1,and with this p. 158 should be 
compared. It was not obligatory to nominate candidates for the Bovdela, 
and consequently insignificant Demes took no part, and held themselves 
aloof from politics, as the lists of the Prytanies shew: Kohler, in Mitth. d. 
dtsch. arch. Inst. in Ath., 4, 105/6. We find from inscrr. that the number of 
Bouleutai supplied by the same Deme was practically identical in various 
different years; from this we may infer that in the nomination of the 
Bouleutai the size of the individual Demes was taken into account. Cf. 
Beloch, d. Bevolker. der griech-rém. Welt, 102 sqq. Lists of the Prytanies in 
C.I.A., II. 864-874. That men gave notice of their candidature is proved 
by Lys. 81, 38, where it says of a candidate for the Bovdela: dowxep viv 
wpoOvpws KAnpwobpevos #AGe. Difference between dAayxdyres and éwitaxévres: 
Eschin. tn Ctes. 62. That for each councillor there was a substitute 
allotted to take his place if necessary is to be inferred from the Platonic 
Hyperbolos in Meineke 2, 670: evruxeis & 8é0x0ra.—B. ri 8 torw ; A. Bovdeve 
ddLyou "Aaxes wdvu.—trap ov Aaxcw Suws Lraxes, fw votv Exys.—B. wis ty éxw 
vow; A. dre wovnpy xal tévp—éwéraxes dvdpl, unddrw yap edevOdpy . . . B. 
dmxepp’ éyw 3’ iuiv 7d wpayyua 5h dpdow—TwrepBdr\gy Bovdrj7s yap, dvdpes, ré\axov. 
Cf. Bettrdge, etc., 81; Harp. ér:Aaxa», where however what is correct in the 
case of the Bouleutai is wrongly made to apply to the magistrates as 
well: ér:Aaxwv—éexAnpoivro ol Bouvrtedew  Epxyew ediépevar, Exeira éxdorp Trav 
Aaxdvruw erepos éweddyxavev, tv’, cay 6 Wpowros haxdw drodoxipacby h redeuTpoy, 
avr’ éxelvou yévnrac Bovdeuris 6 émihkaxar alrg. For the selection by lot with 
beans in the case of councillors see Thuc. 8, 69: rots dxd rod xuduov Bouvdevrais. 
[Headlam 41-56. 86. 188]. 

2 Dem. 21, 111; (Dem.) 59, 3. The Dokimasia takes place before the old 
council: Lys. 31,1. Arist. 45, 3: doKxcudgec dé (sc. 7 Bovdy) xai rods Bovdeuras 
rovs Tov Uorepoy. évcaurdy Bovdevoovras Kal rods évvda Apxovras. Kal wpdbrepov yey 
hv dwobtoxipdoa xupla, viv 52 Cxal> robrus Epecls éorw els 7d Sixacrypov. For 
the nature of this Dokimasia see Lys. 16, 9: év 8 rats doxipaclacs dixatov elvan 
wavrds TOU Blov Aéyor did6>ar. Lys. 81 is a speech for the prosecution, Lys. 16 
a spevch for the defence in such a Dokimasia. 
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Council, and only under certain specified conditions to consent to 
imprison an Athenian.! 

The Bouleutai wore wreaths as their emblem of office; their 
privileges were freedom from military service during their year 
of office, and a seat of honour in the theatre; they Honours and 
received as salary one drachma per day, at the end of Smoluments. 
the fourth century five obols.2 It was customary for the people 
to vote crowns of honour to the Council at the end of its year of 
office, if its administration had been satisfactory.® 

The Council as a whole had a certain disciplinary power over 
its members : for instance, it could provisionally expel , = 
a member by éxpvAAodopia, which was either confirmed aa Account 
or reversed by a subsequent formal and judicial trial 
before the Council. At the end of its year of office the Council 


1 Their entrance on office in the middle of the month Skirophorion seems 
to follow from Arist. 82,1. Eloirjpa at the Council’s accession to office, 
Thue. 8, 70; Dem. 19, 190; 21,114. The Bovdevrixds Spxos dated from soon 
after Cleisthenes’ time. Arist. 22,2: xpdrov uev ody Free wréuxry pera Tabrny 
Thy xatdoracw ép ‘Epyoxpéovros Apxovros ry BovAy Tots wevraxoclas Tov SpKov 
érojoay, dv Exc xal viv duvtovow. Particulars of the BovAevrixds Epcos: card 
rovs vouous Bovretoew: Ken., Mem., 1.1.18, rovs Dé\wvos vinous €uredwoew: Plut., 
Sol., 25, ra. BéAriora Bovredoew ry Shup Tdv ’AOnvalwy : (Dem.) 59, 4. Lys. 81, 1, 
dropalvey, ef ris riva olde Trav Aaydvrwv dverirhdecov byra Bovrevew: Lys. 81, 2. 
Cf. 26, 8. The clause relating to imprisonment of Athenian citizens is 
given in Dem. 24, 144. For an addition of the year 410/9 in Philoch. in 
the Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 972, see Bettr., 848 sqq.; and for another in the 
year of Eucleides, Andoc., de Myst., 91. See Taylor, Lect. Lys., p. 825. Hof- 
mann, de iuris iurandi ap. Athenienses formults, p. 88 sqq., Darmstadt, 1886. 

* For the wreath: Lyc., Leocr., 122. Exemption from military service 
Lyc., Leocr., 37. Seat of honour i in the theatre =fovdeurcxds rér0s: Aristoph., 
Birds, 794, with the Schol. Hesych. Bovdeurixév. Suid., Bovreurixés. Poll. 4. 
122. The Bovdeuvrixds pucbds of one drachma: Hesych. BouNs Aaxew. ‘Thuc. 
8, 69. In Aristotle’s time five obols: Arist. 62,2. Koéhler understands the 
xaGéciwov ris Bovdjs mentioned in C.I.A., II. 444. 445. 446, as payment to the 
Council, which the Agonothetes of the Theseia pays éx rv idlwy. 

% See the second Hypothesis to Dem. 22, p. 590: vouos 5¢ fy rhv Boudny rip 
Sdtacay rep Shuw adds BeBovrevxéva crepayoicOa:. But the council could not 
expect this honour, if it had built no triremes: Dem. 22, 12. 86. Arist. 46, . 
1: av d€ un wapaddcw eepyacuéva raira (everything connected with ship- 
building for the navy) ry vég Bovdg, Thy Swpedy obx Eoriw avrois dafew. él 
yap tis Screpow BovdAys AapBdvovow- 

4 Harp. éxg@udAX\opopioat’ ef eSdxee Ts TSv Bovdevrav ddixeiv, deyngltero H Bovrh 
wepl avrod, el xp abrov punnére Bovrevers’ dvri 52 Yigwy PvdrAdas expavro, Se wy 
éxacros éwernualvero Thy abrov yvwunv. Aelvapxos év rw xara Tlodvevxrou éxpurd- 
Aopopnfévros. Cf. Lex. Seguer. 248, 7 sqq. For the final decision see 
#Eschin. tn Tim. 129: pera raira ws éwayvn\Oey 7 BovdA7 eis 7d Bovdeuryprov, 
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had to render account; every single member was responsible 
for his official acts.! . 

Oficialsof The Council had a number of officials and servants, 
the Council. of whom the secretaries occupy the first place? The 
first and original clerk of the Council was at first elected 
and changed with the Prytany; his full title was accordingly 
6 kata wpuravelav ypaypareds rhs BovAjs, a title usually shortened 
however to 6 ypappareis ris BovAjs. He had to see to the 
drafting, writing, and setting up of inscriptions, superintended 
the archives, and kept copies of documents. About the middle 


eLepudopbpnce pev alrby, dv de ry Whdyw karedéfaro, on which a Schol. says: 

dia PoAAWY yap ol Bovhevral dyndlt{orro év rp wpwry Soximacia, dv de rq devrépe 
Yipos. Setrepov yap éBovdetorro wept rod avrov. Et. M. expuddopopiioar—perd 
dé rd dAGvac xaxoupyoivra Revérinow row iwnpérny évy rots xuduors, ofrws ) TWP 
PoAwY ewevo}On. étiv pévra ey ry Sxacrynply caradéyecOac rods éxpudrdAopopy- 
Gévras, ws kal Anuoodérns dnol» ev ry xara Nealpas, where, however, nothing is 
said about it. If the statement of Et. M. is correct, we must understand 
by dixacripiov the council acting as a court of justice. Deinarchos’ speech 
xara Ylo\vevxrov éxpvddogopnOévros was delivered before the Council. The 
Sixacripoy mentioned in Aschin. in Tim. 129, 180, is the Dicastery which 
would have tried the case if Timarchos had been accused of xAorh Snpoolwr 
Xenuarwv. 

1 AEschin. in Ctes. 20: xddw rhy Bovdhy rods revraxoclous UredOuvov wewolnxer 
6 vouobérns. According to Dem. 22, 88/9 every single Bouleutes is account- 
able. C.I.A., II. 114, the Bouleutes Pnepodemoe.s is to be crowned érecddv ras 
elOdvas 5y. 

2 The following have written on the clerks of the Council :—C. Schaefer, 
de scribis senatus populique Athentensium, Greifswald, 1€78. Hille, de scribis 
Atheniensium in Letpeiger Stud.. vol. 1. Kornitzer, de scribis publicts 
Atheniensium in the Progr. von Hernals, 1882/8. Hartel, Stud. ab. att. Staats- 
recht und Urkundenwesen, 119 sqq., and the author in the Pat. 89, 181 sqq. 
To what extent I have altered my views on account of the evidence of 
Arist. 54, 3 sqq., will appear from what is said in the text. 

5 In Aristotle’s time there were three secretaries to the Council. The 
first he describes, 54, 3, in the following terms: «Anpodor 5¢ xal ypayparéa Toy 
xara wpuravelay xadovpevoy, 8s TOY ypaupdrur <7’) dori kipios Kal Ta yndlopara 
Td yeyvopeva guddrre kal radd\a wdyra dyrvypddera: cal wapaxdOnra TH BovAp. 
wporepoy pev odv odros hy xetporoynrds Kal rods évdotordrouvs Kal miorordrous 
[exetplorévouw> wal yap év rais orfhas wpds rails ounpaxlas (e.g. C.1.A., I. 17), 
cal mpoterias (e.g. I. 45), nal wodsrelacs (e.g. 1. 59) obros dvaypdderas vin Se 
yéyove xAnpwrés. Harp. ypauparets only notices this secretary, while Polk 
S, 98 gives a complete extract from Aristotle. In C.I.A., I. 61 the dvaypadijs 
Tov vouwy are to receive Draco’s laws as to murder, rapa (7)od (xara wpuravelay 
ypaupa)réws rhs Bovhfs. I consider this reading of Kéhler’s (Herm., 2, 27) 
undoubtedly correct, not Schaefer’s attempt, 18 sqq., wapa (r)od (Bacinéws 
mera Tod ypaupa)réws ris Bovdfs, especially as there is evidence of the scribe 
changing with the Prytany before Eucleides. See C.1.A., I. 188, 58, IV. 51, 
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of the sixties in the fourth century the character of this clerk 
of the Council changes: he seems after this to have been appointed 
by lot for the whole year. His title was the same as before, 
except that the abbreviation ypapparevs Kara wpuraveiay, which 
meets us for the first time B.c. 358/7 or 354/38, became more and 
more frequent, alternating with ypappareds ris BovAys, until the 
latter died out.! The fact that, after this. change in the character 
of the secretary to the Council, the abbreviation of his title ypap- 
pares xaTa mpuvraveiay becomes more common, is most easily ex-. 
plained, if we suppose that when this change was made the second 
secretaryship spoken of by Aristotle had been established. 

This second secretary was appointed by lot, and had to fulfil 
the same duties with respect to the laws as the first secretary had 
to perform with respect to the decrees of the Council and people. 
‘There are no traces of this second secretary in the inscriptions, 
but he was without doubt styled ypapparevs rs BovAys ; so that it 
was probably in order to distinguish him from the first secretary 


I. 59,;and the formula for designating the year, éwl rijs BovAjjs, 7 5 Seva 
wpwros éypaupdrevey: I. 88, 176, 188, 278, 801. If besides this scribe, who 
changed with the Prytanies, there had been an annual one, it would have 
been more natural to use his name to designate the year. The writing 
and setting up of the psephisms was regularly intrusted to the secretary 
to the Council. For his officia] functions as keeper of the archives cf. Ath. 
9, 407 c; C.1.A., IV. 51, fr. f. gr. 28 sqq., 61 a, 26 sqq., II. 17, 68 sqq., 49, 
12 sqq. ’Apx. SeArlov, 1889, p. 26, 25 sqq. Dittenberger, Syll. 101, 60 sqq. 
dvriypdgecOar and dyriypaga roujoacba:: II. 61. 

1 As the secretary mentioned in the prefaces to decrees is found in the 
later inscriptions of the fourth century in different Prytanies in the same 
year, Boeckh, epigr. chron. Stud., 88 sqq., concluded that from some time in 
the fourth century onwards this scribe held office for a year. ‘The earliest 
instance, so far as I can discover, is in s.c. 8638/2, when Nicostratos of 
Pallene was secretary to the Acamantis, Oineis, and Aiantis tribes. See 
C.I.A., II. 54. 55, "Ad#v., 5, 516. Now as we know that in s.c. 868/7 there 
were different secretaries for the first and sixth Prytanies (C.I.A., II. 52 b, 
52c) we may conjecture that the extension of the secretary’s term of office 
took place somewhere between the years 868/7 and 8363/2. Schaefer, p. 29; 
Hartel 120; Hille 209/10. With this extension of the term of office the 
change in the method of nomination attested by Aristotle was probably 
connected. The phrase in the prefaces to decrees él rijs—mrpuravelas, 9 6 
Seixa éypaypdrever, still found after the secretary became annual, was re- 
tained as a traditional formula.’ Hartel 29. The title ypaypareds xara 
wpuravelay first in C.I.A., II. 61. For the occurrence of the title ypayuarers 
xara wpuravelay and ypaupareds 7s Bovdfs in the same inscription see Phil., 
89, 1386/7. In. B.c. 322/1, for the last time so far as I am aware, ypappareds 
rhs Bovdjs : C.I.A., IT. 186. 
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that the abbreviation ypappareis xara mpvravecavy came more and 
more into use for the first secretary, instead of the abbreviation 
usual up to that time, ypaupareds ris BovAjs.} 

Finally, a third secretary was elected by the people to produce 
in the assembly of the people and in the Council papers which 
had to be read aloud. He seems to have existed even in the fifth 
century. I should identify him with the ypapparevs ris BovAtjs wat 
Tov Sjpov, sometimes mentioned in inscriptions.” 

The office of secretary for the laws probably remained in exist- 
ence for only a short time; on the other hand, the ypappareds ris 
BovAys xat tov Sypov (who after B.C. 307/6 is as a rule called simply 
ypapparevs tov Syzov) was entrusted with additional duties, tem- 
porarily at any rate; for during the first few years after 307 B.c. 
we find him in the inscriptions commissioned alternately with the 
ypappareds xara mpuravetay to write and set up public inscriptions. - 


1 Arist. 64, 4, says: «Anpoicr 8 cal éxt rods vbuous Erepow (cf. Poll. 8, 98). 
8s wapaxdOnra: Ty BovdAG Kal dvreypdgera: xal odros wdvras. In the fifth century 
6 ard wpuravelay ypaypareds ris Bovdfs still had charge of the original copies 
of the laws. C.J.A.,I. 61. That this new secretary is not met with in 
psephisms is quite natural. Ifthe document in Dem. 24, 42 is genuine and 
subsequent to the introduction of this second secretary, the ypayyareds rijs 
fovAjjs mentioned in it must be the éwi rods vépuous of Aristotle. 

2 Arist. 54.5: ye:porovel 3¢ xal 3d Sijpos ypauparéa roy dvayrwodsuevoy alty xal 
rj Bovd# Kal ofros obderbs éore xdptos GAN 4 Too dvayvavar. In Thue. 7. 10, 6 
ypanpareds 6 Tijs wodews reads documents in the assembly of the people. 
According to the arrangement introduced by Lycurgos at the representa- 
tion of plays of Aschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 6 rijs rédews ypaupareds 
was to follow the play in a copy belonging to the State, to see that no 
changes were introduced: Pseudoplut., vit. Lyc., 11. p. 1026, Didot. This 
evidently unofficial designation corresponds to 6 ypaumareds ris Boudfjs cal 
tod Shuov. He was probably mentioned in the lists of the Prytanes (C.I.A., 
II. 865, 867, 869,870, Bull. 18. $48), because the honours were decreed to the 
Prytanes by the people and Council. See Kohler on II. 865. In C.I.A., 
II. 1144, which the ypayuareds xara xpvrayelay is to draw up, the words «al 
dva(yrS)vac rbd 7d Wigiopa Toyypapparéa ry Shu must be taken as referring 
to this third secretary. Probably both Aéschines and Aphobetos held this 
office ; rd reXevraioy Ud’ Lucy ypaypare’s yetporovnOévyres 5v” Ern erpddyncay ev TH 
06\p: Dem. 19. 249. Cf. 19, 70, where broypaymaredwy xal bwnperdv is prob- 
ably a depreciatory phrase for ypayuarevwr. 

8 The abbreviation ypaypareds rod Shou is usual after 8307/6 (Pseudoplut., 
vit, X or. decr. iii. 8, p. 1088, Didot). The full title ypaypareds ris Bovdis xai 
roo Siuov only occurs in isolated cases. C.I.A., IT. 309, 8398, 431, 488. Soon 
after the beginning of the third century the ypaupareds rod Shou disappears 
from the inscriptions; and they are again set up by the ypaymareds card 
awpuravelay alone. Kohler on C.LA., Il. 415. Afitth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst. in 
Ath., 1, 262. But both secretaries lasted down to Roman times; the 
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Temporary assistance in publishing the psephisms was given to 
the secretary of the Council by 6 éri ra Yndicpara, of whom there 
is evidence for B.c. 343/2, and by the dvaypadeis, attested for the 
years 321-318:! his regular assistant was the troypappareis.? 
The Council elected from among its members two treasurers, who 
had control over the money which had to be paid for the publica- 
tion of the decrees of the Council and for certain sacrifices.> 
Lastly must be mentioned the herald of the Council, who was a 
paid official.‘ | 

As the whole Council could not always be together, the adminis- 
tration was arranged for in the following way :—to transact 
current business and to prepare proposals for the 
Council, the uncillors of each tribe formed a 
permanent committee the tenth part of a year. They were 
called axpurdves, and the orther of the tribes for this purpose was 
settled each year by lot.® Nig tenth of the year was called a 


mpvraveia, and in the ordinary yea® consisted of 35 or 36 days, in 
\ 


ypaumareds kara xpuravelay, also called rept Bijxa,—tbe identity of these two 
can be deduced from C.LA., III. 10 (see Hille 220/1),—and the ypayuareds 
Bovdfjs xal Shuov, also probably called simply ypaypareds Bovdjs (C.1A., IIL. 
1088, 1045), are dto:ra : C.LA., IIT. 1029 sqq. 

2 For the former see C.I.A., II. 114, for the latter II. 227. 228. 229. ’A@fp. 
6. 188. Bull. 12,147. Schaefer 81 sqq. C.1.A., 11. 190: éedyn 5 dvaypadeds 
KadXtxparléns xadds xal dixalws érimenédnrac ris dvaypagdis Taryypaupudrwy. 

2 For the sroypampareds ris Bovdijs see C.1.A., IT. 829. 898. 481. 441. Hille 
230 sqq. 

® Two BovAjs raulac B.c. 8438/2: C.1.A., IT. 114. They controlled ra xara 
Yndlopara dvakioxduera rp Bovdy: II.114B,61. From the end of the fourth 
century there seems to have been only one raylas (Fellner, 2. Gesch. d. att. 
Finanzverwalt., p. 50), perhaps also in the fifth century, as the ray/as men- 
tioned in a psephism of the year 405/4 is probably the treasurer of the 
Council. 'Apy. deArlovy, 1889, pp. 26. 89. C.I.A., II. 829, at the beginning of 
the third century, says: N(c)xo(x)pdrns BovAetew Naxdv—xal raplas alpedels 
urd ris BovAts ds re 7a(s) Ovclas rois—ouw peudpixer Trois lepowaots. Cf. TI. 875. 
"AOjy., 6. 270. He was responsible to the Council: cat twép drdvrwy (dv 
w)ex(o)wdunner dwodedbytorat Tet Bovdret dp0Gs cal dxalws. 

4 C.LA., IT. 78. 829. Later he is called xijput rifjs Bovis xal rod Shuov: C.I1.A., 
IT. 898. 894. 481. 

S$ Harp. mrpurdves’ 7d Séxaroy pépos ris BovAtjs ror wevraxoolwy revrixovTa 
Avdoes dwd pds duds, of Scocxodvres Awarra rd bad Tis BovAts rparréueva wrpurdveis 
éxadovvro. érpurdvevoy 52 ex dtadoxijs dddAfAas al Séxa KAjpy Aaxovoar Aloxlvns 
év te kata Krnowparros. So Suid., Phot. s.v., Lex. Seguer. 291.4 sqq. Arist. 
43,2 says: wpvravete: 5° év péper Tay pudrcy éxdorn Kad’ rx Ay Adxwou, al per 
axpwra: rérrapes @ cal NX hucpas éxdorn, al 3 s' al Borepar wévre al N qudpas éxdory. 
Kara cedipny yap Ayourw Tov énaurév. 
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leap year of 38 or 39 days.! It was only after the number of the 
tribes was raised to twelve that a Prytany generally corresponded 
to.a month.? The presidency in this committee of the Council 
was held by the. émordrys ray rpvrdvewy who was appointed by lot 
for one day and one night, and could only hold this office once 
-during the Prytany. He kept the keys of the state-treasury and 
the archives, and the Athenian state-seal, and had to be con- 
tinually present with a third of the Prytanes in their official 
chambers. The Prytanes in office elected from their number a 


1 The Athenian year was a lunar year of 12 lunar months, six full months 
with 30 days each and six hollow with 29 days each, in all 854 days; in 
leap year a thirteenth month of 80days was added. The months of the 
Athenian year, which began in the firat half of our July, were 'ExarouBau, 
Merayarriwy, Bondpouwy, ITvaveyiwry, Mauaxrnpuiv, Tocedewr, Tapqdcay, 
"AvOcornpuy, EXapnBokiwy, Mouruxisv, Sapynduiuy, Zxipopopavy. The Athenian 
intercalary month Ilocveded» B or Sorepos (C.I.A., II. 191) came after the sixth 
month. For Hecatombaion intercalated (an inference from Dittenberger, 
Syll., 18 1.54=C.1LA., IV. 2. 27 b) see Ad. Schmidt in Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 1885, 
681 sqq.; and for the Attic Calendar see his Handb. d. griech. Chronol., 1888. 
The four days remaining after the division of the 354 or 384 days of the year 
by 10 were probably assigned by lot to 4 Prytanies. Schmidt, 235 sqq. 
Arist. 43, 2 says: wpuravevec 5° dv péper ray pura éxdorn, cad’ Sri dy Adywou, al 
pev mparac Térrapes Cf kal N huepas éxdorn, al de s’ al borepar wévre xal NX Huépas 
éxdaorn xara ceAhvny yap Ayoucw rdv éviaurév. For the last expression, if it is 
not to be considered a gloss which has crept into the text, cf. Gomperz, d. 
Schrift vom Slaatswesen d. Ath. und thr neuester Beurtheiler, 1891, pp. 39, 40. 
We cannot admit a further division of the Prytany into 5 divisions of :7 
days each, during which time 10 Prytanes are said to have been wpéedpa. 
K. Fr. Hermann, epicrisis de proedrts ap. Ath., Gott., 1843, and—a comple- 
tion of his work—Prill, de senatus Athentens. epistatis et proedris, p. 18 sqq. 
Minster, 1858. , 

2 Until the introduction of the twelve tribes, we find the double dating 
in documents according to Prytanies and months; afterwards months and 
Prytanies for the most part coincide. Poll. 8, 115. 

3 Arist. 44,1: fore 6 éxcordrns trav xpurdvewv els 5 Naxudv’ obros 5° éxwcraret 
vixra kal nuépay cal ovx Eorw obre wielw xpdvow obre dls roy avrdy yevéoOac. rypet 3° 
odros rds Te xAels ras Taw lepay, év ols ra xpiuar eoriv cal (rd) ypdupara TH wédeL,. 
cal riv Snuoolay oppayida cal pévew dvayxaioy dv ry Obd\p Tory dor Kal TpLTTOV 
ray xpurdvewy, hy ay obros xehkevy. From Arist. comes Telephos ap. Eustath. 
on Od. 17, 455. 1827: yiverac yap, pyow, emcordrns “APhynow éx rav rpurdvewy 
els, ds éxcorare: yixra Kal nuépay play cal wrelw xpivov ovx Eterriww ovde Sis roy 
aurdv yevéoOat rds re KXeis, év ols Th xphuard elor, Purdoce nal Td ypdupara Tis 
wédews kal THY Snpuoolay cppayida. Less complete are Suid. érwrdrns, Art. 2. 
Et. M. émordra. Poll. 8. 96. Cf. Harp. éxiordrns. Suid., Art. 3. Lex. 
Seguer. 244, 81 sqq. Fellner, 2. Gesch.-d. ath. Finanzverwalt., p. 14 sqq. On 
the custody of the State-seal see "Ed. dpx., 1888, pp. 114/5= Bull. 18. 483, 1. 80 
6qq: 6 6¢ émord(rns) Tw) epuTdvewy KaTacnun(vdo)O(w TH TOD Sjpou or probably 
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treasurer and a secretary to serve’ during the Prytany.! The 
Prytanes met in the Skias, where they dined together at the 
expense of the State.* They formed a political corporation, and, as 
such, had the right to bestow crowns of honour, while they them- 
selves were at times crowned by the Council and people. To the 
Prytanes foreign ambassadors would first go; to them notices and 
announcements were sent in; the Toxotai, or police who kept 
public order, were under the direction of the Prytanes.* It was 
their duty also to convene the Council, and that under ordinary 
circumstances by a written mpoypaupa, in which notice was given 
of the order of the day’s business, and to put the Council in posses- 


more correctly r7 dnuocla) oppayid:. This 8nuocla ofpayls = Snudsotoy ohuayrpov 
(Xen., de Vect., 4, 21); the device on the seal was probably the Athenian 
owl or Gorgon’s head. Curtius in Abh. d. Berl. Ak., 1874, p. 88. 

1-The raulas is first mentioned for B.c. 841/40; C.L.A., IE. 872, ypannareds 
and raulas perhaps about 850: II: 869. The secretary first occurs for cer- 
tain at the beginning of the third century: ITI. 829. For this rayias cf. 
Fellner, z. Gesch. d. att. Finanzverwalt., p. 48 sqq.; for the so-called ypaypareds 
ray Bovrevrov, Hille in Letpz. Stud., 1,236 sqq., with whom however I cannot 
agree as to the date of the institution of thisoffice. That the ranulas was 
elected, is evident from C.LA., II. 481: the secretary was probably elected 
likewise. — . 

2 Arist. 48, 8: of 8¢ xpvravevovres abraw xpwrov perv ovel[oijrodow év 77 ObAry, 
auBdvorres dpytpoy wapd rijs wodews—and Arist. 62,2 and Ammonios ap. 
Harp. @6\0s—é Se réros, 8rou éoriavrat (Dem. 19, 190) of wpurdves, xadetrac 
O6dos, bx’ évlwy 5é¢ oxids 51a 7d obrws WKodopfobat avrdy orpoyylNoy rapbpoov BoNlg. 
Lex. Seguer. 264, 26. Phot. oxds. Poll. 8,155. .Paus. 1,5, 1. In the in- 
scriptions generally Zads: C.LA., ITI. 1048. 1051. 1064; Il. 445. 476: @édos: 
"Ed. dpx., 1883, p. 108. For its shape see Hagemann, de Grecorum Prytaneis. 
p. 80 sqq. Breslau, 1881. Wachsmuth, 2,1, 315 sqq. 46 dyusocos 6 ev ry oxiddk 
xadeorapévos: C.I.A., II. 476. The Prytanes at times in the Skias through- 
out the night: Andoc., de Myst., 45. 

8 For ingtance, C.I.A., II. 190. For the crowning of the Prytanes Kihler 
in Muth. d. arch. Inst. tn Ath., 4, 97 sqq., and the fragment of an inscription 
edited by Kobler in Mitth., 10. 111/2: éwa(iwéoar xal) dvaypdwas (Sixaco)otvns 
évexa, re Expevery abrovs } BovA} vexay ras Adras Purds ws Apwra wpuravedoa(y)ras 
Ty wo\e atthe beginning of the fourth century: it is evident from this that 
in early times only one tribe was thus honoured. Cf. C.1.A., IL 864. 866. 
871. 872.1183. For later times, when crowning wus a regular honour, see 
Kohler in Herm., 5. 881 8qq. To this age belongs also the list in Bull. 18, 
846 sqq. 

* Arist. 48,6: rpocdépyovrar 3¢ wal ol xhpuxes xal ol rpéaBes rots rpurdveoww 
wp@rov, al ol ras émcorodds Pépovres robras drodidbact. Notices and announce- 
ments to the Prytanes: Aristoph., Equit., 8300; Thesm. 654. 764. Dem. 18, 
169. Lys. 22, 1/2. 6 xpérams (called in 1. 854, ray xpurdvew ris) ew rotérns 
appear when Mnesilochos intrndes at the Thesmophoria. The former has 
Mnesilochos put in the stocks: Arist., Thesm., 928. 929 sqq. 
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sion of any information received.! They had the same rights in 
the case of the assembly of the people? In the fifth century their 
émeorarys presided not only in the Council but also in the Ecclesia.* 
In the fourth century, however—we have evidence of it first in 

ss ceeisas 378/7—the presidency in the Council and the Assembly 
passed over to the émutarys trav mpoddpwv.4 These 
mpoedpo. were ‘nine in number, and were selected by lot before 
every sitting of the Council and every meeting of the people by 
the émorarys tév wpvrayewv, one from each of the nine tribes not 


1 Arist. 43,3: Grera cuvdyouow xal riv Bouvdhy cal roy Siuory, Thy pep [[odr)] 
Bovdny Soa juepar, rrhv edV ris dpdorwos 7, Toy 52 Siuow rerpdxis rhs wpuravelas 
éxdorns, xal 80a Set xpnuarite rh» Bovddpy, [(xa} S7.)] év éxdory TH Huepe Kal Sov 
Kabl few, oSrot wpoypdpover. mpoypdpoves 5é xal rds éxxAnolas obra. Cf. Poll. 8, 
95. Dem. 19, 185. (Dem.) 47, 42. C.LA., IL. 61: éwecdav 8¢ raira wapa- 
ox(eva)odet, ro(ds) wpurdve(s)s wpoypdyat wepl rourwy (ev BovAev)rnply, Sr(a)y ol dy 
re 7. Compare the formula not seldom used of the Prytanes in the in- 
scriptions, e.g. C.I.A., II. 417. 459, and elsewhere: érepernOnoay 82 xa 
THs ouddoyns THs Te BovA7js Kal rod Shuov Kal ray Ad\rAwy awdytwr, dy avrois 
.Tpocérarrov ol yéuot. In extraordinary circumstances the Boule is of course 
convened without the programma, e.g. in Dem. 18.169. Presidency of the 
Prytanes in the Council: Aristoph., Equit., 674. 

* Arist. in the previoys note. Poll. 8 95. schin., de Fals. Leg., 58, in 
Ctes., 39. They bring proposals before the Ecclesia: Dem. 18, 170. Cf. the 
section on the Ecclesia. ; 

* For the sittings of the Council see the description in Aristoph., Equit., 
624 sqq., especially 665. 674; for the Ecclesia Aristoph., Ach., 40 sqq., and, 
Plato, Gorg., 478 E.; Apol., 82 B. Xen., Mem., 1, 1, 18; 4, 4, 2. Inthe 
inscriptions of the fifth century the érwrdrns belongs to the gvA} xpuray- 
evouca. 

4 Meier, de epistatis Atheniens., Halle, 1855, whose account can now be 
supplemented by more precise information from inscriptions. In C:I.A., 
IT. 17, s.c. 878/7 during the Prytany of the Hippothontis tribe, the Epistates 
comes from Athmonon, é.e., the Kecropis tribe. Cf. in the same year II. 17), 
In B.c. 404/8 the ériordrys is still from the gud} xpuravedovea: II. 1b. = 
"Apx. 5é\r., 1889, p. 26. In the fifth century the formula for the president 
in the prefaces is é deiva éweordre:; afterwards we find this used to desig- 
nate the émirdrys ray wpoddpwv, and trav wpotdpwy érevidifer 6 Seva is also 
used at least from 8378/7 to 3847/6. C.LA., I..109. From that time for- 
ward the last formula is constant. The further addition xal ol cvunrpsedpo 
does not occur before 819/8: C.I.A., II. 187. Kéhler on C.1.A., II. 1938. 222. 
Sometimes there is an enumeration of the cuurpsedpa by name: C.1.A., II. 
230. 286. 244. 245. 886. 371. Hartel, Stud. wb. att. Staatsrecht u. Urkundenw., 
p. 15 sqq. Schaefer, de scribis senatus popultque Athen.,-p. 25 sqq. Greifswald 
1878. For the presidency of the wpéedpo: in the assembly of the people, see 
also Mschin., de Fals. Leg., 82-85, in Ctes. 89; in the Council, Aschin., 
in Tim. 104. C.I.A., II. 168 179. 
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represented in the Prytany. From these nine again the émorarys 
Tav mpoédpwv was chosen by lot.! 

The Council was usually convened by a zpdypaypa of the 
Prytanes, or a summons of the herald; in critical Meetings. 
times it probably sat°permanently.2 It assembled : 
every day except festivals and unlucky days.® The sittings, 
called é5pa:, were generally held in the BovAeurjpiov, but under 
special circumstances in other places, e.g. in the Eleusinion, at 
the y@pa, in the dock-yards, on the Acropolis, in later times in 
the Theseion as well, in the theatre, and in the Panathenaic 
Stadion.4 They were as a rule public, and the audience were only 


1 Arist. 44, 2: xal éweiday cuvaydywow ol xpurdvers rh» Boudhy 4 rdv Sijpor, odros 
(6 émcordrns roy wpurdvewr) xAnpot poddpous évvda, Eva éx Tijs pudjs éxdorns why 
Tis epuravevotons, kal wad éx rovrwy émiordrny éva xal wapadliwo: rd wpdypaupa 
avrois’ ol 5¢ rapadaBivres rijs r’ evxooulas émimedodvra: Kal Uedp dp Set xpnuari vey 
wpor.Oéacw xal ras xeporovlas xplyovow Kal ra GdAa wdavra Stoixovoew Kal rob [[r’}] 
ddeivac xupiol elow. cal émiorarfoa pev obx Ekecriw wieiov  Gxak ev ry émaury, 
mwpocdpevery 5° Eteorw Awat éxl rijs wpvravelas éxdorns. From Arist., Suid. 
émucrdrns, Art. 2, is taken. Cf. Telephos ap. Eustath. on Od. 17, 455. 1827. 
Vaguer and less correct is Harp. rpéedpx=Phot., Art. 2, Lex. Seguer. 290, 
8 sqq. Cf. Harp., ériordrys. Et. M., érwrdrat. Poll. 8,96. This view is 
borne out by the enumefation of the rpéedpou in the inscriptions: C.J.A., II. 
$36. 371, and especially ’Aé@#»y. 6, 271, No. 4. The opinion of Kohler in 
Diitth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst., 5, 269 sqq., that at the-end of the fourth century 
the functions and the title of the ériordrns raéy wpurdvewr passel over to the 
éxi¢rdrns Trav wpoddpwv, is questioned by Dittenberger, Syll., 180, 2, and 
Foucart in Bull. 13. 451—probably rightly. The first instance of votes of 
thanks to the rpéedpo is in Hypereid., in Philippid. § 4, in Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 
1892, pp. 101/2: 7d 3 Whdioua 7d xpiwbperovy Exasvos rpoddpwr. Sri be wrpoohKer 
rovs xpoédpous xara Tovs vouous mpoedpevery, ovroe S¢ wapd rods vduous mpondpevxacu, 
abrav ray yéuwy hxovere dvaytyvwoxouévwy. According to Kohler in Monatsber. 
d. Berl. Ak., 1891, 981 sqq., the date of the delivery of this speech was 
winter 336/5; according to Blass in Jahrb. f. cl. Phtl., 1892, p. 99, B.c. 887 ; 
Ruhl, p. 47, says it was not delivered till shortly after the Lamian war, 
and then not by Hypereides. 

2 For the programma of the Prytanes see above. Summons by the 
herald: Andoc., de Myst., 86. C.I.A., IT. 489 says: BovrAh eu Bovdreurnply 
gvyxAnros. For the onuetoy then used, according to Andoc., see Schoemann, 
de comtt., 152/8, with whom Boeckh at last agreed (K/. Schr., 4. 117/8). The 
Council sitting permanently on the Acropolis: Andoc., tb., 45. 

3 Daily sittings of the Council: Arist. 48, 3 (see page 274'). Harp., cupia 
éxxdnola, Poll. 8,95 copy him. Festivals an exception: (Xen.) de Rep. Ath. 
8, 2,e.g. the Apaturia; Athen. 4, 171 £, Thesmophoria; Arist., Thesm., 79/8 
the Kronia; Dem. 24, 26; and the dwroppdies juépa:: Plut., Alctb., 34. 

‘ The sittings, called &pac (C.I.A., I. 81. 40. 59) usually in the Bouleu- 
terion: C.LA., II. 179. 489, 475. 482—cf. Wachsmuth 2, 1, 820 sqq.—after the 
celebration of the Mysteries in the Eleusinion: Andoc., de Myst., 111. 
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separated by a barrier from the members of the Council ;! but 
secret meetings were sometimes held, from which the public were 
excluded.? Private citizens were probably not admitted to address 
the Council, unless introduced by the Prytanes or specially 
summoned before the Council.s A clause introduced into the 
Council-oath in B.c. 410/9 directed that the Bouleutai should sit 
together according to their tribes; before this they probably sat 
according to their political views. The dvd mpvravevovca and 
later the zpdedpor of course occupied a special place. About the 
order of business at the Council’s meetings we are very in- 
sufficiently informed, but from the few statements which we 
possess, we may suppose that it resembled that of the Ecclesia.® 
The Athenian Council in early times possessed very extended 


C.1.A., II. 872. 481; at an dwécrodos éxl xdpari: Seeurk. X1V. b. 15 8qq., p. 
466=—C.I.A., II. 809b, 15—for the position of the xdua see Wachsmuth 2, 1, 
95—év 7O vewply in C.I.A., I. 40; sometimes on the Acropolis: Xen., Hell., 6, 
4, 20. And., de Myst.,45; in the Theseion: C.I.A., II. 481; in the theatre 
and in the Panathenaic Stadion: C.1.A., II. 482. See Hartel, 62. 

1 Dem. 19,17: 7d yap BovAeuripor peordy Fy [8wraiv. SpUpaxra(Xen., Hell., 2, 
8, 50. 55), or a xeyxNls (Aristoph., Equit., 641) excluded the public; but yet 
those standing outside the barrier could hear the speeches of the Bouleutai. 
See the description in Aristoph., Equit., 624 sqq. 

? Mschin. in Cles. 125: eloehOay els rd BovArevripioy nal peracrnodueros rovs 
iswras. On such occasions too they seem to have had a «cyxNs, put perhaps 
at a further distance than usual from where the Bouleutai sat. (Dem.) 25, 
28: 7d rhy Bovdhy rode wevraxoclous dxd ris doOevols roauTyncl KvyxAldos ray 
droppirwy xuplay elvar xal uh rods ldusras éwecorévar. Cf. Harp., drecxoumnopévos. 

8 Schol. to Aristoph., Pax, 905: rots xpurdveow Eos i» wpocayayeiy rovs 
Seouévous els rhv Bovd\hy; 80 too in the case of magistrates, cf. Andoc., de 
Myst, 111. In C.I.A. 81 the Ecclesia grants this wpéco80s to a private 
person. Cf. Swoboda in N. Rh. Mus., 1890, 296 sqq. Even then he was not 
allowed to propose a motion. 

4.Philoch. ap. Schol. to Aristoph., Plut., 972: gyol yap Pirdxopos ew 
TAauxlrrov xal 4 BovA) card ypdypa rére wpdrov éxadetero xal duviow dw’ éxelvou 
xabedctoba évy rw ypdupari, @ dy Adxwor and the explanation in my Betér., etc., 
848 sqq. Wachsmuth 2, 1, 323,1 takes another view. Special seats for 
the Prytanes in Lys. 18. 87: ol wey yap rpidxovra éxdOnyro éxl ray BdOpwr (BC. 
év Ty BovArn), od viv of wrpurdvyes xadéfovrac. When this speech was delivered 
“about 398 or even later” (Blass, att. Beredsamk., 1, 557), the Prytanes still 
presided. 

5 Before the sitting began the Bouleutai prayed to Zeds BovAaios and 
"A@nva BovAala (Antiph., de Chor.,45),to whom the égria, which was situated 
in the place of meeting, was probably dedicated (Andoc., de Myst., 44 ; 
Xen., Hell., 2, 8, 52). Wahcemuth 2, 1, 820 sqq. Before beginning the 
herald recites the usual dp¢d: Dem. 19,70 ; 28,97. Order kept by the Toxotai 
in the fifth century: Aristoph., Equtt., 665. 
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powers of punishment. Later it had a double position in the 
State. It was at once a committee of the Assembly competence 
to prepare business for its consideration, and also the °f the Council. 
highest administrative and executive power in the State. In its 
first capacity it had to deliberate beforehand upon all matters 
which were to be brought before the Ecclesia, and to draw up reso- 
lutions in regard to them, which should serve as propositions for 
the Assembly to consider.} | 

In its second capacity the Council could pass binding resolutions 
in matters within its competence so long as they did not contra- 
vene the laws.? At the same time no complete distinction between 
these two functions can be made; the Council not only prepared bills 
for the Assembly to discuss, but also had to carry them out when 
passed. How they were to be-carried out was sometimes definitely 
stated in the decree of the assembly, sometimes left undetermined. 
In the latter case the Council had full power to pass independent 
resolutions on the lines of the Ecclesia’s decree; while at times 
full powers were explicitly granted to the Council to deal with 
certain specified matters.® As the supreme administrative 


1 Arist. 45, 1: 4 8 BovA?) wpdbrepoy wey Fv xvpla Kal yphuacw Snudoa Kal dioas 
kal dwoxretvac. This right was subsequently withdrawn, as Arist. relates. 
To this curtailment of its powers perhaps C.I.A., I. 57 refers. Arist. 45, 4 
continues: wpoBourever 5° els roy Sipoy Kal ovx Eerriw ovdey dwxpoBovdeyrov od" 
Sri ay wh wpoypdywoe ol rpurdves yngloacOa ry dnuy. xar’ abra yap ralra Evoxéds 
éorw 6 vikhoas ypady wapayduwv. Cf. Plut., Sol., 19: undev dav awpoBovdevroy 
als éxxAnolay elogépecOa:. More on this topic will be found in the section on 
the Ecclesia. 

? (Dem.) 47, 84 and the law in Dem. 28, 87: yidicua 8 unddy utre Bovdrjs 
bre Shou vi.0uv Kupwrepow elvac, For Wigioua and yrdlfec@a, said of the 
BovAy, see Kirchhoff, Abh. d. Berl. Ak., 1865, p. 74. It cannot be definitely 
settled whether in Dem. 23, 92 (cf. Lex. Seguer. 289, 29) yjguc stands for 
mpoBov\evpa, a8 Hartel (demosth. Stud. 2, 54, 1; Stud. ab. att. Staatsr. u. 
Urkundenw. 261) supposes, with whose further remarks however Ido not 
agree; or whether the words 6 véuos 3° éwéreia xedever ra ris BovAtjs elvar 
Yndlouara, ref:r to the independent decisions of the Council and to the 
Probouleumata. A ypadh wapayduwy was admissible against a yipicua of 
the Council: (Dem.) 47. 34. A collection of the psephismata of the Council 
which reinain to us is given by Hartel, pp. 60/1. They are decrees of 
honour, or the like, with few exceptions. (Nomination of a herald: C.I.A., 
IL. 73, 1. Decisions on matters of religion: II. 404. 489b; on financial 
affairs: If. 74. Re-erection of an inscription-stele destroyed by the 
Thirty: II. 3. Permission to private citizens to erect statues of honour: 
II. 475, 487). See Heydemann, p. 157 sqq. Their prefaces are constructed | 
like those of the decrezs of the people. 

3 In a decree of the ass:mbly about the equipment of.an drécrodos which 
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authority in the State the Council had the magistrates under its 
control, and to it they had to report. It gave them the necessary 
warrants, and could call them to account for their conduct.} 

The competence of the Council accordingly extended to all 
affairs which came up for discussion before the Ecclesia.? Some 
of the most important matters that it dealt with may ‘here be 
mentioned. The Council attended to the efficiency of the national 
forces, and consequently superintended the shipbuilding, repairs, 
and general supplies for the fleet and the dockyards, for the 
cavalry, and without doubt for the hoplites too. It examined 


the Council was to direct in accordance with the provisions of the psephisma, 
it says at the end: dd» 3é rov rpocdée: réd€ 7d Wigioua ray wepl Tov dwrbaroXov, 
Thy Bouhhy xuplay elvac YydltecOas wh Mbovocay unbey Trav eyngpuopérw Typ Shu: 
Seeurk., XIV. b, 82, p.467=C.1.A., II. 809b, 32. For full powers given to the 
Council in special cases see C.I. A. I. 82: cuvaywyifs 8¢ roAAcyiorar 7 Bovdrd 
avroxpdrwp torw. IV. 22a. fr.d.e. 1.18, II. 17.1. 84/5. 66b.. The Council 
avroxpdrwp in the enquiry.as to the mutilation of the Hermes (Andoc., de 
Myst., 15), in negotiations for peace (Dem. 19, 154). 

1 Examples in inscriptions of reports from officials, ambassadors, priests, 
etc., to the Council are collected by Swoboda in N. Rh. Mus., 1890, 289 sqq. 
Arist. says twice, 47, 1 and 49, 5, of the Council: cvvdiorxei 8¢ xal rais Addas 
dpxais ra wrelora. Cf. 45.2: xplve 5¢ rds dpxas 4 BovAh ras wreloras, udrora 
boat xphuara dtaxerpltovew: ob xupla 8% xplows, GAN epéommos els 7d SixaoThpor. 
Eteors 8¢ xal rots (Supra eisaryyéddeww fy dv Bovd\uwra ror dpxav wh xpjoGac rots 
vouos Epeors 8& kal rovros eorly els 7d Slxacrhpor, ay alrdv } Bovlh xarayry. 
The Council sends for the Strategoi, and commissions them: Andoc., de 
Ayst., 45; Dem. 18,-169, other dpyal: C.I.A., II. 61, calls to sccount the 
Poristai, ‘Poletai, Practores: Antiph., de Chor. 49, 

2 A general account of its work is given in (Xen. \de Rep. Ath., 3,2: rip 
dé Bovdty BovreberOar wodda wepl rob woAduou, wodAd Se wepl rbpou Xpnudrwr, FONAd 
dé wepl vouwy Oeolas, rod\dr\d Se wepl ray xara wodAw del yryvoudvwy, woAdd 5é Kal 
Tos cuppdyoas Kal pbpov déEacPat Kal vewpluy ewimednOfvac kal iepav. 

* The Council attends to the drécrodos : Seeurk., XIV. b. 10 sqq., p. 466= 
C.1.A., IT. 809b, 10 sqq., cf. Dem. 50,6; has ships girded: XIII. b. 85, p 
433=808b, 82 sqq. XIV. b. 120, p. 472=80¥b, 122 sqq.; sells tackle: 
XIII. b. 154 sqq., p. 486=808b, 152 sqq. XIV. b. 190, p. 476=809b, 188 
8qq.; doubles the number of triremes given to the trierarchs: XIII. c. 
1 sqq., p. 438=808b, lsqq. XIV. d. 141 sqq., p. 495=809d, 188 sqq. XVI. 
b. 185 sqq., p. 544=81lc, 183 sqq. (see Boeckh, Seeurk., 225); arranges 
other things of this kind: XI. c. 5 sqq., p. 418=807c, 1 sqq. XVI. b. 104 
sqq., p. 534=81lc, 101 sqq. Arist. 46,1: éwimereirac 5¢ cal row wreroinuévew 
Tpihpwy kal Tw oxevwy Kal Taw vewoolkwy Kal woteirat Kawas Tpinpes } TeTphpers, 
‘éwordpas by 6 Bios yxetporortcy, Kal oxetn Tatras kal vewoolxous’ yxetporovet 
3 dpxiréxrovas 6 dios éwl rds vais. ay 52 uh wapadacw eteipyacuéva Taira Ty vég 
Bovdy, Thy Swpeay ovK Eorw avrois AaBeiv. éxl ydp Tis Vrrepow Bovdjjs Nap Bdvovery. 
wotetras 5¢ Tas rpryjpers, Séxa Avdpas €& alvrwr] édouévyn rpinpowoo’s.. The Council 
filled up the number of the knights, and inspected them and their horses : 
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the claims for relief of those incapable of work, and attended to 
the repair of public buildings. It was the channel of communica- 
tion between the Ecclesia and foreign States, swore to treaties, 
and saw to the security of the mpofevo: and eiepyérar.! It managed 
everything relating to the confederacy, and consequently made 
the estimates for the assessment of tribute.* It formed part of 
the legislature, and saw to:the public sanctuaries, festivals, and 
religious ceremonies.’ Lastly, its chief function was the conduct 
and control of the finances. The Council had to provide the 
necessary money for the Budget.* It farmed out the taxes to the - 
tax-gatherers through the Poletai, the contract prices being paid 
to the Apodectai in the presence of the Council.5 It collected 


Arist. 49. Xen., Otk., 9, 15. Hipparch. 8, 9-14. It exercised a general 
supervision over them: Hipparch. 1, 8, 18. Perhaps it reviewed the 
hoplites also, after they began to be drilled in military exercises; at any 
rate it certainly reviewed the epheboi in later times: C.I.A., II. 467, 468. 
Dittenberger, de Epheb. Att., p. 27. 

1 For the examination of the infirm see Arist. 49. 4: Soxiudter dé xal rovs 
dduydrous 7 Boudry vouos ydp dori, ds xedevec Tods évrds pray pywy KexTynuévous Kal 
7) CHa wemnpwprévous, Gore wh SvvacOa undey Epyov épydgecOat, doximdgew pev Thy 
Bovrry, Sid5vae 5 Snuocig rpophy S00 dBoros éxdory ris juepas. xalrapulas éorly 
avrots x\npwrés. For the inspection of public buildings see Arist. 46. 2: 
éferdte S¢ nal ra olxo8oujqpara rd Snudora wdvra.—For foreign affairs see 
/Eschin., F. £., 58: rats 5¢ tevcxats wpeoPelars 7 BovdAh rds els Tov Shuov wpooddous 
mpoBovreve. C.1.A., II. 49.51.54. The first audience of ambassadors was 
given in the Council: Thuc. 5. 43. Plut., Nik., 10. Aristoph., Equit., 667 
sqq. The Council communicated decrees of the Ecclesia to foreign states: 
Dittenberger, Syll., 18, 23 sqq.=C.1.A., IV. 27 b. The Council swore to 
treaties and alliances: Thuc. 5. 47, C.LA., I. 52. IV. 27a, 71, II. 64. 
Mitth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst. in Ath. 2, 201. 211. 212. Heydemann "182 sqq. 
gives an exact list of all those bodies which swore to peaces and treaties. 
The Council looked after evepyéras and wpdtervn: C.I.A, 1. 59, IV. 94, Il. 40. 
69. 121. 124. 151. 209. 289. 

? C.1.A., I. 37, 266. Heydemann 176 sqq., wach whom however I do not 
agree, as will presently be shown. 

3 S:e the section on Nomothesia. Supervision of the lepd : (Xen.), de Lep. 
Ath., 8,2. Heydemann 174 sqq., 195 sqq. The Council saw to the evxoopula 
at the Dionysia: C.I.A., I. 114, to the Panathenea: Arist. 49, 3. 
Members of the Council went as @ewpol to the Pythian games: Dem. 19, 
128. Whoever disregards the regulations about the Pelargicon, drorwérw 
wevraxoglas dpaxpds’ écayyed\érw dé (6) Bacireds és rh» BovdAty : Dittenberger, 
Syll. 13, 58 sqq.=C.1.A., IV. 27 b. ; 

* Lys. 30, 20: eldws 3¢, re 4 Bovdh 4 BovdNevouca, Sray wey Exy ixava xphuara 
eis diolknoww, obdey étapaprdve:, Sray de els dwroplay xaragry, dvayxdtera eloaryyeNlas 
déxevOar kal Snuevery ra TOV wodttrwWy Kal Tuw pyrdpwy Tois Ta rovnpbrara A&yovct 
welOecOar. See Fellner, 2. Gesch. d. att. Finanzverwalt., p. 12. 

> Lease of the wropyxdy réXos: Aschin. in Tim, 119, of the revrnxoorh: 
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debts due to the State, and had power to imprison State debtors 
if they did not pay in time. Informations against those who had 
State-property in their possession were laid before it.1 The 
Council also received all voluntary gifts to the State, and pub- 
lished lists of the mpoeoapépovres.2 In presence of the Council 
took place the cancelling of names in the debtors’ lists by the 
Apodectai or Practores, and the transfer of the sacred monies by 
the various treasurers to their successors; the inventories of the 
sacred treasures. were drawn up under the supervision of the 
Council. Finally, the Council transacted any current business 
which was too unimportant to require to be brought before the 
Ecclesia. 

The execution of measures decreed either by the Council or by 
the people was probably carried out as a rule by special com- 
missioners from amongst the Council, or by dividing the business 
between the various tribes of the Council, who again subdivided 
it among their members.® 


Andoc., de Myst., 184. Cf. Arist. 47,2sqq. The Council, together with the 
leporovol roy Geow sells the tithe-corn which had been delivered to the 
Eleusinian deities: Dittenberger 18, 41 sqq.=—C.LA., IV. 27b. Payment 
of the réAn: (Dem.) 59, 27. Arist. 48, 1. 2. 

1 Collection of debts due to the State: Dem. 24, 96 sqq. Lex. Seguer. 
199, 4 sqq. In the naval inscriptions the formula for the payment of 
moneys due to the State is usually: rofiro xare8dnOn dwoddxras; once or 
twice: 8 els BovNeuvripoy xaréBadev: e.g. Seeurk., X. d. 100, p. 384, 150, p. 885 
=C.1.A., 803d, 89 sqq., which means the same as the first formula. Pro- 
ceedings by the Council against defaulting state-debtors: Dem. ‘24, 144, 
Andoc., de Myst., 98. M»vors against those who had State-monies in their 
priv ate possession : Dem. 24, 11. 

2 éy ry Bovdg yryvopévww éxiddcewy : Dem. 21, 161. Lists of wpoecopéporres : 
Dem. 50, 8. 

8 Payment of debts: Andoc., de Myst. 79. Arist. 47. Harp. dwrodéxrat. 
Lex. Seguer. 198, 1 sqq. Cf. C.I.A., I. 82. Transfer of sacred monies : 
Arist. 47,1. Harp.rayla:t. Poll.8, 97. Lex.Seguer. 806,7 sqq. Inventory 
évavriov ris BovAjs: C.I.A., I. 82. 

* (Xen.), de rep. Ath., 3,21: rhv 5 Bovdhy BovrAcKerGar—wepl Tay kara wodey 
del ycyvoperwy. 

5 Seeurk., X.c. 166, p. 879=C.1.A., II. 808c, 162, gives under the heading 
Atyntéos B.c. 8346/5 Mynocxdjs Koddu(reds) alpedeis éx ris Bovis as giving out 
tackle for the ships. For each of the remaining 9 tribes we must assume 
& aipedeis ex THs Bovdijs,” all together forming the Harbour-Board. A ship- 
building committee in Arist. 46, 1: wocetrac 5¢ (se. 7 Bovdj) Tas rpehpes, déxa 
dvipas éf alvrav] édouévyn rprnpororot's; a finance committee in Arist. 48, 3: 
[x]Anpotoe 5¢ xal ANoyrrds ef abrady of Bovreural déxa rods Noytouudvous r[Lais dp]yats 
Kata Thy wpuravelay éxdorny. The 80 ouvdroyeis rod Shou (vid. inf.) were 
another committee of the Council. In 341/40 s.c. the 10 lepowaoi.oi ra 
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Lastly, there were cases in which the Council exercised judicial 
functions. LEisangeliai could be laid before the Council, and if the 
offence required not more than a fine of 500 drachmas, », 9... 
the maximum fine which the Council was permitted as a Court 
to inflict, then the case could be finally disposed of, % “™*4°* 
Otherwise, the Eisangeliai were referred either to the Ecclesia or 
to a court of Heliasts. The proceedings in such an LKisangelia 
before the Council lasted two days. First the plaintiff and the 
defendant were granted a hearing, and then the Councillors voted 
by ballot whether the latter were guilty or not. If their decision 
was in the affirmative, they would vote on the second day whether 
the defendant was to be fined by the Council, or whether the case 
should go before a Heliastic court for trial. The Council could 
also deal with cases of Endeixis, Apagoge, and Phasis.! 

The high political importance of the Council at Athens made 
the BovAca a coveted office; an orator who held a prominent place 
in the Council had a great influence over the government and 
administration of the State.? | 


puorhpea, leporohoayres "BXevoiv(:) were a- committee of the Aigeis the gud} 
mwpuravetovoa, C.I.A., II. 872. On other occasions these festival committees 
were not limited to the members of the gvA} wpuvravevouca. In'E¢. dpx., 1883, 
pp. 167/8, for the Hephaistia we have: (d:a)cAnpwodrw 8 cai 7 B(ovA)h opar 
avray iepor(oc)ods déxa Avdp(as, Eva éx ris puA)ijs éxdorn(s). Cf. "Ady»., 6, 483. 
"Ieporool &y Sov\jjs for Eleusis, "Ed. dpx., 1888, pp. 1238/4, 1. 67. 71; pp. 125/6, 1. 
1.3. 76. Cf. R. Schoell in Sitzungsber. d. bayr. Ak., 1887, p.9 sqq. Com- 
mittees for special objects appear also in C.I.A., IV. 27 a, Il. 114 A.B., 404. 
Mitth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst. in Ath., 2, 212. Lys. 18, 28/4 I should suppose 
a division of labour between the tribes for the collection of state-debts : 
Lex. Seguer. 199. 4 sqq., for drawing up the muster rolls before an 
dwécrod\os: Dem. 50, 6, for drafting the lista of rpoeapépovres : Dem. 50, 8, 
for the conduct of the daypgiors: Dem. 57, 8. In this the Bouleutai were 
assisted by the Demarchs for their several Demes. 

1 For the Eisangelia before the Council see Poll. 8, 51. Isocr. 15, 814. 
The account in the text is drawn from (Dem.) 47, 42/8, which refers to an 
Eisangelia against a man, who by retention of tackle, etc., belonging to the 
State, delayed an dxécrodos. See also Seeurk. XV. b 151 sqq., p. 5440=C.1LA., 
II. 8lic, 158 sqq. The Baccred’s is to bring an Eisangelia against any one 
who infringes the laws regarding the Pelargicon: Dittenberger, Syll., 18, 
54 sqq.=C.I.A., IV. 27 b. Endeixis and Apagoge before the Council : 
Andoc., de Myst.,91. Phasis: Isocr. 17, 42; 18,6. Arist., Equit., 800 sqq. 
That the Council had in earlier times a far-more extended power of punish- 
ment is evident from Arist. 45, 1. Cf. C.I.A., 1.57. Arist. 46,2 says: xd» 
ris ddcxety abry (sc. TY BovAy) 36éy, TY Te Shuw rovrov [dwjopalya: Kal xarayvrdvros 
wapadldwor dicaornpiy. Cf. Heydemann 167 sqq. 

2 Dem. 22, 86 sqq., distinguishes between Aéyoryres and (dra: in the 
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After 462/1 B.c. the Council of the Areopagus (of whose judicial 
Council of the Powers I shall: speak in another place) had not so 
Areopagus. much control over the administration of the State as 
the Council of the 500.1 The Couhcil of the Areopagus consisted 
of the ex-archons, who entered it on the expiration of their year of 
office, after first passing their eiévva.? But it appears that, before 
taking their seats, they had also to undergo Dokimasia before the 
Areopagus, which sometimes ended in the rejection of a candidate.3 | 
The Council of the Areopagus had also power to provisionally 
expel offending members; but to become final this expulsion re- 
quired the confirmation of a Heliastic court, before which the 
Areopagus had to bring the case.4’ The Areopagus was also 
bound to pass a ev6uva before the Logistai, and as the Areopagites 
held office for life we must suppose this ev6vva to have been held 
either at the close of each year or on the completion of some 
particular task. The meetings of the Council of the Areopagus 
were held on the Areopagus, or in the BaciAaos oroa, and seem to 
have been private.§ 


Council. For such a speaker in the Council see C.I.A., IJ. 114. In general 
compare my Bettr., etc., p. 80 sqq. Perrot, le droit public d’Athénes, p. 63. 
sqq. [Headlam, pp. 68 sq. 73 sq.]. 

1 The title of the Areopagus runs 7 Bovd}y  é& ’Apelou wdyou: C.I.A., II. 
252. Dem. 18, 188. Dem. in Dem. 50. Aésch. tn Tim. 82.  é& “Apelou 
wdyou BovAy: ASsch. in Ctes. 252. % BovdAdh » ev’ Apely adyy: Esch. in Tim. 
81. 7 év Apely wdyy Bovrdd: Lyc., Leocr., 52. 

2 See page 250. Poll. 8,118: ol 3° évvéa Apxovres of xad" Exacrov émaurdy 
pera 7d Sodvat Tas edOdvas del rots "Apeowayirats wpoceribevro. Cf. Xen., Mem., 8, 
5,20. Plut., Sol., 19. Per. 9. (Dem.) 26,5. Arist. 60, 3. F 

3 Athen. 18, 566 F: ‘Ywepeléns 3° év r@ xara Ilarpoxdéous, el yriotos 6 héyos, 
rovs Apeorayiras pnoly dporhcayrd Twa év xawnrely xwrdoa drcévac els “Apecoy 
rayov. Cf. Isocr. 7, 38. 

4 Dein. in Dem. 56: dibrep rdv wap’ aira&v dmocrepijcavra 7d vaidow rdy 
wropOuda fnuwoaca () €f "Apelov wdyou BovdAy) xpos duds dwédyve’ wad Tov Thy 
wevredpaxulay éeml rp roi wh wapdvros dvéuart NaSew ditwoavyra Kal Tovroy byty 
dwrépnve kal rov rivy peplda riv ¢t'Apelov wdyou ro\phcavra drodécGa rapa ra 
véucpa Tov alrdy rpbroyv fnuwoaca ééBare. The concluding words—rdy atrép 
Tpbrov (nuwoaca éfé8ake—seem to show that expulsion was the punishment 
inflicted by the Areopagus in the first two cases as well. Confirmation 
or cassation of this by the Heliasts: § 57. Cf. Aéschin. in Ctes. 20 about 
the Areopagites: d\N’ ob dyarGouw, div Tis wap atrrois uy adixy, AAN édy Tes 
éfapuapravy, koddgovowy. 

§ sch. in Cles. 20: xparoy pev yap rhp Boudty rhv év Apel wayy eyypdperr 
mpos Tous Noyioras 6 vduos Kedever Adyor kal eUOUvas Siddvac Kal Tov éxet oxvopwrdy 
kal roy peyiorwy Kiprov Ayes Urd Thy Uuerépay Widor. 

6 (Dem.) 25, 23: 7d ri é€ "Apelou rdyou BovdAhy, bray dy ry Baciheiy croz 
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As to the official functions of the Areopagus, it appears that it 
exercised a certain supervision in matters of religion. Thus it 
looked after.the sacred olive trees which belonged to 
Athene, checked their number every month, and ap- 
pointed annually from among its own menibets inspectors called 
yvwpoves to see to them. Whoever.uprooted a sacred olive tree 
was brought to account before the Areopagus. The Areopagus 
also saw that religious ritual was duly observed, and it appears 
that it had also some power of punishing offences against religion.’ 
In the inscriptions of the third century we find committees of 
two Areopagites entrusted with: extmordinary religious duties. 
On the other hand, it is very doubtful whether the Areopagus in 
the time of the orators heard ypadai aceBetas.2 Even the super- 
vision of the Areopagus over education and morals was probably 
very limited after the reforms of Ephialtes. Our authorities are 
silent on this point, and therefore we cannot speak with certainty. 


Functions. 


xadefouérn weproxovlonrat, Kara woddAhy jovxlay éd auras elvar xal G&wavras 
éxrodwy dwroxwpeir. See however Wachsmuth 2, 1, 846. A meeting on the 
Areopagus in (Dem.) 59, 79 sqq., which eacsndins to § 79, 80 was secret. 
Dem. 18, 1384 speaks of a special method of voting, dxd rot Bwyod pépew Thy 
Vidor. 

1 For the supervision of the popla: by the Areopagus see Arist. 60, 2. 3, 
Lys. 7. Speeial committee of Areopagites for this purpose: § 7. 25. Super- 
vision of the lepa dpyds and the other reuévy: ’Ed. dpy., 1888, 118/4=Bull. 18, 
434 1.15sqq. I infer from (Dem.) 59, 79 sqq. that the Areopagus watched’ 
over the ritual. Philippi, d. Areop. u. d. Eph., 166/7, sees in the action of 
the Areopagus towards Theogenes there described, only steps which it had 
to take at the Dokimasia of a future member. This seems to me impossible. 
In my opinion the Dokimasia of the Archons is not at all in question, for 
Theogenes, according to § 88, is still in office. The possession by the 
Areopagus of a limited power of punishment in such matters is indicated 
in § 80: xal é¢nulov rdy Geoyévny 80a Kupla dori», dv dwoppiry 5é Kal dd Koopsd- 
_TnTos’ ov yap abroxpdropés elow, ws ay Boddwera "AOnvalwy twa xortdoa. If the 
passage in the Psephisma of Tisamenos in Andoc., de My#., 84: éreddy de 
Tebow ol viper, emiueXeloOw 7 Bovdz} nH €& "Apelov wdyou ray vouwr, Sruws ay al 
dpxal rots xetuevors wduois Xpwrrac is genuine, it will explain the action of the 
Areopagus against Theogenes. 

? Two members of the Areopagus on the committee for melting up 
images and erecting from. the metal obtained an Anathema for the fpws 
larpés: C.I.A., II. 408. Two members of the Areopagus and the orparryés 6 
éxl Thy wapacxeviy supervised rh» xadalpeowy cal rhy emioxevhy Trav & Ty 
"Aowdnmeely: C.I.A., II. 889. For various cases of ypadal doeBelas see Meier ? 
366 sqq. Platner, Proc. u. Klagen, 2, 188 sqq. The Areopagus did not 
hear ypagal doefSelas in the time of the orators: Lipsius in Meier, pp. 3783/4. 
Philippi 156/7 reduces the powers of the Areopagus in this respect to the 
lowest possible minimum, 
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“The ypady dapytas, which before the reforms of Ephialtes had to 
come before the Areopagus, was in later times tried by a Heliastic 
court.! 

For the supposed control of markets and buildings by the 

' Areopagus we have no reliable authority.? A committee of five 

members of the Areopagus .had a share in the management of 

certain financial business. So much inscriptions of B.c. 3056/4 

tell us; but we know nothing more.$ 

If the legal competence of the Areopagus was very much 
restricted after Ephialtes’ reforms, as we should judge from the 
silence of our authoritiespyet even after that time it still main- 
tained its moral influence. This must be the reason why the 

Areopagus was not infrequently entrusted by the people with a 

commission of enquiry. The result of such an enquiry would be 

conveyed to the people in the form of. an drddacrs, to be either 
referred, after the nomination of public prosecutors, to a heliastic 


1 The description of Isocrates 7, 87 sqq. does not refer to the orator’s own 
days, but to the past. The testimony of Pseudoplat., Axioch., 867 A: cat 
was 6 Tov pepaxloxou xpbvos éorly Uwd cwhpomoras xal Thy éxl rovs véous alpeocy 
ris €& "Apeiou wdyou Boudjjs is of no practical value. Phanodem. and Philoch. 
ap. Athen., 4, 168 A: Sre 82 rods dowrous Kal rods wh Ex Twos repovolas fOvras 
Td wadatdy dvexadoivro ol "Apeomayirar xal éxddaftov, lordpncay Parddnuos Kai 
Pir6xopos Adda re wdelovs: but this probably refers to the,time before 
Ephialtes, What Athen. adds from the biographies of Menedemos and 
Asclepiades, and what Diog. Laért. 7,5, 2 relates about the philosopher 
Cleanthes, cannot be taken as sufficient evidence. The vdyos wepl rijs dpylas 
still existed in Demosthenes’ time. See Dem. 57, 82. According to Plut., 
Sol., 22, Solon ordained that the Areopagus should try these cases. At 
the time of the orators they came before a heliastic court. Meier* 864. 
For the Areopagus’ supervision of morals and education cf. Philippi 162 
8qq.- 

2 Philippi, p. 158 sqq. On p. 160 sq. he infers from Aschin. tn Tim. 
80 sqq. that the Areopagus was competent to deal with questions of build- 
ing regulations. I cannot consider this correct. According to § 81, the 
Areopagus, in the proceedings which Aschines is describing, was acting as 
&® committee, and I cannot see why the Ecclesia should not have given 
such a commission to the Areopagus, whether the supervision of buildings 
was @ regular function of the Areopagus or not. Nor doI look upon the 
jurisdiction of the Areopagus in the ypagh rupxaias as a consequence of its 
supervision of buildings. But on this I shall have more to say when I 
come to the murder trials. 

5 According to accounts of the treasurer 77s Geod of the year 805/4, five 
members of the Areapagus and the raylas ray orpariwrixdy made payments 
to him. See Mitth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst. in Ath., 5, 277. 281=C.1LA., II. 787, 
p. 508. Cf. C.LA., II. 252, at the end of the year 8053/4, and Plut., Them., 10. 

4 Eschines in Tim. 84. 
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court, or else dealt with by the Ecclesia directly.! But it appears 
that the Areopagus was also entitled to institute an enquiry 
merely on its own initiative, and to bring the result before thé 
people in an drddacrs for definitive sentence.* 

Lastly, the Areopagus was sometimes specially entrusted by 
the people with independent jurisdiction over certain crimes.® 


C. The Sovereign Power in the Statc.* 


The sovereign power of the State was represented by the people 
of Athens, z.e. in theory the whole of the citizens who were in 
full possession of political rights—but in fact those “Athenians 
who happened to be present in the Ecclesia. The people of 
Athens exercised these rights of sovereignty ordinarily at regular 
assemblies, of which a fixed number were held within fixed 
intervals of timé; in special circumstances at extraordinary 
assemblies held: whenever occasion required. In each Prytany 
there were, according to Aristotle, four ordinary assemblies of 
the people, of which one was specially called xvpia éxxAnoia.5 


1 See for this form of ¢)ryos and drédacis by the Areopagus, Dein. tr . 
Dem. 50 sqq. This proceeding in the Harpalos case: Dein. 8, 82 sqq., 
against Polyeuctos: Dein. 58. Other instances in Dein. 62/8. The 
Areopagus was commissioned by the people to institute an enquiry 
whether Zschines might be nominated as ovvdcxos in the dispute about the 
Delian sanctuary. Dem.18, 184. It inquires, at the instance of Timarchus, 
whether the neighbourhood of the Pnyx may be built on. Hach. in Tim. 
80 sqq. Cf. the § in Philippi 170 sqq. . 

? That the Areopagus on ita own initiative might hold an enquiry and 
make a report, we see from Dein. in Dem.51/2. In spite of Philippi 177 ff. 
I take the enquiry of the Areopagus about Antiphon in Dem. 18, 1382/3 to 
be held on its own initiative. Dein. 68 appears to me to make more for 
than against this view, considering that, in the other cases there men- 
tioned, we find more express indication of Demosthenes’ activity. 

® The Areopagus took proceedings of this kind after the battle of 
Chaeronea against those who had betrayed their country in the battle. 
Lyc., Leocr., 52. JEschin. in Ctes. 252. Cf. Philippi 179 sqq. 

4 Cf. Schdmann, de comitjis Atheniensium, 1819. Leop. Schmidt, de 
Atheniensis reipublice indole democratica in Ind. lect., Marburg, 1865. Adam ° 
Reusch, de dteb. conlionum ordinar. ap. Athenienses in Diss. phil. Argentorat. 
sel., 8,1 8qq. J. W. Headlam, Election by lot at Athens, Cambridge, 1891. 
The author in a close and convincing argument—though many of his 
details I cannot accept—shows that the Athenian Demos was the real 
sovereign on whom the entire government depended. 

5 Arist. 48, 8 says expressly of the Prytanes: cuvdyousw—riy dé dijuov 
rerpaxts Tijs wpuravelas éxdorns, and then gives the agenda for these various 
meetings. From Arist. are drawn Harp. xvpla éxxAnola. Phot., Suid., Lex. 
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In this xvpia éxxAnocia the Epicheirotonia of the officials took 
place, the Council reported on the state of the corn-market and 
the security of the country, Hisangeliai were brought before the 
people, and a list was read of all confiscations made since the 
preceding xupia éxxAyoia, and of all suits for the right of succession 
to inheritances or of marrying heiresses (the object being to bring 
any vacant estate to every one’s notice). In addition to this the 
xupta éxxAnoia of the 6th Prytany had to vote whether ostracism ~ 
was to take place during that.year; and probably the x«vpia 
éxxAnoia in every Prytany had to discuss any mpoBodai, which had 
been brought against Sycophantai or against any one who had 
not kept a promise made to the people. Another ordinary meet- 
ing was set apart for receiving petitions on private and public 
matters and deciding about them. The two remaining ordinary 
meetings were devoted to other business; questions of ritual, 
foreign politics, and State administration seem to have been dis- 
cussed in a certain fixed order and within certain time-limits.1 In 
case of extraordinary events demanding. immediate attention, an 
extraordinary meeting was called, which was designated ovyxAyros 


Cantabr., Poll. 8, 95/6. According to nther evidence—Phot. xupla éxxA\nola ; 
Schol. Arist., Ach.,19; Schol., Dem. 24, 20—there were each month three 
meetings of the people, all of which were called xuplac éxxAnola. See the 
complete list of passages quoted in Reusch 50 sqq. It is now certain from 
Arist. 48, 4 that in Aristotle’s day there was only one-xupla éxxA\nola. Con- 
sidering the express statement of Aristotle, I cannot agree with Ad. 
Schmidt, Hdb. d. griech. Chronol., 856 sqq., who assumes three meetings in 
the month. In the inscriptions there is only one «vpia discoverable in each 
Prytany. See the list in Reusch 66/7, and especially Mitth., 8, 216/7. 
Earliest mention of the xupla éxxAynola C.LA., I. 25; Arist., Ach. 19. In 
#schin., F. L., 72, the ordinary meetings of the people are called erekuotac 
al Seeaubedt Fi TOV V.LUWY. 

1 Arist. 43, 4: wpoypdgovor 52 xal rds éxxAnolas obro (ol wpurdvecs) play per 
xuplay, év y det ras dpxds émcxecporoveiy el Soxoidor xadws Apxew xal wepl clrov xal 
wepi puraxis THs Xwpas xpnmarifew xal ras eloayyeAlas év rabry TH Quépa rovs 
Bovropuévous woeioOat kal ras dwoypadas Taw Snuevoudvwry avaytyyioxew xal ras 
Anges Trwv K\hpwv Kal rwr éxixrAfpuv [dvayryvucrew], Srws undéva \d40y under 
Epnuov yevouevov. ext Se ris Exrys wpuravelas wpds rots elpnudvas Kal wepl rijs 
drrpaxogoplas érixetporoviay diddacw, el doxet roeiv 4} uh}, Kai cuxopayrwy rpoBorAds 
rw ‘AGnralwy kal rwv perolkwy péxpe TpLwy éxarépiop x[&y ri]s brooxdpevds re uh 
roujey TY Ojuy. érépay 5é rats ixernplas, év 9 Oels 6 Bovdduevos ixernplay [iwep) 
Gv ay BovAnrat cal l3lwy Kal Snuociwy diadéterac pds rdv Siow. al 82 db0 wepl 

rwv &dd\wv elolv, dv als xededovow ol vduor tpla pev lepww xpnuaritey, tela de 
xhpvgw kal mxpeoBelats, rpla 6’ dolwy. For the meaning of wept olrov see Xen., 
Mem., 8, 6,18. The ¢vdaxh rijs xwpas is referred to in Xen. 8, 6,10. C.I.A., 
II. 225, B34. 809b, 88. 811c, 155. Cf. Reusch 71 sqq. 
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or xaraxAyros éxxAnoia.! But even the ordinary meetings, the xvpia 
éxxAyova and the other éxxAyoia alike, with perhaps one or two ex- 
ceptions, were not fixed for certain days of the Prytany paysot 
or of the month. This was indeed impossible; for it eens. 
was not customary to hold a meeting on festival days or unlucky 
days, and these did not always fall on the same day in the several 
Prytanies and months.? Hence it was customary for the Pry- 
tanes to give five days’ notice of the ordinary meet- 
ings in a mpdéypayzpa which contained also the agenda 
for the meeting.> The same procedure was no doubt followed in 
the case of the avyxAyroe éxxAnoia, except when unforeseen events 
necessitated the immediate calling of the meeting; in such a case 
this seems to have been done by a trumpeter.‘ 

The place where the Ecclesiai . were held was different at 
different times. In the earliest times Apollodoros piace of 
makes them meet near the Sanctuary of Aphrodite ™eeting. 


Notice. 


1 Harp. otyxAnros éxxAnola—el 8é re é€talpyns xarewelicev, Gore yevérOar 
éxxAnolav, abrn éxadeiro oiyxAnros éxxAnola’ Anyuocbévns év ry xar’ Aloxlvov. 
See Poll. 8,116. Et. M. Suid. s.v. Reusch 5. schin., F. L., 72 is speaking 
of such critical times, wAelous 5¢ éxxAnolas ovyx\hrous twayxdtecde éexxAynoratey 
pera PbBou xal OopiBou 4 ras reraypévas éx ruw vouwr. See Stojentin, de Lul. 
Poll. auctor., p. 58. : 

? The inscriptions shew that meetings might be held on any day of the 
month, except a few days which have not yet been accounted for. See 
Reusch 54 sqq. ‘The xupla éxxAnola too, as we see from inscriptions, took 
place on quite different days on different occasions. See the list in Reusch 
69 sqq. Reusch assumes, p. 57, the eleventh Hecatombaion as a fixed day 
for the first Ecclesia of the year, inferring this from Dem. 24, 20. 26, and 
the day after the Pandia for the éxxAyola é» Avovicov from Dem. 21, 8. 9. 
During the epounrla there was no Ecclesia, nor during the Panathenaia : 
Dem. 24, 29, nor on the feast of Asclepios: schin. in Ctes. 67. For un- 
lucky days, drodpddes quépa:, cf. Lucian, Pseudolog., 12: dwoppds jpyépa, bray 
_ phre al dpxal xpnpari{wor pire eloayuryiuor al dixac Gor. Particular dwrodpdédes 
quépar in Plut., Alcid., 84. Hesych., Et. M. s.v. 

8 Arist. 48,4: xpoypdpovow 82 xal ras éxxAnolas obro: (=ol xpurdves), From 
this come Poll. 8, 95; Harp., xupla éxxAnolac; Lex. Seguer. 296, 8: mpé- 
weuwra: Td wpd wévre huepuw THs éexxAnolas rpoypddew, Sri Eorat éexxdnola x. 7. d. 
Cf. Phot., wpéreurra. Reusch 79 sqq. To this previous arrangement of the 
agenda by means of a programma several days beforehand, I would take 
the formula used in several inscrr. in regard to the rpéedpou to refer: Sray | 
al tudpac al éx rod vdpau éthxwow, xpnuarica wept x. r. a. See C.LA., IT. 
309. 818. 831. Cf. Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 1879, p. 234, against Hartel, Stud. ab. 
att. Staatsr. u. Urkundenw., 170 sqq. Reusch 58 sqq. has come to the same 
conclusion as myself, 

4 See the éxxAnola oty«\nros in Dem. 18, 169. Reusch 88/4. 
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Pandemos, 7.e.to the south of the Acropolis, on the spot where at a 
later date stood the Odeion of Herodes Atticos! In the 5th and 
4th centuries the meetings were as a rule held an the Pnyx, but 
it is impossible to determine with any degree of certainty where 
this was.? Still it had become customary even in the fifth cen- 
tury to hold meetings on special occasions in the theatre, and by 
the time of Demosthenes this had became the rule for the first 
meeting after the festival of the city Dionysia. Later still the 
theatre became the ordinary place of meeting, only exchanged 
for the Pnyx for the Archairesiai.4 It was also customary even 
in the time of Demosthenes to hold Ecclesiai at the Piraeus, 
perhaps in the theatre there, in certain cases when questions 
relating to shipping and navigation were to be considered.6 In 
the last centuries B.C. it appears that the meetings were held 
alternately at Athens and the Pireus.6 The only meetings which 
we can prove to have been held in the Agora are those for voting 
ostracism. But it is highly probable that besides this, citizenship 
and adea were voted in the Agora.” 

Every adult Athenian was entitled to attend the Ecclesia, 
unless he had lost this right by some form of Atimia. To see 


1 Harp. rdvdnuos "Adpodirn. I consider the dpyala dyopa there mentioned 
as éxxAnovacrixds réwos. So does Wachsmuth 1,484 sqq. 

2 Assemblies on the Pnyx during the Peloponnesian war: Thuc. 8, 97. 
Arist., Equit., 750/1, Ach., 20, Wasps, 81, Eccl., 288. See Wachsmuth 1, 588, 
That the Pnyx wasa usual place of meeting even in s.c. 838 is evident 
from Dem. 18,169. For the situation of the Pnyx see Wachsmuth 1, 868 
sqq. “Opos Iuxvés: C.1.A., I.501. Later the Pnyx the place of meeting 
only for the Archairesiai: Poll. 8, 188. Hesych. Ivdéé. 

3 For the time of the Peloponnesian war see Thuc. 8, 94; for the assembly 
of the people after the Dionysia: Dem. 21,9, Xschin., F. Z., 61. 

* Poll 8, 182/8. Hesych., Ivvé éxxdrAnola év Aroptcov: C.I.A., II. 807= 
290/89, cf. 420. éxxAnala év r@ Oedrpy: II. 878. 881. 892. 408. 408, 485. 489. 
454. 468.471. See Wachsmuth 1, 647. Reusch, p. 4, gives a collection of 
inscriptions bearing on the subject. 

8 ’"Exxdrnola év Tetpacet repl ray év rots vewplos : Dem. 19, 60. Lys. 18, 82. 55. 

6 Citizen rights conferred by an éxxAnola éu Mecpaet: C.I.A., II. 401; such 
@ meeting decrees crowns to the Prytanes: II. 417. In the decrees of 
honour for the Epheboi we have mentioned : éxxAnolac év Acre: xal du TWetpace? : 
IL 466 sqq. II. 459 says: (éxxAnola dv rm) Oedrpy } meraxOei(ca) ex Tetpacdws 
xara rd Wige(cua b—elr)ew. Reusch, p. 4, gives the inscriptions bearing on 
the subject. 

7 Philoch., fr.,79b. Miller, fr. hest. gr., 1, 896. Plut., Artst., 7. . Poll. 
8, 20. Cf. E. Curtius, até. Stud., 2,40. The views of this scholar in the 
Monatsb. d. Berl. Ak., 1878, p. 77 sqq., are for the most part doubtful 
hypotheses. 
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that none but those qualified were admitted to the meetings, 
there were 6 Anfiapyo, with 30 assistants, who ‘he right of 
apparently were 3 members from each tribe of the _Sttendance, 
Council, and who were called ovAAoyeis rot Syunov. It of the 
was their duty to ascertain the personality of all at 
the meetings, whom they did not know. With this object they 
held in their hand the éxxAnotacrixol mivaxes of the separate 
Demes. It was they who gave out the tickets for the puofos 
éxxAnovacrixos, and brought those to account who after receiving 
a ticket did not attend the meeting.! A further duty of the 
Angiapyo: is said to have been to have those Athenians who were 
in the Agora driven into the Ecclesia by the Toxotai.2 The 
Toxotai are said to have used for this purpose a rope, steeped in 
red dye, with which they surrounded the market-place, and then 
by drawing it in drove those who were there assembled into the 
only open exit, which led to the Pnyx.$ 


1 Poll. 8, 104: Antlapyor & xadiorayro raév wodirdy eyyeypapperww ev NevKwpare 
cal rpidxovra dvdpwv abrois rpocapeDévrwy rovs ph eExxAnordfovras éfnulour kai Tous 
éxxdnoidfovras effragoyv. In Phot. and Hesych., rpidxovra, these thirty assist- 
ants are called dicacral. See Stojentin, de Jul. Poll. auctor., 32. C. Schaefer, 
in Mitth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst., 5. 85 sqq., identifies the rpedxovra with the 30 
Tpirrvapxot, assuming that the people were arranged in the Pnyx, not only 
by tribes, but even by Trittyes. Kohler, in Mitth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst. in 
Ath., 7, 102 sqq., seems to have arrived at the truth. The Prytanes of the 
tribe Aigeis, in the year 841/40, honour three of their own number, ére:d7 
Kaas x(al de)xalw(s) éweneAnOnoay rijs cuddoyhs Too Shyov cal ris (5)caddce(w)s 
Trav cuvBddrwy. See C.I.A., II. 872. Kohler assumes that each tribe of the 
Council nominated three members, forming a committee, presided over by 
the three members of the ¢uvA} xpuravevouca, for the time being. Kohler 
identifies these 80 men with the 80 assistants of the Antlapxo. These are 
the ovddoyeis rob Shuov mentioned elsewhere, for the year 851/50: C.1.A., II. 
1174, for 8384/8: LI. 741, for 824/8: 11.607. An éxxdnovagrinds wivat of the 
Deme Otryneis is mentioned in Dem. 44, 85. 

2 Poll. 8, 104 goes on to say: cal cyowloy wrrdécarres bth Trav rotoray 
curhavvoy rovs éx Tis dyopas els Thy éxxAnolay. Phot. cxowloy pemArwpuevov’ el 
Bpadivaey éxl rhy éxxdnolay, of rogéra: cxovloy mArodvres cuvyrauvov Kal Ta 
axparhpa déxXecoy, From the same source comes the Schol. to Arist., Ach., 22 
=Suid., cxowloy and pemArwuévov. Hesych., cxoutoy 7d pepATwudvow Eppawor 
vxép Tov coBijcat Thy d-yopdy, dwére Bpadivacey éxl rh» éxxAnolay. Cf. Schol. to 
Aristoph., Ecel., 378, Stojentin 102. 

5 The quotations in the preceding note, which speak of this, all refer to 
verses from the comic writers: Arist., Ach., 21/2, Eccl., 8378/9, and Plat. ap. 
Schol. to Ach., 22. Leop. Schmidt in Ind. lect., Marburg, 1867/8, p. 9 sqq., 
supposes that the rope painted with red lead was used to shut out from the 
Pnyx those not entitled to be there. Wachsmuth 2, 1, 454 agrees with 
him. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, in his phtl. Unters., Heft 1, p. 165, 77, 
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After the introduction of the éxxAnotacrixos pucbos, which we 
may assume to have heen soon after the Archonship of Eucleides, 
those present at the Ecclesiai received a regular fee, at 
first one, and later two and three obols. In the time 
of Aristotle this pay was raised to as much as 14 drachmas for the 
xupia éxxAyota and 1 drachma for the other meetings.! It appears, 
however, that in the beginning at any rate all members of the 
Ecclesia did not receive this pay, whether it was that those who 
arrived too late lost it, or whether only a certain amount was to 
be expended for each Ecclesia? Those who went received on en- 
tering tickets, which at the close of the meeting were exchanged 
for money by the Thesmothetai.3 

In the fifth century order was kept by the Toxotai; from 
Maintenance about 345 by a tribe of the Ecclesia appointed for the 

of order. purpose; yet later by the Epheboi.t The ordinary 


Pay. 


advances the same opinion. It is difficult to find this in Arist., Ach., 22, 
and if the Scholiast quotes Plato aright, it is he from whom the traditional 
account comes. Cf. Valeton in Mnemosyne, 1887, 27 sqq. 

1 That the piwOds éxxAnovaorixds stood first at 1 obol, but at the time of 
the representation of the Ecclesiazusai at 8 obols, is evident from Arist., 
Eccl., 300 sqq. Arist. says in 41, 8, of the age after Eucleides: pucPoddpor 
32 éxxAnolay 7d pev epdrov dwéyrwoay woreiv’ ob cudANcyouévww BS els rhv éxxdnolav, 
GAA woAAa cogtfouevwy Trav wpurdvewy, Sxws epooirira Td FAHGos pds Thy 
éxtxipwow ris xeiporovlas, wp@rov pev 'Avyippros SBoddv éwdbpicer, werd be rovrov 
“Hpaxdeldns 6 Kndafouénos 6 Bacideds éwcxadovpevos dcwBodror, wdduy 3’ 'Aylppros 
tpwwBodrov. For Heracleides cf. Plat., [on., 541p, to which Immisch, in Berl. 
phil. Wochenschr., 1891, pp. 707/8, has called attention. Cf. Kuhler’s re- 
marks on him in Herm., 1892, p.68 sqq. Of Aristotle’s own age we read, 
62, 2: pucOopopoiar Sé wrpirov (uev 6 SHyos} rats wéw Aras exxAnolas Spaxuip, 
Tp 5é xupla évvda <dBodors). 

* That not all present at the Ecclesia received pay is shewn by Arist., 
Eccl., 185 sqq. That those who came too late did not get it may be con- 
cluded from lines 289 sqq. Line 380 seems to suggest a certain sum set 
aside for each Ecclesia. Cf. Wuerz, de mercede Eccl. Atheniens., Berlin, 1878, 
84 sqq. See also vol. 2, 810, 2. 

8’ This assumption is, in view of Aristoph., Eccl., 289 sqq., 297 sqq., the most 
probable, and is confirmed by the inscription cited on p. 289.1 Cf. Benndorf 
in Zisch. f. d. ostr. Gymn., 1875, p. 597 sqq., who, however, is opposed by 
Wuerz, p. 34, and rightly as regards payment in kind. It is true that so 
far it has not been possible to prove such a aipBodov. Against Benndorf, 
who deals with this, pp. 601/2, see Frinkel in Sallets numismat. Zischr., 3, 
884; Wuerz 86, 38. 

* ol roférac: Arist., Ach., 54 sqq.; Eecl., 148. 258/9. Plat., Prot., 319c, 7 
apoedpevouca (Foucart in the annaire de l'association pour l'encouragement des 
études grecques, 1876, p. 137 sqq., wishes to read wpocedpevovea on the strength 
of the inscription quoted below) guA%, 7d déxarow pépos rijs woAEws, t.e. accord- 
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Kcclesia began, it appears, early in the morning.! A onpeior, 
probably a flag, was hoisted in the immediate neighbourhood 
just before beginning.? . 

The meeting, at which the people sat without any distinction of 
tribes, began with a sacrifice of purification. Preceded by the 
meptatiapxor, the purificatory-victims called wepiorca— order of 
slain sucking pigs—were carried round the assembled ™#ness. 
people.’ Next probably the herald pronounced the curse against 


ing to Schafer, Dem., 2', 291, of the Council: Aschin. in Ctes. 4. Cf. (Dem.) 
25,90. Aschin. in Tim. 88: xad’ éxdorny éxxdAnolay dxoxd\npoty pudhy éwt rd 
Bia, tris xpoedpedce. Philippi in the N. Rh. Mus., 84, 612, understands by 
this a tribe of the Ecclesia. See too Frinkel in Sallets numismat. Ztschr., 8, 
888. ol nfo, according to the formula in the decrees of honour: wap?- 
Spevoay—or wpoordpevoay, see, e.g., C.1.A., IL. 470—8e xai rais éxxrAnolas adrdoacs 
évy Srhas rais re év dora cal éu Mepaced: O.1.A., II. 466 sqq. 

1 Arist., Ach., 19/20. Thesm., 875. Eccl., 100 sqq., 289 sqq. 

? Arist., Thesm., 207/8 with the Schol.=Suid., onpetov. Sre Euedre ylvec Oat 
éxxAnala, onpetov érlOero. 

8 Istr. ap. Suid., reporlapxos’ “Iorpos 3 ev rots ’Arrixois “weploria, pyol, 
mpocayopeverac TA KaOdpora xal ol ra lepdh xadalpovres wepioriapxo EEwler yap 
wepépxovrat xoipopopoivres.” The closing words are not certain. , [See Miller, 
Sr. hist. gr., 1, 422, fr. 82. Cf. Harp.=Phot.=Suid., ca@dpowr. Poll. 8, 104. 
Lex. Seguer. 269, 16. Suid., repioriapxos, Art. 5=Schol. to Arist., Eccl., 128: 
weptorlapxos’ 6 r&y xaOapolwy xporyotpevos év rais éxxAnolas. weploria yap Ta 
xa@dpow. Cf. Arist., Ach., 48/4: wdpir’ els 7d wpdaOer, Tdpi6’ ws dv évrds Fre 
Tov xaOdpparos. Eccl.,128. HEschin. in Tim. 23, with the Schol. It does not 
seem to me very probable that the benches were sprinkled. with the blood 
of the sucking pig (Schol. to Arist., Ach., 44). To these opening ceremonies 
I formerly referred the words in some inscriptions which direct that 
certain persons are to be introduced into the Ecclesia, év lepois or mpdrot 
pera ra lepd. C.I.A., II. 825. 878b. 605; I. 86; II. 52c. 164. But I am now 
doubtful whether these expressions are not to be regarded, as Hartel 178 
sqq. thinks, as referring to the order of business, nerd 7a lepd meaning 
“after religious questions have been discussed.” Schubert, de prozenia 
Attica, 36 sqq., Leipzig, 1881, also understands by lepa actiones de rebus sacris. 
In two Samian decrees we find pera rd lepd xal Baciiixd (C. Curtius in Progr. 
von Libeck, 1877, pp. 29, 88). Similarly, in a decree from Ephesus in Wood, 
Discoveries at Ephesus, Inscr. from the temple of Diana, No. 11, p. 20, and 
in one from Bargylia in Lebas, Aste Min., 87. Even if we follow Sauppe in 
Curtius, p. 30,and understand by rd Bact\cxd messages or edicts of kings, 
we can still think of 7a lepd as the religious opening ceremonies of the 
Ecclesia. But C.1.G. 8640 presents difficulty: pera roy xpnuariopdy (r)dp 
wept rov tow. That the people sat at an Ecclesia is proved for the fifth 
century by Arist., Ach., 24/5, for the fourth by Arist., Eccl., 108/4. Dem. 
18, 169. Cf. W. Vischer, KI. Schr., 1,402 sqq. Frinkel in Sallets numismat. 
Ztschr., 3, 885 sqq., refutes the opinion advanced by Benndorf in Zetschr. f. 
d. ostr. Gymn., 1875, p. 18 sqq., that the people sat together by tribes in the 
Assembly. 
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those who by their speeches tried to deceive the people and who 
had received bribes to do so.! After this probably followed a com- 
munication from the Prytanes that the sacrifice made to certain 
deities with reference to the meeting had proved favourable, and 
that therefore these deities would not interrupt the intended 
meeting. This custom however can only be proved to have 
existed in later times.? Jf, notwithstanding, an inauspicious omen 
did occur during the sitting, then the meeting was dissolved. 
Such interruptions, or dvoonpiot, were lightning, thunder, rain, a 
storm, an eclipse, an earthquake. As to when such a doonpia 
was to be considered as having occurred, this seems to have 
depended on the decision of the Exegetai.* 

After the presidency of the Ecclesia was transferred from the 
mpuraves to the mpoedpo, the émorarys of the zpvraves, before the 
meeting could proceed to business, had first to choose the zpdcdpor 
by lot, and from among them again an emordrys had to be drawn. 
He presided, using a herald to address the meeting.® 

When these formalities had been gone through, actual business 


1 Dem. 19,70. schin. in Tim. 28. Dein. in Arist. 14. For the nature 
of the curse see Dem. 23, 97; 18, 282. Dein. in Demosth. 47, in Arist. 16. A 
free parody of this dpa in Arist., Thesm., 295 aqq., 881 sqq. See Schémann, 
de comtt., 92 sqq. 

2 The pixpogirdrivos in Theophr., Char., 21, wishes to appear wreathed 
before the Ecclesia and make the announcement: & &vdpes "A@nvain, bopev 
ol xpurdvas ry unrpl rar Gedy xal dpeis Séxec0e ra dyabd: rd yap opdyia Kal ra 
lepad xadd. Cf. the formula found in later inscriptions, e.g. C.LA., II. 417, 
459: iwep dv dwayyAXovet ol xpurdves ris—ldos Uwep Trav Ovowwy dv EOvov rd TE 
xpd Tay éxxAnoiav ry "Awdd\d\wn 7@ poocrarnply xal rH ’"Apréwds TH Bovdalg xal 
Tots ddAocs Deois ols wdrprow Fr, aya0y TUX D SedbxGat TH Shuw rd pev ayaa déxerOar 
Ta yeyovdra éy rots lepois ols EOvoy ef’ iryelg xal cwrnpia rijs BovAtjs Kal rod Shpou 
cal ray ouppaxayv. See Kohler in Herm., 5, 888. Schoell. 6, 56. Perhaps 
C.I.A., II. 416, is to be explained as referring to this consultation of the 
gods by sacrifice preliminary to the Ecclesia: dpyapecta: card rhy pavr(elay). 
For earlier times this custom is not proved as yet. In a psephism of B.c. 
8362/1 we find the declaration that the herald had vowed sacrifices to 
certain gods in case the resolution turned out well for the Athenians. IL. 
57b, p. 57. 

8 Arist., Ach., 170/1; Clouds, 579 sqq.; Thuc. 5. 45. Suid. d:00nula. 

* Poll. 8, 124: dvloraro 3 7d Sixacrhma, ef yévorro Sioonula’ efnynral 3’ 
éxadotvro ol rd rept raw dioonmuww cai Ta Taw E\\wy lepuw diddoxovres. What is 
said of the courts may be taken as applying also to popular assemblies. 
In Arist., Ach., 170/1, the Ecclesia is dissolved in consequence of a private 
intimation of a d:ocnpla. 

5 Arist. 44, 2; Suid., éricrdrys, Art. 2. For the Prytanes and Proedroi 
compare p. 271 sqq. 
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began with the reading by the herald of the rpoBovAevpa of the 
Council. Sometimes in extraordinary cases the Prytanes would 
make a verbal communication of their proposals to the Assembly.! 
It was illegal to bring anything before the Ecclesia without a 
apoBovAevza of the Council.? In this rpoBovAevpa the Boule either 
made definite proposals, which was generally the case, or it 
contented itself with formally bringing the matter before the 
Ecclesia. In the first case the Council proposed a definite resolu- 
tion in the zpoBovAeupa; in the latter the Council left it to the 
Ecclesia to decide for itself, without laying before it any motion.® 
The reading of the rpoBovAevza was followed by the zpoxeporovia 
as it was called. We gather from the definitions of the gram- 
marians, which agree with what we are told of various instances 
in which it was employed, that this was a preliminary vote of the 
Ecclesia on the question whether the Council’s proposal should be 
accepted as it stood or whether a debate should be opened on it.‘ 


1 The former custom may be gathered from the imitation in Arist., 
Theem., 871; the latter seems to follow from Dem. 18, 170. 

2 Arist. 45,4: wpoBourever 3’ els rdv Spuoy cal ox Eteoruw ovder dx poBotdAevroy 
ovd' bri Gy wh wpoypdywow of wpurdvas Yndloacda re Shu car a’ra yap Taira 
Evoxés dorw 6 uxhoas ypady rapayduwv. Even for the Archairesiai a Probou- 
leuma was necessary. Arist. 44, 4. Cf. Plut., Sol., 19: undév dd» dwrpo- 
Bovdevrov els éxxAnolawy elaodéperOa:. For the definition of wpoBodd\euna see 
Harp.=Phot. xpofovAeupa. Lex. Seguer. 289, 26 sqq. 

® The first alternative is the commoner, as we see in numerous psephisms 
after the time of Eucleides. Thus we have, with slight variations: éyi¢o- 
ra: Ty Bovy rods wpoddpous of dy Adywow wpoedpedrew els Thy xpwrny éxxdAnolay 
(xpocayayetw roy detva xal) xpnuarloa wepl rovrwr, yrwuny Se EvyuBdddreoOas rijs 
BovAfs els rdvy Sipov, Sri Soxet ry Bovdyg; then follows the way in which the 
Council proposes to deal with the matter. On the gradual development of 
this formula see Hartel, Stud. ub. att. Staater. u. Urkundenw., 166 sqq. The 
second alternative is seen in C.I.A., II. 168. The Council here resolves: 
Tous wpo€dpous of ay Adxwor wpoedpevery els Thy rpurny éexxAnolay rpocayayety avrovs 
kal xpnuarloat, youpnv 5¢ EvyBdddA€aOac Tis Bovdijs els roy SHuov, Sri Soxet rp Bovdret, 
dxovcavra roy Siow rev Kercelww wept ris iSpicews roi lepoi xal &dAov 'APnvalwy 
Tou Bovdopuévou Bovrevcacbat, Sri dv abr doxet Eporov elvac. Cf. for Probouleu- 
mata of this kind the list in Hartel 226 sqq. 

4 Harp.=Phot., Suid., rpoxeporovla. foixew "AOhynor roovrd re ylyvecOae 
dmréray ris BovAjs wrpoBovrevedons eloddépynrar els rdv Sijpov 7 ywwun, wpbrepoy 
viryveras xetporovla év Ty éxxdnalg, wérepow Soxet wepl raw wpoBovAevdevrwy oxéva- 
Bar Tov Shor f dpxet rd wpoBotAeuna. raira & vbwroonualvera: év rp Avalou pds 
Thy Mckdipou ypagij. Arist. 48, 6, after an account of the order of business 
at the four ordinary assemblies, continues: xpyuaritovew evlore xal dvev 
wpoxetporovias. See Dem. 24,11. schin. in Tim. 23. The hypothesis as 
to the meaning of mpoxetpororla advanced by Hartel, Demosth. Stud. 2, p. 
46 syq., and in Stud. ab. att. Staatsrecht u. Urkundenwesen, 179 sqq., I think I 
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It was probably not usual to adopt the zpoBovAevpa without dis- 
cussion except where minor details were in question; for we may 
assume as certain that the Probouleuma was voted upon section 
by section.! 

If it was resolved by the Procheirotonia to discuss a clause of 
the mpoBovAevya, the herald put the question to the meeting, “ Who 
wishes to speak?”’ According to a law of Solon, a senior member 
had precedence over his juniors, but that custom seems to have 
been soon abandoned.? Whoever obtained leave to speak put on 
a wreath before beginning to address the meeting.’ It was usual 


have refuted in the Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 1879, p.225 sqq. To Hartel’s rejoinder 
in Wiener Stud., 1. 269 sqq., I have replied in the Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 1880, p. 
529 sqq. A detailed refutation from the inscriptions is given in the work 
of Miller, de decretts att. questiones epigraphice. Breslau, 1885. Héck, in the 
same Jahrb., 801 sqq., agrees with me in the rejection of Hartel’s hy pothesis, 
but thinks that we may infer from Aschin.in Tim. 28 that the wpoxe- 
porovla, meant preliminary questions wepl lepdy xal édclwy and on foreign 
affairs, which in urgent cases preceded the proper business of the As- 
sembly. The opinion advanced by Bake, Schol. hypomnem., 4. 279 sqq., on 
the wpoxetporovla is also incorrect. Miller, in phil. Abhandl. far M. Hertz, p. 
189 3qq., attempts a new explanation based on Dem. 24, 11. sqq., and 
Zschin. in Tim. 23; but he has misunderstood the former passage, which 
deals (§ 14) with a ypadi wrapayduwy—compare § 15—and in the second is 
forced to change the position of xal era rai’ in order to make them serve 
his purpose. WhatI have said about this passage, th. 2388 sqq. and 530 . 
sqq., 1 still hold to be correct, and the statement in Harp. (particularly as 
the short notice in Arist. gives us no help) must be considered authoritative 
until an inscription proves it erroneous. 

1 For instance, the introduction of foreign ambassadors moved in a 
Probouleuma would usually be agreed to at once by wpoyeporovla, whilst 
the policy recommended by the Council would be considered and voted 
upon after the introduction of the ambassadors. Cf. C.LA., IT. 49. 50. 54. 55. 

2 Aschin. in Tim. 23. In Arist., Ach., 45; Thesm.,879; Ecc., 180; Dem. 18, 
170, the formula is simply: ris dyopevew BovAerac; according to the law of 
Solon: rls d-yopevew BovrXerat rav Urép revrijxovra Ern yeyovsrwy Kal wadw év péper 
Trav dd\A\wy "APnvaiwy. See Aschin., loc, cit., and in Ctes. 4, where also, § 1 sqq., 
the discontinuance of this custom is shown. 

3 Arist., Thesm., 380. Eccl., 181. 148. 168. To Jdoxtuaclay erayyéAdA\cw 
(schin. in Tim. 82) or éwayyeNav érayyé\\ew (81) against the speaker, 
when some member of the Ecclesia declared that the speaker had been 
guilty of a misdemeanour which was punishable with Atimia, did not force 
him to resume his seat. It was only afterwards and in a heliastic court 
that the justice of the accusation was determined. See Lipsius in Meier,? 
248 sqq., where the difference between the fvdeés and the érayyeAla is also 
discussed. Certain cases in which this éwayyeNa was admissible are given 
by schin., ibid., 27 sqq. Poll. 8,45. The punishment was atimia: Poll., 
Dem. 19, 284. | 
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perhaps for the man who had moved the zpoBovAcuua in the Council 
to defend it in the Ecclesia.1 Any citizen present in the Ecclesia 
might propose amendments to the Probouleuma; if adopted, the 
amendments were appended to the Probouleuma when written out 
as a psephisma. He might also formulate his views in a new 
resolution based on the Probouleuma, and propose that for the 
acceptance of the Ecclesia.” 

Similarly any member might oppose the Probouleuma and move 
its rejection, or move in place of it a different resolution ; such a 
counter resolution could be adopted by the Ecclesia without con- 
travening the Jaw mentioned above, since a Probouleuma on the 
same subject, though to a different effect, had come before the 
Ecclesia.* This is manifest from the second form of zpoBovAeupa, 
where the Council called on the Ecclesia to formulate its own 
view; for in such cases the Council was considered to have given 
its advice though it had made no substantive proposition. 

It was also permissible fora private citizen in the Ecclesia to 
take the initiative in the consideration of some matter by bringing 
in a motion asking the Council to pronounce an opinion upon it. 
The course adopted in such a case, supposing the Ecclesia declared 
itself for the motion, was to direct the Counoil to submit to the 
popular assembly a zpoBovAevpa on the subject.4 The Council 


' In the psephisms he is designated by 6 deta elwev. 

2 In the psephisms the formula for the first kind of amendments is 
6 dewa elwev* ra pév AdN\a xabdwep ry BovAy or xadwep 6 deiva, then follows the 
amendment. Cf. C.I.A., I. 88, 11.88, 186 ; 86, 881. A collection of inscrr. of 
this class in Hartel 221 sqq. See however Miller 42 sqq. An instance of a 
new resolution based on the Probouleuma is found in the inscr. in the 
Mitth, d. dtsch. etc., 8, 211/2, compared with 218. See Kohler, 214/35. 

® This follows from Xen., Hell., 7,1, 1-14 on which passage I agree with 
Schdmann, de comit., 98; Leop. Schmidt, de auctorit. rpoBovdevuaros tn rep. 
Ath., Ind. lect. Marburg, 1876/7, p. 6, as against Hartel in commentat. phil. 
tn honor. Mommsent, 520/1. 

4 Kohler in Herm. 5, 18 sqq. Hartel 183 sqq., where the inscriptions 
relating tothis point are collected. The formula in such a psephisma runs 
somewhat as follows: 5¢55xGat or éyngloba rep Sjup wpoBovredcacay rh» Boudhy 
éfeveyxeiy és Tov Siuov wepl, and then follows the matter on which the Ecclesia 
desired a Probouleuma. C.LA., II. 76. 98. 126. 826. Im the case of 
Heracleides of Salamis—see Mitth., 8, 211 sqq.—it was proposed in the 
Ecclesia by Telemachos of Acharnae: éfngicdar rye djuy, Thy BovdrAry 
awpoBovrevcacay cteveyxety els Thy wpwrny éxxAnolay wepl ‘Hpaxdeldou, xaddre €v'p7- 
cera dy Te Svvnrat dyabdy wapd rod Siuov rod 'AOnvaiwy. Then Kephisodotos 
in the Boule moves the necessary Probouleuma, and on the basis of this 
Telemachos proposes in a subsequent Ecclesia the final psephism. A 
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then carried out this order either by sending to the Kcclesia a 
Probouleuma with definite proposals, or by simply submitting the 
matter to its consideration by a formal wpoBovAeuua, leaving the 
speakers in the Ecclesia to move what they chose. A second 
way for a private citizen to gain leave to propose resolutions was 
to petition the Council to allow him to speak in the Ecclesia on a 
certain subject ; in other words, to give that subject a place in the 
agenda of the Ecclesia.! 

All motions submitted to the Ecclesia, whether amendments to 
a mpoBovAevwa or independent proposals, were formulated by the 
mover in writing and handed to the president or to his secretary, 
or else proposed by word of mouth and afterwards put in writing 
with the assistance of the secretary.? 

Administrative measures requiring popular sanction were fre- 
quently proposed in the first instance by those bodies of officials 
to whose department they belonged, and then were brought by the 
Council before the Ecclesia in the ordinary course of business.® 


similar procedure must be assumed for the resolution in honour of Pytheas, 
838 e.c., beginning fdoger r@ Shuy, where we find: Xacpwvldns Avcavlov Prveds 
elxev’ repl dy 6 Sjuos wpocérater Ty BovdAy xpoBovrercacay éteveyxew wepl Ivdéou, 
Kaddre rinOhoeras bwd Tod Shuov, rUxy ayady 5edbx Oat rep Shy x. 7. d.: "Ed. dpyx., 
1889, pp. 15/6. 

1 That ordinary private citizens had the right of bringing forward 
motions in the Ecclesia appears also in Xen., Mem., 8,6. Glaucon is not 
yet 20 years of age, and therefore cannot think of obtaining the Bovdela: 
and when, in spite of this, he endeavours wpocraredew ris wédews and makes 
speeches in the Ecclesia (§ 1) we can only suppose that he is making inde- 
pendent motions in the Ecclesia. The same follows from 8, 7, where 
Socrates advises Charmides to turn his political activities to the Ecclesia 
(see § 6), and also from the context in Plat., Protagor., 8319p. The second 
way for a private citizen to obtain the opportunity of proposing a motion 
in the Ecclesia we learn from Isocr. 7, 1. 15. The technical expression 
seems to have been rhv wrpbcodov droypdger Oat. 

2 For the first alternative see Aschin., F.Z., 68. 88, for the second Arist., 
Thesm., 432. Ido not think it probable that there was in Athens in the 
fifth century a committee of cvyypadeis, annually elected, to draw up docu- 
ments, whom the Council and people employed under certain circumstances 
to put resolutions in writing, as Sauppe assumes in the Ind. schol. Goett., 
1880/1, p. 10, on the ground of some inscriptions, viz., C.I.A., I. 58, IV. 22a, 
in which Foucart in Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, 1880, p. 251, 
restores (rdde ol xouvyypadiis x)oureypa(yar), and ’AdHy. 8, 405 sqq.—Jnd. schol. 
Goett., 1880/1, p. 3. 

8 C.LA., IL. 439: Pour eu Bovdevrnply civcdyros orpar(yyar) wapayyeA\dvrwv 
cal awd Boudjjs éxxAnala (xupla) ev rp Oedrpy—yvwun orparyyoy: Bull. 12, 142, 
no. 8. -yrwpn Tov ouvypadéwy: C.LA., I. 58. rdde of tvyypadis tvyéypayar : 
C.LA., IV. 220. 27b.  -yrapn Krecodgpou xal cuvrpurdvewy: ‘Apx. deAriov, 1889, 
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If a motion were not of a purely political character, and technical 
questions had to be considered, the Ecclesia heard the opinion of 
experts, and, if the motion fell within the province of any board 
of magistrates, the latter were also called upon to give their opinion.! 

If no one had any further wish to discuss the motion before the 
Ecclesia, the voting took place. The president might refuse to 
put the question, if he considered the motion under discussion 
illegal.2 The presidents could, however, be made answerable for 
refusing to proceed with the voting, by an @&deass.2 The voting 
regularly took place by yeiporovia, z.e., by show of hands. The 
president through the herald first asked those who were in favour 
of the motion to hold up their hands, and then those who were 
against it. A count probably only took place when the voting 
was close. A second but more unusual form of voting was by 
ballot ; this was employed in the full assemblies, 7.c. at the Ostra- 
kismos, in granting citizenship and adea, and occasionally in 
other extraordinary cases.5 In this case two urns were placed, 
either for each tribe or for the whole Ecclesia, the one for the 
ayes, the other for the noes. After the voting had taken place, 
the president announced the result and dismissed the meeting by 
means of the herald, if there was no other business.” 

The psephism of the Ecclesia was deposited in the State 
archives in the Metroon; and besides this, in case further pub- 
licity seemed desirable, it was inscribed on a stele, construction 
placed usually on the Acropolis. In this case the °f Decrees. 
psephism contained a special order that this should be done, as 
also that the cost of the erection of the stele should be charged to 


p. 25. Proposal of a single Strategos: C.I.A., IV. 6la. 1.26 sqq. Bull. 18. 
154. Dittenberger, Syll., 79. CO.LA., II. 489. 481. Cf. Kohler in Herm., 2, 
, 826. Swoboda, die griech. Volksbeschlasse, 34. 

1 Plato, Protagor., 8198. schin. tn Tim. 81. See Hartel 242/38. 

* See for the Prytanes: Plat., Gorg., 473 x. Apol.,828. Xen., Mem., 1, 
1, 18; 4, 4, 2: for the Proedroi, schin., F.L., 84. 

3 This seems to follow from Plat., Ayol., 328. Cf. the law in Dem. 24, 
22. 
4 A meeting dismissed without a division taking place: rére yap dye hy 
xal ras xetpas obx ay kadewpwy: Xen., Hell., 1,7, 7. The method of voting is 
given in Phot. =Suid., carexecporéyncay. Compare Dem. 24, 20. 

5 Plut., Arist., 7. (Dem.) 59, 89.90. Dem. 24, 45/6. 

6 (Dem.) 59, 90, speaks in general terms of xadloxo.. Two urns for each 
tribe according to Xen., Hell., 1, 7, 9. 

7 schin. in Ctes.8. The herald says in Arist., Ach., 178: ol yap rpurd- 


vets NUovoe Thy ExkAnolay. 
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the State treasury.! The psephisms thus engraved and set up 
contain two parts, the preface and the decree proper. The form 
of the first underwent various changes in the course of time. The 
fullest formule of the time before Eucleides contain the names of 
the Archon and the Secretary to the Council, the formula of 
sanction (éS0fev ry BovdAj xai ro Sy), [the names of the dvAy 
mpuravevovca, the president of the Ecclesia, and the mover; we do 
not, however, find all these particulars in all inscriptions. After 
Eucleides this old formula was gradually remodelled and brought 
more into accord with the style of the age, and new matter was 
added in order to state with greater precision the date of the 
decree and the class of decrees to which it belonged. These addi- 
tions were introduced gradually, and consisted of the day of the 
Prytany and of the month on which the Ecclesia had taken place, 
the character of the meeting and the place of meeting, and some- 
times, at a later period, the subject of the resolution? The 
sanction-formula appears in the inscriptions after Eucleides in 
the two forms éofev 77 BovAy xai rw Syuy and éofev rg Sypw. The 
first form is usually connected with the above-mentioned formula 
of the rpoBovAevpa, which made definite proposals, but also appears 
without it; in the second form this formula is sometimes found, 
but is more frequently absent. The resolutions which we find 
recorded by inscriptions are accordingly to be distinguished in 
this way :—not only the resolutions with the sanction-formula 
édogev TH BovAy cairo Syuw without the probouleuma-formula, but 
also those documents supplied with the sanction-formule éofgev 
TH BovAy cat rad Sypw and é&ofev ro Syyw, both in connexion with 
the probouleuma-formula, are all alike based on probouleumata 


1 For the management of the archives see Boeckh, Kl. Schr., 4, 298 sq. 
C. Curtius, d. Metroon, p. 15 sqq. Hartel, Stud. ab. att. Staatsr. u. Urkun- 
denw., 52 sqq. Wachsmuth, 2, 1, 827 sqq. According to Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf in Phil. Unters., vol. i. p. 205, the Metroon was not used for 
the archives before the second half of the fourth century, but this view is 
rightly rejected by Wachsmuth 2, 1, 826, 1. 848/4. Phot., unrpqor* 7d lepdy 
THs pynrpds Tov Oedy, dv @ ypdupara Snuboia cal of vduo. Dem. 19, 129: arn’ 
Uméep pev THs eEwuoolas ev Tols Kowoils Tois tmerépas yodpuaow ev TY unTpYy TalT’ 
ariv, ep’ ols 6 Snudowos réraxra, eal Wigiona Avrixpus wepl rovrouv rod dyduaros 
yéyparra:. Contents of the archives: Wachsmuth 884 seq. Not all decrees 
engraved and erected: Hartel., 149 sqq. Meaning of this erection of the 
decrees on the Acropolis: Hartel 156/7. For the assignment of money to 
pay for the stele, and on the scale of charges see Hartel 129 sqq. 

* An exhaustive account of the matter of which these preface-formuls 
consisted is given by Hartel p. 4 sqq. 
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with definite proposals; on the other hand, the decrees charac- 
terized simply by éogev r@ Sypw are framed after a merely formal 
opinion of the Council.! 

The sovereignty of the Athenian people, which finds expression 
in the psephisms of the Ecclesia, was limited by law. This is 
plainly shown by the use made of the ypady rapavopwv,  ypadr 
which was considered a safeguard of the democratic T#pavépev. 
constitution, because by means of it unconstitutional resolutions 
could be impugned.* This ypady wapavépwv, which any Athenian 
was at liberty to bring, was permissible against every resolution 
of the people and against every law not passed with the proper 
legal forms. Notice that such an indictment would be laid 
against a psephism was given by oath either before or after the 
vote was taken in the Ecclesia, and this oath called by the same 
name as the application for adjournment in an ordinary lawsuit, 
trwpooia, resulted in the suspension of the psephism until the 
matter had been decided in a heliastic court.2 At the trial the 
plaintiff had to prove that the resolution in question was in con- 
travention of some existing law.‘ To prove this, he wrote out the 


1 In Plat., Phedr., 258, we find: &&oté wrod gnot ry Bovrlg 4 re shuy 4 
dugorépas. The differences in the sanction-formula of the Attic decrees 
were first pointed out by Hartel 598sq. I have followed him in the text, 
with the alterations suggested by Miller, 14 sqq. 

2 See Dem. 24, 154. Thuc. 8,67. Arist. 29,4. Holm, griech. Gesch., 2, 
234, points out, with good reason, that the responsibility of the mover was 
a check upon frivolous motions. 

3 Poll. 8, 56: Urwpocla 3é éoriw, Sray ris } Phdicopa  vbpow ypadévra 
ypaynrat ws dveriridecoy’ rotro yap vUroudcacba Aéyouor. Kal ovx fy mera Thy 
Urwuoclay 7d ypadér, woly xpOjvat, xiptov. Poll. 8,44. For the request for 
delay in ordinary suits see Harp., vxwuocla. For this action see Sché- 
mann, de comit., 159 sqq., 272 sqq. Meier? 428 sqq. According to Hartel, 
Stud. ab. att. Staater. u. Urkundenw., 251 sqq., notice of the ypagh rapayduwr 
had to be made between the first and second readings which he supposes. 
But such a conclusion does not follow from the authorities quoted by 
Hartel. The words in (Dem.) 26, 8, rather indicate a definite decision of 
the Ecclesia, after which the ypa¢h wrapayéuwy was entered. I believe it 
unnecessary to assume with Madvig, Al. Schr., 879, that in cases of admini- 
strative resolutions of the people, which were to be carried out as soon as 
possible, the suspensory power of the ypad¢? rapayéuwy was limited by law, 
since we may be sure that in practice no one would dare to enter a ypagh 
in such a case. A ypad} rapayduwy before the voting of the Ecclesia: Xen. 
1, 7, 12, after it: (Dem.) 59, 4. 5. 

* Thus e.g. if a psephism had been passed without a Probouleuma: Arist. 
45,4. With reference to Dem. 23, 100. 101, we must admit with Madvig, 
tbid., 878 sqq., that the inexpedience of a proposed psephisma or law was in 
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proposed psephisma and the laws it contravened on a wooden 
tablet side by side, and submitted it to the Thesmothetai, who 
then had to bring the case before a heliastic Court. In the trial 
the plaintiff spoke first and was followed by the defendant. If 
the verdict went against the latter, the resolution, to which objec- 
tion had been made, was definitively set aside ; and then, as the 
ypapy Tapavopwv was & ypady) TiuyTos, & new trial ensued to fix the 
penalty. This was either a fine, or (but most probably only in 
extraordinary vases) a sentence of death. The proposer of a 
resolution was responsible for it only for a year. After the ex- 
piration of that time, only the psephism or law could be attacked, 
not its proposer.2, Whoever had been condemned three times on 
& ypady rapavouwy incurred a partial atimia; he lost the right of 
proposing motions in the Kcclesia.® 

As already mentioned, the psephisms had to keep within the 
existing laws; hence, as a natural consequence, the Ecclesia had 
its share in the proceedings preliminary to legislation, but not in 
legislation itself. The method of legislation in the 4th century 


itself no reason for its being proceeded against by a ypadh rapayduwv. The 
fact that in such speeches as we possess delivered in these cases, the in- 
juriousness of the motion under discussion is not infrequently dwelt upon, 
is perfectly explicable if we consider that this would influence the judg- 
ment of the court. If in the Leptines the injuriousness of the law is 
insisted upon almost exclusively, we can explain the fact by the considera- 
tion that Phormio had already dealt with its illegality. See Lipsius in 
Bursian’s Jahresber., 1878, pp. 8318/4. Poll. 8, 44 is explained by the stress 
laid by the orators on the inexpediency of the law in question in each case. 

1 For the form of procedure see Aéschin. tn Ctes. 197 sqq. The Thes- 
mothetai as elcaywyeis: Poll. 8,87. Hypereid., Huxentpp., xxi. 27. Dem. 
20, 98/9, as the causa Leptinea is a ypagh rapaydumv. Schdmann, op. ac., 
1, 287 sqq. Sentence of death: Dem. 24, 208. Fines: 10 talents, Dem. 21, 
182. (Dem.) 58, 43. 15 talents, (Dem.) 59,6. 100 talents: Mschin., F.Z., 
14, Valeton in Mnemosyne, 1887, p. 44 sqq., is certainly right in emending 
étaxiox:Mos into él cal xiAlos in Andoc., de Myst., 17, where it is said of 
the ypadh wrapayduwv of the father of Andocides against Speusippos: xal 
qywvicaro év éfaxtoxiAlos ’AOnvalwy xal perédaBe dixacrav tocovrww ovdé duaxoolas 
Yidous 6 Tereborwwos. The perédrgaBe dixacrav rocotruw ove Siaxoclas yigous 
corresponds to the formula 7d wéurroy pépos ray Wipwy ob peradauBdrver : 
fEschin., F. L., 14, or more briefly rd pépos trav Yigdury 6 diwxwy odk fraBev : 
Dem. 18, 108. 

* Dem. 20, 144: €&\Oov ol xpdvor cal vuvi wept adrod rot véuou was dorw 6 
Néyos, rovTW 3’ ovdels dare xivdvv0s. In the argument to Dem. 20, p. 453, it 
SRys: vouos yap hy rév ypdyarra vigov  Yidioua perd emavrdv u7 elvar UrevOu- 
vor, 

3 Diod. 18, 18: Rv yap rpls HAwKws wapavduwy Kal 3d rolro -yeyouws. Arios Kal 
Kwvdpevos rd THY vopw cupBovrevew. Athen, 10, 451 A. 
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was as follows.1 On the eleventh of Hecatombaion in each 
year, at the meeting of the Ecclesia regularly held on 
that day, an Epicheirotonia of the laws took place, 
i.e., after a debate, a vote on the several classes of laws was taken 
as to whether they were satisfactory as they stood, or whether 
this or that class of laws appeared to need improvement. If the 
Kcclesia pronounced in favour of the latter alternative, any private 
citizen was at liberty to put up a notice of amendments to the 
laws under revision, in front of the statues of the Eponymoi, that 
all might see. A copy of his amendments had to be given to the 
secretary to the Council, and he had to read them out in the next 
Ecclesia. At the fourth ordinary assembly in the Prytany a 
resolution was passed as to the choice of Nomothetai (who were 
selected from the heliasts), the number of Nomothetai to be nomin- 
ated, the amount of their fees, and the duration of their powers. 
At the same time the meeting chose 5 cvmyopa to defend the laws 
under revision before the Nomothetai.? 


Legislation. 


1 The forms of Nomothesia have been repeatedly discussed: e.g., by 
Schomann, de Comit., 248 sqq., op. ac., 1, 247 sqq., in criticism of the confused 
account of Bake ‘in Schol. hypomnem., 4, 1 sqq., who took up the question 
again, tb., 5. 286 sqq. Westermann, Abh. d. Sdchs. Ges. d. W.,2. Schifer, 
Demosth., 1', 887. Kohler, Urk. u. Unters. 2. Gesch. d. del.-alt. Bundes, 65 sqq. 
Frinkel 24 sqq. Hoffler, de Nomothesia att. Kieler Dias., 1877. Neubauer, ab. d. 
Anwend. der ypag¢h rapaydywv bet d. Ath. 2. Abschaff.v.Gesetzen. Pr. v. Marburg 
(Steiermark) 1880. Lastly, R. Schoell in Ber. d. layr. Ak., 1886, p. 88 sqq., 
to whom belongs the credit of having proved the genuineness of the laws 
quoted in the Timocrates (Dem. 24, 20 sqq., 38) as against Westermann, 
sbid., 7 sqq., 47 sqq. I have followed him in the main in this edition. But 
it seems that the method of legislation described in the text only dates 
from the fourth century. At least Pericles answers the question of Alci- 
biades in Xen., Mem., 1, 2, 42: rl éorc vduos; with the words rdvres yap otros 
popor eloly, ods rd eAHO0s cuveAOdy Kal Soxcudoay Eypawye, ppatoy & re det woretv xal & 
#4, an answer which is not in accordance with the Nomothesia in vogue in 
the fourth century. 

*See the law in Dem. 24, 20-28, which is confirmed by the statements of 
the orator, §§ 18. 25. 26. 47. 48. Cf. Dem. 20, 94. Cf. Schoell, +5., 84 sqq. 
Ti redevralay raw rpwwy éxxrAnow» (§ 21), for which Dem. § 25 puts rip 
rplrny éxxd\nolay, I consider with Schoell 101, and against Ad. Schmidt, 
 Handb, d. griech. Chronol., 859/60, as the third after the first, ¢.¢., the fourth 
ordinary meeting of the Prytany, as four ordinary meetings in every 
Prytany are spoken of by Arist. 48, 4 sqq. 1,000 Nomothetai in Poll. 8, 101, 
who, however, seems to have derived this statement, as Schoell 102 justly 
assumes, from the 1,001 Nomothetai in Dem. 24, 27; 500 in the psephism of 
Tisamenos in Andoc., de Myst.,64. Schdmann, de Comit., 257, had already 
held that the number varied. 
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After the Nomothetai had been appointed from among the 
heliasts by the Prytanes of the Council, the zpcedpoc chosen by 
lot from the members of the Council for the conduct of the pro- 
ceedings of the Nomothetai, and presided over by their émorarys, 
brought before the Nomothetai the laws proposed for revision, the 
amendments proposed, and also probably an opinion of the Coun- 
cil’s upon them. They first heard the arguments of the advo- 
cates, who had been nominated to defend the existing laws, and 
those of the proposers of amendments, and then took a vote as to 
whether the law was to be retained as it stood. If the decision 
. Was against this, a second vote was taken to decide whether the 
amendment was to be accepted as law. It depended on the 
decision. of the Nomothetai whether the old law was confirmed or 
the proposed amendment substituted for it.1 Against every law 
thus enacted a ypad7 wapavozwy was admissible, in case the new 
law seemed to be prejudicial to the interests of the Athenian people 
or to contravene other legal enactments. This ypady rapavopwv 
was likewise admissible if an attempt was made to pass a law 
without observing the method of legislation just described.? 

Distinct from this procedure for the enactment of laws was the 
revision of existing laws which devolved upon the Thesmothetai. 
They had annually to examine the existing laws, to ascertain 

1 Compare Schoell 111 sqq. That the Prytanes of the Council appointed 
the Nomothetai is proved by the psephism in Dem. 24, 27, the genuineness 
of which is discussed by Schoell 119 sqq. The expression too in schin. 
an Cles. 40: rwv 52 xpurdvewy drodévrwy rois vouobéras dvypnt’ ay 6 Erepos Tw 
yéuwv, which has reference to the revision of the laws by the Thesmothetai, 
seems to confirm this. For the participation of the Council compare the 
psephism just quoted, and (Xen.) de rep. Ath., 8,2; and for the extraor- 
dinary revision of the laws in s.c. 408, the psephism of Tisamenos in 
Andoc., de Myst., 84. For the proceedings before the Nomothetai see the law 
in Dem. 24, 88, with which cf. Dem. 20, 89. 93; 24, 84. Ol wpbedpu xa 6 
émcordrys Twy vouoOerwr iD an inscription inimediately after s.c. 850, C.I.A., 
II. 115 b., to which there has now been added a psephism of 835 n.c. in 
"Ed. dpx., 1885, p. 181=Herm. 24, 186 sqq. In this psephism too mwpdsedpa of 
the Nomothetai are mentioned. Schoell 115 sqq. adds as a third piece of 
evidence schin. in Ctes. 39, where, striking out the bracketed rg dfuy, he 
reads: rovs 5¢ xpurdves worety éxxdAnolay éxvypdyavras vouobéras, row dé émiordrny 
Tuw wpotdpwv diaxeporoviay SSéva (rw Shuy). That these wpdedpo with their 
émrdrys are to be taken to be members of the Council, seems to me now, 
considering Schoell’s arguments, the most probable view. 

2 Compare Schoell, 188 sqq. The law about the ypadh rapayduwv in Dem. 
24, 33, with which should be compared the remarks of the orator, §§ 61. 68. 
108. Poll. 8,87. Tpaph wapavduwr in case of illegality in the method of 
legislation: Dem. 24, 18, 108. 
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whether there were laws contradicting one another or which had 
become obsolete, or whether there were several laws deciding the 
same point in different ways. If the Thesmothetai in the course 
of their revision found such anomalies, they posted up these laws 
on a board before the statues of the Eponymoi, and had a meeting 
of the Ecclesia summoned by the Prytanes to decide on the appoint- 
ment of Nomothetai. The subsequent procedure was doubtless 


the same as that above described.' 

The judicial functions of the Ecclesia were limited to two cases, 
the zpoBory and the cicayyeAia. The zpoBodAy was a criminal 
information brought before the Ecclesia.? This zpoBoAy 
was, according to our authorities, admissible at the mesront: 
xupta, éxxAnoia of each Prytany against Sycophantai, and those who 
had not kept their promises to the people, and also, probably, at all 
meetings, against those who were not well-disposed to the people 
or who had caused disturbance at the festivals in any way.® 


1 For the course followed in revising the laws cf. Aéschin. tn Cles. 38-40. 
‘A concise account is cohtained in the words: xd» rt rowodroy evploxwow, 
dvayeypadéras év cavlow éxriOévar xedever rpbaber Tov éxwytuwy, Tods 3é rpurdves 
woety éxxAnolay éxvypayavras vouobéras, tiv 0 éxurrdrny Tov wpotdpwy dia- 
xetporoviay diddvae rey Shuw cal rods pev dvatpety THY vduwy, Tos S¢ xaradelrew, 
Srws dy els 7 vduos kal uh wrelovs wept éxaorns rpdtews. It seems to me, there- 
fore, immaterial whether we strike out 7@ 8yyy after d:33va, as Schoell 
proposes, and supply in thought after vouodéras: “after the Ecclesia has 
resolved upon the appointment of Nomothetai and that body has been 
constituted,” or whether rdv 3 éxcordrny raw wpoddpwr Scaxecporoviay Siddvar rep 
djuy is understood as relating to the decision of the assembly about the 
appointment of the Nomothetai, and the proceedings before the latter are 
meant by the words xal rovs pew dvatpety roy véuwy, Tos d¢ xaradelrev. That 
the proceedings were the same as for legislation is evident from § 40. 

2 Harp. rpofodds=Suid. s.v.: 4 xpoBor\} rodvoua yéyover awd ro xpoBddrcoOal 
Twa ddixeiy. In Lex. Seguer. 288, 18 it is thus defined: rd wapdyew els rip 
éxxAnolay rov BouNsuevoy xal dropalvew ws Hdixnoev, ef Tis Soxoln ddtKetv. 

® Poll. 8, 46: rpoBory 82 Hy KAfjors els Slxqv xara Tay Kaxbyws wpds Toy Sijuoy 
Siaxecuévwy. mwpoBodal &’ éyivoyro rou Sipov yngicapevov cal Tay evvoucradrwr TH 
wodea, ws Auoias €v TH Kard Oceogdoriou repl dudoty Néywv. wpoBodal dé Foay xal 
al rijs ouxodayrlas ypadal. Avolas év ry wpds ‘Iwwoxpdrny alxias. éylvovro de 
xal wepl ruw étuBpodvrww 4 doeByoayruw wept ras dopras, ws % Kard Medlou 
wpoBod}. Arist. 48, 5 gives among the agenda for the xupla éxxAnola (for 
the xpofod} can hardly have been limited to that in the sixth Prytany): 
cal guxodavruw wpoBodas ray AOnvalwy xal Trav perolkwy pexpe Tp éxarépwr 
xd[y re]s brooxdpevds Te nH rochoy Ty Shuy. The xpofory was employed against 
offences at the Dionysia and af the Mysteries, and against Sycophantia 
also according to Lex. Seguer. 288, 20; this is also testified by Dem. 21, 9. 
11, 175. Zéschin. F. L., 145. Isocr. 15, 814. A wpofodh against officials is 
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The procedure at the zpoBoA7 was as follows. After the criminal 
information had been brought before the Ecclesia, the accused 
defended himself, and in this he was assisted by his friends. 
Thereupon the Ecclesia voted by show of hands on the guilt of the 
accused. If the vote went against him, it served as a moral 
judgment in favour of the accuser, who could either rest satisfied 
with this decision of the Ecclesia, which involved no legal conse- 
quences, or might enter a regular lawsuit against the offender. 
In the latter case the suit, in which the Thesmothetai acted as 
eicaywyeis, came before a heliastic court, which, however, was not 
bound by the vote of the assembly. 

The second case in which the Ecclesia exercised judicial func- 
tions was in what was called cicayyeXia.? This was similarly 
limited to a special class of offences. It was originally 
only admissible against serious and flagrant offences, 
requiring immediate condemnation, but not provided for specifi- 
cally by law.® It was not till later, perhaps at the revision of 


eoayyeA (a. 


mentioned by Harp. xaraxepororia: Lex. Segher. 268, 27 sqq., which 
Schdmann 229 sqq. limits to the regular Epicheirotonia of the officials ; 
probably the term wpofod} is in this case a vague expression of the 
grammarian’s. See Lipsius in Meier? 887. A wpoBodrh xara ray Snusora 
péradda vxopurréytwr in Lex. Cantabr. 667, under wpofodA}, should doubtless 
be regarded as a ¢dois. See Lipsius 840, no. 896. 

1 The procedure in @ wpofod}, a8 given in the text, follows from Dem. 21, 
1/2. 7.9. 206. Compare Schémann 227 sqq., and in Philolog., 2, 593 sqq., 
against Bake, who holds that a judicial condemnation was pronounced by 
the Ecclesia, while the law-court had only to determine the fine—see 
Schol. hypomnem., 1844, 31 sqq.—an opinion which K. Fr. Hermann accepted 
in his questiones de probole apud Athen., Ind. Schol. Goett., 1847/8, p. 9 sqq. 
Compare Meier? 835 sqq. Since the dicasts had the power of acquittal in 
the suit against Meidias—see Dem. 21, 97. 199. 204. 216. 218, 222—they can- 
not have been bound by the verdict of the Ecclesia, which had condemned 
Meidias; the case before them was therefore res integra. See too Frinkel 
87/88. The Thesmothetai as eloaywyeis: Arist. 59,2. Poll. 8, 87. 

? For the eloayyeNa see Schémann 180 sqq. Hager, quest. Hyperid., Diss. 
Leipzig, 1870, p. 47 sqq. Journal of Philol., 1872, p. 74. Bohm., de elc- 
ayyedlats ad comitia Ath. delatis, Diss. Halle, 1874. Frinkel 71 sqq. 
Lipsius in Meier * 812 sqq. 

8 See Hyper., Huxenspp., xix. 6 8qq.: ofrws vrép peyddwy ddunudrwy Kal 
wenpavaw al elcayyeNat tore Hoay. Harp. eloayyeNa=Suid. eloayyeNla, Art. 3: 
h pev your éwi Snpoclas ddixypact peyloroas Kal dvaBorhy mh exidexopuévors xal é¢’ 
ols phre dpxh xabéoryxe pire vbpo Kewrar Trois Apxouci, xa’ obs elodtovow.—Cf, 
Poll. 8, 51. Suid. eloayyeNa, Art. 2=Lex. Seguer. 244, 18 sqq. Lex. 
Cantabr. 667, in which the expression, dypag¢a dédiuxyuara, has been derived 
from the schools of rhetoric. 
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the laws under the Archon Eucleides, that the various cases in 
which the Eisangelia had hitherto been used were catalogued, and 
it was sanctioned for the future as the legal procedure for such 
cases, Without, however, completely excluding its application in 
other cases. It.was probably in the time of the orators that it 
became the custom to apply the Hisangelia in unimportant cases.! 
According to our authorities, Eisangelia was admissible against 
any one who made an attempt to overthrow the Athenian de- 
mocracy, or joined in a conspiracy to overthrow it, or who 
established a Hetairia, or betrayed a city, a ship, soldiers 
. or sailors, or who went to the enemy without being sent, 
or lived with them, or took the field with them, or who 
deceived the people by false promises, or, being an orator, 
allowed himself to be bribed to bring in a motion detrimental 
to the State. But Eisangelia was also permissible against 
those who had committed an offence at the dockyards, or 
had contravened the corn and harbour laws.? 

The Ejisangelia could be introduced either directly in the 
Ecclesia or before the Council.* The xipia éxxAnota of each Pry- 
tany was appointed for Kisangeliai, but this probably did not ex- 


1 Hyper., Euzxenipp., xix. 10 sqq., says, when submitting instances of the 
use of Eisangelia in his time: purl 3¢ 7d yryvdpevoy é» rp wédkec rdvu xarayé\ac- 
roy éorw, and then continues: dy ovdeu(la) djrou ray alri(d)» rotrwy older 
Kowwvet r@ eloayyeArcxy véuy. See Frinkel 78. That the vépos eloayyerrixds 
dates only from a time subsequent to the restoration of the democracy is 
justly held by Bohn, p. 82, and Frankel, p. 77. 

* The eloayyedrixds yduos, in Hyper., Kuxenipp., xxii. 18 sqq., xxiii. 2 sqq., 
which must be completed from Theophrast. ap. Poll. 8,52. Lex. Cantabr. 
667. (Dem.) 49, 67. Boeckh, Seeurk., xv. b, 151 sqq., p. 5440=C.1.A., 811, 
152 sqq.: elvac 3¢ wal elaayyeAlay atrav els rhu Bovdrty, xabdwep édy tis ddixg wrepl 
7a év rois vewplos. See also (Dem.) 47,41. An Eisangelia against the corn 
merchants is inferred by Hager, pp. 64/5 from Lys. 22, and against those 
who contravened the harbour laws, p. 98 sqq., from Dem. 84, 50. See also 
Lipsius, tbid., 319. The gradual growth of the several provisions of the 
eloayyeArixds wduos out of actual cases is particularly exemplified in the 
Eisangelia against Antiphon and his companions, who were arraigned 
wept wpodoclas (Pseudoplut., vit. Antiph., 26), whereas later, evidently in 
consequence of this case, the Eisangelia was admissible, cara ra» rpds rods 
wodeulous dvev rot weupOijvac dxedOdvrwy. I regard as an appendix to the 
law of Eisangelia the psephism in C.I.A., I]. 65, which again was passed 
in view of an actual case. The Council is to bring in a Probouleuma as 
to how those, in view of whose offence the psephism is passed, are to be 
punished. As this decree could have no retrospective effect, their trial 
had to be conducted under another section of the eloayyeArixds vdmos. 

5 Harp. eloayyeMa=Suid. eloayyeAla, Art. 8. 
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clude the right of introducing them at other meetings as well.) 
When an Eisangelia was submitted to the Ecclesia, the people, 
after hearing the plaintiff and defendant, decided first whether it 
was to be taken into consideration. If their decision was in the 
affirmative, the Kisangelia was referred to the Council, which was 
at the same time directed to submit to the Ecclesia a Probouleuma 
on the matter. Things took a similar course if the Kisangelia was 
brought before the Council; for that body could not decide such 
a matter itself, unless the penalty did not exceed the maximum 
fine within the competence of the Council, 500 drachmas. If it 
exceeded this sum, then the Hisangelia—provided that the Council 
did not at once refer it to a heliastic court—was taken to the 
Ecclesia, which decided whether it was to be accepted for trial or 
rejected at once, and in the former case the Council was then 
requested to draw up a Probouleuma on the subject.? This Pro- 
bouleuma of the Council proposed either that the Eisangelia 
should be decided in the Ecclesia, or that it should be referred to 
a heliastic court.5 If it were resolved that the Ecclesia should 
judge the Hisangelia, a special meeting was called, in which, after 
the accuser and accused had both been heard, the verdict was 
given by ballot. But even in case of the Eisangelia being 
referred to a-heliastic court, the Council or the Ecclesia, in the 
fifth century, determined beforehand by what penalty the defend- 
ant, if condemned, was to be punished; in the fourth centary the 


1 Arist. 43,4. Poll. 8,95. Harp. xupla éxxAnola. 

2 That the Council was empowered to refer the decision of an Eisangelia 

which had been submitted to it to a heliastic court, is seen from (Dem.) 
47, 48. See also the Probouleuma of the Council in Pseudoplut., vtt. Antiph., 
28 sqq. Cf. Heydemann, de senatu Athentensium, Diss. philol. Argentorat. 
sel. 4,167 sqq. For the proceedings in the Council see p. 281. Introduc- 
tion of the Eisangelia before the Ecclesia, by the Council is attested by 
Suid. eloayyedNa, Art. 2=Lex. Seguer. 244,18: eloayyeAla Se xuplws 4 wepi 
cawav xal Snpoclwy ddixnudrwv elcayoueryn Sian bd THY wpurdvewv. That in this © 
first Ecclesia it was not permissible to determine, without a Probouleuma 
on the subject, how the Eisangelia was to be actually decided, follows 
from the Hypothesis to (Dem.) 25, p. 767, see Schémann 207. 109. The first 
part of C.I.A., II. 65 is a psephism ordering the Council to introduce a Pro- 
bouleuma, with regard to the form of conducting an Eisangelia case. 

3 Frankel, ibtd., 78/9. Evidently Arist., Wasps, 590/1, refers to the 
Eisangelia: &re 5° 4 BovAh xw dipos, Stay xpiwar péya wpaypy’ drophoy,—e prjprorat 
rods ddixotvras rowot Scxacrais wapadojvar. Examples of decisions by the 
Ecclesia in Dem. 19, 81; 24, 184. (Dem.) 49,9. Lyc., Leocr., 117. 

4 Xen., Hell., 1, 7, 9. 
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provisions of the elcayyeArixds vépos were followed.! The heliastic 
court, which tried the Eisangelia, under the presidency of the 
Thesmothetai, consisted of 1,000 dicasts—after the government 
of Demetrios of Phaleron 1,500.2 The accuser was in early . 
times liable to no punishment, if the defendant were acquitted ; 
but later on, to prevent abuse of the Hisangelia, he was punished 
by the usual fine of 1,000 drachmas, if he failed to obtain the fifth 
part of the votes.$ : 

Ordinarily the resolutions of those Athenians who happened to 
be assembled in the Ecclesia were considered to express the will 
of the entire people. But there were cases where a Pull 
quorum of at least 6,000 Athenians was necessary. Assemblies. 
These full meetings of at least 6,000 Athenians were held in the 
market, and the place was divided, according to the number of the 
tribes, into 10 compartments, in each of which—as the voting had 
to be secret—there were two urns for the reception of the voting 
pebbles. Such a full meeting of the people was necessary for pass- 
ing certain Yydicpara én’ avdpi, t.e., for the granting of privileges 
as to which no resolution could legally be passed if there were not 
6,000 voters present. Such yydicpara én’ dvdpi in Athenian consti- 
tutional law included grants of adea, grants of citizenship, and the 
ostrakismos. 


1 Pseudoplut., vit. Antiph., 26: brov 3° a» xaraynglonras 7d dicacrhproy, wept 
avrod roeiy xara Tov wduor, bs xetrac wepl ra» wpoSbyrwr. Cf. Xen., Hell., 1, 7, 
20. 22, 

2 The Thesmothetai as eloaywyeis: Arist. 59,2. Pseudoplut., vit. Antiph., 
26. Poll. 8, 87/8 should be emended accordingly. For the number of 
Dicasts see Lex. Cantabr. 667, which makes Poll. 8, 53 clear. For the, voting 
see Lyc., Leocr., 146. 149. 

* Poll. 8,52. Lex. Cantabr. 677. When the speech of Hypereides for 
Lycophron was delivered, the plaintiff was still exempt from punishment, 
although the defendant was acquitted. See x.5sqqy. From Dem. 18, 2350 
it is evident that the plaintiff was liable to punishment in s.c. 880. See 
Lipsius, tbid., 829. Harp., eloayyeNa, it is true does not agree with this 
previous immunity of the plaintiff. 

‘ Valeton in Mnemosyne, 1887, p. 7 sqq., distinguishes, on the strength of 
Dem. 23, 218, between vépno: éw’ dvdpi and yndlopara éx’ dvdpi: the latter (with 
the exception of those mentioned in the text) were admissible, if they 
did not contravene the laws; »éduo éx’ dvdpt were altogether forbidden. 
The addition given in Andoc., de Myst., 87, limiting this prohibition—éay ud 
eLaxroxinlas Séty KpbBdny yngifouérns—is not confirmed by Andoc., 4b., 89. 
Dem. 23, 86. 218; 24, 18. 59. 188. (Dem.) 46, 12. 6,000 voters necessary for 
conferring ddea: Dem. 24, 46, for granting citizenship (Dem.) 59, 889—at 
the ostrakismos: Plut., Arist., 7. Philoch., fr., 796 in Miller, fr. hist. gr., 1, 
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Any one who intended to move the restitution of his rights fo a 
citizen that was atimos, or the cancelling of a State debtor’s 
liability or permission for him to make part payments, 
needed, we know, a grant of adea. A meeting of the 
assembly was regularly appointed in each Prytany for such busi- 
ness. Any one who wished to address the Ecclesia on such a matter 
deposited an olive branch on the altar in the Pnyx, or wherever 
else the Ecclesia was being held, and thus placed himself under 
divine protection, and in this way could state his case without 
fear of punishment. His motion in this Ecclesia would evidently 
be that he should receive permission to ask for a full assembly to 
vote on the question of adea for a motion he would subsequently 
propose. If this request was acceded to, the Council had to draw 


@ Sea. 


896. That 6,000 Athenians were regarded in Athenian constitutional law 
as identical with the whole body of Athenians, as Frinkel, 14 sqq., tries to 
prove, appears to me now rather questionable, since this assumption has 
practically no support except in Dem. 24, 46. 48. See also Valeton, tb., 40 
sqq. That the Agora was the meeting-place for the Ostrakismos we are 
expreasly told, and that it was the place of assembly for the granting of 
the citizenship we may infer from (Dem.) 59, 90, and for the ddea by 
analogy. See Wachsmuth 2, 1, 813/14. For the method of voting compare 
(Dem.) 59, 90; Plut., Arist., «bid.; Philoch., ébid., with which Xen., Hell., 1, 7, 
9, is to be compared. That 6,000 votes in all, not 6,000 affirmative voter, 
were necessary for ostracism, and similarly for the other yydicuara én’ dvdpl 
mentioned in the text, was first demonstrated by Lugebil., ab. d. Wesen u. 
hist. Bedeut. d. Ostr., 141 sqq. Valeton, tbid., 82 sqq., tries to reestablish 
the opposite theory. He thinks that, assuming the carrectness of Lugebil's 
views, the correct policy for the opponents of the motion would be to 
abstain from voting. But grants of &3ea and of citizenship were surely 
not matters of such importance that the citizens should reflect in the way 
that Valeton suggests, and for this reason absent themselves from the 
meeting, losing thereby in the fourth century their fee. In the case of 
ostracism, which was abrogated so early as 418, and which was originally 
directed against the Peisistratidai (Arist. 22, 8 sqq.), the law of Solon, that 
every one in the State must take one side or other in a stasis, was applicable. 
See Arist. 8,5. Thuc. 8, 72 is by no means to be limited to the time of the 
Four Hundred : xalro: ob rwrore AOnvalous dia Tas orparelas cal rh» Umrepbpron 
doxorlay és ovdey wpayua odrw péya édOciv Boudedoorras, dv @ wevraxioxiAlous 
tuvedOetv. Six thousand ayes would presuppose an attendance incompatible 
with the statement of Thucydides. See also Goldstaub, de ddeclas noltone et 
usu in ture publ. att., Breslau, 1890, 111 sqq. (Cf. Szanto, Bargerrecht, p. 408, 
1.; Lipsius, Ber. der sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. 1887, p.4ff.; Alb. Miller, © 
Bahnenaltert., 177 f. and 830 ff.; Ohmichen in Miller's Handb., 8, 196 ff.; 
- Buck in American Journ. of Arch., V.1, pp. 18 ff.; Reisch, Griech. Weih- 
geschenke, Wien, 1890, p. 63 ff.; Bodensterner, Comment. Philol. Monach. 1891, 
p. 88 ff.] 
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up a Probouleuma in accordance with the Assembly’s resolution, 
and to introduce it at the full assembly which was called by the 
Prytanes. If this Assembly definitely granted the adea for the 
motion, the Yydiopua ex’ avdpi was complete. The acceptance or 
rejection of the motion, for the introduction of which the adea had 
been necessary was then voted in an ordinary Ecclesia.! 

The second kind of Wydiopa én’ dvdpi, the granting of the citizen- 
ship, has already been discussed.® 

The third and politically the most important pypirpa en’ dvdpi 
was ostracism. It proceeded as follows :—*In the «vpia exxAynoia of 
the sixth, or in leap year the seventh, Prytany, a vote 
was taken whether ostracism should be adopted during sl al ot 
the current year. If the decision was in the affirmative, the 
Ostracophoria proper took place in a full assembly in the Agora.‘ 
In a part specially marked off for the purpose, the vote was taken 
by tribes, the men of each several tribe placing an earthenware 
tablet, on which they had written the name of the man they wished 
ostracised, in the urn of their division. The nine Archons and 
the Council superintended the voting. When it was finished, the 
first count was to see whether 6,000 votes had been cast. If this 
had not been done, then the vote was null and void. If, however, 
6,000 votes had been given, the man who had received most was 
proclaimed by the herald to be ostracised. He had then to leave 
the country within 10 days and remain in exile for 10 years, un- 
less it were specially resolved to recall him earlier; but he retained 
possession of his property. No ostracised citizen was permitted 


1 Arist. 48, 6: érépay 8 rats lkernplacs, év 3 Gels 6 Boudduevos Ixernplay [dxrép] 
dy ay BovAnrat xal ldlwy xal Snpoolwy diadéteras wpds Tov Siow. Poll. 8, 96: 7 de 
Sevrépa éxxdnala dyeiras rots Bovromévas, ixernplay Oepévots, \éyew ddeds wrepl re Tor 
l8lwy Kal rd» Snpoclww. The d3ea was, we know, necessary in the two cases 
mentioned in the text: Dem. 24, 46.47. Goldstaub, #., 10 sqq., makes it 
seem probable that it was also necessary for one who wished to move the 
recall of an ostracised citizen before the expiration of the legal term, or the 
recall of an exile, or a reprieve for a man condemned to death. 

2 Page 184 aqq. 

8 For the nature and historical importance of ostracism, see pp. 151/2 sqq. 

4 Arist. 48, 5: éxt 8 ris Exrns wpvraveias (i.¢., dy rp Kuplg) wpds rots elpnuévas 
xal rept ris dorpaxogoplas éx:xetporoviay Sidbacw, el Soxet raeiy f wh. From this 
comes Lex. Cantabr. 672, 18 sqq. Philoch., fr., 796, says: wpoxetporovet per 6 
Sjuos xpd ris dydéns wpuravelas, el Soxet 7d Sorpaxow eladépew. Ad. Schmidt, 
Handb. d. griech. Chronol., 259/60, explains these different marks of time 
by supposing that Philoch. takes into account leap year, in which the 
ostracophoria took place in the seventh Prytany. 
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during his exile to approach nearer to the borders of Attica than 
certain specified limits.! 
It is scarcely necessary to speak of the business dealt with by 
the Ecclesia. The Athenian Demos was the sovereign power in 
Business of the State, and therefore everything that the Council or 
the Ecclesia. the niawiviretes could not or would not settle was 
brought before the Ecclesia. This body, it is trae, was subject to 
the laws even in passing decrees, but still cases occurred not un- 
frequently, especially in the period of extreme democracy, in 
which the decrees of the Ecclesia were regarded as superior to the 
laws. During the 5th century it only happened once, and then 
in a meeting of the Ecclesia excited by passion, that the maxim— 
soon repented of by the Athenians—was asserted, that the Demos 
might do just as it chose: in the 4th century an orator formulated 
and stated the principle in the sentence: “The popular assembly 
has unlimited competence to carry out its own pleasure in all 
affairs of the State.” ? 7 


8. MiLirary MATrers. 


When the young Athenian on the completion of his 17th year 
was declared to be of age by enrolment in the Anfiapyixov ypappa- 
Military oath 7€0”, he went to the Temple of Aglauros and took his 


‘ and Freeman's oaths of allegiance as a soldier-and a citizen. He 


=e swore that he would not disgrace his arms nor 


desert his comrade in battle, but would fight for his country’s 


1 We obtain our information about the procedure at ostracism from a 
comparison of Philoch., ibid. (whom the Schol. to Arist., Equtt., 855, has 
made use of without mentioning his name), Plut., Arést., 7, Poll. 8, 19. 20, 
Et. M. 849.15. Philoch. is represented as stating that the 10 years of exile 
was lowered to 5; but this arose from the excerptor of the fragment mis- 
understanding a comparison made by Philoch. between Ostracism and the 
wevraerhs weraktouds of the Syracusans. Cf. Diod. 11,87. Arist. 22, 8: xal 
7d Aird» Gpioay rois darpaxcfouévors éxrds (80 we should read for évrds) T'eparorod 
kal SevAdalov xarocxety 4 driuovs elvac xaddwat. Cf. Philoch., ib., xaprodpevor 
rd éavroi ph éwtBalvorra évrds wépa ro? EvBolas dxpwrnplov. A fragment of 
potteny with the inscr. scratched upon it: MeyaxAfjs (Imwo)xpdrovus ' ANwwrexfGe 
(cf. Arist. 22, 5): C.LA., IV., 8, 569, p. 192; others with Edy Ouwwos Applppovos 
(Arist. 22, 6): IV., 8. 570. 671. 

* Cf. Aristot., Pol., p. 158, 82 sqq., Bekker. Arist. 41, 2 says of the 
Athenian constitution after Encleides : dwdyrwy yap alrds ablrév werolnxer 6 


| Ofjpos xbprov xal wdvra Siocxetras Yndlouacw Kal dixaornplos, éy ols 6 Siuds dor 6 


xparGv' xal yap al ris Bovis xploes els roy Siow AndéiOaow; Xen., Hell., 1, 7, 
12; (Dem.) 59, 88. On the business that was entirely managed by the 
Ecclesia see Schomenn, de comit., 281 ff. 
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shrines and leave his fatherland not feebler than he found it, but 
greater and mightier; that he would obey the orders of his com- 
manders; that he would keep the laws, not stand idly by if any one 
violated or disregarded them, but do his best to maintain them, 
and that he would hononr the shrines of his native land.! 

After taking this oath the Athenian youths, now called Epheboi, 
spent the next two years in a course of military training. In the 
first year they were instructed in the use of their wunitary 
weapons and served as guards at the various temples ‘ining. 
and in the Pireus. They were classified by Phylai, every Phyle 
being commanded by a cwdponorys, appointed in the following 
manner :—in each Phyle the fathers of the Epheboi of the current 
year nominated 38 men over forty years of age, and of these 3 one 
was elected by the entire burgess-body to act as cudponorys of 
that Phyle. The Epheboi of each tribe dined together at the 
expense of the State and were under the supervision of their 

cwhpoviorys. _The entire body of Epheboi were under the super- 
‘vision of a xoozyrys, elected from the entire burgess-body. They 
received gymnastic training from instructors elected by the people ; 
other teachers elected in the same way instructed them in hoplite- 
combat, archery, spear-throwing, and the use of artillery-engines. 
At the end of the first year the Epheboi were publicly inspected in 
the theatre, and every one who passed this test satisfactorily was 
presented by the State with a spear and shield. These two weapons 
together with a Petasos and a Chlamys formed their complete 
equipment.? 


1 Cf. Lyc., Leocr., 76; Dem. 19,:808. The form of oath is preserved in 
slightly different form in Stob., Flor., 48,48 and Poll. 8, 105. Cf. Ditten- 
berger, de ephebis att., p. 9; Dumont, essat sur l'éphébie Attique, 1, 9 ff; 
Hofmann, de iuris turandi ap. Athenienses formulis, p. 28 ff., Darmstadt 1886. 
A clause not contained in these versions is mentioned by Plut., Alcts., 15; 
Cic., de Rep., 3,9. Yet Cobet, nover lect., 228, is scarcely justified in doubt- 
ing the general authenticity of this oath. See also Grasberger, Erzieh. x. 
Unterr. im class. Alterth., 8, 29 ff. . 

2 Arist. 42, 2: éway 8¢ Soxiuacbdow ol EpnBor, cuvrAdeyévres ol warépes a’rar 
xara pudds dudcavres alpoiryra: rpeis ex ray pudterwy Taw Umep Terrapdxovra Ery 
yeyovérwr, obs ay ipyawrac Bedricrous elvac xal éwirndaordrovs éwiuedetobar Trav 
édhBuv, ex Se rovrww 6 Sipos Eva ris pudjs éxdorns xeporovet cwhpomorhy xal 
Koopirny éx rav B\\wr APnvalwy éxl wdvras, ovA\aBdrres 8" obra: rods éphBovs, 

wpairoy pev ra lepd. wepcAAOor, elr’ els Tletpatéa wopevovra: xal ppovpotcww ol ner rh» 
Mouvuxlay, ol 82 rh» 'Aarhy. xecpor[ovet] 82 wal racdorplBas adrois dvo xal didae- 
xddous, [oljreves dwropaxetv xal rogevew wal dxovrifew xal xarawdAryy ddrévar 
&ddoxovew. SlSwhe 3e xal els rpo[Ph} rois uey cwHpomorais Spaxphy a éxdorw, Toit 
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In the second year the Epheboi were acquainted with garrison 
duty and field service as wepiroAo.. During this time they formed 
the garrisons of the fortresses in Attica, patrolled the frontiers, 
and were exercised in marching, digging trenches, throwing up 
fortifications, and carrying out siege-works.! The supreme super- 


3° éphBas rérrapas dBodods éxdorys ra S¢ trav dudrerar roy atrod AauBdrwy 6 
owppomarhs Exacros d-yopdte: rd éwirhdeca waow els 7d Kowdv (cucacrover yap card 
uAds) cal roy Add\wy ewqeretrar wdyrwy., Kal rdv uev wpwrov énaurdv obrws bid- 
youat, roy 3’ Sorepov éxxAnolas éy ry Oedrpy yevopéyns dwodeactdpevae TY Shuy TA 
mwepl ras rdtes cal ANaBdrres dowlda xal Sdpu wapd rijs wédews wepiwodovo. Thy 
Xwpay’xal SarplBovow év rois Pudaxrnpioss. Ppoupoicor Se ra Bo Ern, xAapuvdas 
éxovres. This is the source of Harp., Suid., Phot., replxodos. On the cwdpor- 
ioral see further Lex. Seguer. 301, 7ff.; Phot.; Et. M.; (Plat.) Azioch., 867. 
Mention is made of a cwdpomorhs of the Kecropis elected by the people in 
834/38 B.c. : "Apy. deA7. 1889, pp. 11/12=Bull. 12, 257 ; another of the Pandionis 
803 s.c.: Bull. 12, 148/9= Ber. d. Berl. Ak., 1888, 247. After the beginning 
of the 8rd cent. the awdpoxcral no longer occur: Kohler in Mitth. 4, 828. 
On the cwoporcral see also Girard, ['éducation athénienne, 48 ff., Paris, 1889. 
The presentation of the shield and spear, after they passed their review, is - 
analogous to the xardsraos of the knights, and not to be taken in con- 
nexion with the presentation of a ravorNla to the sons of men who had 
fallen in war when they came of age (Aésch. tn Ctes. 154; Isocr. 8, 82; 
Plat., Menex., 249), as Boeckh, KJ. Schr., 4, 152, and Schaefer, Dem. u. 8. Zeit, 
8, 2, 83/4, suppose. This latter presentation perhaps referred to in (Xen.) 
de rep. Ath., 8,4, where we hear that the council épgavovds doxiudocar. See 
Dittenberger, p. 12; Heinrichs, d. Kriegsdienst bei d. Ath., p. 14., Progr. d. 
konigstidt. Realsch. in Berlin 1864. swéracos and x\aud’s worn by Epheboi: 
Philemon ap. Poll. 10, 164. See Grasberger, Erzieh.u. Unterr. im cl. Alterth., 
8, 42 ff. 

1 Cf. Aristot. quoted in previous note; Poll. 8, 105: wreplrodos. EpnBos wept- 
pecay Thy xwpay puddrrovres, Gowep Hon pederavres ra orpariwrixd ; Plat., Leg., 
6, 778: 7d 8 huérepoy Exc xpds rovros yéAwr’ dy Sixalws wduwroduy bddot, 7d Kar’ 
émauroy yey exréurew els Thy xwpay rods véous, TA wey oxayorras, Ta 5¢ radpev- 
covras, Ta 6¢ Kal 5d Tivwy olxodouhoewv elptovras rods wodepulous, ws 3h rdy Spwy 
THs XWpas obx édoovras éxiPalvey. AEsch., Fals. Leg., 167, who says he was 
weplrodos ris xwpas for two years, means by that no doubt his entire two years’ 
service as Ephebos. ¢poupodcs 8@ ra dé0 rn in Arist. is correct, for the 
Epheboi, even in their first year, dpovpotow. ol nev rh» Movrvylay, ol 82 rh» 
*Axriv. Patrol service of the weplrokn: Ken., de Vect., 4, 47; Aristoph., 
Birds, 1177. Garrison duty: Eupolis ap. Meineke, fr. com. gr., edit. min., 
p. 220, LVI. 2, 566: xat rods wepewddous dwiéy’ els ra ppodpia. Attic ppotpa 
Anaphlystos, Thoricos, Sunion, Rhamnus, Eleusis, Phyle, Aphidna: Xen., 
de Vect., 4, 48; Skyl., Peripl.,58. Psephism in Dem. 18, 68. See Boeckh, 
Publ. Econ., 1, 282-8 (Bk. II. c. 10). Whether 'A@nvalwy ol reraypévor EXevon, 
év Ilavdxry, éxi PudAg in the time of Demetrius of Phaleron were weplroAo or 
not, is uncertain. Cf.C.1LA., II. 1217; "Ed. dpx. 1884, 185 ff ; 1887, 8 ff., 187/8. 
We cannot regard as replroda the orparidra: of raph rp woder orparevdpevor : 
E¢. dpx. 1884, pp. 1385/6, 1. 21, nor of bra:Opo : "Ed. dpx. 18874 pp. 8/4, 1, 2. 
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vision and military command over the Epheboi naturally belonged 
to the Strategoi, to whom the various other officers of the Epheboi « 
were subordinated.1 To prevent their military education being 
interrupted, the Epheboi were not allowed to bring a law-suit 
against any one during their two years of training, nor could any 
one bring one against them; exceptions were allowed in cases of 
inheritance, of disputed right to marry an Epicleros, or Diadicasia 
for a hereditary priesthood.? 

For the period after the end of the 4th century numerous in- 
scriptions give us detailed information about the system of the 
Ephebia, which however had assumed an entirely The Ephebot 
different character by that date. In the first place, aaa 
the Ephebia now lasted only one year—from Boedro- 
mion to Boedromion—and secondly, the enrolment among the 
Epheboi no longer took place at a fixed age, nor was it now com- 
pulsory. The Ephebia of that date was an institution under State 
supervision and control for the education of the youth of the rich 
upper classes of Athenians. The Epheboi of that time occupied 
about the same social position as the knights of the bth and 4th 
century.® 


1 Dein. tn Philocl. 15: xalé pev Snpyos Awas ofr’ dogares ofre Sixatoy voultwr 
elvat wapaxarabécba rods davroi waidas dwexeiporéyncer abrdv (i.e. Tov Pidoxdéa 
Tov orparryoy, Cf.§ 1) dwd rns trav ephBuw éewiuedelas. Dumont, sur léphébie 
Attique, pp. 169/70, erroneously supposes Philocles was xoopyrhs. In the 2nd 
half of the 4th cent. the Eleusinioi pass a vote of thanks to the Strategos 
Derkylos, éwesdh Adpxudos 6 orparryds piroriysetras wept rdv Sppov rdy "EXevowlwy 
td re GNNa xal Srus Ay ol raises wacdevwrra ol dy rp Shy: Dittenberger, Syll., 
345. Asch., Fals. Leg., 167, mentions dpxovres rSv epi Buy. The repwddrapyxoe 
attested for the year 852 3.c. may have been commanders of the Athenian 
mweplrrodo:, but it is not certain (see Bull. 18, 484, ]. 15 ff. ='E¢. dpx. 1888, pp- 
81/2, 1. 15 ff.). They are mentioned again in C.1.A., II. 1219; "Ed. apy. 1888, 
21 ff. Foucart in the Bull. 18, 265/6 regards them as commanders of. mer- 
cenaries, and Girard 274 ff. agrees with him. The wreplrodx in Thuc. 8, 92 
are certainly mercenaries (cf. 8, 69), and so too are those mentioned in 4, 67. 
Acc. to the inscr. of 8834/8 s.c. in the ’Apy. deAr. 1889, pp. 11/2= Bull. 18, 257, 
the cwpporarhs seems to have been in charge of the Epheboi in the year of 
Peripoly service as well : éwuedodvra: rys pudacijs "EXevcivos o(!) rijs Kexpori(3)o(s 
&pnB)o al 6 owhpomorns abrir. 

? Arist. 42,5: xat dleny obre 3:d5aow obre AapBdvovew, tra uy w[pld[Placs 7 
To] darcévat, rAd» wepl kAhpou cal éxcaAhpou kay Tu card 71d yévos lepwotrn yévyras 
ce [E] eAOSvrww Se ray duety éraw Fdn perd Tv AdAdww eloly. 

3 That the Ephebia afterwards lasted only one year can be seen from 
the formula in honour-decrees: &gnBoe ol éwl rod Seivos Apxovros épnPetoarres. 
This occurs as early as C.I.A., II. 816. The Ephebia year began with 
Boedromion, Dittenberger, de ephebis ait., 21 f£ ; Dumont, 87 ff. That this 
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The xoouyrns was then at the head of the entire institution ; the 
‘owdpovicrai no longer existed. The xoouyrys was elected by the 
people annually; at the end of his year of office he had to undergo 
eOvva. He had the right of appointing the instructors of the 
Epheboi.! Of these we find in inscriptions, just as we do in the 
4th century, the radorpiBys, the SzAopdyos, the dxovrrys, the 
roforys, and the xarareAradérys, or, briefly, dférns. In addition a 
ypappareds and a irnpérys of the Epheboi are mentioned.* Though 
the Epheboi even at that date were under the command of the 
Strategoi, yet the original military character of the institution 
was almost entirely abandoned.’ The only remembrance of it 


shortening of the course was already introduced in 805/4 s.c. has been 
made probable by Kohler in Mitth. 4, p. 826; see also Girard, 290 ff. That 
entrance into the ranks of Epheboi was no longer restricted to any par- 
ticular age, is inferred by Kohler, p. 888, from the fact that we repeatedly 
find in Epheboi-lista of the same year two or several Epheboi with the 
same father and from the same Deme, who therefore must be brothers. 
If entrance to the Ephebia was restricted to youths of some particular 
age, two brothers could not be Epheboi at the same time, except in the 
case of twins; and the occurrence of such Epheboi names is too frequent 
for that. See Mitth., ib., 829; C.I.A., II. 824. Nor is the explanation of 
Dumont, p. 41 ff., any more satisfactory, viz. that the similarity of patro- 
nymics and of Deme names is only an accidental coincidence in each case. 
The sudden decrease in the numbers of the Epheboi is what leads Kohler, 
pp. 882/8, to conclude that Ephebia was no longer compulsory. In 805/4 
B.o. two Phylai produced at least 84 Epheboi, in 288 or 282 z.c. all the 
Phylai together had only 88. Cf. C.LA., II. 816, and also C.I.A., II. 824. 
888. It follows that it was still obligatory in 9805/4 8.c. Boeckh on C.I.G., 
272, and Dittenberger, pp: 16/7, both hold that the Ephebia of later times 
was optional. 

1 In 805 B.c. the xoounrhs and the cugpororal still appear side by side: 
Mitth., 4, 827. In 808 a.c. we still find cuwgporeral: ‘Bull. 12, 148/9= Ber. d. 
Berl. Ak., 1888, 247, but they were probably abolished soon after. The 
election of the xoounrhs is attested by the repeatedly employed formula: 
Xetpororndels xocunrhs éwi rods éphSous eis rdw él rob deivos Apyovros énauriv : 
C.LA., Il. 465. 467. 469. 471. In L 56 we are told that the Demos: «xa 
xablorno(w éx) rév Apora Be(B:)wxérer. He is a magistrate: feter rh» dpyhw 
xara TOUS »(dmo)vs xal ra Yndlopara: II. 467. ef6vva: II. 469, 1. 60. 470, 41. 
471, 88 &8&doxaro appointed by the coouyrns: C.1.A., II. 470, 21: éyévovro dd 
cal xarhxo(o ro)d re xo(c)unrod xal Trav xaracrabérray bd é¢avrot ddacxdder 
wowdperon ras pedéras év rois xdas. The xoouyrfs is discussed by Ditten- 
berger, p. 29 ff.; Dumont, p. 166 ff. 

2 See Kohler on C.1.A., II. 478 For the various masters and the exer- 
cises they superintended see Dittenberger, 34 ff., 54 ff.; Dumont, 177 ff.; 
Grasberger, 8, 462 ff. 

3 C.I.A., II. 471, 1 52 certainly still gives as the reason for a decree of 
the people: dwrady dd wayrds 6 Siyos The whelorny crovd(tw wo)eira Tis Taw 
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was to be found in the facts that the Epheboi were frequently 
conducted to the various fortresses of Attica by the xoopyrys, and 
were practised in drawing ships ashore and launching them.! 
There still remains to be mentioned a political function of the 
Epheboi: they were quartered near the place of meeting of the 
Ecclesia and did police-duty at its assemblies.? 

In the 6th and 4th century the young Athenians, when they 
entered the ranks of the Epheboi, were at the same time enrolled 
in the muster-roll of their tribe, which was kept most Hoplites. 
probably by the Taxiarch of the tribe for the time 
being. These muster-rolls or lists of the 10 tribes contained the 
names of all the citizens belonging to the 3 first Solonian census- 
classes and therefore liable to military service as Hoplites from 18 
years of age to 60. Thus there were, in any given year, 42 sets 
of Hoplites liable to military service belonging to 42 different 
years, and the men of each year were arranged under the name 
of the Archon of the particular year in which they were originally 
enrolled and of his predecessor in office. These 42 Archons were 
accounted the éxwvupor of the 42 yearly sets of Hoplites, and every 
year the oldest of the 42, and the men enrolled under his name, 
fell out of the roll, their places being taken by the Archon of the 
current year, a8 érwvupos of the list of new Hoplites enrolled 
during the year. The 42 yearly sets of Athenians liable to 


epi Buy dyuryijs kal evratlas Bovdquevos ro(d)s ex ray wa(l)dur peraBalvovras els rovs 
Gvydpas dyadods yivecOar ris warpidos 3:ad(6)xous xal wpoctratey 3a rav vdpuw(») 
T(f)s Te xwpas Kall) ray ppovplwy xal rav dplwy rijs'Arrixis éuwelpous ylvecOas Ev 
re rots Sxdos Thy els worenov dvijxoveay Acxnot(y woet)oPa. The Epheboi have 
to obey the commands of the Strategoi: C.I.A., II. 469, 1.58. 470, 19. 88. 
471, 62. 481, 51. 

1 C.LA., IL. 467, 22: é&\Oow 52 cal éxi ra dpodpa nal ra Spa ris "Arrixijs 
wreovdxis év Sxhos xabws éxrérarroy avrois ra yndlopara rijs re BovAfjs xal rod 
dynov. Cf. line 85, where it is said that the xoounrjs conducted them. Cf. 
II. 470, 15; 471, 24. 65. Grasberger 8, 115 ff. On their exercises with ships 
cf. C.1.A., II. 467, 87. 470, 19. Grasberger 8, 136. 

2 C.1LA., II. 467, 85: wapydpevoar 8 xal rais éxxAno(las dwd)oas év Sxrdots rails 
re dv dorec xal éu Iecpacet. Cf. 468,21. 469,20. In C.1LA., 470, 22, the verb 
wpocedpevew is used, in 471, 20. 76 épedpever. Cf. Philostrat., Life of Soph., 
2,1,5. This is not the place to enter into a discussion of the Ephebia of 
the 8rd century, and trace its developments under the Roman empire, 
because in those periods the Epheboi had no longer any real political im- 
portance. For thisI simply refer to the works of Dittenberger, Dumont 
and Grasberger, to which I have so often referred. 

3 Even Epheboi served as Hoplites. See Grasberger 8, 89. For these 
lista cf. Arist. 58, 4: elol yap éwuwrupor Séxa perv ol raw puddr, do 8¢ cal 
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Hoplite-service were divided into two categories, one containing 
those under 20 and over 50 years of age, the other those between 
20 and 50. The first were not as a rule employed except for the 
defence of Attica itself; the second alone were called upon to 
serve outside the country.! 

For such expeditions sometimes the entire military force of the 
State was employed, including all liable to service abroad; in 
other cases, a levy took place on the basis of the muster- 
rolls.2 Campaigns, for which levies were raised ac- 
cording to the muster-rolls, were again of two classes. The first, 


Levies. 


rerrapdxovra ol raw Hrxidy. ol 8° EpnBo eyypadduevoar wpbrepoy pew els NeAevKW- 
péva ypaupareta éveypdgovro xal éreypddovro atrois 5 r Apxwy, ep od eveypddneas, 
cal 6 exrwrupos b rep xpbrepoy E[rec] Sedcacrnxws, viv 3° els orjrny xadxqv dvaypdgov- 
tat kal Yoraras  orhAn wpd Tod BouvAeurnploy wapa Tovs éExrwriuovs. This passage 
is the source of Harp. orparela éy roils érwvipos. Cf. Harp. érdrupo, Phot, 
Suid., Art. 1. On the Archons as éravupo of the muster-rolls see L. Lange, 
Leipz. Stud., 1, 160 ff. Schwartz, ad Atheniens. rem miliiarem studia Thucy- 
didea. Kiel inaug. diss. 1877, p. 5 ff., holds that the only list kept was the 
Ankiapxixdy ypaypareioy, without any special muster-roll of Hoplites, but his 
view is refuted by Arist. quoted above. See Lange, Leipz. Stud., 1, 164 ff. 
O. Mueller, de demis att., 27ff. Goett., contends that the levies were not 
made according to the muster rolls. But in the passage he quotes in 
support of his view, Dem. 50, 6, the decree there preserved: xal rovs Boudev- 
ras xal rods Snudpyous xaraddbyous woeitcOar ra» Snpordy nal dwroddépew vavras 
refers merely to the conscription for the fleet, as §§ 7 and 16 clearly show. - 
And Thuc. 8, 87 supplies certain and clear testimony for the existence of 
muster-rolls of men liable to military service: rerpaxoclwy yap érdray Kal 
rerpaxisxiAlue obx Eddocous dwxébavor éx rar rdtewy kal rpraxoclwy larwéwr, Tod be 
Gddou SxAov dvetetperos dpOutds. See Miller-Stribing, Aristophanes, 642. 
That Thetes were not Hoplites is seen from Harp. 6jres and from the 
passage of Thuc. just quoted. If they were employed as such during the 
Peloponnesian war (see Usener in the Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 1878, p. 162) that 
was an exceptional step. Their names were not put down in the lists 
even during that war. Cf. Thue. 6, 43. Even Delbriick, dte Perserkriege 
und die Burgundenkriege, 125 ff., 809 ff., has not convinced me of the con- 
trary. 
1 Esch., Fals. Leq., 167, shows that the wepixrodo were not employed on 
expeditions abroad ; and it may be fairly inferred from Lyc., Leocr., 89/40, 
that the same was the rule for those ixép revrjxovra Ern yeyovbras. Cf. also 
Plut., Phok., 24. Thuc. 1, 105 calls the two classes of re rpecBiraro «al ol 
vewraro. Those over sixty years of age are ol brép rdv xarddoyor: Poll. 2, 11. 
(Dem.) 18, 5. Beloch, Bevélker. d. griech.-rom. Welt, 60 ff., gives a conspectus 
of the records that have been preserved of the numbers of the Athenian 
Hoplites ; with him compare Delbrtck, 128 ff., 809 ff. 

? The first kind of levy is described by Thuc. as ravyorparcg or rardnpel: 
2, 81; 4, 90..94, the second kind he calls é xaradéyouv. In view of passages 
such as Thue. 6, 43; 8, 24; Aristot., Pol., 8 (5), 8, p. 198, 12 ff Bekker, I 
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oTpareia: év Trois érwvipos, took place when certain years were 
specified by decree and the entire number of men belonging to 
those years were called upon to serve.! The others, orpareiar ev 
Tots péepeot, were those for which only a certain number of men 
were taken out of each year specified in the psephism, just enough 
to make up a force of the strength resolved upon and decreed by 
the Ecclesia.2 The method of conscription varied according to the 
kind of campaign that the Ecclesia decreed. For the orpareiat ev 
Trois érwvvpots the Strategoi had merely to announce that the 
Hoplites of a certain age or belonging to certain years were td 
present themselves prepared for the campaign at a certain date.° 
For the orpareiat ev rots pépeor the Strategoi, or their representa- 
tives, the Taxiarchs, selected from the lists of the years specified 
by the Ecclesia the men they thought suitable, until the total 
number decreed by the Ecclesia was made up. The lists of men 
drawn for service were posted up for all to see near the statues of 
the Eponymoi.‘ | 


cannot agree with the view of Schwarz, 14 ff., that é« xara\éyou has nothing 
to do with the muster-roll of the Hoplites, but means merely e delectu= 
publico delectu habito. 

1 Arist. 58, 7: yparras S¢ rots éxwrtpos xail wrpds ras orparelas, xal, Stay fAcxlay 
éxréurwot, wpoypddovery, dxd rivos Apxovros xal éwrwrtyulov] uéxpe tlyos (90 we 
should read instead of riywy cf. Harp. orparela dv rois érwrtpos and Phot. s.v.) 
det orpareverGa:. A decree of this kind is mentioned by Asch., Fals. Leg., 
138: rods uéxpe Tptdxovra Ern yeyorbras éfcévas. 

? The description given in the text of the orparela ép rots pépect 8c. Tar 
éxrwrytuwy is discussed and proved in my Beitr., etc., 51 ff. The locus clas- 
sicus for the kinds of crpareia: is sch., de Fals. Leg., 168, where schines 
says of his own military service: rpwrny 3° dfehOc orparelay Thy év Trois uépect 
xadoupéryny, and again further on: xal rds &\das rds ex Siadoyxis étb8ous ras ev 
rots éwwrtpos cal Trois pépeoww €7\Oov. According to this passage the éx 
Siadoxijjs EEodoc include rds éy roils éwwrtpors cal Trois wépeow étd8ous, and the éx 
d:adoxijis means nothing more than “the successive campaigns one after 
another.” éx d:a80x7s may, it is true, under certain circumstances, e.g. in 
Dem. 4, 21, mean the relieving of one division of soldiers by another 
taking their place; but it certainly has not that meaning here. I cannot 
accept therefore the explanation of this passage given by Boeckh, ki. Schr. 
4, 156, and Schwartz 20, or Ristow and Kochly, Gesch. d. griech. Kriegew. 
96, nor that of Schémann, griech. Alterth. 1, 449, nor yet Hamaker’s omis- 
sion of xal rots uépeot which is adopted by Lange, Leipz. Stud., 1, 160, 2. 

* Aristot.,tbid. Lysias 14, 6, discussing the question who had to serve in 
the army, indicates this method of conscription, by the question ovx ofrives 
ay thy nrtxlay ratrny Exwow 5 

4 Lys. 14, 6 in the context described in note ® indicates this method of 
conscription by the question: otx ods a» of orpariyol xarad\étwow; The 
selection of men from the muster-rolls of the appointed years is what is 
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Appeals against conscription had to be brought before the 
Strategoi; those who took the law into their own hands and did 

Lawsuits not appear in their place when the army set out were 
rite from prosecuted by ypadi) dorparcias, brought by the Stra- 

matters, tegoi or their representatives the Taxiarchs before a 
jury composed of comrades of the accused. The same method was 
followed in the ypadat Aaroragiov and SeAias, which were employed 
against those who abandoned a post assigned them by their com- 
thander, or were guilty of cowardly conduct. . The punishment for 
these offences was a partial Atimia without confiscation of pro- 
perty; the condemned man was excluded from the market place 
and from the Ecclesjia.1 But in all these cases the trial was 
probably postponed until the army returned home from the cam- 
paign. The right of punishing or rewarding soldiers in the actual 
field belonged apparently to the Strategoi alone.* 


referred to in the official oath of the Strategoi; rods dorparevrous carahétew : 
Lys. 9, 15. Posting the list by the statues of the Eponymoi: Aristoph., 
Peace, 1181 syq., with the Schol. For details see my Beitrage, etc., 52 ff. 

1 Appeals before the Strategoi: Lys. 9,4. Classes exempt from military 
service were the Bouleutai: Lyc., Leocr., 87, the tax-farmers: (Dem.) 59, 27 
and in all probability the magistrates. With regard to the Choreutai it is 
probable that they were regularly excused from service on appeal: Dem. 
21,15; 89,16. Under certain circumstances furopa also were excused; cf. 
Arist., Eccl., 1027 ; Boeckh, Publ. Econ., 1, 122 (Bk. I. c. 15). A roll-call was 
taken before marching out, probably in the Lykeion (cf. Arist., Peace, 
854, with Schol. Lex. Seguer. 277, 10 ff. Other places of rendezvous in 
the city Andoc., de Myst.,45) according to the conscript lists, before the 
Taxiarchs (Poll. 8, 115), who took these lists with them on campaign . 
also (Lys. 15, 5). -ypagh dorparelas against those who absented themselves 
without leave: Lys. 14, 7. These and the ypagy Aaworatlov and JdeXlas 
formed the military lawsuits: Atsch. in Ctes. 175. Rosenberg in the Phil. 
84, 1876, p. 65 ff., maintains that there was no such thing as ypag7) Seas 
at all, but Thalheim in the Jahrb. f. el. Phil., 1877, p. 269 ff. affirms, in my 
opinion correctly, the existence of all three forms of military offences. 
The other names of military cases seem to be simply special titles of the 
three classes of cases mentioned above. Cf. Andoc.,de Myst.,74. Poll. 8, 
40. The Strategoi presided at military cases: Lys. 14, 21; 15, 1. The 
Taxiarchs acted as their substitutes: Dem. 89,17. The orparisra: as jury- 
men: Lys. 14,15. For the punishments cf. Asch. in Ctes. 175; Andoc., de 
Myst.,74. Further details in my Beitr., etc., 54 ff. 

2 The Strategos can order executions in the field: Lys. 18, 67, or puta 
man in chains: Dem. 60,51. Cf. also Arist. 61, 2, where it is said of the 
Strategoi: xvpioc 3é elow, bray tyyGvrat, xal dijoa rdv draxrotvra Kai Céx)>[xy-] 
potas cal éwcBodhy €[ wi] BddAEw* obK elOacr Se extBdd\rew. The punishments for 
insubordination were light. Cf. Lys. 8,45. Military rewards, e.g. wreath : 
Esch., de Fals. Leg., 169, and panoply: Plut., Alcib.,7; Plut., Symp., 220. 
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After the introduction of pay for the troops the conscript re- 
ceived pay during the. time he was on campaign, and also a fixed 
sum for his maintenance; the two together amounted 
to a sum varying between a drachma and 4 obols a day.! 

The Athenian hoplite was armed with a xavor\ia which con- 
sisted, as among the Greeks generally, of shield, helmet, 
breastplate, greaves, sword and thrusting-spear.? 

The Athenian hoplite force, being a citizen-militia, was classified 
according to the divisions of the burgess-body, and accordingly 
was divided into 10 Phylai, otherwise called rages. Tactical 
The hoplite served in the same Phyle to which he ihe noates 
belonged as a civilian.* Similarly the hoplites be- forces. 
longing to the class of Metoicoi beyond a doubt served in the 
ranks of the Phyle to which the Deme where they resided be- 
longed.* Hence it naturally followed that the numerical strength 
of the military Phylai was only approximately uniform. For 
expeditions on which the entire fighting strength of the State was 
not employed, field battalions were formed of a strength deter- 
mined according to the total strength of the levy decreed by the 
people ; and these battalions were also called ¢vAai.5 The tactical 


The dnusboros rdgos for the elain (see the passages in Schaefer, Dem., 8, 1', 
81, 4) also had to be proposed by the Strategos: Aristoph., Birds, 895 sqq. 
Children of men slain in war were reared at the expense of the State: Thuc. 
2, 46; Aristot., Pol., 2,8, p. 41, 10 sqq. Bekker. 

1 Boeckh, Publ. Econ., 1, 877 ff. (Bk. II. c. 22). In the Peloponnesian war 
we hear of hoplites receiving daily a sum, including both the pucdés and 
the otrnpéocoy, of a drachma for themselves and another for their servants, 
Thuc. 8, 17. Dem. 4, 28 puts down as daily otrnpéctor 2 obols, to which we 
must add another equal sum as yucds. In the Peloponnesian war the 
hoplite as a rule took with him provisions for 8 days: Aristot., Ach., 197 ; 
Peace, 812. In the archonship of Menecles (B.c. 282?) of ’A@nvaio of reray- 
pévos EXevots: pass a vote in honour of a certain Dion, who, as ypanpyareds of 
the raulas rdy ocrwecxwy, arodAhy crovdhy werolyras wept rhy rot clrov dbo cal 
Taw €xxdn(o)acriawy Tov Sidoudvur Ex roy cirov : 'Ed. dpx., 1887, p. 187. 

? A wavorNa was given to the orphan sons of men fallen in battle: 
Zisch. in Ces. 154. 

* 10 Phylai of the army: Xen., Hell., 4,2, 19; of. Hdt. 6, 111. gvdAy rwy 
éxuruw: Thuc. 6, 98.101. gvdp=rdis: Lys. 18, 82 compared with 79; 16, 
16. Cf. Thuc. 8,87. The hoplite served in the same Phyle to which he 
belonged as a burgess: Is. 2,42; Plat., Symp., 219/20. Plut., Alcib., 7, may 
still be justified in spite of this theory. 

4 Xen., de Vect., 2,8. In C.LA., IJ. 176, a certain Eudemus is granted the 
title evepyérns: kal orpareverOas avrdv rds orparelas cal rds elapopas elapépew pera 
"AOnvaiwy. 

§ See the guAq rdv orXirwr in Thue. 6, 98, 101. 
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subdivisions of the several Phylai are not known; it is however 
probable that to form these mobilised Phylai a number of Demes, 
more or fewer according to the size of the several Demes, were 
combined to form a Lochos, each Lochos being commanded by a 
Lochagos appointed probably by the Strategos.! 

The military forces of the State included also light armed troops, 
who were recruited from among the Thetes, though this class was 
Light armed ©mployed on other service also on occasion.* The only 

Troops common characteristic of these troops was that none 
of them were armed with complete hoplite armour; Athens 
possessed no specially equipped light-armed troops. In the fifth 
century, however, we hear of a corps of bowmen, commanded by 
rogapxo, and recruited from among the citizens.® 

The most distinguished portion of the Athenian militia was the 
cavalry or immeis. In 490 B.c. the Athenians were still destitute 

Savas: of cavalry, but they gradually increased the number 
of their horsemen till in 431 B.c. it reached 1,000, 
and this total was maintained during the fourth century.‘ Every 


1 Lochoi among the Athenians: Arist., Ach., 1074; Xen., Hell., 1, 2,3. 
Lochagoi: Isocr. 15, 117; Xen., Memor., 8, 4,1; Is.9,14. The hoplites of 
Acharnai probably formed one or more Lochoi by themselves on account 
of their numerical strength (cf. Thuc. 2, 20). Is. 2,42 shows that demotai 
served together. 

2 We find them taking part in expeditions undertaken, ra»dnpel or ray- 
orparig. Cf. Thuc. 2, 81. 4, 90. 91. 

3 Thuc. 4, 94: Yerol 52 dx wapackevijs pév wrdiopévor ore rére waphoay odre 
éyévovro ry woke. This statement is not affected by the fact that e.g. in 
C.I.A., I. 54. 55 Athenian we\racral are mentioned. Pericles speaks of 1,600 
bowmen at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war: Thuc. 2, 18, and 
Arist. 24, 8 supports this. Nikias obtained for the Sicilian expedition rip 
d¢ G\Any wapacxevhy ws xara Adbyow Kal rotordy rv airdbew xal éx Kpiyrns xal 
operdornrav: Thuc. 6, 25. Totérac of dorixol: C.I.A., I. 79. (ward) gvdds 
rox(céra 6é)xa: 1.54. Cf. also I. 55. 488. 446. - of régapyoe: I. 79. 

4 The Athenian knights have been discussed by K. Fr. Hermann, de 
equitibus att.; Lejeune Dirichlet, under the same title, Konigsberg, 1882; 
Martin, les cavaliers Athéniens, Paris, 1886, especially 121 ff. No cavalry 
yet in 490 s.c., Hdt. 6, 112. 1,000 in 481 3.c.: Thuc. 2, 18, and Arist. 24, 8, 
compared with Aristoph., Eq., 225, and Philoch. ap. Hesych. lwwis—*i\6- 
xopos 5¢ dv rerdprw (probably dealing with the period 456-404 u.c.) elpnxer 
wére xareordOnoay xia. The same number in the fourth century, Xen., 
Hipparch. 9, 8. Dem. 14, 18.—Philoch., tbtd., continues: didgopa yap Fy 
laxéwy xd0n xara xpbvor 'AOnvalas. As regards the successive steps by 
which the number of the cavalry was increased, no great reliance can be 
placed on the Schol. to Arist., Eq., 627, nor yet on Andoc., de Pace, 5, 7, or 
Hsch., de Fals. Leg., 173..174; see Wachsmuth 1, 558, 1. Hermann, p. 85 ff. 
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citizen who was physically competent, and possessed the property 
qualifying for cavalry service, was bound to enter the corps 
of knights. If he refused to do so at the request of the Hip- 
parchoi, who were responsible for the recruiting of the corps, 
he could be compelled by judicial procedure. In Aristotle’s time 
10 xaradoyeis, elected by the people, had the duty of enrolling 
every year all the men, of the age liable to service, who were 
under obligation to cavalry-service, and were competent for it. 
They handed over the list of these men to the Phylarchoi, and 
the Phylarchoi and Hipparchoi brought it before the Council. 
The muster-roll of the cavalry was then revised in the Council ; 
first, the Council erased the names of all the men of former years, 
who stated on oath that they were no longer physically capable of 
serving as horsemen, then the list of new recruits was examined. 
Any who could show on oath that they were physically or finan- 
cially incompetent were excused service; the rest were examined 
to see whether they were suitable or not, and, according to the re- 
sult, were entered on the roll of knights or rejected.1_ The recruit 


Martin, p. 121 ff. puts the date of the organisation of the corps of knights 
between 447 n.c., in which year, at the battle of Coroneia, there was still 
no Athenian cavalry, and 488 s.c., the date of the completion of the 
Parthenon, on the frieze of which building the knights are represented. 

1 iwsorpopla, Xen., Cc., 2,6. Lyc., Leocr., 189, does not mean, as Hermann 
28 ff. supposes, the maintenance of the cavalry horse, though the verb 
lwworpopeiy is used in that sense also (cf. Ken., Hipparch., 1, 11) but the 
keeping of race-horses. See Martin 295 ff. Though horse racing and 
horse breeding was a favourite form of sport among the upper classes—cf. 
e.g., Plat., Lysis, 205. Hdt. 6, 85.125. Aristoph., Clouds—and we read in 
Plat., Lach., 182: xal dua wpoohce pddor’ édevOepy roord re rd yuprdcroy Kal 
iwarcixh, yet the men liable to cavalry service probably had, as a rule, only 
one horse (Is. 11,41. Dem. 42, 24). A horse could not be purchased in 
Attica for less than 8 mine (cf. Is. 5, 43). A good charger would certainly 
be considerably dearer than that. In Aristoph., Clouds, 21 ff., a xowwarlas 
costs 12 mins, and another in Lyc. 8, 10 just as much. See Thumser, de 
civ, Atheniens. munerib., p. 80 ff. For the men liable to cavalry service cf. 
Xen., Hipparch., 1,9: rods yey rolyuy lexéas SHdov Eri xaSiordvas Set card Tov 
véuov rovs Suvarwrdrous Kal xphyaci (i.e., probably the two first Solonian 
census Classes. Hermann 11 ff.) cal cwuacw 4 elodyorra els Stxacriproy 4 
welOovra. See also Dirichlet 25/6. Cf. Xen., de re Equestri, 2,1. Hermann 
21 ff Precepts for the Hipparchoi as to how they are to induce youths to 
eulist as volunteers in the cavalry: Xen., Hipparch., 1, 11/2, cf. Arist., 
Birds, 1442/8, where the Diitrephes mentioned was a Hipparch, cf. 798 sqq. 
I agree with Thalheim, Berl. phil. Wochenschr., 1887, 1815, that the system 
elaborated by Martin 819 ff. from Xen., Hipparch., 9, 5, is erroneous, for 
Xen. is there discussing simply a proposal or suggestion of his own. Arist. 
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newly entered by the Council on the roll received, for the expenses 
of his equipment, a sum of money called xardoracts, which he had 
to refund to the State when he left the service! The training of 
the horsemen belonged to the duties of the Hipparchoi. They had 
to instruct them in mounting and dismounting, hurling spears on 
horseback, charging, wheeling, leaping walls and ditches, and 
riding up and down steep slopes. Further, the Hipparchoi had 
to test the horses to see if they were suitable for the services 
required.? In general the Hipparchoi directed the entire military 


49, 2 informs us about his own times: rods 3 lxrxéas xaradéyovew ol xarado- 
yeis, obs Ay b Sijuos xeipororficy Séxa Avdpas. obs 5 ay xarardiwor, wapadidsace 
rois lrwdpxos Kal purdpyors, obra: 5¢ wapadaBivres elaodépover rdv xarddovyor els Thy 
Bovddy xal rdv elvan’ dvoltayres, dv @ xaracernuacuéva Ta dybpara roy lerwéwy éorl, 
rovs ev étouvupévous raw wpbrepoy éyyeypauuévuw un Suvarovs elvar rols owpaciw 
lrwevew éfarelgovor (cf. Xen., Hipparch., 1, 2) rods 8 xarecdeypdvous xadoicr, 
way nev ris ebopyinrat uh SiwacGa Ty owpart lewetew 4 ry obcla, Trotroy agiaicw, 
roy Se uh éFouydpevow diaxetporovotcw ol Bovreuvral, wérepow éwirhiecss dor lrwrevew 
4 od Kay pev xetporovicwow, eyypddovow els riv tlvaxa, ef d¢ gh, xal roirov 
dgxadow. This muster-ro]] must be meant by the cavldiov in Lys. 16, 6. 13, 
and by the cavldes produced in 26,10. Those who possessed the requisite 
property probably became liable to cavalry service as soon as they left the 
Peripoloi. Dexileos, who fell at Corinth while serving as a lrxeds in 894/38, 
was born in 414/8: C.I.A., II. 2084. Néo and wxpecBérepo in the corps: Xen., 
Hipparch.,1,17; 2,8. Neavstoxo: Thuc. 8,92. Arist., Knights,781. pepdxca : 
Arist. 1442. 

1 Xen., Htpparch., 1, 9, says that the Hipparchoi, xaftordva: rods irréas, 
and so from the point of view of the Council the xardoraots is the definitive 
enlistment of a knight after the Dokimasia described by Arist. Cf. Lex. 
Seguer. 270, 30: 4 bwd ris Bovdis ray lraxéwy Soxipacla xardoracts éhéyero. The 
Dokimasia just mentioned is the one which occurs in Lys. 14, 8, which 
Sauppe in the Phil. 15, 69 ff. has rightly distinguished from the Dokimasia 
described by Xen., Hipparch., 1, 18 sqq.,and so also has Dirichlet 27 ff. On 
the xardoraccs, in the sense of asum of money, cf. Harp., Suid., Phot., Lys. 
16, 6 sqq. Bake, schol. hypomnem., 5, 184 ff., tries to prove that the cardoracrs 
existed in the time of the 30 only, but he is refuted by Sauppe. I now 
agree with Martin 835 ff. who, on the authority of Harp. xardcracs, holds 
that this had to be paid back to the State on leaving the cavalry service. 

2 The younger men learnt dwd Séparos dvarndav éwl rods twrous, the older 
men learnt to mount in the Persian style: Xen., Hipp.,1,17,de re Equestr+, 
6, 12; 7, 1,8. Cf. Mnesimach. ap. Ath. 9, 402 F: Lrety’ els dyopdy wxpds rovs 
"Epuds 05 rpocpardo’ ol pvdAapxot Tovs re padnras rods wpalous, Os dvaBalvery éwl 
rovs trwous Mederg Peldwy xal xaraBalvew. Xen., Mem., 8,3,5. Practice in 
dxovritew: Hipp.,1,6,21, in dvOirwacla: Hépp., 1,20, in which each Hipparch 
commands 5 tribes: 8, 11. For the other employments of a@ wodemorhpios 
trwos: de re Eq., 8, 7: 8, 1 sqq.; 7,183 sqq. Examination of the horses: Xen., 
Mem., 8, 8, 3/4. Phot. lrwxorpoxyos. The definitive rejection of a horse prob- 
ably required a vote of the Council. This reviewing of the horses Korte 
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arrangements of the cavalry; nothing was fixed by the State 
except the classification into Phylai.! Every year, and probably 
earlf in the year, the cavalry were repeatedly reviewed by the 
Boule, to see whether the horses were good enough for the services 
required.? Horsemen not rejected at the revision of the muster- 
roll in the Boule, could not be called upon to serve as hoplites in 
the current year; on the other hand, no one was permitted to 


serve in the cavalry in any year without passing the Dokimasia 
for that year.® 


The Athenian cavalry was divided into 10 Phylai, corresponding 
to the 10 Phylai of the burgess body. Out of these the necessary 
number of cavalry for each campaign was levied tactical 
according to the muster-roll, probably by the Phyl- D!vistons. 
archs.4 Every horseman received, even in time of peace, an 
allowance to pay for the keep of his horse.® 


believes to be the subject represented on a drinking cup of Orvieto, which 
he has published in the Archdol, Z¢., 1881, p. 117 ff. However, the two men 
called Bouleutai in Korte’s explanation are probably the two Hipparchoi, 
and Korte’s Hipparch a Phylarch. 

1 Cf. Hipparch., 2,18sqq. Néuo of the Hipparch for the cavalry: Dem. 
21, 173. : 

* The Boule reviewed the exercises of the cavalry in Acontismos at 
the Lykeion, in Anthippasia in the Hippodrome, in riding and wheeling 
on difficult ground in the Academy: Xen., Hipp., 8, 1, 6 sq. Horses 
tested by the Boule: 1,188q. Arist. 49,1: Soxiudtec 3€ cal rovs txrous 4 
Bovdrr cay pév ris kaddv UWwrwov Exjur xaxds Sox rpépew, Sywot rg olry, rots 5é wh 
Suvauévors [dxod]ouPety A ur) Oddovew pdverw GAN drdyoucr, rpoxdy éxl Thy yrd6[ov 
émcBddrct, cal d rlodro wabuy dddxiuss dort. Cf. Hesych. rpucixxioy. trou rpoxés. 
This is the Dokimasia of horses and riders by the Council: Xen., c., 9, 15. 
Hipp., 8, 9. General supervision by the Council: Hipp.,1, 8, 18. See 
Martin 826 ff. 

§ Knights duly enrolled could not be conscribed as hoplites: Lys. 15, 7. 
Those not duly enrolled were not allowed to serve in the cavalry: Lys. 15, 
11; 14,10; 16,18. Any one who entered the cavalry illegally was liable 
to atimia and confiscation of property: Lys. 14, 8. 9. 

410 pura roy lrwéwy: Xen., Hipp., 8, 11. Phot. trwapya. Each was 
commanded by a Phylarch: Harp. Suid. giAapxos. Lex. Seguer. 313, 32. 
In an inscr. of the first half of the 4th cent., belonging probably to a 
statue in honour of the commanding Phylarch, occur the words: 4 vA} 
ravixwéwr. See Mitth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst., 5,819=C.LA., IT. 1218. In Lys. 
16, 18 Orthoboulos must be supposed to have been a Phylarch. 

5 Xen., Hipp., 1, 28 speake of puods for the cavalry, and in 1, 19 he com- 
putes the annual cost of the cavalry at about 40 talents, which would make 
the cost of each horseman 240 drachmas per annum, if the total number was 
1000. The sucfds mentioned by Xen. is probably the ciros which each 
horseman received for his horse’s keep (cf. Arist. 49, 1) : for, according ta tha 
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The knights, or cavalry, formed a political corporation, and as 
such were entitled to decree crowns of honour; and the members 
of the corps occasionally swore to treaties with foreign 

asa States.' The Athenians regarded the knights as the 
Corporation. (nament of their State, and accordingly employed 
them in processions at festivals such as the Panathenaia and the 
feast of Zeus, to give the necessary ¢clat to the proceedings.” 

Besides the 1,000 knights there were also, at any rate at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 200 imorofdéra, who were 
employed as skirmishers.2 We now have Aristotle's 
evidence that the combination of light infantry with 
cavalry, known as djummo, was likewise employed at Athens. 


Hippotoxotal. 


words spoken by the knights in Aristoph., Knights, 5676/7, tyes 3° dfcotuer 
rp wédet IIpoica yervalus dutvew xal Oeois éyxwplos, they seem to have received 
no pay for their own services, at any rate in Aristophanes’ time. And 
accordingly the Schol. to Dem. 782 says: xal yap xal ol lwweis moOdy 
€r\duBavoy ev ry elpiwy iwép rod rpépew rods twwous. Cf. Boeckh, Publ. Ec., 
1, 852 (Bk. II.,c. 19). For the ciros of the lrmeis cf. also C.I.A., II. 612, 
800 B.c.: éwepeAHOnoas (i.e. of raular) (nerd T)aw lwardpxwy, ews Ay ol (lww)e(i)s 
rév Te ctrov xoulowry(rat w)apa Tod Shuou rdw dpeA(duerorv) avroi(s}—. In 410/9 B.c. 
the treasurers of Athene paid more than 16 Tal. in 4 Prytanies to the 
Hellenotamiai for ciros Iwwos: C.I.A., I. 188. 

1 The lrreis presented crowns to the treasurers of the goddess: C.I.A., IT. 
612; to their Hipparch: Hyper., Lycophr., XIII. 21 sqq.; dedicated a statue 
to the same officer: C.I.A., II. 962, cf. 1858; swore to treaties: C.I.A., IL 
49. Mitth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst. zu Ath., 2,201. 212. See Martin 412 ff. 

2 In Aristoph., Frogs, 652, Dionysos explains his exclamation tod lod by 
lewéas dpw, on which the Schol. remarks ws Oauudtwr lrxéwy Egodov. Festal 
processions were called, according to the Schol. on Arist., Knights, 627, 
Ovclac twxddes. The knights at the Panathenaic procession: Xen., Hipp., 
8, 2. Mommsen, Heort., 176. Wachsmuth 1, 805. Michaelis, der Parthenon, 
215 ff., 881; on the 19th of Munychion: Plut., Phok., 87. Cf. also Dem. 4, 
26; 21, 171.174. Martin 145 ff. 

* The number 200 is obtained by combining Thuc. 2, 18 and Arist. 24, 8 
with Aristoph., Hq., 225. The lrrorotéra: rode out before the Hipparchs: 
Xen., Mem., 8, 8,1. Cf. the wpéspoun in Xen., Hipp., 1, 25. Since the 
wpbdpouo also were mounted (cf. Arist. 49, 1: Soxiudger 5 xal (sc. 7 Bovd%) 
rovs mpo[dpduous, Sco Av alirp Soxwow ewirhdercoe wpodpoueterw elvar, xdy rw’ 
dwoxetporovicy, karaBéBnxev odros), I would identify them with the lrxoroféra. 
Their number 200 shows at once that Wernicke, Hermes, 26, 67 ff., is wrong 
in supposing that they had anything to do with the police corps of 
' Scythians. The context in Arist. 24, 8, where they are included in the 
1,200 knights, shows clearly that they were citizens, as Thuc. 2, 18 indi- 
cates. Service in the lrrorogérat was apparently thought Jess honourable: 
Lys. 15, 6. 

* Arist. 49, 1: Soxiudtec 5¢ cal rods dulwwous (sc. Bovdh) xdy rw’ dro- 
Xetporovicy, wéwavrat pucHopopuw obros. Xen., Hipp., 5, 18, recommends mefol 
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The main strength of Athens lay in its fleet. At the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war the fleet consisted of 300 triremes fit for 
service at sea, and to this number we must probably Fieet. Its 
add 100 select ships, which were not to be employed Strength. 
except in case of an attack upon the Pirwus. All ships of war 
still possessed by Athens at the end of that war, except twelve, 
had to be surrendered to the Lacedemonians. In 378 B.c. the 
Athenians had again collected a considerable fleet, which had 
grown to 349 triremes in 353 B.c., 392 triremes and 18 quadriremes 
in 330 B.c., 360 triremes, 50 quadriremes, and 7 quinqueremes in 
325 B.c. The ships were kept in special docks in the war har- 
bours.! In the most flourishing days of Athens, at any rate, the 
triremes which had become unfit for service were continually re- 
placed by new ones. Any Boule which, during its year of office, 
failed to get the usual number of triremes prepared, lost all claim 
to receive crowns of honour at the end of its year.2 The wood, 


canvas, and rigging was kept partly in the docks, partly in the 
naval arsenals.$ 


If the people decided upon an dzdorodos, then the trierarchs 


du:wrot for the Athenian cavalry; they must, therefore, have been intro- 
duced after his time. duro are heard of in Bootia also. Cf. Thuc. 5, 57. 
Xen., Hell., 7,5, 24. Diod. 15, 85. 

' In 481 s.c. Pericles reckons 300 seaworthy ships: Thue. 2, 13, while in 
Thuc. 2, 24 another 100 rpijpecs éfalperoc are also mentioned. Cf.also Andoc., 
de pace,7,9. Zsch.,de Fals. Leg., 174/5. The fleet usually consisted of 
300 ships: Xen., An., 7, 1, 27. Aristoph., Ach., 544/5. Every year 400 
trierarchs were nominated in anticipation: (Xen.) de Rep. Ath., 8,4; and, 
acc. to Strab. 395, the Athenian va’cradyor was built for 400 ships. At the 
peace of Lysander Athens retained 12 war-ships: Xen. 2, 2, 20. Andoc., de 
Pace, 12. Plut., Lys., 15. In 878 8.c. the Athenians manned 100 ships acc. 
to Polyb. 2, 62, 200 acc. to Diod. 15, 29. Condition of the fleet in 353 s.c. : 
C.LA., II. 795, 1. 188; in 880 n.c.: C.LA., II. 807b, 1. 79; in 825 B.c.: C.LA., 
II. 809d, 62 sqq. Even in the middle of the 4th cent. we find again 100 
Tpihpers étalpera: Wachsmuth 2, 1, 91/2. For the development of the 
Athenian fleet see Kohler in the Mitth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst. in Ath., 6, 28 ff. 
After the restoration of the docks by Lycurgus there were 872 ships 
altogether, 82 at Munychia, 196 at Zea, and 94 in the harbour of 
Kautharos: Seeurk., XIo., p. 414 and p. 67 ff.=C.LA., II. 807c, 27 sqq. On 
the still existing remains of the Athenian sheds and arsenals see Wachs- 
muth 2, 1, 51 ff. 

2 Dem. 22, 12.86. In the financial programme set forth in C.1.A., I. 82 
we read: éreda» 5¢ dwodedopéva Ff rots Oeots (rd xp)huara, és rd vewpioy Kal Ta 
reixn rois weprovos xppobas xphuac(w). For the way in which Themistocles 
built the first 100 triremes cf. Arist. 22, 7 and Polyain. 1, 80, 6. 

> Bosckh, Seeurk., 68 ff. 
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(who in the 5th century were appointed at the beginning of each 
Equipment Ye#r in anticipation of any naval expedition that might 
3 cies be necessary, but in the 4th century were not appointed 

* till immediately before the actual armament of the 
fleet), had to equip at their own expense the triremes assigned 
to them, together with a quantity of rigging and the like, by 
the Harbour-superintendents, or, at a later date, by allotment.! 

The Trierarchs had the triremes which were assigned to them 

moved from the ship-sheds to the harbour-dock or to the pier, 

where they were then equipped with oars, sails, and all other 
necessary tackle.* 
After this was done the trireme was manned. Each ship when 
fully manned carried about 200 men, drawn from three different 
Crews ang Classes of men.® The first class were the émBara or 
Men. marines, who were hoplites, and were employed as 
fighting men in defence or attack. There were about 10 of these 
on each trireme.* The second, and far the most numerous class, 
consisted of the actual crew or oarsmen. They sat in three rows, 
one over the other: 62 Oparira:, who worked the upper row of 
oars, 54 Cvytrac at the middle row, and 54 @adapira in the lowest 
row.5 These oarsmen, called vatra: or vavBdrat, were recruited in 


1 For the arrangements in the 5th cent. cf. (Ken.), de Rep. Ath., 8,4; for 
the 4th cent. Dem. 4, 86. See, however, Boeckh, Seeurk., 168. It was 
probably always usual for the Trierarchs to receive the tackle from the 
State, though not complete on every occasion: Boeckh, Seeurk., 201 ff. I 
shall deal with the details of the trierarchy in the section on finance. For 
what follows cf. the remarks of Kirchhoff in the Abh, d. Berl. Ak., 1865, 
p. 80 ff.; Seeurk. XIVa, 184 ff., p. 462=C.LA,, II. 809a, 180: endlcba rg 
(Shulp rods per raw ve(wpl)wy exiuednras wa(pado)ivas rots tpinpd(pxors r)ds vals 
wal ra oxedn (card ra) Sedoypéva rep Shp). 

2 Seeurk., XIVa, 189 ff., p. 462 =@C.1.A., II, 809a, 181, where Kirchhoff, 4b., 
p. 75, 25, completes the inscr. undoubtedly correctly : (ro)ds 8¢ rpenpapxous 
(rods xaO)ecrnxéras wapa(xoulfe)» ras vais ext rd (xapa €)y TY Mouyyxiwnm (unr) 
w)pd ris Sexdrns (loraué)vov cal wapéxew (waper)xevacpuévas els (wdoiy). Cf. Dem. 
50,6; 51, 4 | 

* Dem. 50, 29. 80. 

4 On the numbers and composition of the crews see Boeckh, Publ. Econ., 
1, 884 ff. (Bk. II. c. 22). For the ér:Bara:, Harp. éxiSdrys—otrus éxddour tay 
dy rais Tpihpec: orparevouévuy rods ph kwrnAarobvras, dAAd pdvory wpds Td udxerIar 
éxcrndelous. Cf. Thuc. 7, 68. ér:Barac taken from the Thetes: Thuc. 6, 48. 
Hoplites from the hoplite-list compelled to serve as éwiPdra:: Thuc. 8. 24. 
Each ship had 10 éw:Bdrac: Thuc. 2, 23; 2,69 compared with 92, 102; 8, 91 
with 95; 4,76 with 101. Boeckh 1, 890 (Bk. II. o. 22); Schwartz, p. 82. 

§ Boeckh, Seeurk., 114 ff. For the numbers of the Thranitai, Zygitai and 
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the 5th century, during the supremacy of the Athenians and 
their league, partly, indeed, from the poorer citizens, but chiefly 
from foreign mercenaries and Metoicoi. In the 4th century, 
besides the Metoicoi, the poorer citizens seem to have been taken 
into service as rowers in larger numbers.! The third class of men 
on board consisted of regular seamen, technically skilled in navi- 
gation, the xuBepryrys, the xpwpeds or zpyparns, the xeAevorrys, prob- 
ably three wevryxovrapxot, and one or two vavrryoi.2 The entire 
complement of men on board was under the command of the 
Trierarch, who had power to inflict punishment if necessary.® 

When the ship was manned, and its oarsmen trained for their 
.work by a few practices,‘ the Trierarch could announce to the 
Council, or to the dwocroAcis, that his ship was ready pyerarchic 
for service at sea. In order to increase the keenness Crowns. 
of the Trierarchs and so expedite the armament of the dwdcrodos, 
it was the custom for a golden crown to be offered by decree of 
the people, as a prize for the Trierarch whose trireme was first 
ready to sail. Occasionally the Trierarchs of the first three ships 
ready received these wreaths of honour. 

The pay and maintenance money for the crews varies in the 


Thalamitai, see Boeckh 118 ff., 54, not 58 Zygitai: Kohler in the Mitth, d. 
disch. arch. Inst. in Ath., 6, 88. 

1 In the battle of Salamis the crews were still formed of citizens; 
Aristoph., Eq., 785. Thue. 1, 121: deryr) yap ’A@nvaluy 4 Straus (ray vavBa- 
ray) wGddow # olxela. tévoe among the vairar: Thuc. 1, 148; 7, 68; Isocr. 8, 
48. Cf. what Thuc. 8, 78 explicitly says of the crew of the Paralos. 
Metoicoi as oarsmen: (Xen.), de Rep. Ath., 1,12: Scdre Setrae 7 wéddus werolxwy 
—did 1d vavrixéy. Zeugitai, Thetes and Metoicoi man the ships under 
special circumstances: Thuc. 8, 16; cf. 1, 148. The citizens were probably 
employed chiefly as Thranitai, for they received higher pay ; cf. Thuc. 6, 
81. Hence, 6 Opavirns reds in Aristoph., Ach., 162; cf. however (Xen.), de 
Rep. Ath., 1, 19/20. For the practice of the 4th century cf. Isocr. 8, 48; 
Dem. 50, 6,7; 4, 86. 

2 Thuc. 1, 143: xuBepotyras Exouer woNlras kal rh» GddAnv ixnpectay whelous cal 
dyuelvous # waca 4 M\An ‘EMds. The men mentioned by (Xen.), de Rep. Ath., 
1, 2, xuBeprfrat, weXevoral, revrynxdvrapxa, wpypara:, vavwryol form the irnpecla ; 
cf. also Aristoph., Eq., 641 sqq.; Xen., Zc., 8, 14. For their number see 
Kohler, Mitth. d. dtech. arch. Inst. in Ath., 8, 177 ff. 

3 Dem. 50, 18. 19. 50; 51, 1L 

4 Dem. 51, 5/6. 

§ Dem. 51,1. Poll.1,128. Seeurk., XIV a, 195 ff., p. 468=C.I.A., IL 809a, 
190 sqq.: rdv 8¢ wpwrovy wa(paxoul)cavra crepaywod(rw 6 3%)uos Xpvoew orepd(vyp 
d)wd wevraxoglwy Spaxyucr, (rdv 32) Setrepory dwd rpraxoclwy (Spaxy)ay, rd» de 
tplrov d(wd—) xal dvayopevod(rw db xf)put rijs Bovdjs Gap(ynNur) ry dyam rods 
ore(pavous), See Kirchhoff, ¢b., p. 67 ff. 
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calculations of average pay given in our authorities, from various 
ay periods, between 3 obols and 1 drachma a day per 
man.! 

The discipline in the fleet was better than among the hoplites 
and cavalry, though complaints were made of the insubordination 


of the sailors also.? 


4. FINANCE. 


A. General. 


Every financial administration must have for its basis a regular 
monetary system. The Athenian State possessed in the 5th and 
4th centuries a silver currency, admired by Hellenes 
and barbarians for the purity of its metal, and there- 
fore readily accepted. The introduction of this coinage dated 
from the times of Solon. He had abolished the earlier coinage of 
Athens, which was identical with the Adsginetan system, and in- 
troduced the Euboic; this did not involve, however, any alteration 
in the system of subdivision or in the names of the various smaller 
coins ; but the Tetradrachm became the chief coin of the State, in 
place of the Didrachm customary until then. The Athenian 
silver coins bore, in all probability from the days of Peisistratos, the 
head of Pallas as device on the obverse, and an ow! on the reverse; 
and that, almost without exception, though in the extant examples 


Coinage. 


1 The same distinction was made in the case of ships’ crews between 
jucOds and ocrnpéccoy: Dem. 50,10. A drachma, at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war and for the Sicilian expedition: Thuc. 8,17; 6, 31: 3 
obols: Thuc. 8, 45. Dem. 4, 28 reckons 20 mins as monthly ornpéccov for 
a ship, ¢.e., for a complement of 200 men an average daily oirnpéciov of 2 
obols per man, to which must be added a daily wu064s of 2 obols ; see Boeckh, 
Publ. Econ., 1, 881 ff. (Bk. II. c. 22). The burgess crew of the Paralos also 
received 4 obolsa day. Cf. Harp. IIdpanos. 

* Xen., Mem., 3, 5. 18.19. Instance of insubordination of a hoplite, Lys. 
8,45. And according to Xen.’s manual for the Hipparch, that officer had 
to deal with the knights more by persuasion than by command. Com- 
plaints of vaurix? dvapxla in Eurip., Hec., 606 sqq. 

$ Cf. Aristoph., Frogs, 717 sqq. Xen., de Vect., 8,2. Uttering false coins 
was punished by death: Dem. 20, 167. The Attic coins were not alloyed: 
Hultsch, Metrol.*, 282 ff. 

‘ For the agreement of the pre-Solonian coinage with the Aéginetan see 
Hultsch, Metrol.2, 200 ff. The Solonian coinage was based on the light 
Babylonian gold talent, and the Attic talent is equal to the Eubwan: 
Hultsch? 203 ff., 507/8. Cf. also Kthler in the Mitth., 10, 151 ff. 
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various periods of minting can be distinguished.! The coinage of 
gold, the ratio of whose value to silver at Athens varied between 
14-10:1, and the coinage of copper, which was first coined to any 
great extent after Alexander the Great, were both very limited in 
the 4th century.2 The Athenian system of silver coins, which 
were coined in varying amounts, was as follows: rdAavrov=60 
pvat, pva=100 Spaypai, Spayuy=6 dBodrot or 12 ywuwBdrda. The 
normal weights of these coins and their approximate values in 
English money are as follows :— 


taAavrov = 57-752 lbs. Avoirdupois = £230. 
pva =6737'76 grains Troy = £4. 

Spaxyy = 67'3776 grains = 9-2d. 

6Boros = 11°2 grains=1°5d.$ 


Since the purchasing power of a coinage depends upon the ratio 
of its value to that of other commodities and on the interest paid 
for capital, it is necessary, in order to appreciate rightly the 
amounts of the separate heads of the Athenian budget, to collect 
here various data with regard to these ratios. 

First, as concerns the ratio of value of money to other com- 
modities, I will simply state some prices recorded for corn and 
cattle. In Solon’s time a medimnos of corn cost—it is Value of 
not stated whether it was wheat or barley—i drachma, Soramuee 
while for the same bulk of wheat in 890 B.c.3drachmas Power. 
were given, and in a tariff for sacrifices in 380 B.c. as much as 6 
drachmas. In 335 B.c. the medimnos of wheat cost 5 drachmas. 
In 330 B.c. the delivery of 3,000 medimnoi of wheat, at 5 drachmas 
the medimnos, is reckoned a special act of kindness, and in 329 
B.C. a decree of the people fixed the price at which the offerings of 
corn, which were yearly made to the Eleusinian temple, should 
be sold, at 6 drachmas per medimnos for wheat, and 3 drachmas 
for a medimnos of barley.‘ In Solon’s time an ox was ordinarily 


1 Regular system of Attic coinage, of full weight, stamped with ow] and 
head of Pallas, introduced by Peisistratos: Hultsch? 220 ff. For the 
various periods of coinage: 213 ff. 

? For the gold coinage see Hultsch* 223 ff. Ratio of gold to silver as 
14-10: 1, Hultach* 286 ff.; as 14: 1, C.1.A., I., p. 160. On Attic copper coin- 
age Hultsch*? 227 ff. Foreign gold coins were tested by a doxiwacrhs: Mitth. 
5, 277. 

3 On the weight and value of the coins in German money see Hultsch? 
208 ff. 234/5. For the fractions or smaller coins see Poll. 9, 51 sqq. 

41 drachma: Plut., Sol., 28. 8: Aristoph., Eccl., 547/8. 6: Inscr. con- 
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reckoned worth 5 drachmas, but it is to be noticed that the price 
for oxen for sacrifice was even then considerably higher; in 410 
B.C. an ox for sacrifice is reckoned at about 51 drachmas, 347 B.C. 
about 77, in 329 B.c. at 400.4 In Solon’s time a sheep cost 1 
drachma, in the 4th century the price apparently varied between 
10 and 20 drachmas, in 829 B.c. a sheep or goat cost 30.2 It is 
impossible to institute a comparison between the worth of money 
then and its present value on such unsatisfactory data. 

On the other hand, it may be shown with certainty that the 
rate of interest on capital at Athens was considerably greater 

Interest of than it is with us. The usual rate of interest on bor- 

Capital rowed capital was 12-18 per cent., on money lent on 
bottomry on an average 20 per cent.® Capital invested in land 
produced less interest, about 8-12 per cent.; in case of house 
property about 8 per cent.‘ For money laid out in slaves, who 


taining a sacrifice-tariff in Boeckh, kl. Schr., 4, 404 ff., 409. 5; Dem. 84, 39. 
In Socrates’ time a medimnos of d\¢ira cost 2 drachmas, though we have 
no direct contemporary evidence for this: Plut., de tranquill. antmi, 10. 6 
drachmas for the medimnos of xp@) follows from (Dem.) 42, 20, cf. with 31. 
For the price in 880 and 829 n.c. see Mitth. d. dtech. arch. Inst. in Ath., 8, 218 
and 'E¢. dpyx., 1888, pp. 128/4, L 69 ff. 

1 Plut., Sol.,28. In 410/9 3.c. 5,114 drachmas are reckoned for a éxaréuf7, 
which gives for each ox, supposing that the Hecatombe consisted of exactly 
100 oxen, an average price of 51:14 drachmas: C.1.A., I. 188. In 3874/8 B.c. 
109 oxen for sacrifice cost 8419 dr., giving an average of 77,%,: C.I.A., IT. 
814. In 829 s.c. 400 dr. are reckoned for one ox: 'Ed. dpx., 1888, pp. 125/6, 
B. 77. 

2 Plut., Sol., 28. Lys. 82, 21 mentions as a high price for an Apso» 16 dr. 
Acc. to (Dem.) 47, 52. 57, compared with 64, about 20 dr. might be reckoned 
as the approximate cost of a wpéSaroy wadaxdy. Acc. to Menand. ap. Ath. 4, 
146 £, a wpoBariow dyarnréy cost 10 dr. Price of a sheep in the time of 
Lycurgus 12 dr., of a ram 17 dr.: C.1.A., II. 884c, 1. 62. In 829 B.c. 80 dr. 
are reckoned as the price for a sheep and a goat: ’E¢. dpx., 1888, pp. 125/6 
B 76. 

3 On the rate of interest see Boeckh, Publ. Econ., 1, 181 ff. (Bk. I. c. 22), 
and for interest on bottomry Xen., de Vect., 8,9. Frinkel in Boeckh, St. d. 
Ath.®, 2, p. 87, no. 224, According to the usual idiom the rate of interest 
was expressed either by the number of obols or drachmas payable per 
month per mina, e.g. éw’ dxrw dB8odois=16 per cent., or by the proportion of 
the capital paid as interest per annum, eg. rico éwbydoqr=124 per cent. 
See Boeckh 178. 

¢ Land in Thria worth 150 minew produced 12 mine rent, i.e. 8 per cent. of 
the capital: Is. 11,42. A xwplor 5,000 dr. in value brought in a yearly rent 
of 600 dr., te. 12 per cent: Is, ibid. So also C.1.A., II. 600. The house 
rent of two houses in Melite and Eleusis, worth both together 8,500 dr., 
was 300 dr., t.e. 8¢ per cent of the capital: Is,, sbid. 
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were hired out to labour in the mines, we may reckon according 
to some statements of Xenophon’s a profit or interest of 30-38 
per cent., but this high amount was caused by the rapid de- 
preciation to which such capital was liable.! 

The value of free labour was but moderate, on account of the 
vast numbers of the slaves. In the 5th century, when the Par- 
thenon and other great buildings were erected, the regular daily 
wages of an artizan seem to have been 1 drachma; less skilled 
work was of course paid less. Towards the end of the 4th century 
3 obols a day were reckoned as the cost of maintenance of a state 
slave; the usual day’s wage amounted on the average to 1} 
drachmas, while more skilled artizans were paid as much as 2} 
drachmas per day.? : 

On the other hand, the cost of living was not great, because of 
the well-known abstemiousness of the Athenians; and actual 
poverty does not seem to have existed during the time of Athens’ 
greatness, because there were so many possibilities of earning a 
subsistence either on the fleet, or as a workman, or as heliast; in 
its period of decadence poverty grew more and more universal.® | 


1 The passage is Xen., de Veet., 4,28. 1,200 slaves, each of whom brings 
in 360 obols annually, can be increased in number by means of this income 
to 6,000 in 5 or 6 years. If it be assumed that with the income of every 
year fresh slaves were to be purchased, who would work along with the 
rest in the next year, then the calculation of the capital so laid out forms 
a problem of the following kind :—The amount of capital must be deter- 
mined which produced 860 obols a year interest. The rate of interest is 
determined by the datum that 1,200 times that capital increases by com- 
pound interest in 5 or 6 years to 6,000 times the same amount. This gives 
as the rate of compound interest, if we assume 5 years, 37°97 per cent. ; if 
6 years, 80:76 per cent; so that a yearly return of 860 obols represents in 
the first case the interest on 948-01 obols, in the second case on 1,170°35 
obols. The value of a mining slave was accordingly between 158 and 
195 drachms, and Boeckh’s statement in Kl. Schr., 5, 46, must be modified 
accordingly. 

2 In the statement of accounts for the building of the Erechtheion, 408 
B.c., the work is mostly contract or piecework. Still a zplorns received 
daily 1 drachma, an amount which is set down for other workmen also. 
Cf. C.1.A., I. 825, 824. 1V. 8,821. Payment by the piece also occurs: IV. 
8,821. A day’s pay of 4 obols for porters and 8 obols for rn\ogopoivres may 
probably be inferred from Poll. 7, 183 and Eccl., 808 sqq, In the statement 
of accounts of the éxiwrdra "Edevowd0er 829 B.c, in the Ed. dpx., 1888, p. 
109 ff., we have 8 obols reckoned us rpog? for a dnuéows: A 4/5,42. B 5/6, 
a 40; as ordinary day’s wages 13 dr.: A 28 ff, 82 f.,45 ff, 60 ff, B 23 ff, 
23dr.: A26 ff. 2dr.: B41 ff, a 83 ff. 

® On the simplicity of Athenian meals cf. the description by Lynkeus 
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As regards the financial economy of Athens, it rested on a 
thoroughly unsound basis. Reduced to its own resources, the 
Prosperity of State would have found its economical existence im- 
the people. possible as things were arranged; it was merely the 
political supremacy, which lucky circumstances and the energy of 
its citizens had created, that secured its financial solvency. The 
cause of this unfavourable economical condition lay in the fact 
that Attica consumed far more in value than it could produce, and 
as a result the exports were less in value than the imports, and 
therefore every year a considerable amount of precious metal went 
from the country abroad.1 The importation of corn alone, to 
which special attention was devoted by the State, and which 
according to a computation made in ancient times amounted to 
800,000 medimnoi per annum, represented a yearly value of at 
least 250 talents? To this must be added the importation of 
materials for shipbuilding, including timber, iron, brass, flax and 
wax, imports of salt fish, articles of luxury, slaves and raw 
material for the Attic industries.4 While the imports were so 


ap. Ath. 4,131 F, where the Perinthian says of himself and a Rhodian, 
ovdérepos tuwy Fderas rots "Arrixois—deiwvas. Cf. Alexis ap. Ath., 4, 187 E. 
The detrvov of Philocleon is a guorh pata of barley meal: Arist., Wasps, 610, 
and for his triobolon he purchases wood, pearl-barley and condiments: 
Wasps, 800 sqq. Cf. Eccl., 306 sqq. Isocr. 7,838 says: rére pew ovdels Hy Tar 
wokirdy éviens Tay dvayxalwy ov5@ wxpocaruw rods évrvyxdvovras Thy woh 
Karyoxuve, viv 5é wrelovs eloly ol cxavltovres raw éxbvrwv. 

1 On Attic exports and imports see Biichsenschiitz, Besitz und Erverb, 
489 ff. Drain of coin from the country abroad: Xen., de Vect., 8, 2. 

? Dem. 20, 82 calculates from the account books of the o:ropvdaxes a 
yearly corn importation of 800,000 medimnoi, which Boeckh, Publ. Econ., 
1, 111 (Bk. L, c. 15) considers Jess than the truth. The value of this would 
be more than 250 tal., if we take 2 drachmas as purchasing price for the 
medimnos, which can scarcely be too high considering the price of corn in 
Attica. Of all the corn brought into the Athenian market two-thirds had 
by law to be brought to Athens: Arist. 51, 4. Harp., éwimednrys €umoplov. 
It was forbidden oirzyeiy to any other place than Athens: Dem. 35, 50. To 
estimate how much corn must be imported in every year was one of the 
statesman’s duties acc. to Xen., Mem., 8,6,18. Cf. Boeckh, Publ. Econ., 1, 
115 ff. (Bk. I., c. 15). 

8 Timber for shipbuilding: Thuc. 4, 108,(Dem.) 17, 28. Other timber: 
Dem. 21,167. C.I.A., II. 884b, col. 1, 1.66. "Eg. dpx. 1888, p. 125 y, 1. 8, 
Other ship-building materials: (Xen.) de Rep. Ath., 2, 11. 

‘ Fish formed a staple article of food with the Athenians. The Athenian 
slaves were mostly bought slaves. Influx of commodities from every land 
to the Pirwus: Thuc. 2, 88. (Xen.)de Rep. Ath. 2,7. Isocr. 4,42: Anti- 
phan. ap. Ath. 1, 27 D, E. With regard to the importation of raw 
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considerable the exports were limited to a few raw products such 
as oil, figs, honey, wool and marble, all of which combined repre- 
sented no very considerable value,! and some products of Attic 
industry, among which earthenware was by far the most im- 
portant.2 If in spite of all these unfavourable circumstances 
Athenian finances, at any rate before the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, were in an excellent state, the cause of this is to be 
found first in the great influx of precious metal to Athens caused 
by the payments of tribute by the allies, secondly in the silver 
mines of the country, and lastly in the profits of the transport 
trade with all Hellas, of which the Pirsus was the centre.’ 
But after the Peloponnesian war had destroyed the first and third 
sources of their wealth, the tide of Athenian prosperity turned 
and ebbed irrevocably; and this was only partially checked 
by the foundation of the second Athenian league, while the 
financial administration of the 4th century became more careless 
and extravagant every year.‘ 


material for Attic industries, considerable interest attaches to the com- 
mercial treaty between Athens and Keos about 850 s.c., providing that the 
red chalk of Keos should be exported to Attica exclusively (C.I.A., IT. 546): 
this ruddle or red chalk was employed to colour the earthenware: Suid. 
Kwhcddos xepayis. 

1 The exportation of oil, attested as early as Solon (Plut., Sol., 24) is said 
by the Schol. on Pind., Nem., 10, 64, certainly without justification, to have 
been laid under restrictions: ov« for: 5¢ efayuryn édalou €& "AGnvav el ph Trois 
vewow. At the Panathenaia more than 1,200 amphorai of oil were dis- 
tributed to the victors: Mommsen, Heort., 151, 141. 158. C.LA., IT. 968. 
8 xordda of oi] cost acc. to a sacrifice tariff of 880 B.c. 14 obols (Boeckh, ki. 
Schr., 4, 404 ff. 409); therefore a perpyrjs would be 6dr. On the exporta- 
tion of figs see Boeckh, Publ. Ecen., 1, 61 ff. (Bk. I. c. 8). Attic honey was 
famous. Plut., de tranquill. antmi, 10, reckons a xortAy of a specially fine 
quality as worth 5 drachmas, while on a sacrifice tariff the xorvAn costs 8 
obols. On the excellence of Attic wool cf. Plut., de audiendo 9. Ath. 12 
540 D. Attic marble: Xen., de Vect., 1, 4. 

2 A great number of réxva: at Athens: (Xen.) de Rep. Ath., 1, 21. 
Earthenware vases, sent as articles of commerce (Hdt. 5, $8) as far as Libya 
(Skyl., Peripl.,111); not high priced; Boeckh, Publ. Econ., 1, 151/2 (Bk. 
I.c. 19). Praise of Attic potter’s art in Critias, E/eg., 1, 12 sqq. 

3 On the Pirszus as a commercial emporium see Boeckh, 1, 85 (Bk. I. 
c.9). On the wealth of the silver mines at Laureion see Xen., de Vect., 1, 
5, and sch., Pers., 233: dpytpou wry ris abrots éort, Onoaupds xGovds. 

4 Wealth of Athens before the Pelop. war: Thuc. 1, 80; after the war 
feeble revenues and general impoverishment: Lys. 21, 18; 12, 6; 19, 11, 
Isocrates’ descriptions indicate great poverty: 8,20 sqq. 46; 7, 88. The 
people subsist merely by suo8ss obtained in one way or another: Isocr. 7, 
$2; 8, 180; 15, 152. . 
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In early times it was apparently the custom to distribute among 
the people any surplus revenue of the State.! After the founda- 
tion of the first Athenian league, on account of the 

doled of Gti continued wars with the Persians, the Athenians first 
century began to feel the necessity of a permanent war chest, 
from which to defray the expenses of the war. Sucha 

fund was formed by the treasury of the allies at Delos, which was 
kept full by the tribute paid by the members of the league. After- 
wards when the war with the Persians came to an end, and the 
allies gradually fell into the position of dependencies of Athens, 
the Delian treasury of the allies was removed to Athens about 
454 B.c., and there, just as the constitutional position of Athens 
in the league had altered, the allied treasury too changed its 
character and became an Athenian State chest. The monies 
brought to Athens were consecrated to Athene Polias and thus 
amalgamated with the temple treasures, and after the completion 
of the Parthenon these were kept in the Opisthodomos of that 
temple under the custody of the treasurers of Athene.2 The 


1] infer this from the proposal to distribute the 100 ta]. which came 
into the State treasury in payment for concessions on the discovery of the 
silver mines at Maroneia. Cf. Arist. 22,7. That Athens had no State 
treasury at the time of the Persian wars is shown by Arist. 28,1. Cf. 
Plut., Them., 10. 

2 In this second edition I have been induced by the discussions of Beloch 
in the NV. Rh. Mus., 89, 49 ff., and of Holwerda in Mnemosyne, 1886, 103 ff., to 
return to the view of Boeckh, Publ. Econ., 1, 578 ff. (Bk. II., c. 20) that the 
State treasury of the Athenians was identical with the treasury of Athene 
Polias. Kirchhoff, in the Abh.d. Berl. Ak., 1876, 21 ff., inferred the existence 
of a separate State chest in addition to the temple treasury on the follow- 
ing grounds :—Acc. to Thue. 2, 18, the amount of coined money in the 
Acropolis at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war was 6,000 tal., of 
which 1,000 tal., acc. to Thuc. 2,24, was put by asa reserve fund. Cf. also 
Thuc. 8, 15. Philoch., fr.. 116. Now Kirchhoff argues that these 5,000 
tal. must have been spent by the beginning of 428/7 b.c., because an elspopd 
was decreed in that year. Cf. Thuc. 8,19. But acc. to the accounts of the 
Logistai in C.I.A., I. 278 not more than about 4,750 tal. were taken from 
the temple treasures in the 7 years from 483/2-427/6 B.c.; that is, not so 
much as was taken from the balances in the Acropolis up to the beginning 
of 428/7. Therefore Kirchhoff infers there must have existed besides the 
sacred treasury yet another reserve, namely the State chest proper. On 
the other hand, Beloch and Holwerda maintain that the decree of an 
Kisphora in the beginning of 428/7 does not necessarily imply the complete 
exhaustion of the State chest. Holwerda 104/5 translates the words of 
Thuc. 8, 17: cat 7d xphuara robro uddora bravydwoe perd Moredaias and ra perv 
oy xphara obrws braynd\wW0n 7d wpdrov by: “atque pecunias haec res maxime 
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ordinary revenues of this sacred treasury consisted of the rents 
of the temple estates, the tithes of confiscated goods, and the 
drapyy of 35 of the annual tribute! Besides this, however, the 
sacred treasury had extraordinary receipts. For instance, every 
year, so it seems, it was decided by decree of the Ecclesia, how 
the surplus from the tribute and from the government administra- 
tion, if there were a surplus, should be employed. If there were 
no special needs to meet, the surplus seems to have been conse- 
crated to Athene and incorporated with the sacred treasures.? 


cum Potidssa consumere copit,” and “ pecunie igitur hoc modo primum 
consumi cosptes sunt.” Further the calculations of Beloch, #b., 52 ff., show 
that the disagreement supposed by Kirchhoff between the statements of 
Thuc. and the accounts of the logistai does not exist. Lastly, the compu- 
tation of the érérea of the temple treasury at 200 tal. per annum by Kirch- 
hoff is acc. to Beloch 56 ff. much too high. Frankel has declared himself 
against Beloch in the phil. u. hist. Au/s. far E. Curttus 1884, pp. 48/9, arfd on 
Boeckh, Publ. Ec., 28, 48, no. 268, to which Beloch has replied in the N. Rh. 
Mus., 43,114. Frinkel cites as an analogous case the fact that in Delos 
the leporoot had the lepd and the Syuoola xBwrds under their supervision 
and issued separate accounts for each. See Bull. 6, p. 6. 

1 The drapx7y of the tribute paid to the goddess was pra dwd rod raddvrov: 
C.I.A., I. 226. 260. 815. The Hellenotamiai paid it to the goddess and their 
accounts were checked by the Logistai. Documents concerning these pay- 
ments are extant, C.I.A., I. 226-272. To this regular payment of this drapy} 
to the sacred treasury I refer, as does Holwerda, ibid., 118/4, the passage 
in the decree of the Ecclesia C.I.A., I. 82, which I here quote from Ditten- 
berger, Syll., 14: (é« 8 rav pbpw)y xarariOévat (ard 1d)y éxaurdy 7a éxd(crore 
yerbueva wapa r)ois raulaot ray (ris 'AO)nvalas rods ‘EAAnvo(rapulas). Holwerda 
rightly takes as the basis of his explanation the expression in C.LA., I. 40: 
Scov ry Oe(@ dwxdr)od Pdpou éyly(y)ero. Kirchhoff, +b., 88, understands by it the 
surpluses from the tribute, which he says were paid as deposit to the 
temple treasury to be kept in the custody of the treasurers of Athene. 
With regard to the date of the decree just quoted I agree with Kirchhoff 
and assign it to 4385/4 u.c. Beloch’s date (th. 48, 121/2) between the end of 
419/8 s.c. and the spring of 416 is impossible; for the inscription makes 
provision for the institution of treasurers of the other gods, and other 
inscriptions prove that those treasurers existed as early as 429/85.c. Cf. 
C.I.A., I. 194. On the other hand the wording of the document prevents our 
supposing as Beloch does, ib., 48, 118/9, that the new arrangement recommend- 
ed in it was merely the increase of the number of those treasurers to 10. 

2 In the decree of the Ecclesia 4835/4 s.c., it is enacted, that after the 
monies due to the gods have been paid, for which purpose are to be em- 
ployed rd re wapad rots ‘EAAnvorapulats Svra viv xal rdd\da & ore TovTwy Tuw 
xenudrww xal ra ex ris Sexdrns éwecddy wpadg—els rd vewpror kal ra relxn rots 
weptovos xpicOar xphpac(w . . . ). See Dittenberger, Syll., 14. I con- 
jecture that asa rule the employment of the repidvra xpjuara was deter- 
mined by decree of the Ecclesia, as indeed was natural. 
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The employment of this money paid into the temple treasury was 
subject to certain formalities. Although a fixed annual amount 
could be spent without any special decree, on improvements in the 
festival appointments, and for other purposes that can no longer be 
ascertained ; this fixed amount could not be exceeded—at any rate, 
not beyond a margin of 10,000 drachmas.!_ Money from the sacred 
treasury could not be used in greater amounts than this, except by 
decree of the Ecclesia; and any one who proposed such a decree 
had to have a special adea voted for him by a full meeting of the 
Ecclesia.? If this adea were granted, and a formal decree of the 
Ecclesia then passed concerning the employment of monies from 
the sacred treasury, the treasurers of the goddess thereupon paid 
out the sum decided upon by the decree to the persons specified by 
name in it. The advances from the sacred treasury made under 
these conditions were as a rule advances which the State under- 
took to repay with interest calculated up to the time of repay- 
ment. It appears also that the treasurers of Athene took 


1 The Ecclesia-decree of 485/4 3.c. enacted, after certain provisions in 
the mutilated beginning of the decree as to the employment of a certain 
sum of money: (rots 5)é ddAars xphuac(t» wap)d rijs "AOnvalas, ro(is re viv odor» 
éu rode kat Arr’ ay 7d Ao(ewdy dv)adépynrar, wh xpio(Gar nde dwavaNloxew d)w’ 
alray és AdXo (ri, unde) és radra Uwép pu(plas Spaxuds Boivar xed)everr, Edy re 5ép. 
See Dittenberger 14 B, 11 ff. 

2 The Ecclesia decree of 485/4 s.c. in Dittenberger, Syll., 14 B, 15 ff, 
enacts in regard to this: (és A\A)o 8 under xphoOal(e rors xphuacw, édy uh T)hy 
Adecay pond(lonrac 6) Shpos édvwep h (ExxrAnola F wepl rijs Eogo)pas. éay bé ris (ry 
Ajexcpongloy wh e(poepicpérns wou rijs ddel)as, xpjoGar ro(is xphu)aow ros ris 
"AOn(valas, évexéoOw rois av)rotsolowep ca(y . . +) pepe ry  éxd(pondgloy). 

3 The items introduced in the accounts of the treasurers of Athene 
under the heading 'A@nvato dvjAwoay with the name of the Archon of the 
year contain the sums which were taken from the sacred treasury in 
C.I.A., I. 180-188 with the explicit addition yygicapévou rod Shou ryy Adeay. 
It is usually said of the treasurers rapéSouev or rapédocay. edaveloapev occurs 
once in 183 instead, but I regard it as merely a more precise expression for 
wapésouev. On this point I cannot agree with Kirchhoff, #b., 41 A, nor with 
Beloch 39, 58. That advances were made from the treasury of Athene and 
of the other gods is shown by the wording at the beginning of the decree 
of 435/4B.c.: dwrodoivac rots Geois (r)a xphuara Td dperropueva, Eweidn Ty APnvalg 
Ta Tpoxihia Tadavr(a) dverhweyxrac és rédkw & éegpoldicro, vouloparos nuedarod. 
See Dittenberger 14 A, 2 ff. In this 8,000 tal. were certainly included the 
1,276 tal. for the Samian war, and the 128 tal. for some unknown purpose, 
which are mentioned in C.I.A., I. 177. Cf. also the calculation by the 
Logistai of the interest on the sum of about 5,500 tal. advanced in the 11 
years 433-423 n.c., from the treasuries of Athene Polias, Nike and the other 
gods, C.I.A.,1.278. Idonot regard theinscriptions(C.1.A., I.177-192as records 
of debts as Kirchhoff does, but as accounts rendered by the treasurers of 
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temporary charge of those sums in any current year, concerning 
the employment of which no decree had yet been passed. From 
such monies the treasurers could make advances on the strength 
of a mere vote of the Ecclesia.! To all appearance the sacred 
treasury on the Acropolis never again during the 4th century 
became large enough for money to be advanced from it for war 
purposes.2, The reason of this I believe to be that in the 4th 


Athene. Kirchhoff’s theory is opposed by the introductory words 'A@nvaio 
dyi\woay, aS Beloch 89, 58 observes. The treasurers of Athene without 
doubt received, at every payment they made, a receipt or acknowledgment 
from-those officials to whom they advanced the money. Cf. the provisions 
for repayment of the moneys owing to the gods in the Ecclesia-decree of 
435/4 s.c. Dittenberger 14 A, 10 ff.: dwodévrwy (82 r)d xphpara ol rpurdves 
pera Tijs Bouts xal €xcarepovruy, éwe(Sav) dxrodaor, Syrioavres rd Te rwdaca Kal 
Td ypapmareta cal édp x(ov dA)AoK GF -yeypappéva. dwrodawovruwy be ra yeypaupéva 
- of re lep( fs x)al ol lepoworol cal ef ris AdAos oldey. When these advances were 
made, the treasuries had not yet been centralised on the Acropolis. 

1 These are the so-called éréresa out of which according to the pre- 
amble of C.1.A., I. 188 the treasurers of Athene in 410/9 8.c. had paid or 
advanced at least 180 tal. That all these monies were included in the 
regular yearly revenue of the temple of Athene, as Kirchhoff, ¢b., 49 ff, 
assumes, I agree with Beloch, #b, 89, 56 ff. in considering impossible. 
Beloch has already remarked, p. 59, that the payments are obviously made 
from different funds. All the same 7a éx Ldpov sc. xpfuara from which in 
I. 188 money is assigned to the amount of over 95 tal. have not yet been 
satisfactorily explained, though attempts have been made by Beloch, #b., 
36 ff., 60/1. Holwerda, ¢., 107/8, and Busolt in the N. Rh. Mus. 88, 809. 
In C.LA., I. 184/5 also, 412/1 3s.c., the treasurers make payments from 
various funds (é« rw» els ras rpt)fpes (cf. Thuc. 2,24; 8,15. Philoch., fr, 
116), é€x rod TMapemsvos dp(-yuplou—xpu)alov ob of Eiupaxo(tc—)TXXXX AOnvalas 
N(lens. Part of the treasury therefore consisted of a fund into which the 
allies made payments. Out of the érérea the treasurers made payments or 
assigned money ynd¢iwapnévov rod Shyov, where Kirchhoff wishes to supply 
Thy Gdecavy. Goldstaub, de ddeias notione et usu in ture publico, 56, 4, Breslau, 
1889, holds that the &3ea was not necessary for proposals concerning the 
employment of the éwéraa. 

2 There is no explicit evidence that advances were made from the temple 
treasury in the 4th cent. What is meant by 7a déxa rdédavra from which 
ace. to C.I.A., II. 17. 44. 84. 86, the treasurers of the goddess in 878 B.c. were 
to pay the expenses of setting up inscr.-stelai, is quite uncertain. Hartel, 
Stud, ab. att. Staater. u. Urkundenwesen, 181 ff.; Fellner, 2. Gesch. d. att. Finanz- 
verwalt., 83 ff.; Frinkel in the Au/s. f. Curtius, 47; Panske, de magistratib, 
att, qut sec. a. Chr.n. IV. pecunias publ. curabant, 21 ff., Leipzig, 1890, all 
explain it as an advance from the temple treasury from which the 
treasurers, they say, paid money in case of need. I hold with Kohler in 
the Herm. 5, 12 that it was a fund to meet current expenses, deposited with 
the treasurers of the goddess. 
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century the surpluses of the league’s revenues remained in the 
federal treasury, and that the surpluses of the administration, if 
there ever were any, were used for the Theoricon, which had been 
already set on foot in the last years of the Peloponnesian war. 
Thus at the end of the war there was no money in hand which 
by consecration to Athene could be put in reserve in the temple 
treasury for future needs.! 

The practice of appropriating the government surpluses for the 
Theoricon, was limited by law by the rule that these surpluses 
Finance of Were to be used for military purposes at any rate in 
the fourth time of war.? But even this rule was neglected in 

=a practice while Eubulos was in power: the surpluses 
were then under all circumstances distributed in the form of 
Theorica. The proposal of Apollodoros to restore the Theoric 
fund to its original use, though adopted in 348 B.c. or 350 by the 
Ecclesia, was attacked in a ypady zapavouwv aud again rescinded.® 


1 The existence of a federal treasury in the 2nd Athenian league follows 
from C.I.A., II. 17. 44 sqq. For the history of the Theoricon in the 4th cent. 
see Fickelscherer, de theortcis Athentens. pecuntis, 19 ff., Leipzig, 1877. Harp. 
Gewprxd’ Oewpexd hy Tiva, éy Koww xphuata awd Toy Tis wodews rporbdwy cuvaydspeva. 
TaUra 52 xporepov yey els Tas TOU wodeuou Xpelas epuAdrrero al Exadetro oTpariwriKd, 
Oorepov Sé xarerlOero els re ras Snpoclas xaracxevas xal Siavouds, Oy wpwros 
hptaro 'Aytppios 6 Snuaywyss. So also Suid. dewpxd, Art. 2. Arist., Pol., 2, 7, 
p. 89, 27 sqq., and 7 (6), 5, p. 186, 17 sqq. Bekker discusses the gradual in- 
crease of the Theoric fund. The statement in Plut., Per., 9, that Pericles 
introduced the Diobelia is contradicted by Arist. 28, 8, according to whom 
it was Cleophon who was responsible. Aristotle is corroborated by the fact 
that in 410 s.c., when Cleophon was the leading demagogue (see my Beitr., 
835 ff.), the treasurers of Athene for the first time made payments out of 
the ¢wéreca for the Diobelia. Cf. C.I.A., L 188. This supplied the demagogues 
with a means of agitation, as may be seen from what Xen., Hell., 1, 7, 2, 
according to Dindorf’s emendation, says about Archedemos. It goes with- 
out saying that even in the 4th cent. sums of money were temporarily 
deposited for safety in the custody of the treasurers of Athene. This 
explains C.I.A., II. 787, p. 508. But it cannot be stated for certain what 
part was taken by the treasurers of the goddess in C.J.A., II. 612. 

2 (Dem.) 59, 4: xedXevérrwy perv Tov vopwy, Stay widenos 7, TA wepidvra xphpara 
Tijs Svoxhoews orpariwrixd elvat. 

8 Esch. tn Ctes. 251. For the proposal of Apollodoros cf. (Dem.) 59, 4, 5. 
For its date Schaefer, Dem. u. s. Zett, 2!, 77, who puts it 850 B.c.; Blass, até. 
Beredsamk., 3, 1, 276, who with Weil gives 848 p.c. Justin. 6, 9 assumes as 
terminus a quo the surpluses were used as Theorica, the death of Epami- 
nondas. Dem. 1, 19; 8, 10/11 allude to the motion of Apollodoros. For 
the law which Eubulos is said to have carried in consequence of Apollo- 
doros’s motion, cf. Schol. on Dem. 1, 1: émtxetppoavros ‘AwodAoddpou rwds wade 
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It was not till 339/8 3.c. that it was: resolved on the motion of 
Demosthenes to employ all surpluses of the State revenues for war 
purposes. ! 

No regular budget, i.e. estimate of the annual revenues and ex- 
penditure, was ever drawn up at Athens, but in the course of time 
a series of observations had been made, quite enough Budget 
to show how far the various receipts sufficed to meet 
the various items of expenditure. The practice thus arose of 
assigning certain definite sources of revenue to meet definite ex- 
penses to which they were pretty nearly equal in amount; e.g. 
expenses of administration were met by the customs, and those 
of the judicature were defrayed out of the court-fees of the 
litigants and the fines inflicted on the condemned.? All State 
revenues were paid in at fixed dates to the Apodectai before the 
Boule, and they paid them over into the chests of the various 
boards of magistrates after the Boule had given its consent to the 
scheme of distribution they proposed. Of the sums thus distri- 
buted we find some mentioned in Inscriptions under specified 
heads, ¢.g. ra (eis Ta) xara Yndiopara dvadicxcpeva Te Oyu, TA KaTa 


abra (rd Oewpixd) worficat orpariwwrixd Bovtsueros ESBovdos 6 wodsreviperos, Snua- 
yuryos Gr, wrelova ebraay émiordcacGa: roi Shuou wpds daurdéy, Eypaye vdpuor ror 
KedevovTa Oavdry Snmovcba, ef Tis extxecpoln perarocety Ta Oewpxd orpariwrixd. 
Similarly Liban. in the Hypothesis to the Olynthiac speeches. The accuracy 
of this statement is called in question by Sauppe on Ol., 1, § 19, Boehnecke, 
Forsch. auf. d. Geb. d. att. Redner, 1, 184, Hartel, demosth. Stud., 1, 81 ff., etc., 
but Schaefer, Dem. u. s. Zeit, 1', 184/5, and Blass, op. cit., 277, regard it as 
historically true. 

1 Cf. Philoch., fr. 185 = Miller, fr. hist. gr., 1,406. In the archonship of 
Lysimachides 389/8: ra 5¢ xphuar’ éyndloayro rdvr’ elvas orpariwrixd, Anuog- 
Oévous ypdwWarros. 

* The rédy for the dtolkyots: Dem. 24, 96 sqq.; the administration of 
justice paid for by the rpvraveia: (Xen.), de Rep. Ath., 1,16; Poll. 8, 88; 
Phot. sub verb.; and by the fines: Aristoph., Eq., 1858 sqq.; Lys. 27, 1. 
Cf. Arist. Byz. ap. Boissonade Herodian, Epimer., p. 287=/r. 88 Nauck: 
uérocos 3€ dor, dxéray ris awd Ekvns €\Owy vou TY wWodet, TéAOS TeAdy els 
dworeraypuévas rds xpelas rijs wédews. 

® Aristot., Pol., 7 (6), 8, p. 190, 12 sqq.: AAn 8 dpxd, wpds fy al rpbcodor 
Tuy Kowa dvadépovra, wap’ aw gurarrévrwy peplfovra: wpds éxdorny diolknow- 
Kadovot 8’ dwodéxras rovrous kal raulas. Arist. 48, 2 says of the Apodectai: ry 
pev ody wporepala déyovra: ra xp(huara] cal pepl{over rais dpxais, ry 5’ borepalg réy 
Te peptopudy ela[pépov]ot ypdwayres év cavld: cal xaradéyovow éy Tw Bovdeurnply 
kal wpo[r:O]éaow év ry Bovdy, ef rls rwa oldev ddixodvra wept roy pepo(uoy 4} dp-] 
Xovra f ldusrnv, xal yrdpas éxuyndlfovew, édy rls rs Boxy dd[cxewv}]. Cf. also ch. 
47, and the section on the Apodectai, p. 287 sqq. 
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Ynpicpara dvalioxdpeva. ty BovAy, Ta Séxa tdAavra.! The titles and 
amounts of these separate items were fixed by law.? Any in- 
crease temporary or permanent could only be effected by a decree 
passed on the motion of the Nomothetai.3 


1 See Hartel, Stud. ab. att. Staatsrecht u. Urkundenwesen, 180ff. The ex- 
penses of publishing decrees of the Ecclesia were defrayed by the raplas 
Tod Sinou éx wr (els 7a) kara Wodlouara dvadioxouévww Tp Sijuy. So eg. C.LA. 
II. 47. 50. 54. 69. 114. 120. 176. 186. From the same fund the same raplas 
pays é¢déca to envoys: C.I.A., II. 64. 89. 251. 866, and pays for wreaths of 
honour: ’Aé#y. 6, p. 158. A slightly different title for this fund is é« ru» 
(els rd) xara Yndlopara rye Shu pepifouévww: ’AOny. 6, p. 158. C.1.A., IT. 115; 
éx rwr Kowwy xpnudrwv: C.L.A., II. 248. The raplac ris BovAjjs pay éx rwy card 
Yudicuara dvadttcxouévwy ry Bovdkg: C.1.A., I].61. The rapla ris eof make 
payments éx rwr déxa ra\dvrwy for posting up decrees of the Ecclesia: C.LA. 
II. 17. 44. 84. 86. Bull. 12,141/2. I cannot agree with Hartel, p. 182, and 
Fellner, 2. Gesch. d. att. Finanzverwalt., 85/6, in identifying this fund with 
ra 8€xa rédavra of C.I.A., II. 270. I agree with Kohler, Herm., 5, 12 and 
regard ra déxa rddavra as a fund for current expenses deposited with the 
treasurers of the goddess. See also page 887%. rad orparwrixa too (from 
which the Apodectai of 847/6 s.c. make an advance in Dittenberger 101, 
and 849/8 money is taken els rh(y wa)pdAnyew roo ofrov: C.LA., II. 108) can at 
that date signify nothing more than a special fund, probably for current 
expenses of armament, not the surpluses of the administration. 

? This is to be inferred from C.LA., II. 88: pe(p)icas de rd dpyipror (7)d 
elpnudvow rods dwodéxras éx Trav xaraBaddopévww xpnud(r)wy, éwedday ra ex Tov 
vouew pep(lowcr), t.e. the Apodectai are to assign the sum specified out of the 
monies paid to them, after they have paid away the items directed by law 
(ra éx rdv vépwv). jeploac however does not mean “ use up,” as Hartel 184 and 
Fellner, 2. Gesch. d. att. Finanzverwalt., pp. 21/2, contend, but signifies the 
assignment of the monies to the various funds. See also Panske 51 ff. 

® Cf. C.I.A., II. 1155, where the raylas roi S#yov is directed by decree of 
the Ecclesia to pay a drachma per day to Peisitheides éx raw xara yndlopara 
dvadtioxopérwv rQ@ Shuw ; in line 40 ff. occur these words: éy 6¢ rots vouobérac(s) 
r(ovs wpoédp)ous of dy wpoedpedwow (xal roy ¢)x(to)}rdrny rpoovopobern( cat rd dpyip-) 
tov 1(0)Gro pepltew (ods dwod)éxras TY Tapula ToD Shu(ov xara 7d)» Evaurdv Exacrov, 
6 82 r(aplas dw)odérw Iet(or)Oeldec xara (rhvy wpur)a(ve)lavy éxdorny. Frankel, d. 
att. Geschworenenger., p. 24, holds that a decree of the Nomothetai was neces- 
sary forany permanent burden on the State chest. Valeton in Mnemos., 1887, 
15 ff., says that such a decree was necessary for every temporary as well as 
permanent increase of any items which had been once legally fixed. The 
latter theory is supported by the fragmentary decree of 885 s.c. in the ’E¢. 
dpx., 1885, p. 181 ff.= Herm., 24, 186 ff., where the raulas roi d4uou pays for 
golden crowns éx rwy e(ls r)a xara Ynd(lopara dvaktoxouévwry ry Shu)y. The 
Nomothetai are to besummoned, Srws 8’ Ay 6 (rau)as dwoddB(y 7d dpyvprorp—). 
Similarly the injunction in a decree of 829 B.c.: 7d dé dpyiprov 1(d) els Thy Ouclay 
(in honour of Amphiaraos) rpodavetoa roy raplay rot dhpou, év 8¢ Trois xpwros 
vounobéras xpocvopoerfoas Ty Tapu(l)g, Soivar 5¢ xal rds rpidxovra S(p)axmas Tov 
tapulay rod Siuou rots (aNpedetow xi roy dyuwa, As elpnrac Sidbvar ev TY vouy TY 
alpeOérvrs ext rhy evratiay: "Ed. dpx., 1891, p. 89. Dem. 24, 26-28 also admits 
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The management of financial matters was properly in the hands 
of the Boule; but the Ecclesia was also kept informed of the con- 
dition of the finances by reports sent in every Prytany pisposers of 
by the drrtypadeds ras Stoujoews concerning the re- te Finances 
ceipts,.and by the provisional ev6vva in each Prytany of the 
monies expended by the various officials.! 

Finance was controlled on the one hand by the Boule, inasmuch 
as payments were made to the Apodectai before the Boule, and the 
names of State-debtors were erased in presence of the control of 
Boule ; on the other hand all officials on leaving office Fiance. 
had to render account to the Logistai.2 It was further customary 
for the State to give each financial official a slave, who knew how to 
write, as an assistant ; these slaves did the actual work of drawing 
up the accounts, and so exercised a control over the officials.$ 


of explanation on this theory. See Schaefer, Dem. u. s. Zeit, 1!, 884. As 
regards the vouodéras that occur in an Ecclesia decree of 820 B.c. in Ditten- 
berger 887, Kohler would emend to d6doféras, (see Ber. d. bayr. Ak., 1886, 
p. 115, 1). In Seeurk. XTV.a, 200 ff, p. 464=C.1.A. II. 809a, 200 sqq. the 
A podectai are instructed by decree of the Ecclesia to pay out money for the 
trierarchic crowns, but in this case most probably a fixed amount was 
appointed by law. C.I.A., II. 88, 181, is too fragmentary to admit of any 
certain inference. In Dittenberger 101, 40 ff., the A podectai simply advance 
money é« Twy oTparwrixay xpnudrwy. We must also regard as a financial 
grant the decision of a dicaorhpov chosen by lot concerning the pattern of 
the rérios for the Panathenaia, cf. Arist. 49, 8: éxpwer 5¢é wrore xal 7a wapa- 
delypara rd els roy wéxdov Bourn, viv Se 7d Scxacrhproy 7d Aaxdv* ESdxouy yap obros 
karaxapltecOar rh» xplov. 

1 On the Boule as supreme financial authority see pp. 279/80. Of the d»r:- 
ypagpeds, Aisch, in Ctes. 25 says: xa’ éxdorny wpuravelay dwedoyltero Tas wpood- 
Sous ry Syuy. Provisional rendering of accounts by the officials in each 
Prytany: Lys. 80, 4 5. 

2 Control by the Boule, pp. 279/80; rendering of accounts before the 
Logistai, p. 216 ff. 

® Schol. on Dem., 2,19: SovAous efxor Snuoglous of "AOnvain awd alyyahwraw 
wowjoavres kal é5ldacxoy rovrous ypdupara xal étéreuwor avrovs év rots wokduors pera 
Tay Tamov Kal orparryar, tva dwoypddoey Ta dvadtoxdueva. ovx dxalpws 5¢ rovvro 
éxolouvy, AAN’ tva did 7d SUvacGat rovrovs rUrrey ws Sovdovs Exwor pavOdvew rd 
ddnOés. Cf. Arist. 47,48. Accordingly we find mention of 8yudorm for the 
guAakh Tay xpnudrwy in the case of the Strategoi : Dem. 8, 47, a dodAos as dyrt- 
ypagpevs for the receipt of elagdopd: Lex. Seguer. 197, 24sqq. Dem. 22, 70. In 
C.LA., II. 408, where it is resolved to appoint a commission for making a 
dedicatory offering out of the rdxa of the fpws larpés which were to be melted 
up, we find the words: & 8 a» olxovoujowow, Abyor xaraBarécOa avrods’ 
€déoGa(c) 8é Kal Snudcrov roy dyreypaydsuevoy, Srws dy rovrwr yevouévuw Exe Kahis 
wal evoeBas ret Bouvdet cal 7O(t) Shuy 7a wpds rods Oeovs. See also Kohler in 
Mitth. d. disch. arch. Inst. in Ath., 5, 269. 
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B. The Expenditure. 


The expenditure of the Athenian State was divided into ordi- 
nary and extraordinary expenses. To the ordinary expenses 

Ordinary belonged first the expenditure for religious purposes, 
Expenditure. ;¢, for the sacrifices and festivals.! The cost of the 
State religious ceremonies was defrayed by the State; the ex- 

Religion, Penses of the festivals and sacrifices of particular 
corporations were paid by those corporations them- 
selves.2, The Athenians had twice ay many festivals as the other 
Greeks, and the State expenses they involved must have keen 
very considerable, even allowing for the fact that the temple 
revenues were also available to defray them.® Besides the actual 
victims for sacrifice, which were supplied by the State, con- 
siderable expense was involved in the musical, gymnastic, and 
equestrian competitions connected with the various festivals, 
though this was partly met by Leiturgies.4 Another item of ex- 
penditure connected with the festivals was the Jewpixov, which was 
originally introduced by Cleophon and was afterwards distributed 
at all the more important festivals to enable the poorer citizens 
to celebrate them with a better meal than usual: finally during 
the period of Eubulos’ influence all the surplus revenues of the 


1 els rhy lepdy diolxnow=mels tas Ovolas: Dem. 24, 96/7. On these expenses 
see Boeckh, Publ. Econ., 1, 298 ff. (Bk. II., c. 12) and Frankel in Boeckh ? 2, 
p. 60; no. 878 ff. 

3 Lex. Seguer. 240, 28 sqq.: 7a per Snpored} Oiuara h works Sldwow, els 5¢ 7a 
Snuorexa ol Snubras, els 3 ra dpyewmnd ol dpyedves, ot dy Bow exdorov rod lepoi, 
els 5¢ ra TGv yovéwy ra yévn. Cf. Harp. dnpored# cal Syuorixd lepd. Hesych. 
Snporenh lepd. 

3 Cf. (Xen.) de Rep. Ath., 2,9: @vovow of» Snuoole uev  wédss lepeia wodAd. 
8, 8: xal Ayoucs pev (ol ’A@nvai) dopras di:xdaclous # of A\Xox. Contributions 
from the temple revenues: Harp. dwd pucOwudrwr. Aldunds pyoew 6 ypayparixds 
dyrl rod éx Trav repemxGv wpocbduy. éxdoTry yap Dew xrCOpa vis dwivenov, & dy 
pucboupevwr al els ras Ouolas éyl-yvovro 8ardva. See Boeckh, Publ. Econ., 1, 296a 
(BE. IT., c. 12). 

¢ Occasionally 800 oxen for one sacrifice: Isocr. 7,29. In C.I.A., I. 188, 
5,114 drachmai are estimated as the cost of the hecatomb at the great 
Panathenaia. The depyarixdy, which formed an item in the State revenues, 
amounted in 7 months of the year 884/38 s.c. to 5,1484 drachmai: C.I.A., IT. 
741. In 410/9 s.c. the Athlothetai received e/s Havadjvaca rd peydda 5 tal. 
1,000 dr.: C.1.A., I. 188. Prizes for the contests in music (Mommsen, 
Heort., 189, 140), gymnastics (Mommsen, p. 141, 150 ff.), and horse-racing 
(Mommeen, pp. 153, 160 ff). Cf. Arist. 60,8. See also the collection of in- 
stances in Michaelis, der Parthenon, 821 ff. Cf. Dem. 4, 85: els & (lavadhvaca 
wal Avovvowa) rocair’ dvaNioxere xphuara Soa ovd’ els va ray drooréAwy. 
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State were swallowed up by the Theoricon.! Lastly, expenditure 
was also required for the Theoriai sent to foreign festivals, es- 
pecially to the national Greek games.? It is impossible to esti- 
mate the total amount spent for religious purposes. 

Another most important item of ordinary annual expenditure 
was the pay given under various forms and titles.5 The oldest 
form of this pay was the picdds dSicacrixds, introduced 
by Pericles. Its original amount cannot be deter- 
mined with certainty; the analogy of the Ecclesiasts’ fee makes 1 
obol appear probable; the evidence we have, which  iredds 
however comes mostly from later periods, is in favour Sixacrixés, 


Pay. 


1 According to the explicit statement of Arist. 28, 8 the Diobelia was in- 
troduced by Cleophon ; against this the general statement of Plut., Per., 9, 
has no weight. Arist. is corroborated by the fact that the Diobelia appears 
in the accounts for the first time in 410 s.c.: C.LA., I. 188. 2 obols for each 
of the three festival days of the Dionysia amount to one drachma. This 
explains Philoch. ap. Harp., Qewnxd. See Sauppe in the Abh. d. Sachs. Ges. 
d. Wissensch., 1855, p. 20 ff. The Theoricon was afterwards distributed not 
only for the Dionysia and Panathenaia (cf. Dem. 44, 87), but also for all 
the great festivals. Harp. Qewpicda—dnrrore pévror Addu wplo On 7d &d5dpuevov els 
re ras Oéas xal els ras Ovolas xal éoprds. Cf. Phot. Pewpixdy Art. 1. Even at the 
Dionysia, in addition to the free tickets for the theatre (see Benndorf in the 
Zeitschr. f. d. detr. Gymn., 1875, p. 28 ff.), money for the festival was also 
distributed. Cf. Philin. ap. Harp., Oewpixd, with Isocr. 8,82. In 407/6 s.c. 
money is paid in the second Prytany els ri» diwSorlay 'AOnvalg Nixy: C.LA., 
I. 189a. See Benndorf, op. cit., 606/7. In 410/9 n.c. in the 8rd, 4th, 5th and 
7th Prytanies a total amount of 15 tal. 4,787 dr. 83 ob. was paid els diwBeNlay: 
C.1.A., I. 188. Boeckh, Publ. Econ., 2, 11, 12, 17, gives a scheme showing 
how this amount was divided between the several festivals. In the N. Rh. 
Mus., 89, 239 ff, Beloch regards the d:wfe\la mentioned in the inscr. quoted 
above as a contribution towards the Dicasts’ pay, which he believes tc 
have been 2 obols at that date on the strength of Aristoph., Frogs, 140. 
But in verse 141: ged ws uéya dévacGoy wavraxod Tw dv’ dBodw certainly refers 
to the entrance money for’ the Theatre, and the els rh» diwBorlary 'APnvalg 
Nixy in C.I.A., I. 189a certainly does not support Beloch's explanation of 
the Diobelia. On the Theoricon see Boeckh 1, 306 ff. (Bk. 2, ch. 18) and 
also Fickelscherer, de theoricis Atheniensium pecuntis, Leipzig, 1877. 

* Cf. eg. Androt. ap. Schol., Aristoph., Aves, 1541: rots 5€ lotor Mvdd8e 
Gewpots rods xwraxpéras dtduvac éx Tay vauxAnpixwy epodioy dpyvpia xal els Addo Sre 
ay dén dvaddoat. 

3 Dem. 24, 97 reckons as a special item of expenditure for the d:olxnois, ra 
els ras éxxAnolas xal rds Ovolas xai Thy BovdAhy cal rods lwwéas. Arist. 24, 8 esti- 
mates that in the period of prosperity of the first Athenian league there 
were in Athens 20,000 men receiving pay. 

4 Cf. Aristot., Pol., 2, 12, p. 56, 22 Bekker: ra 82 dixacripia pucOoddpa 
xaréornoe Iepxdys. Aristot. 27, 8: éwolnoe Se xal mcOopopa ra Sxacrypa 
JlepexAjs wparos, dvriOnuayuryay xpds THY Kiuwros evroplay. Cf. Plut., Per., 9. 
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of 2 obols as the original Dicast’s fee! In 4265/4 B.c. Cleon in- 
creased the original fee to 3 obols; and it seems to have remained 
at that amount during the whole of the 4th century.2 The total 
amount spent annually on Dicasts’ fees cannot be estimated with 
exactness.® 
Another class of fees paid by the State was the picfds Bovdev- 
ttxos, also introduced by Pericles in all probability.4 It amounted 
poGds to a drachma per day, afterwards 5 obols, and we must 
BovAevrixés. suppose that it was paid even on days when the Boule 
did not sit.5 On this assumption the fees of the Bouleutai 
amounted to about 25-30 talents per annum. © 


1 The analogy of the pucbds éxxAnovacrixds is emphasized by Boeckh, Publ. 
Econ., 1, 828 (Bk. IT., c. 15), who on p. 828 ff. seeks to prove that 1 obol was 
the original fee. See also PAug in the Waldenburg Progr.,-1876, p. 11 ff. I 
cannot agree with Boeckh, p. 829 (Bk. II., c. 15), that Aristoph., Clouds, 868, is 
evidence for this theory. Schol. on Aristoph., Wasps, 300: 4v ev yap &oraroyv 
70 Tou pucBo0. wore yap diwBddrovu Fy, éylvero 52 éwl KrXéwvos rpwBorov. Schol. on 
Aristoph., Wasps, 88: édidcro 8 avrois xpsvov pév twa S00 éBodol, brrepor ¢ KAéwy 
orparnyhoas tpwwBoror érolnce dxudforros rod wodguov rot wrpds Aaxedatpovlous. 
Cf. Schol. on Aristoph., Birds, 1541. Frogs, 140. Fritzsche, de mercede 
tudtcum, Rostock, 1839, supposes from this that 2 obols was the origina] fee. 

2 Increased to 3 obols by Cleon., Schol. on Aristoph., Wasps, 88, 300. The 
date is determined by the consideration that in the Acharnians there is no 
allusion to the increased fee, but in the Knights it is mentioned. See 
Miller-Stribing, Aristoph., p. 149 ff. C. Wachsmuth in N. Rh. Mus., 34, 
161 ff., argued that there was a further increase to 4 obols, quoting Theo- 
pomp. ap. Poll. 9,64, explained by Phot. rerpwBoritwr 7d dixacrixdy Ter piBodov 
AauBdvwy. éyévero yap xal rocotréy wore. Kock in N. Rh. Mus., 35, 488 ff, and 
Boeckh, Publ. Econ., 1, 168 (Bk. I., c. 21), 8786 (Bk. IL., c. 22), considers the 
passage from Theopomp. to refer to the pay of the military troops. So 
Frankel in Boeckh', 2, p. 67, no. 437. Lipsius in Meter und Schémann att. 
Proc.,? 1, 166, 89. In Aristot.’s time the Dicasts’ fee was 8 obols: Arist. 62, 2. 
Zenob. 6, 29 (Suid., Phot., Diogenian. 8, 62) says in explanation of the phrase 
brép ra. KadXcxpdrous: ’Apiorordéns 8¢ dnow ev rp "AOnvalwy wodkirelg Kaddcxpdrny 
Tia wpwrov Tay Sixacray rovs uucOods els twrepBorry abtioat, b0ev xal THv rapoulay 
eipjcOa, but the statement is erroneous. Zenobius alludes to Arist. 28, 8, 
where Callicrates is said to have increased the Diobelia. 

8 Aristophanes’ computation in the Wasps, 661 sqq., of 150 tal., putting 
the number of Heliagts at 6,000, and therefore making them sit 300 days in 
every year, is too high; though we have the evidence of Arist. 24, 3 that 
there were 6,000 Heliasts when the power of the first Athenian league was 
in its zenith. 

4 It was paid in the best period of the first Ath. league: Arist. 24, 3. 
And also in 412/1 3.c.: Thuc. 8, 69. 

5 Hesych.: BovAjs Aaxetv' rd Aaxew Bovreurhvy xal Spaxuhy rijs yuepas AaBet. 
Arist. 62, 2: ¢16° 4 BovAh (sc. wsaOopope:) révre dBodovs. Tots 88 epvravetovow els 
cirnow [dfords (so Blass fills up the lacuna) w]pocriferar [(Séxa wpoorlOevra]]. 
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The introduction of the puobos éxxAnovacrexds, which was origin- 
ally 1 obol, is attributed to Agyrrhios, and took place soon after 
the archonship of Eucleides. It was soon raised to2 | ja, 
obols, and shortly before the publication of Aristo- lchqotacti: 
phanes’ Ecclesiazuse was further increased by Agyr- — 
rhios to 3 obols. In the course of the 4th century it was increased 
still further, so that in Aristotle’s time the puodds éxxAnovacriKds 
for the xvpia éxxAyoia was 9 obols, and for other meetings of the 
Ecclesia 1 drachma.! It appears that a specified sum of money 
was assigned to defray the costs of each meeting of the Ecclesia, 
at any rate in the beginning of the 4th century. When the 


That it was paid every day seems to be attested by Hesych. and also by 
Thuc. 8, 69: &pepor 3¢ avrois rod iwrodolxov xpbvou wavrds (8C. Tdy yucbdy) abrot 
kal éfioicw édidocay. The Bovdela was a stipendiary office, and the fee for 
it cannot be compared with the Ecclesiasts’ fee. 

1 Arist. 41, 8: od ovd\Acyouévaw 3° els rhy éxxAnolay (after the constitutional 
changes of Eucleides’ archonship) dAAd woddd codpiiopévuw roy wpurdvews, 
Sxws wpocirirac 7d wAROos wpds Thy éwixipwoww Tis yxetporovlas, wpwrov pey 
"Ayvppros SBoddy érdpoev, perd 5é rovrov ‘Hpaxdeldns 6 KAafouénos 6 Baccdeds 
éxixadovpevos 8ubBoror, wdduy 3’ A-yUppros rpewBorov. For Heracleides, Immisch 
in the Berl. phil. Wochenschr., 1891, pp. 707/8, quotes Plat., Ion., 541 p: 
"AmodAddwpor ov yryvwioxets Tov Kufixnydy; wotoy rodrov ; bv ’AOnvatoe wodddats 
éavray orparryyoy ppnyra tévov bvra: xal Pavocbévyn rdv "Avdprov nal ‘Hpaxdelény 
Tov Krafoudncoy, obs Hde ) wodts Edvous Svras, évdectauévous Sri Afcoc Adyou elol, xal 
els orparryias xal els rds GANas dpxas aye. Cf. also Athen. 11, 5064. Hlian, 
Var. Hist., 14, 5. Aristoph., Eccl., 188 sqq., also attests that Agyrrhios 
was concerned in the introduction or increasing of the Ecclesiast’s fee. 
Aristoph., Eccl., 800 sqq., shows that it was raised to 8 obols shortly before 
the publication of the Ecclesiazuse, which Goetz (Acta phil. soc. Lips., ed. 
Ritsch] 2, 385 ff.) assigns to 890 s.c., Velsen (phil. Anz., 6, 892 ff.) 891 B.c. 
Aristot. 62, 2 says of his own day: pisBogopoie: 8 wpivror [nev 6 Siuos) Tals 
perv Edraus exxdAnolas Spaxuhy, TH Se xuplg evvéa <dBodovs>. It is however quite 
possible that the statement in the Append. Vat., no. 411, paramiogr., 
Goett. 1, 487: éB8ordv edpe Iapyirns (80 we should read with Boeckh, Publ. 
Ec., 1, 820d (Bk. II., c. 14) ace. to Hesych. Mapvtirn): KadNlorparos "AOiynoe 
woktrevoduevos, ércxadotpevos S¢ Ilapyirns, mcOdvy Erate rots dixacrais xal rots 
éxx\noracrais: S0ev oxwarrbyrwy avrdy Twv KwuKxov els wapopulay hdAGe Td -yedoioy 
refers to this increase of the sucOds éxxAnovacrixéds. We must suppose that 
the statesman Callistratos of Aphidna is meant; being nephew of Agyr-: 
rhios, he followed his uncle's policy. If so, the increase took place probably 
between 887 and 362 B.c. Dem. 24, 185, says of him: cal éw’ éxelyw KadXo- 
Tparos Suvdmevos cal ddeAgudois Gv avrov obx érides wbuovs. In the N. Rh. Mus., 
46, 459/60, Riih!] calls in question the accuracy of the information in Arist. 
It is not clear what is meant in the resolution of the Athenians at Eleusis 
in the archonship of Menecles (288 or 282 B.c.) in honour of the rayulas ray 
o:rwexayv by the words: wodAhy crovdhy wewolnras wepl Thy rod olrou Sécw Kal 
Tay éxxAn(o)actixay Tay didoudvwr eri Tov ciror ("Ed. dpx., 1887, p. 187). 
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tokens representing this specified sum were all distributed, the 
Ecclesiasts who arrived later received no pay.! In the case of the 
puobos éxxAnovwcriKos again, no satisfactory computation of the 
annual total cost can be made. 

Besides these three main classes of fees there still remain to be 

Other fees, Mentioned the fees of the magistrates, which were 
subject to the rule that no magistrate should receive 
two fees.? 

Another item of State expenditure was the bounties given to 
the whole people or to particular individuals. The only general 
largesses to the whole people to be mentioned, with 
the exception of the Theoricon discussed already in 
another connexion, are the distributions of corn. This was some- 
times given to the people absolutely gratis, particularly on occa- 
sions when foreign princes made presents of corn to Athens; at 
other times corn was purchased by the State by means of a fund 
raised by voluntary private contributions, or at State expense, 
and then sold at a low price to individual citizens. It was only 
in the latter cases that the State finances were affected. 


Bounties, 


1 Aristoph., Eccl., 880 sqq., 185 sqq. Wuerz, de mercede eccl. Atheniens., 
Berlin, 1878, p. 85 ff. The citizens attending were first given otyPoda. Cf. 
Eecl., 298 sqq. For these otvufoda see Benndorf, Zeitschr. f. d. dtr. Gymn., 
1875, pp. 597/8, and Wuers, p. 86, 3. 

2 The rule uh 3: 50er pucOopopet : Dem. 24,128. That various magistrates 
received pay is stated by (Xen.), de Rep. Ath., 1,8: dwicm 3 elciv dpyxal 
pucOodoplas Evexa xal dpedelas els rdv olxov, Tatras gyre? 6 Sijpos Gpxew. Accord- 
ing to Arist. 24, 8, when the first Athenian league was at its strongest, 
dpxal Ev8nuor yey els éwraxoclous dvdpas, brepdpio: 5’ els éwraxoclous received their 
Tpoph dwd ray dépwr kal rdy Tedary xal Toy cupudxywr. For the payment of 
magistrates see p. 222. Salary of éxloxoros: Aristoph., Birds, 1025. Fee 
of ovrtyyopo: one dr.: Arist., Wasps, 691 and Schol. ad loc. Salaries of sub- 
ordinate officials: Dem. 19, 249. C.I.A., I. 824: pucdds sroypauparet Mupylwm 
Or(p)wwet AA A. Envoys paid 2dr.: Aristoph., Ach., 66. The inscr. speak 
of égod:a only: C.I.A., II. 64. 89. 251. 866. Cf. Lex. Seguer. 296, 12: wopeior: 
7d didéuevor rois wpecBevrais Uwep rol wopevOfwac els Thy wpecBelay Gowep épddiov. 
So Et. M., sub verb. For these and other classes of salaries see Boeckh, 
Publ. Econ., 1, 836 ff. (Bk. 2, ch. 16). 

® Corn distributed gratis: Aristoph., Wasps, 715. Bounties of foreign 
princes Boeckh, Publ. Econ., 1, 125 sq. (Bk. 1,ch. 15), and Frinkel’s additions 
in Boeckh® 2, p. 25, no. 156 ff C.I.A., II. 811. 312. 814. Poll. 8, 108: xal & 
rats o:rodoclas éylvovro clrov éxcypagets, ws’ Avripav. Sale at low price: Dem. 
84, 87. Voluntary contributions, e/s rv oirwelay rh bwép Toi Shuov: Dem. 


84, 89. Fund for purchase of corn: Dem. 20, 88. Such a purchase of corn 


by the State is meant in the decree published in the Mitth. d, dtsch. arch. 
Inst. zu Ath., 5, 821. 
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Among gratuities to individuals the first to be mentioned are 
those given for the orphans of citizens slain in war. These 
orphans, of whom there was a considerable number maintenance 
because of the numerous wars, were reared at State of orphans. 
expense till they attained their majority, and were then pre- 
sented with a ravorAia.! | 

The State relief, probably given originally only to those citizens 
who had been invalided in war, was afterwards extended, on 
account of the increase of poverty at Athens, to those praimtenance 
invalids or cripples who possessed less than 3 mins.? a a 
This relief, given every Prytany by the Boule on proof " 
that it was needed, seems to have amounted at first to an obol per 
day, and to have been afterwards increased to 2 obols.® 

Among the bounties given to individuals must also be counted 
those presentations as marks of honour which were made by the 
State either directly in the form of cash, or indirectly gins ag 
in the form of permanent or temporary right of dining marks of 
in the Prytaneion, presentation of a golden crown of eae 
honour, or the erection of statues. 


1 Aristot., Pol., 2,8, p. 41, 11 sqq. Bekker. Plat., Menex., 249. isch. tn 
Cles. 154. Large number of orphans: Isocr. 8, 82. 

? Plut., Sol., 81, attributes to Peisistratos 6 yduos éb rods wnpwOévras év woddnyp 
Snuoola rpépecOar xer\ebwr. On the other hand, the speaker of Lys. 24 
obviously was not invalided on military service, otherwise he would cer- 
tainly have mentioned the fact in his speech. 

® See Boeckh, Publ. Econ., 1, 842 ff. (Bk. 2,ch.17). Arist. 49, 4: Somidtec 82 xal 
rods dduvdrous 7 Bovdy* wouos ydp éoriy, bs xeXever Tods evrds TpLay pyar KexTnuévous 
xal 7d oWua rernpwyutvous, Gore uh SivacOar pnddy Epyow epydterOat, doxipdteyw 
bev thy Bovriy, d:dévas 82 Snuocle rpophy 30’ dBorovs éexdory rijs hudpas’ cal Tayulas 
éorly abrois kAnpwrés. Cf. also Harp. dédearox: (Suid. Hesych. in a more con- 
cise form) Aloxlyns év rg xara Tiudpxov. ol dvds Tpdy pray cexrnudva Td copa 
rernpwpévoy (7d 52 capa wernpwuévo, Lex. Seguer.). édduSavor 82 obrot Soxipac- 
Oévres id ris Bovdjjs B00 dBodods ris udpas éxdorns  SBordy, ws gow 
"ApwororéAns év "AOnvalwy wodurela, ws 3¢ Dirdxopbs Snow évvda Spaxpds xara wqva. 
fore 5¢ xal Aéyos Tis ws Avolov wepl rod dduydrov, ev @ ws dBoddv AauBdvovros (Lys. 
24,18, 26) uéuynrar. According to the Lex. Seguer. 845, 15 sqq., Lys. puts 
the amount of relief at one obo! (cf. 24, 18. 26), Aristot. at 2, Philochor. at 
5. The numbers given in the text are what appear to me most probable. 
On Philochor.’s statements see Boeckh, Publ. Econ., 1, 345 (Bk. 2, ch. 17). 
Distribution every Prytany: ech. tn Tim. 104. Hullemann, quest. grace, 
IT., p. 1 ff., supposes that up to Aristotle’s time 2 obols a day was given, 
then a monthly dole was introduced. 

‘ Gifts of cash: isch. tn Ctes. 187. Dem. 20, 115. Plut., Arist., 27. 
The Prytanes dine in the Tholos: Harp. 06\os, and probably other officials 
too: Dem. 19, 190. For the dining in the Prytaneion see BR. Schoell in 
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Another item of annual expenditure was the expense of in- 
Expenses of scribing decrees of the people on stone, and setting up 
t denrmrepind such inscriptions; it varied from 10 to 60 drachmas 
documents. for each inscription.! 

Maintenance bere was also considerable outlay incurred for the 
balsa maintenance and supply of the State slaves, especially 
the 1,200 Scythian bowmen.? 

Even in time of peace provision had to be made for war, and 
money had to be spent for war purposes.> Among such expenses 
Expenses for come the cost of maintenance of the cavalry, amount- 
Winumor ing to 40 tal. per annum; pay of the crew of the 

peace. Paralos, and the other express ships‘ of the State; 
money for providing war materials, for the maintenance of the 
fleet, and the repairing of the walls and fortifications.® 

Repairs of “4 specified sum had also to be devoted every year to 

re keep in repair the other public buildings and the 

" gtreets.® 


Herm., 6,14 ff. Arist. 24, 8 mentions xpvraveioy in discussing those who 
were supported dd ray covey. Presentation of golden crowns: Seeurk., 
X1Va., 195 ff., p. 468=C.1.A., II. 809a, 190 sqq. Erection of statues: Dem. 
20, 70. Esch. in Ctes. 248. See Boeckh, Publ. Econ., 1,847 (Bk. 2, ch. 18) ff. 

1 See R. Schoene, griech. Reliefs, 18 ff., whose statements, however, are 
modified by Hartel, Stud. ab. att. Staatsrecht u. Urkundenwesen, 140 ff. See 
also Frinkel on Boeckh, St. d. Ath.,® 2, p. 84, n. 204. 

2 Boeckh, Publ. Econ., 1, 290 (Bk. 2, ch. 19) ff. 

’ The monies used for this purpose were in my opinion 7a o7pariwrixa 
xphuara, from which in 847/6 n.c. the Apodectai made an advance: Ditten- 
berger, Syll., 101, and in 8349/8 B.c. money was assigned els ri(v xa)pddAnyu 
rod olrov: C.I.A., II. 108. 

* ra els rods lwxéas (Dem. 24, 97) amounted acc. to Xen., Hipparch., 1, 19, to 
nearly 40 tal. per ann. In 410/9 u.c. more than 16 tal. were paid by the 
treasurers of Athena to the Hellenotamiai for giros Irwos in 4 Prytanies: 
C.1.A., 1.188. Cf. also II. 612. The crew of the Paralos, also free Athenians 
(Thuc. 8, 78), received 4 obols per day per man: Harp. IIdpados =S8uid. 
IIdpados, Art. 2. Other sacred Triremes were the Salaminia (Thuc. 8, 38, 
77; 6, 58), and at a later date the Ammonias, the Antigonis, Demetrias, 
Ptolemais. Philoch. ap. Lex. Cantabr. 676. On the sacred Triremes see 
Boeckh., Publ. Econ., 1, 389 (Bk. 2, ch. 6, etc.) ff. Seeurk., 76 ff. Kohler, in 
Mitth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst. in Ath., 8,168 ff. For other military and police 
expenses in the more prosperous days of the 1st Ath. league cf. Arist. 24, 8. 

5 For the provision of war material cf. Pseudoplut., vtt. Lyc., 8,5. CI.A., 
I. 32: éwecddv 32 dwodedopéva 7 rots Oeois (ra xp)hpara, és Td vewpiov xal ra Telxn 
Tois weptovor xpjoOa xphyac(w). Aristoph., Dattaleis ap. Suid. dyadloxew. 
els Tas rpejpes Sety dvadody raira xal Ta relxn,—els ol’ dvadovw of pd rot 7a 
xejara. Cf. Arist. 46, 1. 

6 In an Ecclesia-decree of 820/19 3.c. the Agoranomoi are instructed to 
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Examples of extraordinary expenditure are the costs of new 
public buildings, which amounted to very consider- arnnnae 
able sums under the supremacy of Pericles, and again nary expendi- 
when Lycurgus was the financial administrator of 
the State.! 

The heaviest extraordinary expenditure was, naturally, that 
caused by war. The pay of the troops and their maintenance, 
the equipment of the fleet, and the providing of war war 
materials, swallowed up large sums of money pro- S*Penses. 
portionate to the strength of the forces mobilised on each occasion.® 
To give an idea of the amount of these war expenses, it may be 
mentioned that the crew of one trireme cost 30-40 minzw per 
month; the expenses of the Samian war, which lasted 9 months, 
amounted to 1,000-1,200 talents; and the siege of Potidaia, for 2 
years and a few months, cost 2,000-2,400 talents.® 


C. The Revenues. 


The revenues of the Athenian State can be classified into 
ordinary and extraordinary, and each of these categories can be 
again divided into direct and indirect receipts. 


act for the Astynomoi and see to the repairing of the street followed by 
the Pompe to the temple of Zeus Soter and of Dionysos, and in their own 
official capacity they are to undertake the plastering of the market- 
place and the repair of the Agoranomion in the Pirwus. 7d 3’dvddwpna 
elva: els raira éx rod dpyuplov, of ol dyopavdyo diaxepltovew: Dittenberger, 
Syll., 887. Cf. Arist., 50,1: «Anpoivra: d¢ xal lepdy érioxevacral déxa Avdpes, of 
AauBdvorres Tpidxovra pyds wapd Tov drodexrav émioxevatovew Ta padioTa Sebuera 
ray lepwr. 

1 Boeckh., Publ. Eceon., 1, 281 (Bk. 2, ch. 10) ff. For the great building 
operations under the administration of Pericles see E. Curtius, Stadt- 
geschichte von Athen, 188 ff.,and under Lycurgos, E. Curtius, «., 218 ff, C. 
Curtius in the Phil., 24, 260 ff. 

2 On the pay and money for maintenance see Boeckh, Publ. Econ., 1, 
877 (Bk. 2, ch. 19) ff., on the cost of equipment and war materials, td., 1, 
897 ff. 

3 Tissaphernes paid the Spartans in the Peloponnesian war 36 mins 
per ship (Thuc. 8, 29), though he need only have paid 80 mine; Xen., 
Hell., 1,5,5. Dem. 4, 28 puts down as monthly o:rnpésoy for 1 trireme 
20 ming, to which an equal amount must be added for the pucdos. See 
Boeckh 1, 81/2 (Bk. 2, ch. 22). War expenses for the Samian war of 9 
months (Thue. 1, 117): Isocr. 15, 111. Nep., Timoth., 1, C.1.A., I. 177, seem 
to show that 1,276 tal. were borrowed from the temple treasury for this 
war. The entire cost of the war was perhaps still more: Busolt, in N. 
Rh. Mus., 88, 809. Cost of siege of Potidaia 2,000 tal.: Thuc. 2, 70; 2,400: 
Isocr. 15, 118. 
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Ordinary § The main source of ordinary direct revenue was the 

revenues. TéA7, including customs, tolls, and taxes. 

Among the customs the first to be mentioned is the wevrr- 
xoory, levied to the amount of 2 per cent. on the value of all 

1) rAd, articles of commerce brought into or taken out of 

a) «evrn- Athenian harbours! The duty was levied appar- 

"orrf- ently when the ship was loaded or unloaded; and 
the annual sum paid by the tax-farmers for these dues is stated 
at 36 talents on the one occasion recorded, an amount which 
enables us to estimate the total value of the imports and ex- 
ports at about 2,000 talents. As to the levying of customs on 
imports and exports carried by land we have no definite infor- 


mation. 
Nor can we tell for certain what was the amount of the dues 


called é\Aiuzénov, or for what purpose they were paid; though 
Boeckh’s conjecture, that they were levied as a 


b) Ad . 
ea aise charge for the use of the harbour, seems very 


plausible.$ 


1 Lex. Seguer. 297, 22 sqq.: raw elcayoudévww els riv Tletpata gopriwy xal 
dvSparddwy éx ris d\\odaris wrevrnxocrhy érédour ol Europa. Kal roiro éxaXeiro 
wevrynxoorevecdar. So Et. M. revrnxocrevéuevov. Duty levied on imported 
corn: (Dem.) 58, 27, on ruddle from Keos: C.I.A., II. 546, on clothing and 
drinking vessels: Dem. 21, 188. The duties on exports are attested by 
Dem. 34,7, and by the statement of accounts of the Delian Amphictyones 
in Boeckh 2, 95=C.LA., II. 814, where the revrnxoor} is reckoned even on 
8 sacrificial ox belonging to an Athenian Theoria sent to Delos. On the 
wevrnxoory see Boeckh, Publ. Econ., 1, 425 ff. Beloch, in the NV. Rh. Mus., 89, 
47 ff., argues from (Xen.), de Rep. Ath., 1, 17, that the duty on exports and 
imports during the Archidamian war was a éxaroor}, since (Xen.) does 
not mention the amount of revenue produced by the revrnxoor}. Beloch 
supposes that it was increased to a revrnxoor} during the progress of 
the war. Boeckh 1, 482 ff. identifies the éxavoorj in (Ken.) with the 
€AAcuentov. 

2 The customs were levied on unloading: Dem. 85, 29, and therefore 
probably when the cargo was loaded also. Andoc., de Myst., 1883/4, men- 
tions an annual contract sum of 86 tal, which represents an import and 
export of 1,800 tal., to which something must be added because of the cost 
of collection and the profits of the tax-farmers. 

3 Lex. Seguer. 251, 80: eAdmenoral> of dv rois Auéor reAGva. Aristoph., 
Wasps, 659, puts down Aiuévas as one source of revenue. Poll. 8, 182 and 
Aristoph. ap. Poll. 9, 31 leave the matter vague. Eupol. ap. Poll. 9, 30: 
Ardipéniov Soiva: wply eloBival ce 3ei seems to make the édAcuéncov @ toll on 
embarkation, which should be compared with the éw:farixoy mentioned 
in C.I.A., 1. 85, 1.7; 84, 1.12. See Wachsmuth, d. St. Ath., 2, 1, 153, 1 Boeckh, 
Publ. Econ., 1, 481 ££ 
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The Sexdry or toll of 10 per cent. can be proved to have been 
levied in certain periods on the cargoes of ships pass- 
ing through the straits of Byzantium. Besides this 
there must have been another kind of Sexdry, concerning the 
nature of which nothing definite is known.! 

The érévov was a tax on sales, paid to the State treasury by the 
purchaser at every sale, Theamount varied: but since the éranov 
seems at various times to have been 1 per cent., it dy tedinv: 
may be plausibly identified with the éxaroory, the 
exact nature of which is uncertain.? 


c) Sexdrn. 


1 Lex. Seguer. 185, 21: dexdrn xal elxoorh of "A@nvaio: éx Tay ynowruw Taira 
€\duBavov. Harp., dexareurds. Poll. 9, 28/9. Xen., Hell., 1, 1, 22 says of 
Alcibiades and the other Athenian Strategoi of 411 n.c. : évrei0ev 3 dguxduevr 
rijs Kadxndovlas els Xpvcdwrodkuw érelxicay avrhy xal Sexarevripoy carecxevacay év 
avry kal rhy Sexdrnv étéXeyor ruwv é€x Trou Idvrov wAolwy. The dexary we are told 
was re-established by Thrasybulus about 890 n.c.: Xen., Hell., 4, 8, 27. 81. 
Dem. 20, 60. Acc. to Polyb. 4, 44,4 the establishment of the dexarn by 
Alcibiades was its first institution. The circumstances described in the 
decree concerning Methone, C.I.A., I. 40, and the ‘EAAnorovrodiAaxes there 
mentioned can therefore have nothing to do with the Sexdrn. I now agree 
with Kirchhoff, Sitzungsber. d. Berl. Ak., 1888, 1179 ff., that the inscr. refers 
to a temporary embargo on thecorn trade. Duncker’s hypothesis (Abhandl. 
z. grtech. Gesch., 160 ff.) that the dexdry was instituted on the occasion of 
Pericles’ expedition to the Pontos must also be rejected for the same reason. 
Nothing certain can be stated as to the nature of the 3exary mentioned in a 
decree of 485/4 n.c., C.I.A., I. 82. 

* Lex. Seguer. 255, 1: éravia pew ra éxl ry Gry wpooxaraBaddAdueva, Gowep 
éxarocral rwes. Cf. Poll.7,15. Aristoph., Wasps, 658 mentions as a source 
of revenue rds rodAds éxatoords, because they were paid at the various sales, 
The éxaroorh 7 év Iletpacet in (Xen.), de Rep. Ath., 1,17, can scarcely have 
‘been such a tax on sales. In the Ber. der Berl. Ak., 1865, 541 ff., Kohler 
computes from data supplied by the lists of goods confiscated by the State 
and sold by the Poletai (cf. C.I.A., I. 274-281; IV. 8, 277c, p. 177) that the 
éxwrtov was 1 obol for a purchase amounting to 1-4 drachmsa, 8 ob. for one 
of 5-50 dr., 1 dr. for 50-100 dr. Ina, list of this kind dating from the first 
decade after Eucleides out of a sum of 410 dr. 9 dr., i.e. a wrevrnxocr}, is put 
down as érwmov. See Kohler, b., p. 546 ff.=C.L.A., I. 777. On the other 
hand, in C.1.A., II. 784-788, a éxaroor} occurs in the case of sales of land, 
and Kéhler on C.I.A., II. 784 argues from C.I.A., IT. 721a, col. 1. 10-12, that 
this was paid into a temple-treasury. But this inference is not inevit- 
able, for the inscription quoted does not admit of any definite conclu- 
sion. The wéurrn in Harp. éxwa (so also Suid., Et. M.) is merely a con- 
jecture. See on the subject of the é¢rwxo» Thumser, de civium Atheniens. 
munerib., Vienna, 1880, p. 8 ff.; he rightly rejects the theory of Bichsen- 
schiitz, Besitz und Erwerb., 557, 4, who on the strength of Theophrast. ap. 
Stob. Flor. 44,22 maintains that the éxaroor} was a species uf judicial 
caution-money. 
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Similar in character to the éramov was the toll levied either at 

the city gates or at the market place on commodities 
“brought to Athens forsale. It varied in amount accord- 
ing to the nature of the commodity.! 

Among taxes levied on persons the peroixiov, or fee paid by the 
Metoicoi for State-protection, brought in the greatest revenue. 
It amounted to 12 drachmas per annum for each 
S) perolxvov. 

man, and 6 drachmas for a woman; women however 
ceased to pay when their sons attained their majority. Assum- 
ing that there were 10,000 Metoicoi, which was actually the 
case in 309 B.c., the perotxcoy produced an annual revenue of 
20 talents.? 

The payment of the tax for State protection did not suffice to 
secure the Metoicos the right of doing business in the market 

g) fexdy Place; indeed he was forbidden to do so by a law of 

tos. Solon’s re-enacted by Aristophon. To obtain this 
privilege he had to pay special market dues.® 

Lastly, the zopyixoy réAos must be mentioned. Its amount in 

h) wopvixdy each case appears to have been assessed by the 
hos. Agoranomoi.t 

The State did not collect these tolls and taxes directly by means 
of officers of its own, but sold them for a definite annual price to 


e) StamiAvov 


1 Boeckh., Publ. Econ., 1, 488 ff. Hesych. d:artdov* rédos tt wap’ A@nvalocs 
obrws éxadetro. In the Acharnians, 896, Dicaiopolis demands from the Boeotian 
an eel as d-yopads réXos, on which the Schol. remarks: &6o0s #y 7d radacdy, ws xal 
péxpe Tod viv, rovs éy ry ayopg xixpdaxovras rédos Sidévat Tois Noyiarais. Cf. Schol. 
to 728. That the impost varied for different commodities follows from the 
Schol. on I]. 21. 208: xal év r@ dyopavomxy dé vdpy 'APnvalwy diéoradrar ixOdwp 
cal éyxedbwy ré\n and from the story about the peasant Leucon (for the real 
significance of this tale see Boeckh, ib.) who brought in skins filled with 
honey, and xpidds obv Trois popyots éuBarwy, ws Urep xprOuw drlyov elaxpaxOnodpevos 
rédos, exducte: Zenob. 1, 74. 

2 Is. ap. Harp. perolxtov—'Ioaios Uroonpualye, S71 6 pév dvhp Swiexa Spaxmas 
éréXec perolxcov, 7) 5é yuvh @&, cal Sri rod vlod reXodvros f uArnp ovK éréXer’ uh TeAovWTOS 
3° éxelvouairh redet. For details see p. 179. 10,000 Metoicoi in 809 z.c.: Ath. 
6, 272 B. 

* The Solonian law, Dem. 57, 81. 82. See Schaefer, Dem., 1', 124. For the 
market dues cf. Dem. 57, 84: d\X’ ef nev tévn Fy, 7a TédAn eLeracavras 7a dv TH 
dyopg (xpoojxe paprupeiy), el tend éré\a xal wodarh Fy éxidexvirras. See 
Boeckh, Publ. Econ., 1, 449. 

4 Hach. in Tim. 119. The improbable statement of Suid. ddypayua rd 
plaOwua: 8:éypadpov yap ol dyopavbuo, Scov Fer AauBdvew rh» éralpay éxdorny i8 
explained by Boeckh, Publ. Econ., 1, 450, very plausibly, in the manner 
indicated in the text. 
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tax-farmers,! who were exempted from military service during the 
year for which they had bought the taxes.? Since the 
sums offered for the taxes were as a rule very heavy, 
it was generally companies or associations of tax-farmers who made 
the agreements with the State. Such companies had as their 
president a tax-farmer-in-chief, and included tax-farmers, guaran- 
tors and collectors, all of whom were interested to a greater or less 
extent in the profits of the bargain.* The farmers of the revryxoory 
kept accounts of the freights of all ships that entered or left the 
port, and had power to examine cargoes for customs purposes.‘ 
Attempts at smuggling were punished by seizure of the wares 
that had not paid duty, and offenders could be brought before the 
dicasteries by the form of action called Phasis.® 

The second head of ordinary direct revenue consisted of the 
revenue obtained by letting out on lease the mines at 4) pases of 
Laureion and the lands and houses owned directly by __ state 
the State.® no 

The most important item under this head was the proceeds of 
the silver mines at Laureion. The State sold to each lessee the 
right of exploiting a specified space in the mine dis- 
trict. The lessee took the space so assigned on here- 
ditary lease, agreeing to pay ;}, of the annual profits as permanent 
rent to the State; the rights of the lessee could be transferred to 
a third party by purchase or inheritance.’ 


Tax-farmers. 


a) The mines, 


1 For the tax-farmers see Boeckh 1,451 ff. The re\ava are described from 
their relation to the State, or to those who had to pay some impost, either 
as tax-farmers, ¢.g. ropvoredkawa, or as tax-collectors, e.g. wrevrnxoorodsyot. 
Cf. Poll. 9,28 sqq. As regards the various kinds of tolls we find revrnxoo- 
rodéya in Dem. 21, 188 ; 84,7; é\duenoral, in Lex. Seguer. 251, 80, elxorroddyor 
Aristoph., Frogs., 868, Sexarn\éyo, Poll. 9,29. Harp. dexareurds, farmers of 
the dartrdor, Zenob. 1, 74, of the perolxiov, Harp. perolxcov ; mwoproredwvat, 
Esch. in Tim. 119. Philonid. ap. Poll. 9,29; 7, 202. 

* Tax-farmers were in evil repute: Poll. 9, 82. Their exemption from 
military service: (Dem.) 59, 27. 

* For such a company of tax-farmers with an dpydvys as their director 
cf. Andoc., de Myst., 188/4. For the 8 classes redawat, éyyurral and éxAéyovres 
(Dem.) 24, 144. 

4 Dem. 34, 7; 21, 188. 

§ Seizure of smuggled goods by tax-farmers: Zenob. 1, 74. dors against 
smugglers: Poll. 8, 47. 

6 Boeckh, kl. Schr., 5, 1 ff., Publ. He., 1, 418 ff. 

7 Boeckh, kl. Schr., 5, 82 ff., J. H. Hansen, de metallis att. Comment. prior., 
Strassburg, 1885. The right of working new mines was purchased: Dem. 
87, 87, cf. Arist. 47, 2, on which is based Harp. rwiyral. The 100 tal. which 
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Since it was the practice of the State to sell confiscated property, 
the amount of landed property owned directly by the State cannot 
have been very large. Al] such property was let on 
lease. The same course was pursued in the case of 
temple properties, whose rents were used to meet the expenses of 
religious ceremonies.! 

c)House- § The receipts from rents of houses and buildings owned 

Property. by the State, including the theatre, were likewise only 
moderate in amount.? 

The third class of ordinary direct revenues consisted of the court 
fees and fines.2 The court fees which were paid in almost all 
8) Court fees Private or public legal cases, were either fixed at a 

and fines. certain proportion of the value of the object in dispute, 
or in other cases were a fixed sum of money paid for bringing the 
action. The fine-monies consisted first of the fines, which the 
accuser had to pay, if he abandoned a public suit, or if he failed 
to obtain } of the dicasts’ votes, or in certain specified cases if he 


b) Of land. 


Themistocles used for building the fleet were the proceeds of the sale of 
mining rights in the newly discovered mines of Maroneia: Arist. 22, 7. 
Maroneia in Attica: Dem. 87, 4. Harp., sub verb. For the yearly pay- 
ments, cf. Suid.: dypdgou perdddov dix: ol rd dpytpea utradra épyatouevor Srrov 
Bobdowro xawwod Epyou Eptacbar pavepdy eroioivro rois ex’ éxelvors Teraypévas dwd 
Tod Shpou xal dweypddovro roi rede Evexa TH Shuy elxoorhy rerdpryy Tov Kasvod 
perddrov. Cf. Harp. drovou4. The right of sale and therefore of inherit- 
ance also follows from sch. in Tim. 101. C.I.A., I. 780-788 contain 
fragments of boundary marks of mining concessions. 

1 Aristoph., Wasps, 658 sqq., mentions among the sources of State revenue 
not only réAy and péradda but also psPovs. Cf. Arist. 47, 2. 4. Andos., de 
Myst., 92, mentions the sale of the proceeds of certain tithes belonging to 
the State. Athenian state-lands in the territory of Chalkis let on lease 
Blian, Var. Hist., 6,1. Mio@dces of confiscated landed estates: C.LA., IV. 
8, 277a, p. 177. On the use made of the revenues from temple property cf. 
Harp. dd pucOwpdrwr. 

2 Leasing of houses belonging to the State, Xen., de Vect., 4, 19. 

8 4, of the fine-monies belonged in certain cases to Athena, cf. the law 
in Dem. 48, 71, Andoc., de Myst., 96; Xen., Hell., 1, 7,10; Pseudoplut., vit. 
Antiph., 27, p. 1016 Didot. The State debtors were then debited with 4, of 
the fine to the Practores, and , to the treasurers of the goddess. Monies 
due to the State were recorded on a register kept in the temple of Athena 
on the Acropolis. Cf. (Dem.) 25, 70; 58, 48. Harp.=Suid. pevdeyypagh. 
Suid. pevdéyypagos 3ixn. Boeckh, P. Econ., 1, 509. 

‘ For the first kind of court fees, the wpuraveia, cf. Poll. 8, 88, for the 
second, the rapdcracis Arist. 59,8. Poll. 8, 89. Phot. wapdcracis. Revenues 
dard Scxagryplwy, Thue. 6,91. Arist., Wasps, 659, counts xpuravyeia among the 
public revenues. 
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merely lost the case: secondly, the fines inflicted on the accused in 
public suits if condemned; these in some cases were sums of an 
amount fixed by law, in other cases confiscation of property : lastly, 
the ém:Bodai inflicted by the Boule or by the magistrates.! 

Any one who failed to pay at the appointed time money due to 
the State, whether rent or fines or otherwise, became a State 
debtor and incurred ipso facto the form of Atimia,.... septors 
peculiar to such men.? At the same time the amount 
of the debt was doubled, and the State secured payment for itself 
by the sale of the debtor’s property.* Further, when the time 
allowed for payment had elapsed, the State had power to put the 
debtor in prison till the debt was paid, a punishment not in- 
frequently put in force as a deterrent against dilatoriness.‘ 


1 The fine inflicted on the accuser, if he failed to obtain } of the votes, 
amounted in public cases to 1000 dr.: Poll. 8, 58—the same amount if he 
allowed a public accusation to fall through—in private cases the Epobelia 
had to be paid to the defendant. Harp. érwBeNa. The State also received 
one class of rapaxaraBo\al,—where the accuser had to pay } of the value of 
the object in dispute, if he laid claim to property confiscated by the State. 
Cf. Poll. 8,89. Phot. rapaxaraBod#, Art.2. For the fines inflicted on con- 
demned defendants see Boeckh, P. Ec., 1, 488 ff., and on the confiscation of 
property 1, 516ff. Arist., Wasps, 659 dyu6rpara among the public revenues. 
On the ém:Bodal see Siegfried, de mulia quae éxtBor} dicttur. Berlin, 1876, 
p. 69 ff. 

2? The money paid by the tax-farmers for the tolls was paid in to the 
State xara wxpvravelay: (Dem.) 59, 27. Cf. Arist. 47, 2 8qq., for the duties of 
the Poletai. They prepared lists of payments for each Prytany. The 
chief time for payments was the 9th Prytany. Houses purchased from 
the State had to be paid for within 5 years, lands within 10 years. Men 
punished by money fines became State debtors if the fine was not paid 
within a certain interval of grace allowed after the sentence was passed; 
as a rule probably the 9th Prytany was the limit: (Dem.) 59, 6/7, but in 
cases of o8ps, acc. to the law in Dem. 21, 47, Asch. in Tim. 16, only 11 days’ 
grace was allowed. Cf.(Dem.) 58, 49. The status of State-debtor involved 
Atimia, which, in case the father failed to pay, was inherited by his 
descendants: Dem. 22, 84. (Dem.) 25, 4; 58,15; 59, 6. On State debtors 
see Boeckh, Pub. Econ., 1, 506 ff. 

* Cf. Arist. 48,1: xd» 71s €ANlwy xaraBodhy, évradd’ éyyéyparrat (te. ev Trois 
ypauparelocs) cal Siurdlody dlydyxn 7d (AArlecghOev xaraBddrAjcw 4 SedérOat xal raira 
elompa[rrewy 7 Bo]vdAh xal SHoa [xup|ia xara rods vépous éoriv. Doubling of fines 
overdue in the 9th Prytany, the usual time for payment: (Dem.) 59, 7, 
Harp. dédcctov ; rents in arrear: Andoc., de Myst., 78. The share due to the 
goddess increased tenfold: Dem. 24, 82. 

4 This was a provision of the reAwsxol vbuon which the Boule carried out 
against lessees, guarantors, and tax-farmers. Cf. Dem. 24,144. That this 
provision applied to the other pucdovpeva too, is shown by the exception 
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State debts could be remitted in two ways. The first method 
was by decree of the Ecclesia; but for this it was requisite that 
Remission of the proposer of the decree first obtained adea for 
Btate debts. making his proposition, by means of a yydiopa ex’ 
dvdpi. The same preliminary was necessary for a proposal to 
grant the debtor a period of grace within which to pay his debt.! 
Secondly, a debt might be remitted less formally by a legal fiction ; 
the State accepted the performance of some slight service or other 
in lieu of the sum due.* 

The revenues of the State, as described up to this point, fell into 
two categories. The receipts from tolls, taxes, and rents were of 
Classification fixed and known amounts, and could therefore supply 
of revenues. 4 financial basis for the administration ; the receipts 
from court fees and fines were naturally subject to fluctuations. 
Accordingly these revenues were divided into (1) regular pay- 
ments, xaraBoAat, including the returns from tolls and taxes let 
out to the tax-farmers, and from rents and leases, and (2) ad- 
ditional receipts, zpooxaraBAjnpara, consisting of the court fees and 
fine-monies.® 


made in the law of Timoerates in Dem. 24, 41. Finally Dem. 24, 96 shows 
that it could be extended to apply to all who had money belonging to 
the State in their hands. Cf. the passage from Arist. quoted in the last 
note. 

1 Cf. the laws quoted in Dem. 24, 45. 50, which are confirmed by § 46. 
Boeckh, Publ. Ec., 1, 515/6; Goldstaub, de ddelas notione et usu in iure publ. 
att., 82{f. Breslau, 1889. 

2 See Boeckh in Meineke, fr. com. gr., 2, 5527/8 and Publ. Econ., 1, 514/5. 
Acc. to Androt. ap Schol., Aristoph., Pax, 347, Phormio owed the State 
100 mins, and was therefore Atimos, 6 3é &d%u0s Bovdduevos Adoas Thy dripulay 
dreploOwoev alry p pray Tol Aids Ouclay; so I read with Miller-Stribing, 
Aristoph., 689. Cf. also Plut., Dem., 27, referring to a similar remission of 
debt: rijs 58 xpnparixfs fnulas abr pevotons (ob yap étfy xdpert ADoat xaradlxny) 
écoploarro xpos Tov vbpuov. 

% So I explain Dem. 24, 96 sqq. The orator says there is a law in ac- 
cordance with which the Boule are to employ against rods fxovras rd re lepa 
cal rd So1a xphpara, if they failed to pay, the laws laid down in the case of 
tax-farmers, #.e. put them in prison (cf. § 144): § 96. In the interest of : 
Androtion and his associates, who had monies of this kind in their hands, 
and should have been dealt with xara rods vdpous rods reAwnxols (§ 101), 
Timocrates made a new law to the effect that, with the exception of tax- 
farmers and lessees, other debtors, if they gave sureties, should not be put 
in prison unless they failed to pay in the 9th Prytany. Cf. §898qq. Now 
Dem. says in § 97, that through fear of the former law, ¢.e. of imprison- 
ment, the rpooxaraBAijpara are paid in, if ra éx ray reddy xphpyara fall short 
of the government expenses. § 98 describes the serious results which must 
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Lastly, the most important revenues of the State during the 
existence of the first Athenian league were supplied by the tribute 
of the allies. This amounted originally to 460 talents. 
This total, for some time diminished in some of the 
items, but again brought up to the original sum by the assessment 
of 439/8 B.c., was then increased at the assessment of 425/4 B.c. 
to 1,200 talents, though as a matter of fact only 8-900 talents per 
annum were actually paid.1 We have no precise information 
concerning the amount of the financial contributions of the mem- 


Tribute. 


follow the acceptance of Timocrates’ law. In this § ra rpocxaraBAxjpara rods 
ph T:0évras Corresponds to rods Exovras 74 re lepd xal 7a bora xphpara of § 96, as 
is clear from the context of both §§. The meaning of § 98 is therefore as 
follows :—" If the ordinary receipts from the taxes are not sufficient for the 
needs of the administration, but leave a large deficit which cannot be met 
till the end of the year, i.e. till the 9th Prytany ; and if, on the other hand, 
the Boule or Dicastery has not the power to imprison those who fail to pay 
the xpocxaraf\jyara but by giving sureties they can delay payment till 
the 9th Prytany, the result must be chaos in the State.” This seems to me 
to prove the correctness of the explanation of xpooxaraBA7para given in the 
text. lepd=the fine-monies in so far as they belonged to Athena. See p. 
3545. Other theories, which I cannot accept, are given by Platner, Proc., 
1,40; Telfy in the Phil, 16, 865 ff. ; Boeckh., Publ. Ec., 1, 459 ff.; Schaefer, 
Dem., 11, 842,1. The statements in Suid. Phot. rpooxarafody are of little 
weight against (Dem.) 59, 27. 

1 ‘OQ wxpa@ros p5pos, assessed by Aristeides acc. to Arist, 28, 5 in 478 z.c., 
amounted to 460 tal: Thuc. 1,96. Diod. 11,47. Plut., Artst., 24. Kirch- 
hoff (Herm. 11, 27 ff.) argues that the tribute did not reach this amount till 
after the battle at the Eurymedon. Herbst in the Pad. 40, 818 ff., Beloch, 
NV. Fh. Mus., 48, 104 ff., Nothe, d. del. Bund, p. 6, Magdeburg, 1889, reject 
this view. In Boeckh, St. d. Ath.*, 2, 88, no. 626, Frankel argues with con- 
siderable plausibility, from details given by Thuc., that at the time of the 
foundation of the league the States undertook to pay amounts considerably 
higher than were necessary at a later date, after the league had extended 
itself and the barbarian power had been decisively broken. The ¢épos of 
the Athenian allies has been discussed by Kohler in the Urk. u. Untersuch. 
z. Gesch. d. del.-att. Bundes, but his results must be corrected in acc. with 
the exhaustive investigations of Busolt, inthe Phil. 41, 652 ff. See also 
Guirand, de la condition des alliés pendant la premiére confédération Athénienne, 
46 ff. Paris, 1888. The statement of Thuc. 2, 13, that circ. 481 s.c. ws éxi 
7d wodd 600 tal. per annum was received from the tribute is disproved by the 
tribute lists. Busolt, #b., 708 suggests that the 600 tal. includes the war 
indemnity which the Samians had to pay (Thuc. 1,117). The increase of 
tribute from 460 to 600 tal. in Plut., Arist., 24, is a combination of Plut- 
arch’s own from Thuc. 1, 96 and 2,13. Beloch, V. Ah. Mus., 89, 84 ff, gives 
a different explanation of Thuc.’s 600 tal. C.I.A., I. 87, is a fragment of the 
assessment list of 425/4 s.c. [Hicks, no. 47]. The total of this assessment 
1,200 tal. Andoc., de pace,9. Esch., de Fals. Leg., 175. 
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bers of the second Athenian league, but they must have been 
considerably less than the tribute of the first league.! 

Though we cannot estimate the revenue from the various items, 
their amount being for the most part unknown to us, we never- 
hoe amount’ 1°83 possess some information about the total. For 

ofthe example, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war 
entime State the entire revenues amounted to quite 1,000 tal., in 
422 B.c., after the increase of the tribute, to almost 
2,000.2 Lycurgos, during his twelve years’ tenure of power from 
338-326 B.C., spent 18,900 tal., a total corresponding to an average 
annual revenue of 1,575 tal.; and even under the rule of Demetrius 
of Phaleron the revenues still amounted to 1,200 tal. per annum. 
These figures are not so much at variance with those of the bth 
century as at first appears, for the value of money had fallen con- 
siderably in the interval.> It need scarcely be said that in times 
of depression the annual revenues fell considerably below the 
amounts just given.* 

Besides the direct revenues, the State received further sums 
indirectly, in the financial burdens imposed upon rich citizens. 

These public burdens, called Ayrovpyia:, were under- 
indirect taken in turn by the well-to-do citizens in a fixed 

Garner cycle.© Besides the Trierarchia and the zpoacdopa, 


1 Schaefer, Dem., 11, 26 ff. 

? Boeckh., Publ. Ec., 1,566 ff. Ken., Anab., 7,1, 27, says with reference to the 
beginning of the Pelop. war: rpocddou odons xar’ evavriv ard re Taw évdjuwy 
xal ex THs Uwepoplas ov petov xiAlwy raddvrwy : of this total 460 tal. were tribute ; 
the other receipts therefore amounted to 540tal. With regard to the state- 
ment of Aristoph., Wasps, 660, 422 B.c.: rovrwy rAjpwua tddavr’ eyyds dioxDua 
ylyverat huiv, if we may venture to suppose that at that date the tribute 
amounted to 1,200 tal., that Aristoph. exaggerates, and lastly that the ov 
peiov in Xen. is put by litotes for “fully 1,000 or more,” we may reconcile 
the statements of the two writers. 

* This estimate of the yearly revenues under Lycurgos is based on the 
decree concerning Lycurgos in Plut., p. 1,088, Didot: d&avelyas ex rijs xowis 
mporddou pipia nal éxraxoxidta xal évaxdowa rédavra. In the Vila Lyc., 25, 
p. 1,027, 1,200 tal. are given as the annual revenue. For Demetrios’s 
admunistration cf. Duris ap. Ath. 12, 542c. 

4 Cf. e.g. (Dem.) 10, 87. 

5 For the etymology of Agroupyla (this is the spelling in inscrr. till the 
3rd cent. Cf. Lex. Seguer. 277, 29) cf. Ulpian on Dem. 494: Aetroy (te. 
Ajirov) éxddouw ol waratol 7d Snudocor, S0ev Necroupyety 7d els 7d Snudoroy epyaferOar 
E\eyov. See Bremi’s Wolf’s ed. of Lept., p. 48, 1. Curtius, Grundz. d. 
griech. Etym.*, p. 862, no. 585, puts under the same root Aads, Adiros, Arji7Tos, 
Aeroupyla. For the regular leiturgies—from which Atelia was granted 
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which must be discussed among the extraordinary revenues, the 
leiturgies included the Choregia, Gymnasiarchia, and éortacts, or 
giving feasts to the tribesmen, for which last in most cases the 
Phyle concerned nominated the men who had to serve.! 

The first of these leiturgies, the xopyyia, for which the Choregoi 
were as a rule appointed by the various tribes, was required for 
all those festivals which were accompanied by dra- ciieregia: 
matic, lyric, or orchestic competitions; we know this 
was the case with the Panathenaia, Dionysia, Thargelia, Prome- 
theia, and Hephaisteia. It was the duty of the Choregos to collect 
his chorus, pay them, supply their expenses during the time of 
training, and all the requisites for their performance at the 
festival. Further, the Choregos had to pay the xopodiddoxados 
who trained the chorus. The expenses involved in the Choregia 
varied considerably according to the character of the chorus to be 
provided ; in the cases recorded they amounted to between 300 
and 5,000 drachmsz. In the course of the Peloponnesian war so 
many families became impoverished that it often became necessary 
to allow two Phylai to take one Choregia between them, or two 
citizens of one Phyle to undertake one Choregia together. In 
Aristotle’s time the Archon nominated the three richest of all the 
Athenians as Choregoi for the performance of the tragedies; for 
the comedies and for the cyclic choruses at the Dionysia each 
Phyle appointed one Choregos; for the cyclic choruses at the 
Thargelia one was appointed by every two tribes. In the time of 
Demetrius of Phaleron the Phylai no longer appointed the Choregoi 


only in very few cases (cf. Dem. 20, 21)—there were about 60 persons re- 
quired every year acc. to Dem. 20, 21. Boeckh, 1, 598, makes the number 
greater. A citizen who had in one year performed a leiturgy was free for 
the next: Dem. 20, 8, and no one need undertake more than one leiturgy at 
a time: Dem. 20,19; 50,9. Orphans were exempt for a year after they 
attained their majority: Lys. 82, 24. Cf. Arist. 56, 8, where it is said of 
the dpxwy : xal ras oxhpes elo[dye, ed tis } NeAyToupyn[xé]y[as] Oy *[p]érepor 
raurny Thy Ayroupy[lay, A d&jreAhs elvat, AeAnT[oupynaws é]répay Aproupylay xal Tar 
xpivuw abry [ris dredlelas uh eEeAnAvVOS[Twe, 4 Ta] Ern wh yeyorévas’ det yap rdv 
rats wat[oly xopy)yoivra iwép rerrapd[xov]ra Ern yeyovéras. See Boeckh, Pub. 
Ec., 1, 593 ff. 

1 Dem. 20, 21: wécoc S4ror’ eloly of car’ énavrdy ras éyxuxNlouvs Aecroupylas 
Aecroupyourres xopryol Kal yuprvaclapyo Kal éoridropes; acc. to Lex. Seguer. 250, 
22, éyxdxAtoc meant al car’ éviavrdy yiwduevat. Dem. 89,7: ofcovor vy Ala ol 
gudrérat Tov airdv rpbwor Svrep kal rods EAous. odxody MayriGeor Mavyriou Oopixior 
olaovaew, dy xoprrydy 4 yuprvaclapxov 4 éoridropa 4 édy re TOY GdrAwy Pépwow. For 
other leiturgies see Thumser, de civ. Atheniens. munerib., p. 95 ff. 
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for the musical competitions; but the people entrusted the equip- 
ment of the choruses to an dywvoerns, whose émpéAca lasted for 
a year. This officer, nominated from among the richest of the 
citizens, had to defray at his own expense the entire cost of pro- 
viding the choruses; in one case known to us this amounted to 
7 tal. It is not known for certain whether this system was kept 
up in the two last centuries B.c. In the imperial age the old 
system of the Choregia was again in force.! 

The yupvactapyia, to which citizens were nominated doubtless 
by the Phylai, consisted in defraying the expenses of the com- 

Gymnasi- petitors in the torch races,* which took place at the 

archia. Panathenaia, Hephaisteia, Prometheia, and at the 


1 On the Choregia see Boeckh, Publ. Ee., 1, 600. Thumser, de civ. 
Atheniens. mun., p. 88 ff., where the literature bearing on the subject can be 
found. Subsequent treatises are Brink, inscr. Graecae ad choregiam perti- 
nentes. Halle, 1885. Reisch, de musicis Graecorum certaminibus, Vienna, 
1885, p. 10 ff., 25 ff.; Lipsius, in the Ber. d. sachs. Ges. d. W., 1885, 411 ff. 
Examples of the expenses involved are given in Lys. 21, 1-4: xopyyla 
rpaywoots 8,000 dr., dvdpexds xopés at the Thargelia 2,000 dr., els ruppexiords at 
the great Panathenaia 800 dr., xopyyla dvdpdow els Acovtora 5,000 dr., cuxdrcxds 
xépes at the lesser Panathenaia 800 dr., wa:dixds xdpos 1,500 dr., xopiryla 
cwumdots 1,600 dr., xopyyla ruppcxiorais dyevelors 700 dr. Acc. to Dem. 21, 156, 
the xopryla adAnrais dvdpdor cost more than rpayydois. For the appointment 
of Choregoi by the Phylai cf. Dem. 20,180. Lipsius, +b., 411 f£, proved, 
mainly from C.I.A., IL 971, cf. also 558, that the Choregoi for tragedies and 
comedies competed in their own names, and therefore were not nominated 
by the Phylai; his view is now confirmed by Arist. 56, 8 Aristot. ap. 
Schol. Aristoph., Ranae, 404, attests for 412/1 B.c. S7t ovwdu0 ESote xoprryeiy 7a 
Atoviora rots rpayydos cal kwupdots. Choregoi for two tribes at once: C.LA., 
IV. 2, 887a. So too C.LA., II. 1236 for 8365/4 s.c., 1287 s.c. 864/8, 1240 B.c., 
844/38. Cf. also 1251, 1255, 1261. For the system in force in Aristotle’s 
time cf. Arist. 56. C.I.A., IL 558, shows that musical performances took 
place not only at the Panathenaia, Dionysia, and Thargelia, but also at the 
Prometheia and Hephaisteia. On the later alterations of the choregic 
system see Kohler, in the Mitth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst. in Ath., 8, 229 ff., and 
Reisch 82 ff. Decrees in honour of Agonothetai: C.I.A., Il. 802, 814, 817, 
831, 879. For the cost of such an Agonothesia cf. C.1L.A.,IL 879: «ai 
dywvobérns braxotca(s dvj\w)ocer éwra Tadavra kal wdduy roy Udv dovs (éxl ravryny) 
Thy éwiédecay kal xadds Thy dywvobecl(ay éexredécas) wrpocayfj\woev ovx éAlya 
Xphpara. 

? For the Gymnasiarchia see Boeckh, Publ. Ec.,1, 609 ff. Thumser, 3b., 
p- 88 ff. The Phyle is the victor in the competitions: C.1.A., IL 1229 sqq. 
Xen., de Vect., 4,58, shows that the expenses of the yupraciapyotperon were 
paid. Lex. Seguer. 228, 11 sqq.: yupraclapxo: ol Apxovres rv Napwadodspopndy 
els Thy doprhy rod IlpounOéws xal rob ‘Hgalorou xal roi Lays, op’ dv ol EpnBor 
ddecpbpevar kara Siadoxip rpéxovres Hrrov Tov Bwdy. 
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festivals of Pan and Bendis. The expenses of a Gymnasiarchia at 
the Prometheia are given as 1,200 drachmae.! 

No definite information can be given concerning the éoriacts, or 
duty of giving a banquet toa tribe: this took place at peasting 
State festivals, but it was a matter which belonged to ‘the tribe. 
the internal management of the Phyle itself.? 

If any one thought he was unfairly treated by being nominated 
for a leiturgy, for which some other citizen seemed better able tq 
bear the expense, he was allowed, if he could prove pr 
his contention, to transfer his liability to the other. 

The formal process by which this was effected was called dvridoors,° 
a term which literally signifies giving in exchange, a gift in 
exchange for what a person has received, and then further the 
reciprocal relation of a mutual exchange of gifts. This significa- 
tion of an exchange of property was the original meaning of 
dyriéoois in Athenian constitutional law, and it was only in a 


1 See Wecklein, Herm., 7, 1878, p. 487 ff. Torch races at the Panathe- 
naia: C.I.A., II. 1181, 1229. Lex. Seguer. 277,22 8qq. Phot. Aauwddos; at 
the festival of Hephaistos: C.I.A., II. 1840. Lex. Seguer. +b. and 228, 11 ff ; 
of Prometheus: Phot. \auwds, Lex. Seguer. #b.; of Pan: Hdt.6, 105. Phot. 
Aduwas. Lex. Seguer. ib.; Bendis: Plat., de Rep., 1,827 sqq. Mommeen, 
Heort., 4225/6. Costs of the Gymnasiarchia: Lys. 21, 8. 

2 The éorlaccs is counted among the é¢yxixcdio Nectoupia by Dem. 20, 21, cf. 
21,156. Boeckh 1, 616/7. Thumeer, p. 90 ff. Schol. to Dem. 20, 21 in the 
Bull. 1, 147: devsdropes: ol ras pudas éy rois Arovvolas cal Tlavatnvalas rpépovres. 
Is. 8. 80: cal éy rp Shu xexrnudvos roy TpTddavrov olxoy, el Rv yeyaunxus, 
hwayxatero dy iwép rijs yapuerfs yuvaixds xal Oecpodo pia éoriay rds yuvaixas. 

3 Boeckh, Publ. Ec., 1,749 ff., supposed that the dyrlSocis might be de- 
cided in any of the following ways: The person challenged undertook the 
leiturgy, or else a judicial trial took place to decide who should be 
required to perform the leiturgy. If the challenger lost the case and was 
ordered to serve, the question was settled. If the verdict was given against 
the person challenged, he could either undertake the leiturgy or exchange 
properties with the challenger, in which case the latter had to take the 
property of the other and perform the leiturgy with it. Dittenberger, in 
Rudolstadt Progr., 1872, denied the possibility of an actual exchange of 
property; and his view is accepted by Blaschke, de antidost, Berlin, 1876, 
and Max Frinkel, Herm., 18, 442 ff., 1888, the latter directing his arguments 
especially against the view set forth by Thalheim, in the Jahrb. f. el. Phil., 
1877, 618 ff., and here adopted in the text. Thalheim replied in Herm., 19, 
80 ff, 1884, and his main conclusions are accepted by Illing, de anttdoss, 
Berlin, 1885. Frinkel again replied in Boeckh, St. d. Ath.®, 2, 180, no. 
883 ff. See also Lipsius in Meier? 787 ff The Antidosis is attested in the 
case of the Choregia by Lys. 24,9. Xen., &., 7,3; for the Trierarchia by 
Dem. 21, 78. Xen., ibid.; for the rpoewpopd by (Dem.) 42, 5. (Cf. Lécrivain 
Revue Hist., xiv. 276 ff.]. 
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derived sense that the term served to denote the judicial process 
which became the usual substitute for the actual exchange.' 
This follows from the various ways in which the question of 
Antidosis could be settled.2, The citizen who considered himself 
wrongly called upon to serve a leiturgy, challenged the man who, 
he considered, ought to perform the leiturgy rather than himself, 
to undertake the duty. If the person challenged accepted the 
leiturgy, the dispute was settled. If he refused, the other could 
challenge him to Antidosis, 7.e., to exchange of properties. If 
this challenge was accepted—and there is evidence that this 
sometimes happened—an actual exchange of property took place, 
and the challenger then performed the leiturgy by means of the 
property he received in exchange for his own. But, as a rule, 


1 Dittenberger, p. 12 note, supposes that the original form of Antidosis 
was an actual exchange of properties, but without judicial trial. I cannot 
endorse D.'s view, p. 8 ff., that in the times of Dem. and Lys. avridosrs and 
dyridcd0vac never meant anything more than the compulsory exchange of 
the properties before the judicial trial. Nor is the view of Blaschke, p. 
6 ff., more probable, that the object of d»7ididdvac is always rh» Necroupylay. 
When, on account of more complicated social and economical relations, 
the actual exchange of property had become unusual, d»rididdva: and 
dyridoors were used to denote the legal procedure of Antidosis generally, 
or its preliminaries; see Dlling, loc. cit., 16 ff., Lipsius in Meier’, 748/4. 
"Avrididovac is used both of the challenger and of the person challenged ; 
cf. Dem. 28, 17. 

* For the three possible solutions of a question of Antidosis see Thalheim, 
p: 618 ff., with whom I agree, though I do not follow him in regarding the 
wpoxAno.s mentioned in (Dem.) 42, 19 as the first challenge to an Antidosis ; 
see Frinkel, in Herm., 18, 458 ff., Illing, op. ctt., 4 ff. The Lexicographers 
represent the Antidosis as an actual exchange of property, eg. Lex. 
Seguer. 197, 3 sqq., Lex. Cantabr. 663. 

® Hence the leiturgy itself is found put loosely as the object of the verb 
dvrididovac; Dem. 21, 78: dwrididdvres trpinpapxiay, Xen., G£c., 7.8: Sray yé pe 
els dvrldoow Kad@vrat runpapxlas F xopnylas. 

4 Those who hold that actual and complete exchange of properties was 
impossible base their theory on general considerations; see especially 
Frankel, Herm., 18, 442 ff. But Lys. 8, 20 gives evidence that at Athens 
property was sometimes obtained as a result of Antidosis; for in that 
passage I cannot consider dixas i&ias é& dvyriddcews to be anything else than 
legal processes connected with claims obtained by the exchange of pro- 
perties. The explanation of these words given by Frankel, ¢b., 461, is refuted 
by Illing 18/4. The other passages which seem to prove the possibility of 
an actual exchange are Dem. 20, 40; (Dem.) 42, 27; Lys. 24,9; in these 
cases those who hold the opposite view have suggested various explanations, 
all more or less arbitrary. Dittenberger 11 regards the passage in (Dem.) 
42, 27 as an unsolved problem, Blaschke 15 ff., and Frankel 447 ff., attempt 
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the person challenged, if he did not consider himself justly called 
upon to perform the leiturgy, refused this challenge, and appealed 
to a judicial Diadicasia. In this case, the challenger had the 
property of the other marked and_séaled, and the person challenged 
did the same to his opponent’s, that neither party might fraudu- 
lently misrepresent the amount of his property. Both parties 
bound themselves by a judicial oath taken before the magistrate 
who presided over the Diadicasia to produce accurate inventories 
of their properties within three days. Armed with these inven- 
tories, whose correctness had to be attested once more by oath, or, 
if they were suspected to be false, by further proof, the litigants 
pleaded their case before a Heliastic court, which decided which 
of the two must perform the leiturgy.! I do not think it prob- 
able that the person challenged could still accept the exchange 
of property as at first offered, and so get rid of the obligation to 
serve the leiturgy, after being ordered to serve by the verdict of 
the Dicastery ; but before the verdict, he could always accept 
either the leiturgy or the exchange.? 

Besides the ordinary revenue the State had extraor- 
dinary receipts, which may again be divided into direct — direct 
and indirect. Pere 

To the direct receipts of this class belonged first the émédoces 
or voluntary contributions. These were given either for purposes 
of war and the defence of the country, or for religious 


: ‘ ; ; imdéoras. 
purposes, sometimes in cash, sometimes in natural pro- 


to explain away the difficulties. Frinkel suggests that there may have 
been a private compromise practically equivalent to an exchange of 
properties ; but in that case, as Thalheim rightly observes in Herm. 19, 88. 
90, exchange of properties, even from Frankel’s own point of view, cannot 
have been so absolutely unknown at Athens. For the case where Demos- 
thenes was challenged to Antidosis by Thrasylochos (Dem. 28, 17; 21, 77 
sqq.) cf. Illing 24 ff. 

1 For the procedure at a judicial Antidosis cf. (Dem.) 42. The Strategoi 
were iyeudves of the judicial Antidosis in the case of the Proeisphora and 
Trierarchia: (Dem.) 42,4; Arist. 61,1. See the author’s Beitr., etc., 58 ff. 
The dpxyw» presided in the case of the Choregia at the Dionysia and 
Thargelia: Arist. 56, 8. 

? [agree with Dittenberger, pp. 8/9, that exchange was no longer allowed 
after the verdict of the Dicastery. Demosthenes’s case shows that it was 
possible to accept before the verdict was given. Remnants of lists of 
Judicial decisions in such Diadicasiai concerning leiturgies from the first 
half of the 4th cent.: Koéhler, Mitth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst. in Ath.,7, 96 ff.= 
C.I.A., II. 945 (where Lipsius in Meier,? 742, no. 756, wishes to read 
diedixdcavro) 946, 947, Stachonkareff, in the Mitth., 12, 181 ff. 
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ducts.1. Voluntary contributions were invited by decree of the 
people, which sometimes specified the maximum and minimum 
amounts to be acceptea. Announcements of Epidoseis were made 
either at once in the Ecclesia, o- in the Boule and to the Strategoi.? 
Not unfrequently voluntary presets were made in special circum- 
stances without such invitation.? 
The cicgopd was devoted to war purposes, and admitted of no 
Ateleia, not even in the case of. orphans, nor if it was required at 
edogopd. the same time asthe Trierarchia.* It weg an extraor- 
dinary income-tax, and was imposed on each particular 
occasion by special decree of the Ecclesia.5 It is uncextain on 
what system it was assessed in the 5th century. Theres no 
doubt that the assessment was based on the 4 Solonian ce\sus 
classes, which can be shown from inscriptions to have been stil\in 
existence in 387/6 B.c.: but it must be supposed that as early 
the Peloponnesian war, the first period in which war-taxes wel\ 
frequently levied, these census classes were so far modified that 
movables as well as landed property were taken into account.® 
In all probability even before Nausinicos there were occasional 


1 "Emidéoas for war and defence of the country: Dem. 18, 171; Is. 5, 38; 
C.1A., II. 884, 880. For religious purposes: C.1.A., II. 980, 981 ; Plut., 
Phok., "9. For building a tower: II. 982. For repairs of the theatre : II. 
984, delbonis of a ship: Dem. 21, 168.. éw:déces for improvements in 
triremes: C.I.A., II. 804 Bb, 65 sqq. 807c. 51 sq. 808d, 105 8q. éwldocs of 
cheap corn : Mitth. d. dtsch. arch: Inst. in Ath., 8, 211 ff. 

2 C.1.A., II. 884, where 200 dr. is given as maximum, 50 dr. minimum. 
Announcement of éwidéoas immediately in the Ecclesia : Dem. 21, 162; 
Plut., Alctb., 10; Ath. 4, 168 F. 

. Instances i in Boeckh, Publ. Ec., 1, 764/65. 

* Dem. 20, 18; Xen., Gc., 2, 6; Dem. 20, 28; Thumser, de civ. Athen. 
munertb., p. 22 ff. For the orphans cf. Dem. 27, 7: 28, 4. 

5 The elogopd was not a leiturgy: Thumser 25 ff. Cf. Is. Jr., 
Whether dea was necessary for the proposer of an Eisphora, ‘T can no 
longer venture to decide; the passage in point, C.I.A., L 82, is too frag- 
mentary—see Dittenberger, Syl/., 14 B. 15 f£ An instance in inscrr. of 
elopopal in the 5th cent. ; C.LA., I. 25, 55. See Thumser 19 ff. 

6 The Solonian census classes appear in inscrr. 444 s.c.: C.1.A., I. 81; in 
887/6 s.c.: C.I.A., I. 14. They are also mentioned 428/7 B.c. by Thuc. 3, 
16, cf. 6, 48, and 854/8 B.c. by Is. 7, 39 (Blass, att. Bereds., 2, 517). Acc. to 
Thue. 8, 19 the first Eisphora was in 428/7, ¢.e..in the Peloponnesian war : 
see my Beitr., etc., 128 ff. Aristoph., Ey., 923 sqq. draws a distinction be- 
tween the rich and the poorer citizens in connexion with the Eisphora. 
Acc. to Isocr. 17,49 which was delivered before 392 s.c. (Blass, att. Bered- 
samk., 2,210) even property in slaves was assessed. Beloch, Herm., 20, 245/6 
holds that the transition from contributions in kind to payments in money 
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revisions of the assessment-lists, when the taxpayers were, if 
necessary, reclassified according to their wealth! The citizens 
liable to the tax apparently made their own estimates of the 
amount of their property, which were then accepted or corrected 
by a committee of ércypadeis, probably a separate committee for 
each of the census classes.” 

In 378/7 B.c. in the Archonship of Nausinicos a new system of 
assessment for the purposes of Eisphora was introduced, in con- 
nexion with the institution of Symmories for the same a aseasment of 
purpose. The entire amount of the property of the Nausinicos. 
Athenians, as declared on this occasion, reached, according to 
Polybios, the sum of 5,750 talents; and the total assessment re- 
mained, according to the evidence we possess, at approximately the 
same amount up to the end of the 4th century. Boeckh, arguing 
from the consideration that the total amount of the property of the 
Athenians at that date must be estimated at between 30 and 40 


was first effected in the 5th cent., and Poll. 8, 180 refers to the adjustment 


of the old census classes to the coinage system current in the 5th cent. 
1 Cf. the epigram of Anthemion in Arist. 7,4; Poll. 8, 181, a man who 


was promoted from the Thetes to the class of Hippeis. 

? The account given in the text is attested in the case of the Metoicoi by 
two passages in Isocr. 17,a speech delivered not later than 892 3.c., and 
therefore before the assessment under Nausinicos. See Blass, att. Bereds., 
2, 210. Isocr. 17, 49: rdy adrdvy 5¢ rotroy dweypdyaro (Ilaclwy) per ey rois 
Tyjpacew ws Soldoy pera ray olxerdy ray AMtwy—AL: wpds 5é robras elopopas huiy 
wpocraxGelons xal érépwy ércvypapay yervoudvwy éyw wreicrov elahveyxa rir Edvwr, 
avrds dé alpedels duaurp pev éwéypaya rh» meylorny elodopdy, dxép Iaclwros 3’ 
eSeduny rw cuvercypadéuy Aéywr, Sri Tots euots xphuacirvyxdvec xpwuervos. Harp. 
too mentions éw:ypageis, as a term found in Lysias; ércypadéas rods Kxabe- 
ornxéras éxl rp ypddew, dxbcov dpeldovcw elodépew els 7d Snuborov. Avolas ev TY 
wept ris elogopas. Cf. also Lex. Cantabr. 670, Lex. Seguer. 254, 5. Poll. 
8, 108. The statement of the last writer ércypageis rods ovx elopépovras 
eloiyyov els Td Sixaorhpey seems to me improbable. 

® Philoch. ap. Harp., cuppopla—dippéOnoay 5¢ rpG@rov "AOnvaia card cuvppoplas 
éxl Navowlxov A&pxovros, &s pnoe PiAsxopos ev rp ¢ 'ArOl8os. Whether the 100 
Symmories in Cleidem. ap. Phot., »auxpapla refer to these or to the Trier-— 
archic Symmories, is uncertain. Polyb. 2, 62, 6/7 says: ris yap Urép 
"AOnvalwy obx lorédpyxe, dcdre ead’ obs Kaspods werd OnBalwy els roy wrpds Aaxedaipuo- 
ylous évéBavoy wédenow Kal puplous per éféweuwor orpariwwras, éxardy 8° éxdjpouy 
Tphpes, Ste rére xplvayres dwo ris dtlas woeioOa: ras els roy wédenov elogopds 
ériphoarro riy re xwpay Thy Arrixhy dwacay xal ras olxlas, duolws 8¢ Kal Thy Nouryy 
obclay’ add’ Suws 7d cvuway riunua ris délas évéluwe Tay éfaxcoxiNlwy dtaxoclas xal 
wevrhxovra taddyras. Boeckh, Publ. Ec., 1, 687, saw that this statement 
refers to the assessment of Nausinicos. Dem. 14, 9 estimates the riunua 7d 
rijs xwpas for 854/8 B.c. at 6,000 tal. and so too Philochor., fr., 151in Miller, 
Fr. Hist. Gr., 1, 409, in his 10th boc‘. 
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thousand talents, explains the 5,750 talents of Polybios as the 
amount not of the entire property of the people, but of their 
assessed capital: he regards the EKisphora of Nausinicos’s system 
asa property tax so arranged, that though the tax was levied at 
an uniform rate per cent., the same for all classes, the wealthier 
citizens had to pay heavier amounts, the poorer classes less ; 7.e., 
the assessed capital differed from the actual capital in proportions 
varying according to the census class, a larger proportion being 
assessed in the higher classes and smaller proportions in the 
lower. His theory is controverted by Rodbertus, who regards 
Polybios’s 5,750 tal. as the total amount of the annual incomes of 
the citizens, and endeavours to prove that the Kisphora introduced 
in the Archonship of Nausinicos was a graduated income-tax 
arranged in 4 classes; the graduation, he supposes, began with 
the 2nd class, and in the 4th class the tax was 20 per cent. of the 
income! The evidence, however, which Rodbertus quotes for his 
theory, cannot be regarded as conclusive; while Boeckh’s theory 
can be reconciled with our authorities, if his hypothesis that the 
assessed capital differed from the actual capital beadmitted.? But 
this hypothesis has been attacked more recently by Beloch, who in 
view of the fact that in assessments for taxes a large amount of 
property as a rule escapes assessment, recognises the 5,750 tal. of 
Polybios as being really the entire assessed total of the property 
of Athenian citizens in 378 B.c.3 Beloch’s computation of the 
Athenian property, obtained partly from recent discoveries, seems 
to rest on a sounder basis than Boeckh’s; and it is further recom- 
mended by the fact that it explains the evidence of ancient 
authorities without recourse to strained interpretations.* On the 


1 Boeckh's calculation of the amount of Athenian property in Publ. Ec., 
1, 688 ff. Eisphora system of Nausinicos’s Archonship: Publ. Ec., 1, 667 ff. 
Rod bertus’s views, to which Wachsmuth, d. St. Athen., 1, 582, 1, gives com- 
plete assent, may be found in the Jahrb. f. Nationalokonomie und Statistik 
herausg. v. Hildebrand, 8, 458, 73, 1857. 

2 Rodbertus’s view has been opposed by Lipsius, Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 1878, 
p. 289 ff., Thumser, de civium Ath. munerib., 31 ff, and Frinkel, Herm., 18, 
314 ff. 

8 See Beloch in Herm. 20, 287 ff. 

* Beloch estimates the property of the Attic people as follows: Slaves, 
estimated at 60-80,000 in number (cf. Beloch, Bevolker. d. griech.-rom. Welt, 
84 ff.), and worth on an average 14 minw=1,500-2,000 tal. Movables,—in 
the time of Polybios (2, 62, 4), when luxury was at its height and money 
depreciated in value, the érirha xwpls cwudrwy of the entire Peloponnese did 
not reach a total value of 6,000 tal., therefore those of Athens in 878/7 
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other hand, we cannot accept Beloch’s remarks on the institution 
of the Symmories, and on the manner of assessment of Demos- 
thenes’ property ; two points used by Boeckh as the main supports 
of his hypothesis! But the passages in question may perhaps 
be satisfactorily explained, from Beloch’s point of view, if we 
conjecture that in the -highest class, to which Demosthenes be- 
longed, 5 mins on 25 mina, #.e., 20 per cent. of the capital, was 
the maximum Ejisphora which could be demanded, but that as an 
ordinary rule only a specified percentage of that maximum was 
exacted. In the lower classes the ratio of the maximum Eisphora 
to a man’s total capital would be diminished progressively, being 
least in the lowest class.2 The assessment during Nausinicos’s 


would not be more than 1,000tal. Arable land: the annua! harvest may be 
estimated at 700,000 medimnoi, which at 24 dr. per medimnos=in round 
numbers 800 tal., less 50 per cent. for cost of production =150 tal. repre- 
senting at 8 per cent. (Is. 11, 42) a capitalised value of 2,000 tal. 700,000. 
medimnoi is a liberal estimate for the annual yield, for in 8329/8 s.c., accord- 
ing to the accounts of the Eleusinian temple in the Bull. 8, 194 compared 
with Dittenberger, Syll., 18, Attica produced only 866,000 medimnoi of barley 
and 89,600 med. of wheat, that is in round numbers a total of 400,000 med. 
Vineyards, olive plantations, woods, pasture land, and buildings 2,000 tal. 
Grand total about 7,000 tal. 

1 Beloch’s statements in 247 ff. (see also Herm., 22, 871 ff.) I consider 
erroneous. See Friinkel in Boeckh, St. d. Ath.*, 2, p. 121. But Beloch 
rightly observes in opposition to Frinkel, Herm., 18, 814 ff., that in the 
lease in C.I.A., II. 1058: da» d¢(ris) elopopa ylyrnras 4 BAXo rt dx(dre)toua rpory 
or(w)otv, elagdépew Evdxpdrny xara 7d tlunua xa’ éxrd pas the rlunua must 
represent, at any rate approximately, the entire value of the property. 
For if that was the case, the rent of 54 drachmas represents 7§ per cent. 
interest on the capital value, t.c. the usual rent; if, on the other hand, the 
riunua was only } of the value of the piece of property, the interest would 
be only 14 per cent. or even less. Frinkel’s rejoinder in Boeckh, St. d. 
Ath.®, 2, pp. 121/2 is answered by Beloch in Herm, 22, 876/7. 

? Demosthenes the father left a property of about 14 tal., Dem. 27, 4. 11. 
59. The guardians in their assessment returns stated the property of the 
young Demosthenes at 15 tal., xpds wrevrexa:dexaraddvrovs olkovs: 28, 11, i.e, 
in the first assessment-class: 27,7. The total property was to the maxi- 
mum Eisphora in the ratio of five to one: 27, 7; 28, 4; 29,59. Dem. 27,9: 
Show per Tolvuy xal éx robrwy (4.e., from the Symmory schedule in which the 
maximum Eisphora was set down as 8 tal.) éorl 1d rAHO0s rijs ovclas. wevre- 
xaldexa radyrwy yap rpla rddavra tlunua: raurny jtlouw eladépew ryy elapopdy 
means that for an estate worth 15 talents the Eisphora was assessed on 8 
talents. “ The guardians considered 8 talents to be the proper Eisphora 
for my estate.” Though 14 tal. would increase to more than three times 
that sum in 10 yrs. (Dem. 27, 59), still a maximum Eisphora of } the entire 
estate for the first class seems a monstrous amount to our ideas ; but it may 
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archonship seems to have been carried out as before: individuals 
liable to Hisphora, and also corporations holding property, sent in 
returns estimated by themselves; these returns were then accepted 
or corrected by a special assessment-committee.! I do not think 
it probable that re-assessments took place at fixed or regular 
intervals ; it is more likely that revisions of the assessment were 
instituted only on extraordinary occasions by special decree of 
the Ecclesia. Yet there must have been some method by which a 
person who had suffered losses and consequently found himself 
assessed too high could get his assessment altered.’ 

The citizens liable to be taxed were classified into a number of 
Symmories, each headed by a zyyexwv, who was the richest man in 
the Symmory, and each representing an approximately 
equal part of the entire wealth of the State. The 300 
richest men formed the first assessment class.? It was the duty 


Symmories. 


seem credible when we remember the high rate of interest yielded by 
capital and the great sacrifices demanded from rich citizens in ancient 
Athens, especially if the tax actually levied never reached the theoretical 
maximum. Demosthenes in the 10 yrs. of his minority paid 18 minae as 
Eisphora: 27, 87. There were maximum and minimum limits in the case 
of ériddcas also: C.I.A., II. 884. In Herm. 22, 218, 8 v. Wilamowitz calls 
attention to a similar system in forcein Mecklenburg. Enquiries made on 
the spot have shown that in that State in the case of the Landessteuer, a 
tax assessed according to dncome and property, on many occasions not the 
full amount but only 3 of ¢ of it is levied. 

1 Cf. Is. 7, 89: xat ux» cal adrds 'AwodAddupos otzx Gaowep Ipordans dveypayaro 
perv rlunpa puxpdy—ae passage which may very well refer to the assessment of 
Nausinicos. For the chronology of the speech see Schémann, p. 852 ff. For 
individuals making their own assessment returns cf. also Dem. 27,7; 29, 59. 
Eisphora from property held by corporations: C.I.A., 11. 600, 1055, 1058, 
1059, and see also Bull. 15,211. Weare justified in supposing that there 
was an assessment-committee by the fact that there was such a committee 
before Nausinicos’s year. To this committee I refer the elapopday elaopépew 
in C.I.A., I. 86. Any one who tried to avoid being assessed probably had 
his property confiscated. Kohler regards the fragmentary list of names in 
C.L.A., II. 779, under the heading: (r)dd’ éxpddn é8(dgn) . . . adriuyra 
évra, as a list of such confiscations. 

? Such a revision of assessments by decree of the Ecclesia is attested by 
Suid. dvactvrais: ra diayeypauudva riuhpara rats cuppoplas Sray doty Ty Shuy 
XpHsew wpocOijxns } dpatpécews kal EXwvras rods TovTo xpdtorras, Toiro dvaguvrativ 
Kadodow. It must have been possible to obtain a modification of the assess- 
ment even without a general re-assessment, not only in the case of the 800 
xpoe.apépovres, (Dem.) 42, 5, but for the other persons assessed as well. 

’ [agree with Lipsius in the Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 1878, p. 294 ff. that the 
Symmories included all persons liable to the tax, not merely the 1,200 
richest. The 1,200 formed the trierarchic Symmories. This view is con- 
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of the Strategoi to distribute the citizens liable to be taxed among 
the various Symmories.! 

When an Hisphora had been ordered by decree of the Ecclesia, 
the sum specified in the decree was first apportioned out among 
the various Symmories, Each Symmory then drew), 4, of avy: 
up @ list in which the payments to be demanded from ing the 
the members of the Symmory were calculated accord- aan coal 
ing to the assessment of each.? According to these lists the 
Eisphora was collected from the citizens; and for some time after 
the archonship of Nausinicos this was done directly by the State.® 


firmed by the fact that Philochor. discussed the institution of the Sym- 
mories in Nausinicos’ year in book 5 (cf. Harp. cusupopla), but did not 
mention the 1,200 till Book 6 (cf. Harp. xfs0 dcaxdorr); and also that there 
is no trace of the 1,200 previousto the time when the Symmory-system was 
applied to the Trierarchy. Direct evidence against the existence of the 
1,200 before that time is supplied by Dem. 21, 155, who tells of the creation 
of the trierarchic Symmories in the words: Sre xpdrov pév dtaxoolous Kal 
xiNous weroujcare cuvredeis Kets. This hypothesis also gets rid of the strange 
peculiarity of the system as represented by Boeckh, Publ. Econ., 1, 684 ff., 
viz. that all citizens liable paid the tax, but all were not members of the 
Symmories. Dem. 1, 20; 2,81 shows that all had to pay. Demosthenes 
Was tryeuww cuupoplas during the ten years of his minority: Dem. 28, 4; 21, 
157. Harp. iyyeudy cuppoplas. Acc. to Is. 6, 60 delivered 864/8 B.c. (Sch6- 
mann, p. 822), of rpraxéocoe must have formed the first assessment class long 
before that. It does not necessarily follow from Dem. 14, 16. 17. that there 
were 20 Symmories for the Eisphora, for that passage refers to the trier- 
archic Symmories. 1 Dem. 89, 8. 

*? Each Syinmory kept a list of the assessments of its members. Cf. Lex. 
Seguer. 236, 9: &dypappa 7d ourrivnua ris odclas Suaypaupa exadeiro, dv w 
éveyéyparro, rl Exacros Exe, and Suid. dvactvragis * ra dtayeypaupéva rijpara rais 
cuppopiacs. The list of the various sums which had to be paid towards a 
particular Eisphora by the various members of the Symmory, was drawn 
up in each Symmory by the dcaypageds on the basis of the assessment-lists 
and was called d&dypayya. Cf. Harp. didypauua. ‘Treplins dv ry xpds Ewixdda. 
7d Trarréuevoy ev rais cuupoplas, drécov Exacrov Avydpa eladépey Set. érarrero de 
ov 7d avro waouw, d\Ad wpos Thy rlunow ris obclas. wepl rovrwy caddécrara 
Sed AwKer Treplins é& rp card Todvedcrou wepl daypduparos. daypageds pérror 
éorly 6 xabtordmevos dy rais cuppoplas xl rp dtaxpivas, rbcor Exacros dyip eloeveyxety 
dpelrer, ws 6 avrds wddw havepoy racel dy ry xard MoAvetcrov. Cf. Suid. did-ypaupa. 
Scaypade’s. Saypduuara. Lex. Seguer. 241, 3 ; 286,18. The double meaning 
of d:dypayzpa here assumed is not surprising. See Boeckh, Seeurk., 204. 

® Dem. 22, 54; 24, 166; Lys. 29, 9. When payments of Eisphora were 
made the accounts were kept by public slaves as dvriypadeis. Lex. Seguer. 
197,24; Dem. 22, 70/1. Acc. to Suid. éxAoyets the Eisphora was paid to the 
éxdoyets. Any one who failed to pay had his property confiscated. Cf. Suid. 
wwryrhs. Phot. rwAnral. The Symmories of the Metoicoi had raula. Poll. 
8, 144. 

G.A. 269 BB 
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Not leng after 362/1 B.c. a modification was introduced; the 300 
richest citizens were required to advance the entire amount of 
Kisphora decreed; they then had to recover the amounts owing 
from other citizens according to the lists.1 This payment in ad- 
vance by the rich citizens was called zpoecpopa, and was so far 
regarded as a leiturgy, that Antidosis was applicable to it.” 
The extraordinary indirect revenue of the State consisted in 
Extra- the tpiypapyia which private individuals had to per- 
salaried Sia form. This term was still retained after Tetreremes 
revenues. and Penteremes were introduced. The Trierarchia 
could not be required again of the same person till two years had 
elapsed since he last served.® It admitted of very few cases of 
exenrption. Originally.one individual performed the 
duty by himself. In the course of the Peloponnesian 
war the wealth of individual citizens was much diminished, and 
two Trierarchs were allowed to join in equipping one vessel. 
syntrier- he first instance of this is in 405/4B.c. The duty 
archia. might be performed for a whole year by one man acting 
for himself and his partner, or they might take it for six months 
each. Trierarchy and Syntrierarchy, according to the wealth of 
the persons called upon to serve, co-existed side by side after 
the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, till the establishment of 
the trierarchic Symmories.* 


Trierarchia. 


1 For the change in the method of levying see Lipsius, ¢b., p. 297 ff. The 
earliest mention of the rpoew@opa is in 862/1 n.c., when the Bouleutai wera 
to draw up a list of citizens required to pay the wpoeogopa for their demes- 
men: Dem. 50, 8. I conjecture that this method too was soon found 
awkward, and abandoned in favour of making the 800 richest citizens 
liable to pay the wpoecgopa, as was the case in (Dem.) 42,25. The mpoew- 
gépovres recovered the sums due from the poorer members: Dem. 50, 9. 
The wpoecpopa is still found mentioned in inscriptions in the 8rd cent.: 
C.LA., II. 380. 

2 Cf. (Dem.) 42, 4.5. Ths rules laid down for the other leiturgies—that 
none need serve two leiturgies at once, or the same leiturgy two years in 
succession—cannot have applied to the wpoecgopd. This follows from the 
nature of the rpoecgopa, in spite of Dem. 50, 9. 

8 Trierarchs of Triremes and Tetreremes: Seeurk., X VIIa. 18 ff. p. 568= 
C.I.A., II. 812a. 17 sq., of @ rptaxdvropos: XIVa. 95 ff. p. 455=C.1.A., LI. 
809a, 91sq. Trierarch of a Pentereme, Polyb. 16,5,1. See Boeckh, Seeurk., 
167. For the whole of the account which follows I may refer once for all 
to the exhaustive investigations of Boeckh, Publ. Econ., 1, 699 ff., Seeurk., 
166 ff., though my account varies from his in many points. See also 
Thumeer, de civ. Ath. munertb., p. 58 ff. 

¢ First instance of Syntrierarchia 405/4 s.c.: Isocr. 18, 59,60. Lys. 32, 
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In 357/6 B.c. by the decree of Periandros the Symmory system 
already established for the purposes of the Eisphora was extended 
with some modifications to the Trierarchy also.! The trierarchic 
1,200 richest men in the Eisphora-Symmories were ®7mmories. 
classified into 20 trierarchic Symmories of 60 members each.? 
In this case again the classification must naturally have been so 
arranged that each Symmory represented an approximately equal 
part of the total assessed wealth of the whole 1,200; and accord- 
ingly the 300 mentioned above must have been distributed equally 
among the 20 Symmories.? In these Symmories, as in those for 
Kisphora purposes, the richest members were iyyexdves ; there were 
also érieAnrai of the Symmories. With these émpeAnrad I should 
identify “the twenty,” as they were called, who undertook in con- 
junction with the Strategoi the apportionment of the trierarchic 
burdens among the members of the Symmories.* This theory of 


24 supplies no definite data. One Syntrierarch relieves the othr at the 
end of 6 months: Dem. 50, 89. 68. For the existence of Trierarchy and 
Syntrierarchy side by side cf. Is. 5, 86, delivered about 890 s.c., (Schémann 
on Is. p. 290 ff.): dAAd why rpinpdpxwy rocotrwy xaracrabévrwy ofr’ abros 
érpinpdpxncer 008" érépy avn BéBrnxer éy rovovras xalpous. See Boeckh, Publ. Econ., 
1, 708 ff. The two years’ interval between two Trierarchies is attested by 
Is. 7, 88. Exemption of the 9 Archons: Dem. 20, 18. 27.28 Other cases of 
exemption are given in Dem. 14, 16. See Boeckh, Publ. Econ., 1, 702 ff. 
Thumser, p. 118 ff. 

1 Voluntary Trierarchs: Dem. 18, 99, 858/7 s.c. The first instance of 
Trierarchy on the Symmory-system is in 857/6 3.c.: (Dem.) 47, 44. 6 82 
yspos 6 rou Tlepidvdpov—xad’ by al cuppopla cuverdxOnoay: (Dem.) 47,21. Boeckh, 
Publ. Econ.,1, 720 ff. Seeurk., 184/5. 

? This is Lipsius’ theory, which he has in my opinion convincingly sub- 
stantiated in the Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 1878, p. 294 ff. The normal scheme of 
20 Symmories of 60 members each is attested by Dem. 14,17. For the 
tota] 1,200 cf. also Dem. 21, 155. Lex Seguer. 238, 81; 800,28 Harp. xircoc 
diaxédoroe. The naval inscriptions show that the Symmories were not clas- 
sified acc. to the Phylai: see Boeckh, Seeurk., p. 186. 

® For the rpaxéocn, in the trierarchic Symmories cf. Dein. c. Dem. 42. 
I refer the words, quoted, without their context, from Hypereid. ap. Harp. 
cuupopla * elol yap év ry cuppople éxdory revrexaldexa Avdpes, to the 15 members 
of the 300 who belonged to each Symmory. This explanation was first 
proposed by Parreidt, disput. de instituto eo Athen., cuius ordinat. et correct. or. 
wepl cuppopiay inscripta suadet Dem., Marburg, 1827, p. 86. Boeckh's objec- 
tion, Seeurk., p. 180, does not seem to me valid. 

* Dem. 18, 102 ff., 812, shows that the Hegemones of the Symmories were 
the richest members. Dem. 18, 108 mentions also rovs devrépous xai rplrovs. 
(Dem.) 47, 21. 22. 24, mentions éwiusAyral ol év rais cuppoplacs. In a statement 
of accounts of the supervisors of the dockyards, probably 884/38 s.c., we 
read: roury cuvrpijpapxoy ol arpariyot xal dxoow karéornoay kara uray Tov 
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the trierarchic Symmories, with its fixed numbers, cannot have 
been exactly carried out in practice, because among the 1,200 
richest Athenians who formed these Symmories there was always 
a large number temporarily exempt from the Trierarchy. The 
consequence was that the full number of 1,200, appointed by law 
to perform the Trierarchy, was never actually available.’ 

On the earlier system the men-of-war were assigned to individual 
Trierarchs; when the Symmory-system was in force the vessels 
were assigned to the various Symmories.? The financial burden 
laid on the Symmories varied according to the number of ships 
to be equipped. The arrangement seems to have been that in 
each Symmory a certain number of members, varying in each case 
according to the wealth of each man and the number of ships, were 
formed into a Syntelia to undertake the equipment of each ship. 
Each Syntelia deputed one of its members as Trierarch to do the 
actual work of supervising the equipment; this deputy was re- 
lieved at the end of his term of office by another member of the 
same Syntelia.$ 


dtaypdup(a)ros ‘Ovtropa 'Or(4ropos Med)réa. See App. A, 72 ff. in the Mitth. d. 
disch. arch. Inst. in Ath., 4, 80=C.1.A., II. 804), 63 sqq., where it seems to me 
more reasonable to identify the 20 with the éxizeAnral, than with the iyyeudves, 
as Kohler, p. 87, prefers to do. 

' Acc. to the computation of Dem. 14, 16, 480 out of the 1,200 were ex- 
empt: these exemptions included the estates of Epicleroi and orphans, those 
sent out by the State as cleruchs, and the cases of undivided inheritances 
held in common by brothers or relatives who were none of them individu- 
ally possessed of the trierarchic census (see Boeckh, Publ. Econ., 1, 1704/5. 
Schaefer, Dem.,1', 421, 4. Lipsius, however. in Meier * 602, 821 understands 
by xowvwxxd property held by corporations). In addition to these the 
ddévaro, must have been exempt tpso facto, i.e. those who no longer possessed 
the trierarchic census, though they were still nominally members of the 
1,200. See Boeckh, ¢b., 708. : 

2 See Seeurk., vii., viii., p. 847 ff.=C.1A., II. 800. 801, where this is ex- 
pressed in the manner shown in the following example: vii. 80, p. 349= 
C.LA., II. 8008, 27 sqq. Weporepd, érioxe(uis) Se0(uévn) ‘Hynolouv epyor, 
Kn¢uclov Tptxopy(clov) cvp(puopla). Boeckh, Seeurk., p. 185, conjectures with 
great probability that the name governed by ovppopla indicates the Hege- 
mon of the Symmory, 

3 Dem. 21, 155 calls the 1,200 cuvredets. Dem. 20, 28 advises els curré\ccay 
dyayeir Tas xoprylas Gowep ras rpnpapxlas. These ovrredeis are explained in 
Et. M. cuvreds—dre ol rpenpapxoivres vews mas Gua éwepeodvro, cuvredeis éhé-yorro. 
‘To such gurréXecas must be referred the words of Hypereid. ap. Harp. 
ouupopla: Ews per of rrovowraro: rapaxpovdperos Thy w5dey gUuwevre Kal gUveE Tpinp- 
apxoirres pera dvjdtcKov, houxlay Fyov obra. The Seeurkunden give instances 
of ovyré\aa: of three members (1VA.=C.LA., If. 798A. Vd. 15 ff.=795e. Xe. 
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Since it was the richest members in each Symmory who made 
all arrangements and allotted the services to be required of each 
individual, these rich men soon began to arrange the the reform of 
burdens in such a way that they themselves escaped Demosthenes. 
payment as far as possible.t To remove this abuse Demosthenes, 
when Director of the Admiralty, most probably in 340/39 B.c., set 
on foot a reform of the trierarchic leiturgies. He had already in 
354 B.C. introduced a programme of reform to the consideration of 
the citizens in his speech on the Symmories; but the scheme he 
now carried out was based on a different idea to that proposed 
in the speech.2 The law carried by Demosthenes in 340/39 B.c., 
while leaving the Symmories intact, secured that the trierarchic 
burdens imposed on every individual should be actually and prac- 


=808c.) of 5,6 and 7 (Ke. fi=808 e. f.). The character of the Symmory- 
system does not prevent our inferring, that when a large fleet was to be 
equipped, if the duty was fairly apportioned out, two individuals or even 
one would sometimes have to undertake the entire trierarchy of a ship. 
Syntrierarchs during the period of the Symmories: Dem. 24, 11, (Dem.) 47, 
78. Seeurk., Vd. p. 887 ff.=C.1.A., II. 795 f., where in 795d in one instance 
a ship has only one Trierarch ; we are not told how long he had to serve. 
So again 808e. The Trierarch hands over the equipments rq daddxy, ds 
dy EAOy éx ris cuppoplas éxl rhy vaiv: (Dem.) 47, 29. Thumser, de ctv. Ath.- 
munerib., p. 65 ff., explains the varying numbers of men in the Synteleiai, 
by supposing that the 1,200 were divided into various classes, and that for 
each class it was fixed how many partners should undertake a Trierarchy. 

1 The abuses which had arisen in the distribution of the burdens within 
the Symmories are described by Dem. 18, 102 sqq.; 21, 155. When Dem. 
18, 104 speaks of Synteleiai of 16 persons each for one Trierarchy. he can 
only refer to a time when the State needed very few ships, and when 
therefore large Synteleiai could be formed in the Symmories for each ship: 
for it is certain that the number of men in each Synteleia must have varied 
according to the size of the fleet to be equipped. In all probability during 
the whole period of the Symmories a number of ships had definite indi- 
viduals from among the Symmories assigned to them as Trierarchs, each 
Trierarch being the representative of a Synteleia ; and this was done even 
in time of peace when the ships were lying in dock. See Boeckh, Seeurk., 
p. 168. These Synteleiai may have consisted asa rule of 16 persons, and 
this is what Demosthenes contrasts with his own system, with rhetorical 
exaggeration. 

? For the programme of reform in the Symmory-speech cf. Dem. 14, 16 aq. 
Boeckh, P. Econ., 1, 727 ff.; Schaefer, Dem., 1', 417 ff. I agree with Scho- 
mann, decomit., 291, 20, and Schaefer, #., 424, that this programme was not 
carried out. For the date of the reform Dem. actually carried out see 
Boeckh, Pub. Econ., 1, 741 fF. Seeurk. 189 ff. Schaefer, Dem., 2!, 494. That 
Dem. then held the extraordinary office of éxiordrys rod vaurixod is attested 
by sch. in Cles. 222. 
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tically in proportion to his assessment: the equipment of two 
ships was fixed as the maximum leiturgy to be demanded from 
any one. Any one who did not possess sufficient wealth for a com- 
plete Trierarchy, had to give help to others in-performing a 
Trierarchy in proportion to the wealth he did possess. Similarly 
in the case of those who had means more than sufficient for one 
Trierarchy but not enough for two; they were required to take 
one Trierarchy by themselves, and in addition to contribute their 
fair share towards a second Trierarchy. No one was required to 
perform more than two Trierarchies at the same time.! 

Not long after Demosthenes passed his law, Aschines effected 
some alteration of its provisions, but we are not informed to what 
Modification extent the law was changed. At any rate the general 
of Zschines. principles of Demosthenes’ reform seem to have been 
retained in subsequent times.* 

As concerns the nature of the services performed by the Trier- 
archs, the State supplied the Trierarch with the ships, and asa 
Extent of the o0eral rule with the apparatus belonging to it, and 

Sieresonic with the pay and ration-money for the crew. The 

Trierarch was then required to keep the ship and all 

its belongings in good condition and repair during the period of 

his Trierarchy. It need scarcely be said that any one could do 
more than this as a voluntary service if he chose.® 


! Dem. 18, 102 sq. gives a general statement of the principle of his law. 
I reject as spurious the portion of a law inserted in Dem. 18, 106 (see 
Schaefer, Dem., 2', 490, 8), mainly because according to § 104 the double 
Trierarchy seems to have been the highest burden imposed by the Demos- 
thenic law. The fact that the 800 richest citizens were especially affected 
by this law explains expressions like vopoGerjcas repl Trav rpaxoclwv in Asch. 
in Ctes, 222, and éwe:dh 82 radra xaridcw Anpuocdévns vémous EOnxe rods Tpraxoclous 
Tpnpapxeiy kal Bapeta yeyévacww al rpenpapxla in Hypereid. ap. Harp. cuppopla. 
Cf. also Poll. 8, 100. Examples of Trierarchies and of partial contributions 
in Boeckh, Seeurk., p. 191 ff Cf. C.1.A., II. 804a, 72 sq., 6 16 8q., 48 8q., Bd 
18q., 808a, 87 8q., 809a, 1 sq. On Demosthenes’ law see also Schaefer, Dem., 
2!, 490 ff. 

* Dem. 18, 812. Aesch. tn Cles. 222. Boeckh, Pub. Econ., 1,745a. Schaefer, 
Dem., 2', 498, 4. For the continued validity of Demosthenes's main prin- 
ciples see Boeckh, Seeurk., 191 ff., 209. A orpariyds 6 éwl rds cupmoplas is men- 
tioned as late as 825/4 3s.c.: Seeurk., XIVa, 214/5, p. 465=C.1.A., II. 809a, 
205 sq. It is uncertain whether the 100 symmories which Cleidem. ap. 
Phot. vauxpapia mentions as existing in his day were the Eisphora-Symmories 
or the trierarchic. 

® See Boeckh, Pub. Econ., 1,712 ff., 725 ff., Seeurk., 194 ff. Thuc. 6, 81 says 
that for the Sicilian expedition the State supplied the pay and vais xevds. 
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The expenses involved in serving as sole Trierarch for one year 
amounted to 40-60 ming, and were called zpiypdpynua. The out- 
lay caused by prolongation of the Trierarchy beyond oss of the 
its legal duration by the failure of the successor to Trierarchy. 
appear at the right time, was called éirpinpdpynpa, and could be 
recovered by the Trierarch from his succesgor.! 

Both before and after the introduction of the Symmory-system 
Trierarchs often had theirduties performed for them for hire by 
contractors. Trierarchs who did this were under cer- a4, archies 
tain circumstances liable to be prosecuted by a ypady put out on 
Aaroragiov; but in practice this rule was seldom en- eee 
forced.? 

The Trierarchs were bound to return their ships to the State at 
the end of their time of service in proper condition, unless they 
could prove that the vesse] had been rendered useless peturning the 
by the enemy or by storms. Any question whether DIP. 
this was the case or not, was decided in the form of a diadicasia 
between the State and the Trierarch before a Heliastic court. 
If the Council decided in favour of the Trierarch, he had, as a 
rule, merely to restore the beak of the disabled vessel; if the 
verdict went against him, he had either to build a new ship and 
hand it over to the State,—the old ship, with the exception of the 
beak, remaining in his hands,—or else to return the old ship to 
the State, and pay in addition 5,000 drachmas for the building of 


But we may infer from Aristoph., Eq., 911 sqq., that at that date it was 
already customary for the State to supply the general apparatus as well. 
See Seeurk.,201 ff For later times cf. Dem. 21, 155 ; (Dem.) 47,20 ff. From 
the description in Dem. 50 of the voluntary trierarchic contributions of 
Apollodoros it may be seen that the Trierarch was not obliged to perform 
any services beyond what are given in the text ; though in the 4th cent. it 
was not very unusual for the Trierarch to supply also the pay of the 
urnpecta: Isocr. 18, 60. Dem. 51,6. See also Thumser, de civ. Ath. mun., 
p. 59 ff. 

1 Dem. 50 shows that the Trierarchy lasted one year reckoned from the 
day of entry on duty. See Boeckh, Seeurk., 172 ff. Cost of Trierarchy 40 
mins: Dem. 21, 8. 154. 48 ming: Lys. 82, 248q. Trierarchy for 7 years, 
6 tal., te. 514 mins, per annum: Lys. 21, 2. 1 tal.: Dem. 21, 155. See 
also Boeckh, 482 sole. Harp. rpenpapxnua rd els rhy rpimpapylay dvd wpa. 
Anuoobévns dv rp rept rou rpinpapxjuaros. exerpenpapxnua 5é 7d dvadionduevorv pera 

Tov Tis Tpinpapxlas xpévov. For the éwxcrpinpdpxnua cf. also Dem. 50, 88 sq. 

* The earliest instance of contracting out of the Trierarchia is 864/8 B.c., 
Dem. 21, 80. 154. For an instance after the institution of the Symmory- 
system cf. Dem. 21, 155. Dem. 51, 8shows the possibility of the ypagh Aecro- 
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a new one. If, notwithstanding the sentence of the court, the 

Trierarch did not build another vessel, and did not pay the 5,000 

drachmas, his liability might be doubled by a court of law, and in 
exceptional cases even by a resolution of the Council.! 

It is needless to say that the Trierarch had to pass an audit 

_ with respect to his Trierarchia; for the money for 

bility of the the wages and keep of the crew passed through his 

hands.? 


5. THE JUDICATURE. 


There is evidence to show that from very early times, in all 
those lawsuits which were decided by the vote of a jury, a sharp 

Pre distinction was drawn at Athens between the conduct 
Magistrates of the legal proceedings by the presiding magistrate 

and Jury: and the finding of the verdict by the jury. It was in 
the Areopagus alone that the BaciAevs took part in the voting, and 
then not until he had laid aside his character of magistrate, by 
taking off his wreath;? and only the dicacrai xara Sypovs, to be 
presently mentioned, at once presided in certain lawsuits and 
decided them. This direction of the legal proceedings by the 
president of the court—the iyenovia dixacrnpiov, as it was termed 
—included receiving the accusation, holding the preliminary 
inquiry, presiding at the trial, and seeing to the execution of the 


1 Cf. the inscription in the Mitth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst. in Ath., 4. 79 sqq., 
with Kihler’s remarks; the theories of Boeckh, Seeurk., 210 sqq., must be 
modified in several points accordingly. See also Lipsius in Meier ? 467/8. 
In the recently discovered naval inscriptions in the Mitth. d. dtsch. arch. 
Inst. in Ath., 5, p. 48 sqq., the Trierarchs, after the return of the ships, are 
directed by the presidents of the dockyards to repair them (App. III. }, 
41 sqq.=C.1LA., II. 794 6, 40 sqq.); they seem occasionally, however, to have 
received some assistance from the State, 10 per cent. of the expenses being 
reimbursed to them (App IV. c, 1 sqq., 77 sqq.=C.LA., IL. 794 ¢, 1 sqq., 89). 

? Eschines tn Ctes.19. Dem. 50, 10. 50. 

® The laws of Draco, C.I.A., I. 61, already distinguish between the 
Sxdgew of the BaccAreds and the dayrdva of the édéra. [Cf. J. W. Headlam, 
The Procedure of the Gortynian Inscription, in the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, xiii., p. 69]. For the exception in the case of Areopagus, see Arist. 
57,4: elodye: 3’ 6 Baowheds cal Sexdgovew . . . xal vwalOpra, cal 6 Barrels, 
Sray Sixdin, wepiacpetra: rdv orépayoy, and Poll. 8, 90: xal ras rod Pévov dixas eis 
"Apecov wa-yor eladyer (sc. 6 Bactdevs) xal row orépavoy dwodduevos ody avrois dixd fee. 
In Eschyl., Eum., 726 ff., Athena, the president of the court, votes herself ; 
this is copied from the voting of the Bacrdeds. See Kirchhoff, Ber. d. Berl. 
Ak., 1874, p. 105ff. Schdmann, Jahrb. f. cl. Phel., 1876, p. 12 ff., attacked 
Kirchhoiti’s view, but without justification. 
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sentence.! This hegemonia was generally the duty of the magis- 
trate, to whose province the subject of the charge belonged.* 
Only in certain cases was the presidency held by special magis- 
trates, whose duties were strictly and entirely judicial. To this 
class of magistrate belonged the cicaywyeis, the Stcacrai xara Syjpous 
and the vavrodtxat. 

The five civaywyeis were appointed by lot, each representing two 
tribes; they presided at the gupyvor dixar, and seem to 
have had the hegemonia in cases arising out of the 
assessment of the allies for tribute.’ 

The judges of the Demes, of xara Sypous Stxacrai, at first 30 
in number, then, after the rule of the Thirty Tyrants, increased 
to 40, and so called of rerrapdxovra, were certainly 4) para 
appointed by lot in the fourth century. In earlier Shpovs 
times they were circuit-judges, travelling over the ““*7"™ 
Demes and giving judgment there ; in later times they apparently 
sat at Athens. Before their court were brought lawsuits about 
property, each case coming before the four judges belonging to 
the tribe of the defendant. Actions, involving sums not exceeding 
10 drachmas, they decided themselves; actions involving greater 
amounts they brought before a Diaitetes, and, if the parties were 
not satisfied with his decision, before a Heliastic court.* 


eloaywyets. 


1 Meier?®, p. 41 ff. 

2 Meier’®, p. 53 ff. 

® Arist. 52, 2: «Anpodar 3 xal eloaywyéas e' Avdpas of ras duptwous elodyoucr 
Sixas, Svoty pudaiy Exacros, and then the various dixar Eupnvo, which they 
brought into court, are enumerated. Cf. Poll. 8, 98.101; Lipsius, Ber. d. 
Sdchs.-Ges. d. Wiss., 1891, pp. 56/7. They are mentioned in the assessment 
lawsuits of the allios, C.I.A., I. 87. That they did not preside at all cases 
which were treated as fuunvoa dixat, is evident from C.I.A., I. 38, where ol 
éwrquednral introduce, as éupyhvous slxas, suits to recover tribute from de- 
faulters. The Apodectai, too, presided over actions against tax-farmers, 
for sums above 10 drachmas, as éupyhvous Sixas: Arist. 52, 8. 

4 Arist. 58, 1: xAjpoues (cf. Dem. 24, 112) 8¢ xal rerrapdxovra, rérrapas éx Tis 
puris éxdorns, wpds obs rds GAdas dixas Aayxdvovory, of wpbrepoy wey Hoa» TrdKovTA 
kal card Sijuous wepudvres €dlxafoy, werd 5¢ rw éxl ray rpidxovta odcyapxlay Ter- 
rapdxovra yeybvacw. Kalra pev péxype déxa Spaxudv avroreneis elor [xplyec|y, ra 6 
Umep rodro 7d riunua Trois dtacrnrais wapadidéaow. The Euthynoi and the 
Polemarch send on cases to them: Arist. 48,5; 58,2. If the parties are 
not satisfied with the decision of the Diaitetai, the latter hand over the 
case to the 4 of the rerrapdxovra, who belong to the same tribe as the 
accused, and they have then to bring the case before a Heliastic court. 
They are called in Arist. 58, 2, ol riv puAhp dixdtovres, 58, 2, of 8° ol rh» purty 
Tou petryovros Suxdgovres. Cf. Lys. 23, Harp. 87, passages from which Lipsius 
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The vavrodicac were in all probability instituted in the fifth 
century, when, during the first Athenian confederacy, many 
ee mercantile suits were brought to Athens for decision.' 

That the vavrodixa, before whose tribunal the dixac 
éuropixai and the ypady fevias came, only presided in these cases, 
and did not give the verdict, I believe we may assume on the 
strength of an extant inscription.? As our authorities mention 
the vavrodixa: for the last time in B.c. 397, and in the fourth 
century, the Thesmothetai presided at commercial suits and at 
ypadai fevias, we may reasonably conclude that the office of the 
vavrodixat was abolished soon after the beginning of the fourth 
century.$ 

As regards the judges, we have to distinguish at Athens 

Cr between permanent judges, arbitrators, and juries. 
The permanent judges were the Council of the Areo- 
pagus, composed of ex-Archons, and the Ephetai. The latter, 


in Meier * 90 had already deduced what Aristotle now proves. According 
to Dem. 87, 83, 7 alxla cai ra raw Bralwy belonged to the jurisdiction of the 
rerrapaxovra. When Aristotle wrote, the &ixy alxlas belonged to the elc- 
aywyets. See Arist. 52,2, the source of Harp. card dhuous siuxaoral; Poll. 8, 
100; Suid. card dhpous dixacral; Phot. rerrapdxoryra; Lex. Seguer. 806, 15 sqq. 
The rerrapdxovra are mentioned in C.I.A., II. 849. Cf. Meier? 88 sqq., 648 sqq. 

1 Mention of the vaurosixa: in Aristophanes (Harp. vavrodixa:) in the 
Daitaleis, in Cratinos (Schol. to Aristoph., Aves, 766), and in C.I.A., I. 29, 
which, according to Kirchhoff, is not later than 444 n.c. The psephism 
from the collection of Crateros ap. Harp., in which they are mentioned, I 
agree with Philippi, Bettr. 2. e. Gesch. d. att. Bargerr., 40 sqq., in referring 
to the year 404/38. | 

* They are styled dpy} or Apxyorvres in Harp., Poll. 8, 126, dcxacraf in 
Hesych. vavrodgixa:. Schdmann, Verf. Ath., 47/8, on the strength of Lys. 17, 
5: vuvl 52 ANaxdvros dv rp Taunuwd pyvl ol vavrodixa: ovx éfedixacay, takes them 
to be judges as well as presidents. That they were only presidents I con- 
clude from C.I.A., I. 29, lines 4,5, where vaurodixac and dixacripioy are 
evidently distinguished. So Lipsius in Meier* 97. Cf. Lys. 17, 8,in which 
rovs Aptayras evidently means the same as rods vaurodixas, though Baumstark, 
de curatorib. emporit et nautodicis, p. 71, 1827, understands the Thesmothetai 
by rovs dptayras. Their duties as judges in mercantile suits : Suid. vavrodlxas 
Epxovrés elot rots vauxAhpos Sexdfowres xal rots wept 7d euwdprow épyafoudvas. Cf. 
Lex. Seguer. 283, 8 Hesych., sv. For the ypagy tevlas before the vavrodixas 
see Harp., Poll., Hesych., sbid. 

§ Last mention of the vavrodixa:, in Lys, 17, 5. 8, delivered in s.c. 897, 
See Blass, Gesch. d. att. Beredsamk., 1, 629. After this date ypadal tevias 
and dixa: éuwopixal belong to the jurisdiction of the Thesmothetai: Meier? 
77. 80. Ido not attach much weight to the mention of vauvrodixa: in Lucian, 
Dialog: Meretricti, 2,2. See Meier? 95 sqq. 
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however, were replaced about 400 B.c. by Heliasts in the court at 
the Palladion, and we may probably infer, by analogy, Permanent 
that the same change was made in the courts atthe Judses. 
Delphinion and in Phreatto.! 

Before these permanent judges came all cases of manslaughter. 
At Athens this was a religious matter, dealt with according to 
Divine Law. And this was the reason that the three cases of 
Exegetai or Interpreters of Divine Law were required Homicide. 
to instruct those who desired to proceed against a murderer, but 
were ignorant of the law, as to the proper steps to take.? The 
procedure was indeed not of the simplest. In the heroic age, and 
at Sparta apparently even in historical times, the issue in a trial 
for bloodshed was, whether the accused was guilty or not guilty; 
at Athens a distinction was drawn, which we first hear of in the 
laws of Draco, between premeditated, unpremeditated, and justi- 
fiable homicide; and not only did the legal consequences vary 
accordingly, but also the place where the trial was held.® 

Among the Greeks, when blood was shed, the relatives of the 
murdered man usually set themselves to wreak vengeance on the 
murderer. If he did not quit the country immediately ign of 
after the deed, he could only secure himself by taking Sanctuary. 
refuge in a sanctuary until he had made compensation to the 
relatives of his victim. From his sanctuary, protected by the 
right of asylum, he could enter into negotiations with them as to 
what compensation must be paid. When the State took into its 


1 For the Archons see (Dem.) 26, 5; Poll. 8, 118; Plut., Per.,9. The 
Ephetai are mentioned as still judging at the Palladion in 5c: 409/8 : 
C.1.A., I. 61, while, according to Isocr. 18, 52. 54 (a speech which, as §§ 27 
8qq- and 45 sqq. show, cannot have been delivered later than s.c. 897), 700 
dicaste, t.e. Heliasts, sat at the Palladion, or, according to (Dem.) 59, 10, 
500. For the 4th century, Poll. 8, 125, applies: card puxpdy 3¢ xareyeddodn 
{there is no necessity for Forchhammer’s conjecture, xarryed\doOn, in the 
Kiel. Ind. lect., 1844, de ephetts non ludibrio habitis] rd rar égperav dixacriprov. 
Arist. 57, 4, after mentioning the courts on the Areopagus, at the Palladion 
and Delphinion, and in Phreatto says: &ixdfouver 3’ of Aaxdvres ra[ira Sixacral 
or W\cacral] rAhy tbr dy ’Apely rdyy yryvouévwr. The addition, A\axévres ra(dra), 
points to Heliasts as the judges. For the Ephetai, see p. 128-4. 

*? For the interpreters of Divine Law I would refer the reader to Otf. 
Miller, Eumen., 162 sqq.,and Chr. Petersen in the 1st suppl. vol. of Pahil., p: 
155 ff. That they gave the prosecutor advice in murder cases is clear from 
Plato, Euthyphro, 4; (Dem.) 47, 68 sqq. See Petersen, p. 174 sqq. 

3 On trials for homicide in heroic times cf. Philippi, d. Areop. «. d. Eph., 
p. 4; for Sparta Xen., Ax., 4, 8, 25. 
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own hands the regulation of vengeance for bloodshed it respected 
the right of sanctuary in so far that the three places of trial were 
connected with three sanctuaries.! 
The most venerable tribunal at Athens for cases of bloodshed 
was 7 BovdAy 7 é& ‘Apeiov mayou or év "Apetw mayw, that is, the 
Bound 4 ef Council of, or on, the hill of the "Apad, the goddesses of 
*Aoetovrayou Curse and vengeance, who had their sanctuary at the 
or tv "Apelp foot of the hill? The precincts of the sanctuary of 
these goddesses were still a place of refuge in the fifth 
century,® and the murderer who took refuge there—when private 
vengeance for bloodshed was still permitted—escaped the venge- 
ance of man by surrendering himself to the vengeance of the 
goddesses. After the abolition of private vengeance, when the 
State took into its own hands the punishment of the murderer, 
it judged, so to say, as the representative of the goddesses of 
vengeance, keeping the court of homicide connected with the old 
sanctuary. Premeditated murder, premeditated wounding with 
intent to kill, arson, which was regarded as acrime against life 
and limb, and premeditated poisoning resulting in the death of 
the victim, were all within the jurisdiction of this court on the 


1 Kohler in Herm., 6, 102 sqq., has justly insisted that the origin of all 
the Athenian courts for trying homicide is the right of sanctuary. 

2? Wachsmuth, d. St. Athen im Alterthum, 1, 428, considers the “Apecos wd-yos 
to be the hill of cursing or expiation, and very properly denies any con- 
nexion between the murder-court on the Areopagus and the Ares-cult. 
The other explanations of the name are brought together in Philippi, #6., 
p-8sqq. But, I think, Wachsmuth cannot be right in connecting the 
origin of the name of the hill with Athena dpela, the only goddess who had 
a shrine on the hill (Paus. 1, 28, 5); it is rather conpected with the Zeusal, 
whose name, ’Apal, is found in Asch., Eumen., 417. For the shrine of the 
Zepval cf. sch., Eumen., 804 sqq.; Schol. Eurip., Orest., 1650: gaci de, dre 
kai lepdv odros (6 'Opéorns) ev 'Apely wdyy rov Oedr (ror Evperidwv) lspicaro ; 
Schol., Lucian IIL., p.68 (Jacobitz): ceuvds Oeds ras’ Epuvdas’ rovrwy yap 7d lepdv 
®\nolov rod 'Apelov wayou. A connexion between the court on the Areopagus 
and the Zeuvai is further shown in the oath taken before these goddesses 
(Dein. tn Dem., 47), and in the sacrifice offered in their sanctuary by those 
acquitted (Paus. 1, 28,6). Otfr. Miller, Hum., 154, had previously directed 
attention to this connexion. ‘The derivation of the adjective dpeos, from 
dpa, is no difficulty. ‘Aped is, without doubt, originally an adjectival 
derivative from dpd, accentuated like ddeAgecds from ddedAdés; and the 
differently accentuated dpeos was introduced as the adjectival form after 
dpecd had become a substantive. 

® Cf. Arist., Thesm., 224, with the Schol.: dcvAov yap elxov ol xarakauSdvorres 
7a, lepda raw “Epwiwy. 
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Areopagus.! The penalties, which the court on the Areopagus 
imposed, were, in case of premeditated murder, death and confisca- 
tion of property ; for premeditated wounding with intent to kill, 
exile and confiscation; for premeditated poisoning with intent to 
kill, probably either the penalty for murder or that for intentional 
wounding, according to the circumstances of the case.* 

The second Athenian court for cases of bloodshed sat on the 
east side of the city, outside the walls, at the Palladion, the old 
sanctuary of Pallas.* This court at ‘the Palladion |, 5 
judged unpremeditated manslaughter, the crime of aie To bel 
instigating another to do bodily harm to a third per- anna: 
son, whether with intent to kill or not, and the murder of a slave, 
a metic, or a foreigner.4 The punishments inflicted by the court 


1 Cf. the law in Dem. 28, 22: Scxdftew 38 rhy BovAhy rh» év Apely rayy pévou xal 
Tpavparos éx xpovolas kal wupxaias kal pappaxwr, day Tis dwoxrelvy Sovs. Arist.57,8: 
eiol [82] d[dv0v] Sixac cal rpavuaros, dy yer éx wpovolas droxrelry frpw(o)y, év Apel 
wayy, kal papuaxoy édy dwoxrelyy obs, xal wupxgas’ [ral|ra yap } BovrAdh pdva Sexafes. 
So Poll. 8,117. Cf. Philippi, #b.,28 sqq. In the rpaipua éx rpovolas there must 
have been intent to murder, as is proved by Lys. 8, 41: Gera 8¢ cal ovdeulay 
Tryobeny wpbvoray elvac (rpavuaros), Sorts wh dwoxretvac BovAduevos Erpwoev. For 
poisoning, see the law just cited and Philippi 51/2. Ido not agree with 
the common. view (see Heffter, ath. Gerichtsverf., 180. Meier? 887. 541. 
Philippi, d. Areop. u. d. Eph., 161), which regards the ypagh wupxaias as 
connected with the Areopagus’ supervision of public buildings. Inten- 
tional arson—for an accident was, most probably, not punishable—was 
regarded as an offence against the person and life of another ; arson, as we 
know it, to gain some pecuniary advantage, could not happen then. It is 
only in this way that we can explain the fact that the ypagh rupxaids is 
included in the véduos gonxés. Plato, too, Laws, 9, 862, mentions murder 
wupds wpooBoAj. 

2 Penalty for dévos éxovoios: Dem. 21, 48; Antiph., de caede Her., 10; 
Philippi 109 sqq.; for rpadua éx wxpovolas, Lys. 3, 88; Dem. 40, 82; Philippi 
118/4: for dapuaxa: Philippi 120. 

$ Dem. 28, 71: 1d dcxacrhprov 7d éw? TladANadiy. The legend of the origin of 
the court quoted from Cleidemos and Phanodemos in Suid. éri Ma \Aadiy. 
See Harp. Poll. 8, 118; Paus. 1, 28, 8/9; Philippi, 18 sqq. 

* Arist. 57,83: ran 5 dxovalwy (ac. pbywy) xal Bovredoews xby olxérny dwocrelyy 
ris A pérorxov 4 Edvor of €[wi] Ta(AAladiv. Cf. Harp. éwi Maddadiy and Bovdetoews, 
for which Isaios makes the court the Palladion, Deinarchoa the Areopagus. 
Forchhammer brings arguments to shew that Deinarchos’ statements are 
of little weight, and Philippi, 48 ff., agrees with him. What information 
we have about fSov\evots makes in favour of the Palladion, as Philippi 
shews, 29 sqq. His view is opposed by Lipsius, in Burstan’s Jahresber., 
1378, pp. 289/90, and in Meier? 884 sqq., and by Heikel, die sogen. BodXAe vars 
in Mordproc., Helsingfors, 1886. Forchhammer, de Areopago, 80 ff., defines 
BovAevors as the inception or origination of a plot to murder; W. Passow, 
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were: for unintentional manslaughter, exile without confiscation 
of property for a limited period until the murderer had propitiated 
the relatives of the murdered man, or, in case they would not 
relent, exile for a certain time, the length of which we do not 
know; for inciting another, the same punishment as if the offen- 
der had himself committed the crime.! 
The third Athenian court for cases of bloodshed also sat outside 
the walls, on the east side of the town, near the Delphinion, the 
rd Suxacrh- Sanctuary of Apollo Delphinios.? This court tried 
piov rb él those who pleaded that the homicide which they had 
Addie. committed was by law exempt from punishment. 


de crimine Bovevoews, Goett., 1886, will have it to be a murder committed 
by a man “ insidias machinatus quaslibet clandestinas consilio magis quam 
vi aperta” (p. 17), while adréyep in his view is a man who kills another 
“ manifesta vi” (p. 12), or “cruenta caede” (p.14). The erroneousness of 
this, as Thalheim has already noticed, Berl. phil. Wochenschr., 1887, p. 784, 
is evident from Plato, Laws, 9, 8658: day 32 avréyxeip pdr, Axwy dé dwoxreivy ris 
Erepos Erepor, dre Ty davrot cwuare Pry dre dpydvw h Bér\ec } wuparos 4 cirou 
ddcee A wupds 4 xetudvos wpocBody } orephoe wvetparos, avTds TH éavrod cupatt F 
&’ érépwy cwudrwr, wdvrws Eorw pév ws abréxeip, dixas 5¢ rivérw ras roudode. A 
new explanation by Kohm, in Progr. von Olmatz, 1890, is refuted by 
Thalheim, Progr. von Schneidemuhl, 1892, p. 8 ff. Passow, 87 sqq., thinks 
that there never was such a thing as ypagh Bovdeioews. So Heikel, tbid. 
But now that we have the express statement of Aristotle himself, there 
can be no further doubt about it; see also Plato, Laws, 9, 872. The 
Palladion is proved by Arist. to have been the court also for:the trial of 
the murderer of a foreigner, a fact previously doubted by Philippi, 52 ff. ; 
Welsing, however, took the right view, de inguilinor. et peregrinor. ap. 
Athen. iudicits, 48 sqq., Minster, 1887. That the murder of a foreigner was 
punished differently to that of a citizen was inferred by Lipsius, in 
Burstan’s Jahresber., 1878, p. 290, from Dem. 28, 89. Cf. the same writer in 
Meier * $79. Lex. Seguer. 194,11 says: édy péroxdy ris dwoxrelyy, puvyiis udvoy 
xaredixdfero® day pévro: dordy, Odvaros 7 fyula. 

1 Punishments for ¢évos dxovows: C.LA., I. 61; Dem. 23, 45. 72; see 
Philippi 114 sqq.; for BovAevors: Andoc., de Myst., 94; without wpdvoa to 
murder: Antiph., de Chor., 7; with wpdvoa: Antiph., Accus. Venen., 27; 
Philippi 118 sqq. As to the punishment for the murder of a foreigner, we 
know that the murder of a metic was punished with banishment: Lex. 
Seguer. 194, 11. 

2 Dem. 28, 74 sqq.: 17d Sixaorhpiov rd éwt Aedduly. Harp. éwi Acrduiy. 
The legend of the origin of the court in Paus. 1, 28, 10; Poll. 8,119. See 
Philippi 15/6. 

8 Arist. 57, 8: da» 3’ dwoxreiwar pév tis duoroyp, py 52 card rods vbuous, 
o[lov]uocxdy AaBuw H ev woréuw ayvojnoas H év AOAw dywmfduevos, rolrw] éxl 
Aerduviw dixdfovow. Cf. Harp. éwi AeAgiviy. Leist, graeco-ttalische Rechits- 
yeschichte, 850 ff., assigned the two last cases to the Palladion ; this is now 
shewn by Arist. to be an error. 
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The following cases were exempt according to the laws of Draco: 
unintentional killing of another competitor in an athletic contest, 
or of a comrade in time of war; slaying an adulterer detected with 
one’s wife, mother, sister, daughter, or free concubine; and homi- 
cide in self-defence.! If the prosecutor recognised the homicide as 
unpunishable, the court probably had simply to confirm this. 
But it would usually happen that the prosecutor brought a charge 
of premeditated murder, while the Basileus, accepting the defence 
of the accused that the case was one of justifiable homicide only, 
brought the case before the court at the Delphinion.* As this 
defence might be rejected by the court, and the murder be pro- 
nounced premeditated and punishable, the court at the Delphinion 
must have had the power of passing sentence of death.® 

The fourth court, “in Phreatto,” sat in the Pirzaus on the sea- 
shore, but was probably very seldom needed. It tried any man 
who was banished for an unintentional murder and _, Sixacrf- 
was accused of an intentional murder or intentional prow rd év 
wounding—whether before or during his exile is Pett. 
doubtful. As the exile was not allowed to enter the country, he 
conducted his defence from a ship before judges sitting on the 
shore. If he was found guilty, he incurred the penalty for the 
crime in question; if he was acquitted, he returned into exile 
until his reconciKation with the relatives for the unpremeditated 
murder had been effected.‘ 

The fifth court, that at the Prytaneion, composed of the four | 
dvioBacrets under the presidency of the BacrArevs, +d Sxaerh- 


‘al i ; cov Td dat 
had only a ceremonial importance. If a murder was fon he 

1 That Draco enumerated the several cases in his laws is evident from 
Dem. 20, 158. Among the cases specified by Draco, Philippi 55 sqq. 
reckons those given in Dem. 23, 54 sqq. The correctness of their inclusion 
is partly confirmed by the psephism of s.c. 409/8 (C.LA., I. 61), and by the 
formula frequent in the Orators: édy ris duurduevos Epxovra xeipaw ddlxwy 
xrelyy, of which there are also traces in C.I.A., I. 61, line 83. Later the 
number of cases of dixaos ¢évos was increased still further; see Philippi 
57 sqq. 

2 Philippi 59 sqq. 

8 Philippi 128 ff. 

4 Dem. 28, 77 8qq.: 7d dixacripov 7rd év Spearrot, from which Harp. é 
Ppearrot is taken. Arist. 57,8 says: dda» d¢ gevywr duyiy, dv alBecls ecru, 
ailrlay xy dwolxreitvas  rpdcal riva, rovrw 8 év dpedrov dixdfovow. [6 de 
GwoNo]yeirat wpocopmucdueros dv wroly. Cf. Poll. 8, 120; Hellad. in Phot., 
Biblioth., 585a, 28; Lex. Seguer. 811, 17 sqq. The legend of the origin of 
the court in Paus. 1, 28,11. See Philippi 18/9. 
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committed, and the murderer could not be discovered, then this 
court pronounced sentence upon him, and condemned the tools 
that had been employed in the murder; it also tried and con- 
victed inanimate objects that had fallen and caused the death of 
a human being. These were then thrown by the Phylobasileis 
beyond the frontier.! 
In early times, none but the ‘elativen of the murdered man were 
entitled to vengeance; similarly, in historic times, the right to 
Rightto prosecute for murder was restricted to certain persons. 
aah bah Such a prosecution could only be instituted by the 
man himself, if wounded, or if death followed, by his 
relatives; and the law directed that notice of the charge was to be 
given to the murderer, and the accusation brought before the 
Basileus by the sons, brothers and sisters, or nephews and nieces, 
of the murdered man, and that they were to be assisted in the 
prosecution of the murderer by his cousins and their sons, his 
relatives by marriage, sons-in-law, father-in-law, and Phrateres.? 
For slaves the master, for metics the zpoordrys, had to prosecute.® 


1 Dem. 28, 76: 1d Scxacripov 7d drt Ipuvravely.—roiro 8 dori, dav AlOos F 
Eddov 4 ol8npos # Te Toovroy duwecdy wardiy xal rdv pév Bardvra dyvoy tis, ard 
3’ cidn kal Exy 7d Tov dovoy elpyacpuévoy, rovros évraida Nayxdverar. From this 
are derived Harp. éwl IIpuvravely, Poll. 8, 120: dcxdges wept trav dwoxrewdyrwr, 
cay Gow ddavets, cal wepl trav dytxuy rar duwecdvrwy cal dwoxrewdyrwv. The 
addition wrpoeorjxecay 8¢ rotrou Tod dtxacryplov pPudoBacrrels, obs Edec 7d euwerdy 
Aypuxov vrepoplca (see also Paus. 6, 11, 6) is set right by Arist. 57,4: Sra» de 
[uly e[l3]y rdv woehoavra, TY Spdoaryrt Aayxdve, Sexdte 38 & Bacireds Kal ol 
@vr\oBacire’s kal ras Tar dyixwy nal roy AdAwy fp~wv. For the connexion of 
these usages with the ceremonies of the Bouphonia see Paus. 1, 28, 10; 24, 4. 
For the Bouphonia see Mommsen, Heort., 449 sqq.; Philippi 16sqq. (Sandys 
on Arist. 57, 4, and Gleue, de Homicid. in Areop. Ath. Iud., Gottingen, 1894.] 

2 For the obligation of the relatives to prosecute the murderer see the 
law in Dem. 43, 57, which is confirmed by C.I.A., 1. 61. Cf. for the meaning 
of the expressions there employed the explanations of Philippi 68 sqq. 
Lipsius, in Burstan’s Jahresber., 1878, p. 291, doubts the correctness of the 
explanation of évrés dveyrérnros xal dveyidv in Philippi, p. 70 sqq., “exclusive 
of the cousins.” He bases his objections on a single passage in Dem. 48, 51, 
where, however, éyrds has yet to be shewn to be an Athenian legal term. 
‘This law has been declared spurious by Seeliger, in N. Rh. Mus., 31, 1876, 
p. 176 ff., and Grasshoff agrees with him, symb. ad doctrin. iur. att. de 
hereditatib., Berlin, 1877, p.8. When a murdered citizen had no relatives, 
or when, if he had, they would not do their duty, it is natural to enquire 
whether one who was not a relative might represent him and prosecute in 
a dixn govixy: but the authorities at present accessible to us do not enable 
us to decide this point. See Philippi 100 sqq. 

8 For the prosecution for the murder of slaves or metics see Philippi 98 ff. 
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In murder cases, certain formalities had to be observed in 

giving in the information, in recording the pleadings, and at 
the trial. After the interment of the murdered man, 5 sure. 
at which, as a sign that he had lost his life by violence, 
@ spear was carried before the body and then fixed upon the 
grave, the man whose duty it was to prosecute filed his informa- 
tion before the Basileus, and, probably under his authority, for- 
bade the murderer to enter the market-place or the temples, and 
summoned him before the proper court.!. In the trial itself there 
were two stages—the preliminary investigation and the actual 
proceedings in court. The preliminary investigation was con- 
ducted by the Basileus in a particularly solemn manner in three 
mpodixactas in three successive months; in the fourth month the 
case was brought before the proper court. This preliminary 
inquiry was held to enable the Basileus to decide, from the 
depositions of the prosecutor, the defendant, and witnesses, before 
which court the case was to be brought on. 


1 For the éweveyxeiy Sépu éwl ris éxdopas see Harp. s.v., Poll. 8,65; Lex. 
Seguer. 287,30. The filing of the information took place after the inter- 
ment, Antiph., de Chor., 87/8. I agree with Philippi, 69/70, that our 
authorities know of only one notification to the defendant—by the prose- 
cutor after he had entered the accusation. So Hauvette-Besnault, de 
archonte rege, 101 sqq. See Antiph., tbid., 85: welcayres 82 rovrous dwoypddge- 
oOat xal wpoayopevew éuol dpyecba: Tay vouluw», t.e., according to Poll. 8, 66, 
iep@v xal ayopds. Cf. Arist. 57,4: 6 3¢ rh» alriay Exwv roy pev AdAov xpbvoy 
elpyerat Tov lepdv xal ovd’ els rh» d-yopdy 3[édorac ¢]ufareiy atry rére 5 els 7d 
lepdy elceXOwe dwodoyeira. Antiph., de Caede Herod., 10; Dem. 20, 158. 
That the notification was connected with the summons into court may be 
gathered from such an expression as (Dem.) 59, 9: mpociwey airy éwi 
Hadr\adly dévov. Arist. 57, 2 says: xal 6 wpoayopedwy dpyecOar Trav vouluwy 
ebrés (sc. 6 Bactde’s) éorw (see Poll. 8, 90; Lex. Seguer. 810, 6 8qq.): we 
must understand this to mean that the notification was made on his 
authority. 

2 Antiph., de Chor., 42. As the same Basilens had to conduct the 
preliminary investigation and the actual trial, murder cases cannot have 
been entered during the last three months of the year. 

8 I do not think Philippi's view (p. 8 9qq.) probable, that the Basileus 
referred the case to a definite court even before the preliminary investiga- 
tion, and that this investigation was conducted in the presence of the 
judges. Cf. Schémann, griech. Alterth, 1, 496. Hauvette-Besnault, 107 
8yq, opposes this view. The reason which Philippi gives—that oaths 
before the Areopagus (Lys. 10, 11; Dem. 28, 67) and at the Palladion 
({Dein.} 47, 70) are mentioned, and that the taking of oaths belonged to 
the preliminary investigation—will not bear examination, ag the latter 
hypothesis is not proved to be true as regards accusations for murder. The 
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The sittings of all the courts of homicide were held in the open 
air, in order that the prosecutor and the judges might not be 
under the same roof as aman polluted by bloodshed.! In the court 
on the Areopagus, about which we are somewhat better informed 
than about the others, and whose procedure must have been simi- 
lar to theirs, the defendant and prosecutor stood on unhewn stones, 
the one called Ados tBpews, the stone of offence, the other AGos 
dvaideias, the stone of implacableness.? The proceedings began 
with the oath taken by the parties appealing to the Sepvar, 
as they stood by the pieces of a sacrificed boar, ram and bull.® 
In this oath the prosecutor declared that he was related to the 
murdered man and therefore entitled to prosecute, and that the 
murder was committed by the defendant; while the defendant 
avowed his innocence. Both invoked a curse upon themselves and 
their children if they swore falsely. Each side might make two 
speeches; in these they had to confine themselves to the case.5 
If it isa fact that the proceedings lasted three days, the first 
day was probably taken up with the first speech of the prosecutor, 
the evidence of the witnesses and their oath, and the first speech 
of the defendant, the second day with the second speech of both 


oaths mentioned in Dem. 28, 67 sqq. were taken at the actual trial, to judge 
from the context. , 

1 Antiph., de Caed. Herod., 11. Arist. 57,4 says: elodye 8 6 Bactdeds xal 
Sexdfolvc}e . . . Kal Uwaldpror. 

2 Paus. 1, 28,5: rods dé dpyods AlOous ep” aw éoracw S00 Slxas bwéxouct Kal ol 
Sudxovres ror pev OBpews, Tov 5¢ dvacdelas adrdv dvoudtovew. The correct explan- 
ation of the names of the stones was given by Forchhammer, de lapidib. 
in Areop. quid. inststebant reus et accusator, p. 7 8qq., Kiel Ind. Lect., 1848/4. 
See also Istr. ap. Suid., Phot. 65s.—éripdro 8¢ xal’AOhynow 7 Avaldaa xal 
lepdy hv auras, ws “Iorpos év 13’. 

® Poll. 8, 117, in his account of the trial before the Areopagus: éylyero dé 
Suwpoola xal pera Thy Siwuoclay xplors., Oath by the Leuval: Dein. tn Dem. 47 
87. For the sacrifice see Dem. 28, 68. 

‘ For the oaths of the parties see (Dem.) 47, 72; Lys. 10, 11; Antiph., 
de Chor., 16; de caede Herod., 11; Dem. 28,67. The same oath also at the 
Palladion: (Dem.) 59, 9/10. For the meaning of these oaths see Philippi 
89 sqq. The Schol. to Dem. 28, 68, Bullet. de corr. Hell. 1, 137, says on the 
Siwpuocia: Sray ol domxhy Sixafoperoc Slxny Gurvor wpd ris Siens éxdrepoc TdANO7 
Néteww, eEwreay davrois éwapwpeva, el ckawarjoaer. Aschin., de J. L., 87, 
mentions an oath taken by the prosecutor, after getting a conviction: of 
this we know nothing further. See Philippi 93, 83. 

§ Poll. 8, 117; Lys. 8, 46; Lyc., Leocr., 12. The same regulations were 
observed too in the Palladion ; see de Chor. (before the Palladion : Philippi 
82 sqq.) 9, 14. 
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parties, and the third day with the voting. Even after the first 
speech of the parties, the defendant might escape sentence by 
voluntary exile.2 If the votes were equal, the defendant was 
acquitted.> If acquitted, he offered a thank-offering in the sanctu- 
ary of the Seurai.4 

The wilful murderer who had escaped punishment by flight, 
and the unintentional murderer who was exiled by the court, were 
both under the protection of the laws. If they position of 
avoided Attica, the public games, and the Amph- *2¢ murderer. 
ictyonic festivals, to assassinate them was a punishable offence ; 
any one who did so was condemned like an ordinary murderer. 
But if they were caught within Attica, they might be killed with 
impunity, or taken for execution to the Thesmothetai or informed 
against.® : 

A murderer whose crime was only punished by exile and one 
who had committed a murder that was exempt from 
punishment, were permitted to return, under certain 
formalities, to civil and religious membership of the State. For 
this, religious purification and atonement were required. Who- 
ever had committed a murder that was exempt from punishment 
needed only religious purification, but that was necessary because 
every one who had shed human blood was considered unclean.® 
If a man who had committed an unpremeditated murder wished 
to return from exile before his legal term of banishment was ex- 
pired, he had first to seek reconciliation with the relatives of the 
slain. To make this valid, however, the unanimous consent of the 
father, the brothers, and the sons of the murdered man was neces- 
sary. If there were no such relatives, the Ephetai had to select 
ten members from the man’s Phratry, who could, if they chose, 


Atonement. 


1 Separate proceedings on separate days were first suggested by 
Schimann, Antiqutt., 292. Whether indeed Poll. 8,117 can be taken as 
authority for this is very doubtful: xa0’ &xacror 32 pijva Tpdy Hpepdv Edixatoy 
épetis, rerdpry POlvovros, rpiry, sevrépa. For the witnesses and their oath see 
Antiph., de Caede Herod., 12. 

* Dem. 28, 69. Poll. 8,117 excepts parricides, 

§ Antiph., de Caede Herod., 51. 

‘ Paus. 1, 28, 6. 

5 The laws as to the intentional murderer are given in Dem. 28, 88. 29 
ff., 51 ff.; according to C.I.A., 1. 61, they also applied to the unintentional 
murderer. See Philippi 129 sqq. 

¢ Philippi 62/8. In this the exegetai assisted; see Suid. é¢fyyrai, Art. 2: 
éfyrynral rpeis yivorra: wuddxpnorot, ols wédec xadalpey rovs dye Tul énoxnOérras. 
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consent toa reconciliation.! The reconciliation of the murderer 
with the relatives of his victim was followed by a religious 
purification.? In the case of premeditated murder, however, where 
the murderer had gone into exile before the court had pronounced 
sentence, reconciliation could not be granted by the relatives, but 
the murdered man himself might grant it before his death. 
Civil cases for the most part fell within the jurisdiction of 
Arbitrators, Public arbitrators or dacryrai.t These officials, who, 
there can be no doubt, existed even in the fifth cen- 
tury, were a body composed of those Athenians who, upon attain- 
ing the age of 60, were removed from the list of those liable to 
military service. They held office one year, after which they were 
relieved by the next body of men who had completed their time 
of service. Whoever avoided this duty of serving as a Diaitetes 
was punished with Atimia unless he were excused as holding some 
other office or being abroad at the time.6 The Diaitetai formed 


1 The aldeos for & pivos dxovoros is dealt with in C.I.A., I. 61. and in the 
Jaw in Dem. 43, 57, which fills up the gaps in the inscription. Philippi 
187/8 conjectures that, in the inscription, before the 10 phrateres of the 
murdered, the nephews, cousins and cousins’ children were also mentioned, 
an assumption, however, which is not confirmed, at least by the law in 
Dem. It is probable that the relatives were permitted to excuse the mur- 
derer from exile altogether ; see Philippi 142/8. After the expiration of 
the legal term of exile the relatives were no doubt obliged to grant the 
alSeors; see Philippi 115. 

? Dem. 28, 72. 

® The first regulation is educed by Philippi 148 sqq. from Dem. 21 48; 
the second from Dem. 87, 58 sqq. 

‘ For the Diaitetai cf. Hudtwalcker, ab. d. dffentl. u. Privat-Schiedsrichter 
— Diaiteten—in Athen u.d. Proc. vor denselben, 1812; M. H. E. Meier, die 
Privatschtedsrichter u. d. dffentl. Diaiteten Athens, 1846; Westermann, ber 
die offentl. Schiedsrichter in Ath. in Ber. d. sdchs. Ges. d. W.,1, 286 3qq.; 
Hubert, de arbitris att. et privatis et publicis, Leipzig, 1885; Lipsius in 
Meier?, 1009 sqq. 

5 Meier 28/9 assumes that they were only introduced under Eucleides : 
for the contrary view see Schémann, Verfassungsgesch. Ath., 44 sqq.; Hubert 
20 sqq.; Lipsius 1009 sqq. Arist. 58, 4: d:acryrai 3° elaiv ols dy é&nxoordy Eros 7. 
rotro b¢ SH\ov éx Tay apxbyrwr cal Trav érwvtuwy. Then follows a description of 
the arrangement of the muster-ro]] of those liable to service—p. 815*'—and 
then Arist. 58, 6 continues: rd» 5¢ reAcuraior raw éxwripwy AaBdvyres ol rerrapd- 
KovTa dtavéuovow avtois ras dtalras Kal éwexAnpovow, As Exacros Stacrijoe. «al 
dvayxaiov as dv Exacros Adxy Siairas exdiairay. 6 yap wduos, Ay Tis wh yévyras 
Scarrnris Tis jAtclas air@ xa@nxovons, Aripov elvar KeAever, Ay dy TUxy apxhy 
Epxwy r[w]d ev dxeivy TY entavT@ } dwodnudy. obra d° dredeis elot povan. And 
this is all that is told us about the age, number and appointment of the 
Diaitetai. See Suid. d:acryrds; Lex. Seguer. 186, 1; 285, 28; Poll. 8, 126; 
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a judicial corporation, apparently divided into 10 sections cor- 
responding to the 10 tribes. The members of these separate 
sections had not necessarily to be taken from the tribe for which 
they officiated.2 Each section sat in some court or temple ap- 
pointed for it. The procedure was as follows. The Deme-judges 
in civil suits for sums exceeding 10 drachmas, and the other 
officials in such civil cases as were brought before them (a few 
special classes of actions alone excepted) appointed by lot for the 
parties a Diaitetes, taken no doubt generally from the section for 
the tribe to which the defendant belonged. The Diaitetes was at 
once president and jury. Trial before him was speedier, cheaper 
(for plantiff and defendant paid only one drachma each, and as 
much again for each motion for adjournment) and less hazardous, 
since the Diaitetes was only permitted to inflict a fine. If at the 
conclusion of the case the parties could not come to terms, the 
verdict of the Diaitetes was given at an appointed time.‘ 


Hesych. d&atryral; Ulpian on Dem., Mid., 542. The list of the Diaitetai of 
the year 3825/4 with the heading: Acaryral ol éwi ’Avrixd(dous Apxovros) 
dvédecav creparwhévre(s bxd roi 54)zov contains the names of 103 persons, 18 
from the Erechtheis tribe, 14 from the Aigeis, 8 from the Pandionis, 12 
from the Leontis, 9 from the Acamantis, 11 from the Oineis, 16 from the 
Kecropis, 9 from the Hippothontis, 9 from the Aiantis, 7 from the Antiochis ; 
see C.I.A., II. 948. Other fragmentary Diaitetai-lists are C.I.A., II. 941, 
9412. But 944 can hardly be such a list. 

1 The Diaitetai, as a body, pass resolutions: C.I.A., II. 1172, dedicate 
votive offerings: 1182. For the sections for the separate tribes see (Dem.) 
47,12: ol yap rhv Olvntda nal rhy 'EpexOntda dcarrdvres évraida (i.e. dv ry mAtaig) 
xdOnvra. Bergk, in Zeitschr. far Alterthumsw., 7, 1849, 278 sqq., infers from 
Dem. 21, 88 sqq. a body of Diaitetai constituted under the presidency of 
Prytanes. 

* This follows from the fact that in the law-suit between Demosthenes 
of Paiania (Pandionis) and Meidias of Anagyrus (Dem. 21, 68 Erechtheis) 
Straton of Phaleron (Dem. 21, 838 Aiantis) was Diaitetes. 

8 For the places of trial see Poll. 8, 126: dcjrwy 3 ev lepois. dv rH Halg: 
(Dem.) 47, 12; év 19 wouxtdy orog : Dem. 45, 17; éwl AeAgivly: Is. 12,9; Dem. 
40,11. Arist. 55, 5 says of the stone of swearing at the BaotAews orod (Poll. 
8, 86): ép’ ob xal of Siarrnral éuscavres dwopalyovra: ras dtalras. 

4 Lex. Cantabr. 673 under py ofca dikn: Anuhrpros 6 Dadrnpeds evious éyer 
TU KpLVOLePWY KaKOTEXvElY TOs SudKovoLw dyritayxXavovras Thy ph odcar. le yap 
rovs Uwep déxa Spaxuas dugioBnrodrras Scacrnrds els 8ixny éxdorny (Miller's read- 
ing for the dacryre’s déxa Erm of the MSS.) AauBdvew 3d xal Execro vduos wh 
elad-yeoOat Sixny, el wh wpérepoy éteracbeln wap’ avrots Td wpaypua. See too Poll. &, 
126. Arist. 53, 1. 2 describes the procedure that was usual in the suits tried 
by the Deme-judges: 7a 3’ bwep rotro 7d riunua (10 drachmas) rots dtacryrais 
wapadidéactvw. (53, 5 he says : rd dé reAeuraioy tw» éxwvduwv AaBdvres ol rerra- 
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There were two legal remedies against the verdict. If the 
sentence had been pronounced in default and if the defaulter 
maintained that the verdict in default had been given although he 
was innocent, he might bring a motion to quash the verdict, which 
was probably decided by another Diaitetes. If it were not a judg- 
ment in default, he might appeal to a Heliastic court. In the 
latter case the documents prepared by the president were trans- 
ferred to the Heliastic court.! 

Against any proceedings of any individual Diaitetes an Hisange- 
lia could be brought before the whole body; the defendant was 
free however to appeal from them to a Heliastic court. The 
penalty, if he was condemned, was Atimia.* It does not appear 


pdxovra diavéuoveww avrots ras dialras wal éwexAnpoiow, ds Exacros Siarioe cal 
dyayxatoy as dv Exacros Adxy dialras éxdcauray.) of 8 wapadaPdyres, €dy wh Sivwyrac 
Siadioa, yryrwoxover, xav pev dudorépas dpéoxy Ta yrwoOdvra [Kal] euperwou, 
Exec rédos 7 Sixy. See also Poll. 8, 100; Phot. rerrapdxorra; Lex. Seguer. 
806, 15 sqq. For the procedure in other private suits, exclusive probably 
of dixas éuwopixal, see Hubert, 87 qq. Cf. Dem. 21, 84sqq. ‘H xvpla is the 
appointed day for the Diaitetes to give judgment; the general word for 
that is drogalvew, to acquit is dwod:aurady, to condemn xaradkaray. See also 
Hubert 42 sqq. Plaintiff and defendant each paid into court a rapdoracis 
of one drachma: Poll. 8, 89. 127, and the same amount at each trwpocla: 
Harp. rapdoraors. 

1 For the quashing of a sentence see Lex. Cantabr. 678 in the preceding 
note; Poll. 8, 60; Lex. Seguer. 278 29; Hubert 48 sqq. Cf. however 
Thalheim in Progr. v. Schneidemithl, 1892, p. 5. sqq. Arist. 58, 2, describes 
the procedure in an appeal: ay 8’ 6 &repos €gy Taw dyridlewy els 7d Scxaoripiop, 
éuBaddvres ras papruplas kal ras wpoxAnoes xl rods wduous els éxlvous, xwpils yey 
ras Tou duwxovros, xwpis 6¢ ras Tov pev-yorros, xal rovTous karaonpunvduevoe Kal Thy 
[yow)ow rod dctacrnrod yeypappyéyny ev ypayuarely wpocapricayres, wapadiddace 
rots 3 rots riv Pury rod Pet-yovros Sixdfovor (these are ol ri» pudrdpy Sexdfovres 
in Arist. 58, 2, 4.e. the four Deme-judges of the particular tribe; see Arist. 
58). ol 5¢ wapadaBdvres elad-youow els Td dicxacriptov, [ra pév €]yrds xiAlwy els Eva 
cal dcaxoclous, ra 3° Uwep xiAlas els Eva kal rerpaxoclous. ovx tkeo[re 8 od}re vduors 
obre wpox\rjoece ore papruplacs GAN’ H rais wapd Tod Siacryrod xpHoGa rais els 
Tods éxlvous éuBeBrAnuevars. See also Harp., diacrnral =Suid., &acrnrais; Poll. 
8, 1126/7; Hubert 46 sqq. 

2 Arist. 58,6: fori 3¢ xal eloayyédrew els rods dcarryrds, édy Tes AdiKnOG Owed 
Tov dtarrnrod, xdy rwos karayvdow, ariotcbas Kedevouow ol wbuor’ Epeccs 8 éori cal 
rovros. Harp., eloayyeAla mukes the Eisangelia come mpds rovs dixaords. 
Bergk, ib., wished to read in Harp. d:a:rnrds instead of xpds rods dixacrds, 
supposing the Eisangelia to be brought before the whole body of Diaitetai. 
This is confirmed by Arist. For an instance of such a proceeding he refers 
to Dem. 21, 83 ff. Frankel, d. att. Geschworenger., p. 72, 4, and Hubert 51 ff. 
agree with him; R. Schoell, de synegor. att., p. 15 sqq. refers the passage 
in Demosthenes to the submission by the Diaitetai of an account of their 
office for scrutiny. 
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probable that the Diaitetai were bound at the close of their year 
of office to give account for their proceedings; adequate security 
against possible irregularities was found in the Hisangelia just 
mentioned.! 

From these public Diaitetai we must distinguish the Diaitetai 
who arbitrated when an action was compromised. These Diaitetai 
were appointed by the parties themselves by mutual private 
agreement; and there was almost always more than Arbitrators. 
one, generally three. They based their decisions on considerations 
of equity, and the parties bound themselves by a written contract, 
often even by giving bail, to accept their arbitration. Against 
this neither a motion for quashing the sentence nor an appeal was 
permitted.? 

The third and largest body of judges at Athens was the “HA:aia.$ 
The number of members varied at different times. When tho 
power of the First Athenian Confederacy was at its 
height, there were 6,000, chosen doubtless once a year 
from those who had made application for the office. In the fourth 
century, when the allies no longer brought lawsuits to Athens for 
trial, there ceased to be any occasion: for 6,000 jurors. Besides, 
the political energies of the Athenians, it would seem, were now 


1 Meier 15 sqq., Schoell p. 15 sqq. assume that a ef6uva took place; 
Frankel, p. 72, 4, takes the opposite view. . 

2 Meier, p. 8 ff.; Hubert 8 sqq.; Dem. 83, 14/5; Isocr. 18, 11: ws ovk 
eloayuryinos hy 7 Sixn dtalrys yeyernudvns. 

§ The etymology of the word is uncertain; I would refer the reader to 
Wachsmuth 2, 1, 861 sqq. for a discussion of the point. 

* Arist. 24, 8 says expressly of .the time when the fortunes of the First 
Athenian League were in the ascendant: dccacral per ydp foay éfaxioxirror. * 
This disposes of Frinkel’s arguments d. att. Geschworenger., p.1sqq. The 
lines in Arist., Wasps, 661 ff: dwd rovrov vuy xardOes paddy roict Stxacrais 
éviauToo EE xedidow, koUww wrelous ev TH xwWpa xarévacber, iyverat hyuir éxardy Sirou 
xal wevrijxovra Téd\ayra mean “ there have never been more than 6,000 Dicasts, 
and sometimes less,” so that the calculation is even more unfavourable 
for earlier times. The numerous lawsuits brought to Athens by the allies 
no doubt necessitated a great number of Dicasts, and they were enabled to 
devote themselves to the work under the polity which Arist. describes, 
since in it most of the citizens took a share in the administration, and were 
paid for their services. That the Dicasts in the fifth century were selected 
by lot from those who applied to serve appears from Arist. 27,4: d¢’ d» (in 
consequence of the introduction of the payment of Dicasts by Pericles) 
airvavral rwes xelpw (Ta Stxacrhpia) yerécOat, kAnpousérwy (as there were chosen 
by lot, and therefore applied to serve) éwiuedds del paAddov Tor TUX dyTwWP A TOP 
ércecxwy dvOpwrwy. 
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not so vigorous that such a number of men should offer themselves 
every year as jurymen that 6,000 Dicasts could be selected from 
them. Accordingly in the fourth century all who applied were 
apparently entered on the jury-list, if they possessed the neces- 
sary qualifications, i.e., if they were over 30 years of age, were 
not indebted to the State, and were not under Atimia. Any one 
who did not fulfil these conditions, yet surreptitiously obtained a 
place on the jury-list was brought to trial and punished.! 

All Athenians who had applied to serve as Heliasts for any year 
took the Heliastic oath on the Ardettos at the beginning of the 
year? It ran as follows: “I will judge according to 
the laws and resolutions of the Athenian people and 
of the Council of the Five Hundred, and in those cases which are 
not determined by the laws, according to the best of my judg- 
ment, without favour or animosity. I will decide on the actual 
case before me. I will hear both sides impartially. I swear this 
by Zeus, by Apollo, and by Demeter ; may much good befall me, 
if I keep my oath, but if I prove false to it, may destruction fall 
upon me and my family.” $ 


Heliastic Oath. 


1 Arist. 63, 8: Sudtew 8 Efeorw rois beep N Ern yeyovbow, Sco alrav ph 
Shelrovow ry Snuoclp # Areuol eiow: eddy Sé Tis Sixdfty, ols uh ELeoriv, evdelxvuras 
x[al els) 7d Stxacripov eicdyer[at], dav 8 drQ, wpocTiu[Gow arly ol dcxacral, dre 
dy Sony Agios elvar wade[ty] f dworeioat. chy 3¢ dpyipror ripnOy, det avrdv 8ed¢o [Aa], 
Ews dy éxrelon 76 Te wpbrepov SprAnuLa, é]h’ @ evedelxOn, cal Stc dy airy TpooTimioy 
t[d Sexjaoryprov. Cf. Poll. 8, 122: édixatoy 5 ol bwxep rpidxovra Ern éx Tay éxirluwy 
kal pn dpedrdyrwv rey Snpuooly. 

* Harp. “Apdnrros—réros "AOhynow vwep rd orddioy 7d Tlavadnvaixdy, wpds Ty 
Shup ry vwrévepOev 'Aypudéwy. ev rouTy, pact, Snuocig wavyres Guvvov "AOnvaio: Td 
Spxov roy Hracrixéy. wvopacdn 8 dwo 'Apdirrov fowos dpxalov, 8s 'AOnvatous 
mwpwros étwpxicer. Oedppacrtos 5’ év Trois wept vipuwy Sndoi, ws xaredéAuro 7d EOos 
rovro. Cf. Lex. Seguer. 448, 24; Suid. #dcacrjs; Poll. 8, 122, with the re- 
marks of Lipsius in Meier* 161,29. That the Heliasts took the oath once 
only and not before each meeting of the court follows from Isocr. 18, 34. 
The oath is called 6 Spxos 6 #taorixds: Hyper., Euxenipp., xlix.; 6 rar 
NMacrayv Spxos: Dem. 24, 148; 6 dcxacrixos Spxos: Lex. Seguer. 207, 5; 6 rap 
dcxacray Spxos: sch. in Ctes.6. That the Heliastic oath was taken every 
year is proved by Isocr. 15, 21. 

3 For the value of the Heliastic oath in Dem. 24, 149 ff. see Westermann 
comment. de turtsiur. tudicum Ath. formula, Leipz., 1858, 1849, pars 1. 2.8. Cf. 
Lipsius in Meier * 158, 17. Ido not consider that its defence by Hofmann 
is successful de iuris iurandt ap. Athen. formulis, 8 ff., Darmstadt, 1886. The 
genuine oath, according to Frinkel’s careful reconstruction from passages 
referring to it (Herm. 18, 452 sqq.), ran somewhatas follows: ynqgioiua card 
rovs vouous kal Ta Wndlouara Tod Sihyou rot 'APnvalwy xal ris BovAys Tay wevraxo- 
olwy, rept 5° dy ay vopor ph wot, yoouy Ty Bixacordry Kal odre ydpiros Evex’ ovr’ 
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The Heliaia was a political body presided over by the Thes- 
_mothetai and having its special place for meeting.! As represent- 
ing the community, it formed the supreme court of im 

ee ; : e Great 
justice, and sat for that purpose either as a body or in Court and the 
larger or smaller sections. Our authorities mention ®™!! Courts. 
courts of 200, 400, 500, 1,000, 1,500, 2,000 and 2,500 members, to 
which numbers however we have always to add one extra Dicast.* 
Special courts were constituted in military cases from the comrades 


EOpas (restored from schin. in Ctes.6; Dem. 19, 179; 89,40; 57,63). xa 
Ynprotpa wrepl ara, dy dv f Siwks 7. (from Asch. in Tim. 154, 170; Dem. 45, 
50). Kal dxpodcoua: Tay re Karnyopobyrwy Kal Toy dwrodoyouperwy dpuolws dudoty 
(from Dem. 18.2.6; Isocr. 15, 21; Luc., de Calum., 8). Susumu raira vy rov Ala 
yh tov "Awd\X\w, vh tTHv Anunrpa, kal efn uév por evopxodyre wodAd xal dyad, 
éxcopxobvre 3° éfwrXeca ary re xal yévec (from Poll. 8, 122; Andoc., de Myst., 81; 
cf. C.I.A., II. 578). The passage given in Andoc., de Myst., 91, was perhaps 
only a temporary addition inserted in the oath for a little while immedi- 
ately after the amnesty. 

1 The Heliaia was a political body; for ol dxacral swear with the Boule 
to the treaty with Chalkis in 445; see C.I.A.,IV. 27a. The body of Heliasts 
isin this document called 7 7\ala 4 Tay Oecuoderar. V. Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorf, in Phil. Unters., Heft 1, p. 90 ff., takes this as the official quarters of the 
Thesmothetai, “the sunny hall,” close to the Secnobéo.or, perhaps immedi- 
ately connected with it. He is opposed by Wachsmuth 2, 1, 859 sqq. The 
same expression has been restored by Taylor in Antiph., de Chor., 21 for els 
THY HALaKnY THY TOY Gerpwoberar, Hala here meaning the place. In the same 
way the #\ala in (Dem.) 47, 12 is the place where the whole of the Heliasts 
meet, called in Andoc., de Myst., 28, 7d raw Oeopoberuv Sxacripoy. Cf. Paus. 
1, 28,8. In Dem. 23, 97 4 #\cala means the body of jurors. ‘Their place of 
meeting was by the market; see Curtius, att. Stud., 2,42 ; Wachsmuth 2, 1, 
859. Courts composed of two or three sections of the Heliasts also sat there ; 
cf. Harp. jdcala; Lex. Seguer. 189, 20; 262,10; Phot. Et. M. s.v. 

2 In the fragment of Demades repl dwdexaerias, no. 52, in Herm. 18, 494: 
Exacrov ruw ddcnudrur ldlas Exer Tas olxovoulas’ & per ydp éor: Seduera ris 'Apelou 
wd-you Boulijs, & dé raw édarrévwy dcxcagrnplwy, & dé ris Hicalas, Ta EAdT Tw SiKxacT ipa 
are the sections, contrasted with the #\:ala, where the court was regularly 
held when several sections combined; see. Harp. #Acala. A court of all the 
Heliasts initiated into the Mysteries, we are told, tried the Diadicasia 
mentioned by Andoc., de Myst., 28; 200 judges: Arist. 53, 8. Poll. 8, 48; 
400: Arist. 58,3. Poll. 8,48; 500: Is.5, 20. (Dem.) 50,10; 1,000: Poll. 8, 
53. Dem. 24, 9; 1,500: Dein. in Dem. 107; 2,000: Lys. 18, 85; 2,500: 
Dein. in Dem. 52. See Frankel, pp. 1038/4 ff.; Meier? 167 sqq. More exact 
information with the extra judge added to make the number unequal is 
given in Arist. 58, 8. (the source of Poll. 8, 46) and Dem. 24, 9, on which the 
Schol. adds: 8a rovro 5¢ 6 els wpoceréOn del rots Sixacrais, va uy lowr yevounévw 
roy Piduv éflons dwAOwow ol Sixagspevor, ddd’ exeivos Sbty vexady, gd els wpooreOy. 
See Schiimann, op. ac., 1,215. However, according to C.J.A., II. 778, 499 
jurors acted at one trial. 
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of the defendant, in Mystery-cases by the initiated, and perhaps in 
mercantile cases by expert Heliasts.! 
It is highly probable that even in the fifth century the 6,000 
Dicasts were divided into sections, each containing 500 members. 
visional he number of these sections may have been 12, or— 
Courts. as 10 is the number we find in the fourth century— 10 
with 1,000 reserves. Whether, if there were 10 sections, they 
comprised only members of the same tribe, or whether, as in the 
fourth century, they were composed of men drawn from all the 
tribes, must be left undecided.? It is probable that in the fifth 
century each section was assigned by sortition or otherwise to 
some particular president, and that he always sat in a particular 
court. These arrangements probably lasted for the year.® | 
With the remodelling of the constitution under the Archon 


1 For the ypagal deAlas, Acworatlou, dorparelas, see Lys. 14,5; for Mystery- 
cases, Poll. 8, 128; Andoc., de Myst., 28; for commercial suits, Dem. 35, 43: 
Kal Eyurye kal abrds ovyxwpd codiraroy elvar rotrov, dd» bas weloy Tos wepl TWP 
cupBoralwy raw euwopixaw dixdftovras. 

? As a single dixacripov in the fourth century still consisted of 500 
members (Dem. 24, 9; Harp. #Atala; Poll. 8, 128), although in all prob- 
ability this was then only a theoretical number, we must suppose 500 to 
have been-the number in the 5th century: to be retained afterwards asa 
fictitious number, it must have once had areal meaning. In the trial of 
Pericles there were 1,500 judges: Plut., Per., 82. The view that there were 
10 Dicasteria of 500 each, and 1,000 substitutes, was first advanced by 
Matthiae, de iudiciis Atheniensium, in Miscell. phil., 1, p. 251, and adopted by 
Schémann, op. ac., 1, 200 ff. Schoell, in Ber. d. bayr. Ak., 1887, pp. 7/8, 
supposes that the several d:xacripia consisted of members of the same tribe. 
He does so on the strength of the following words in an inscription of the 
fifth century: (leporowd(s 8) olrwes leporatcove(s Thy Ovoiav Avdpas Séxa 
5ia)xAn(pdoa) ex rdv 3(txa)oray Eva ex ris pudHs éx Tod (xlvaxos), ("Ed. dpx., 1883, 
pp. 167/8, lines 10 ff.). This, however, is not an absolutely inevitable con- 
clusion, as such a selection by lot is also conceivable if we imagine all the 
tribes to be represented in each section. Frankel 95 infers from Arist., 
Wasps, 288 sqq., that each section contained members from all the tribes, 
as the Dicasts mentioned in that passage seem to belong to the same section. 

* This is a probable inference of Bamberg’s (Herm., 18, 508/9) from 
Aristoph., Wasps, 308 sqq.: dye vuy, & wdrep, f» wh Td dixacripior Apywy 
Kaélon viv, xbdev dvn-Loped’ Aporov, The jurymen know beforehand whom 
they have to try; see Wasps, 156/7. 240. 286 ff. Philocleon is at the xcyyAls 
of his dicacrypov while it is still dark. He has not to be first drawn by 
lot, therefore ; see Wasps, 124, 1038/4. The author of De Rep. Ath., 8, 7, 
regards the size of the courts as a security against bribery ; this seems to 
make against the idea that they were drawn by lot immediately before the 
case began. That the several Hegemones had their own courts follows from 
Aristoph., Wasps, 1107 ff.; Antiph. ap. Harp., IapdBueror. 
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Eucleides, there seems also to have been a reorganization of the 
judicature. From this date all probably who applied ._ , wean 
were enrolled as jurors, if they fulfilled the conditions sation under 
already mentioned. Each of the ten sections of Sule 
Dicasts (of which we have certain evidence in the fourth century) 
was composed of members of all the tribes, and contained the 
tenth part of those who had applied. Five hundred was retained 
as the normal strength of a section; but, as there can hardly have 
been 5,000 Heliasts in all at this time, we must assume 500 to have 
been a theoretical total, only realized by allowing Heliasts to 
belong to several sections at once. The new arrangement pre- 
sumably was that each section was composed of members drawn 
by lot at the beginning of the year to serve in it, with a number 
of substitutes added, who were ordinary members of another sec- 
tion. To guard against the possibility of the courts being bribed 
(as was first done, it appears, by Anytos, towards the end of the 
Peloponnesian war), the sections were now not allotted to the 
several courts sitting on any particular day, until just before the 
hearing of the causes began. Nor is it probable that this was pro- 
ductive of any serious inconvenience—by Heliasts being drawn 
for several sections at once; for the days for the courts to sit 
and the cases to be tried on each day were determined by the 
Thesmothetai. Thus for each day they could set down cases for 
hearing, for which the legal number of Dicasts could easily be 
raised simultaneously. And here it should be remarked that most 
cases required considerably less than 500 jurors.? 


1 Arist. 68, 4: veréunvra: yap xara pudds déxa lpn ol dixacral, rapard[no]lws 
lou év éxdory rp ypdu[ualr:, sc. from A to K as appears from the preceding 
words. This division, as Aristoph., Eccl., 680 ff., shews, was already in use 
in the year that the Kcclesiazusat was brought out. The normal figure for 
‘the sectional dxaorjpa was still 500 in Demosthenes’ day: Dem. 24, 9. 
That individual Heliasts were members of several sections is inferred by 
Frinkel, 96 sqq., from Arist., Plut., 1166/7: ovx ros dxavres ol dixdfovres Oaud 
Zwrevsovow dy woddois yeypddbar ypayuacw, where, as Frinkel shews, there 
evidently can be no question of any merely fraudulent practice, however 
common. 

2 Bribery first practised by Anytos, Arist. 27,5; Diod. 18,64. The new 
method of drawing the jurors and the courts by lot is parodied in Arist., 
Excles., 676 ff. ; see SchOmann, op. ac., 1,215 sqq. Praxagora wishes to draw 
for the various sections from the whole body of Athenians: «gra orjoaca 
wap’ Apuodly (sc. ra kAnpwrhpia) KAnpwow wrdvras, ews dy Eldws 6 Aaxar arly xalpwr 
év droip ypaupare Secrvet. The judges are chosen by lot from those that have 
made application at the beginning of the year. Then Praxagora wishes to 
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Aristotle’s account of the arrangements in his own day shews 
that the method of drawing Heliasts for the several courts was 
arrange. subsequently made much more complicated—probably 


Fosprleten with the object of preventing bribery as far as possible. 


day. The division of the jurors into 10 sections was retained, 
but apparently no special regard was paid to this division at the 
drawing.! 
There were at that time, it appears, 10 courts, with differently 
coloured lintels? As to the names of courts, we hear of 
Grae: Sixacrypiov tplywvov, wapaBvorov, pérov, pecLov, Katvov, TO 
pos Tos Texiows, Batpaxrovv, powrxovv, rd Myrttxov, ro 
KaAdtov. But cases were tried also in the Odeion and in the 
oToa ToKiAy.> 


make proclamation by the herald what places the various sections are to 
go to for their meals: cal enpite: rovs éx rod Bir’ éxl rhy oro» dxodovbety Thr 
Bacl\eoy Secxvioovras’ rd 52 Ofr’ els Thy wapd ravrny, Tods 3 éx rod care’ és Thy 
oTady xwpeity rhy dAgirérwrtw. That the courts were assigned to the sections 
by sortition follows from Blepyros’ objection: Sry 3¢ rd ypduua Mh "tedAxvoe dy, 
xa?’ 8 decxvioe, rovrous dwe\Gow Axavyres, which will not happen, Praxagora 
answers, in the New Ideal State. A bronze medal in the cabinet of coins 
in Berlin Royal Museum, bearing on one side four owls with the super- 
scription, decuoerdy, and on the other an’E, is most likely a balloting 
counter for section E ; see Frankel, in Sallets Zeits. f. Numiem., 8, 888 ff. A 
second specimen with the letter A was noticed in the Iapvaceés, Febr., 1883. 
The Thesmothetai fix the court-days; Arist. 59,1: ol d¢ Oecpobéra: xpdror 
bev rod xpoypayas Td Stxacripid elo xiprot, rlow huepars Set Sexagew, E[w]e[cra] rod 
Sotvar rais dpxais’ xabére yap dy obra Saow, xara TovTo xpovra. From this 
Poll. 8; 87 is derived. Onthe mode of constituting the courts see Frankel 
98 sqq. The smallest court, according to Dem. 21, 223, contained 200 mem- 
bers. A court of this size decided cases involving sums of not more than 
1,000 drachmas, according to Arist. 53, 8=Poll. 8, 48. Frinkel justly 
remarks that the serious criminal and political cases, which our authorities 
record, were rare and exceptional. 

1 That the sections were retained even then is shewn by Arist. 68, 4: 
vevéunvras yap xara pudds déxa pépn ol dixacral, rapawA(no|lws too ev éxacry Te 
ypduparr. The account of the drawing that follows shews that at it no 
regard was paid to the sections. 

2 I obtain the number of the courts from a comparison of érepa xiBidrifa 
3éxa, els A EluBadrerat roy AaxdvTww Sixacrdy rd xwaxca in Arist. 68, 2, with 
col. 31, 29 ff., as to which something will be said further on. In favour of 
the number 10 we have alsothe testimony—decidedly dubious, it is true— 
of the Schol. on Arist., Plut., 277. For the different colour of the courts see 
Arist,, col. 32, 8 sqq.: [rots yap Sccacrnplias xpa[ula ércyéyparr[ac éxaory] ert 
TQ odr[x]loxw rijs eicddov. So in the quotation from Aristot. in the Schol. 
to Aristoph., Plut., 278. For the meaning of o¢nxicxos see Wachsmuth 
2, 1, 382, 2. I have followed Boeckh, kl. Schr., 7, 478 sqq., in the text. 

’ That most of the courts of justice were situated near the market is an 
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Every morning those Heliasts who were prepgred to administer 
justice on that day assembled in the market-place, before the place 
where the drawing took place, provided with their yroae or 
juror’s tokens of boxwood, on which were inscribed their making up 
own name, their father’s name, that of their Deme, and 
the letter of their section.1 The place where the drawing of the 
juries took place was called xAypwrypiov, or, a8 each tribe had its 
own division, perhaps also xAynpwrypia; it was, perhaps, the same 
as the great court called ‘HAcata. It had ten entrances, one for 
each tribe, leading into the compartments of the several tribes. 
In each compartment there were 2 xAnpwrypia, 10 x Bwria, with the 
letters A to K on them, 10 others with the letters A to Y, and 2 


inference from Isocr. 7, 54; Lys. 19.55. But there was also one zxpds rots 
recxios: Arist., Wasps, 1109; and others in the street of the Hermog]y pheis : 
Plut., de gen. Socr.,c. 10. Perhaps several of the following names déhote 
the same place: rplywvor: Pull. 8, 121; Paus. 1, 28, 8; Schol. on Arist., 
Wasps, 120; Harp., s.v.; xapdSvorov: Poll.; Paus.; Scho/. Arist.; Harp. 
Phot., s.v.; Lex. Seguer. 292, 24; C.LA., II. 822; néoov: Poll.; Schol. Arist. ; 
petfvov: Poll.: xawéy: Arist., Wasps, 120; d:xacripcoy xpds rots recxlocs: Arist., 
Wasps, 1109; Barpaxioiv: Paus.; gowmxotv: Paus.; rd Myrixov: Paus. 8, 1, 
21; Lex. Seguer. 809, 17; 7d KddAXo»: Poll.; Phot. sv. Trial in the 
Odeion: Arist., Wasps, 1109; in the arod roxldn: C.LA., IL 778. For the 
various courts of justice compare Meier ? 172 sqq. 

1 The drawing took place in front of the Dicasteries, mcst of which 
abutted on the market-place: Isocr. 7, 54 éwel viv ye ris ox dy éxl rois 
ytyvopévas ray eb ppovowwrwy adryhoeev, Stray [dy woddods TWY ToNT~Y avrovds Ler 
wept rav dvayxalwy, [6 EEovcw dre uh, xpd Trav Sucacrnplwy KdAnpoupévous; the 
market is referred to as the place where the drawing took place by Eubulos, 
in the Olbia in Athen., 14, 640s, where we read: é» rg ydp air@ xdv0" ouod 
rwrhoerat Ev rais ’AOjvas, and then, besides other articles for sale, cAnpwripa 
are mentioned. Cf. Wachsmuth 2, 1, 382. All the Dicasts assembled in 
order to be drawn (Dem.) 25, 27: ddd’ duets adrol wdyrwy Apri x\npouperwe 
"A@nvalwy (sc. those who had taken the jurors’ oath) cal xdvrwy ¢d oid8’ Src 
Povropevwy els roUro Naxety Td Bixacripsoy, pdvos Sexd fed’ yuiy. Sid ri; Sre EAdxere, 
cir’ dwexAnpwOnre. ravra dé ol yduor Aéyouory. For the tokens of the Heliasts cf. 
Arist. 63, 4: éxe 8¢ Exacros (6) Sixacrhs wevdxcow writiwor, éwrvyeypapuevor rd 
bvoua Td davrov rarpbdev kal ToU Syuou cal ypdulua] dy ray croxelwy udype Tod x. 
See also. Hesych. yadkoiy rudxtoy; Schol. Arist., Plut., 277. As the official 
tokens were made of boxwood, we must suppose that the bronze tokens of 
this kind which have been found were ornamental! ones, which enthusiastic 
Heliasts had made for them, to carry with them to their graves. They 
have been discussed by C. Cartius, in N. 2th. Mus., 8, 2883 sqq.; Klein, in 
Jahrb, d. Vereins v. Alterthumsfreunden tm IEheinl., 58, p. 57 sqq., 1876; 
Girard, in Bull., 2, 1878, p. 524 sqq.; Rayet in Annuaire de l'association 
pour Uencourayement des études Grecyues, 12, p. 201 sqq. They are now col- 
lected in C.I.A., II. 875-940; Bull., 7, 82 sqq.; "Ed. dpx., 1888, 105 sqq., 
1887, 53/4. 
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bdpiar.! The nine Archons, with the secretary to the Thesmothetai, 
_had to draw the juries, each drawing for one tribe in one of the 
compartments of the hall. | 

Before the drawing began a letter from A onwards was drawn 
for by the Thesmothetai (whose duty it was to arrange all matters 
relating to the judicature) to be given to each of the courts that 
were that day to be used. These courts were already fixed upon, 
as it was known what magistrates were to be sitting on that day. 
In this way if, for instance, trials had to be held in five courts, 
the letters A to O, representing the five courts that were to be 
constituted, had to be drawn for. The letter, drawn for each 
court, was fixed up by a servant of the Thesmothetai, probably 
over the entrance to the court.* Next the Thesmothetar appor- 


1 The xAnpwrhpory is the name given to the place by C.1.A., II. 441, and 
by Aristophanes ap. Poll., 10, 61. The plural occurs in Lex. Seguer. 47, 
18: xAnpwrhpia® Oa xrAnpodvra: ol dtxacral. The plural is either because each 
tribe had its own xAnpwrhpor—Arist., col. 81, 17: 6 apxwy rh» purty cadet 
[els 7d x]Anpwriporv—or, according to the well-known Attic idiom (Harp. 
Setyua—tors 5¢ 7d Eos ’Arrixdy 7d onyalvew dwrd Tov év Tw Téxy Tovs TéroUs 
avrovs. Instances in Wachsmuth 2, 1, 463, 1) because there were 20 
wAnpwripa init. Arist. 68,2 says: doodu dé elow els [ra] dxacr[}] pa déxa, 
pla ry pudry éxdory, xal xryn[pwrhpa) elxoor, 8[Uo] Ty PuAD éxdory, cal xeBdria 
éxariv, déxa rz pudy éxdory, kal Erepa xiBwrifa déxa, els & €]uSadrrerat Tay Aaxdvrwr 
Sixaocréy 7a wwdxca, kal Udpla dv0. This description refers to the hall where 
the drawing took place, as appears from the account of the drawing in 
col. 81. The awkward [ra] dcac7[4]oa in Arist. may perhaps be taken to 
mean the ‘HNale, te, the place (see p. 893!) where several sectional 
dccacripa regularly assembled, and where, perhaps, all of them met under 
certain circumstances ; otherwise d:caorjpia must be changed into «Anpwr7}- 
pa. The preceding [x]Anp[oicw] is sufficient to prepare the way for this 
mention of cAnpwryjpia ; and the alteration of cAnpwripa into dicacrjpa in the 
MS. may be explained by supposing that the copyist ignorantly objected 
to the first xAnpwrjpa on account of the following «al «Aynpwrnpia efxoor, and 
80 substituted dicacryma for it from the clause before. For the letters on 
the different «Sidra see below. 

? Arist. 68,1: rd 8¢ dxaoripa [x]Anp[odow] ol & Apxovres xara purds, 6 Se 
ypapuareds Tar Oeouo[Oerar ris] Sexdrns dudfs. In C.I1.A., 5676, it is said of 
Phyleus, the priest of Asclepios, appointed by lot, who is supposed to have 
been a Thesmothetes in the year in which the document was drawn up: 
éxipeXeirac b¢ xal ris KAnpdoews Tay Bxacrnplwy. The drawing of letters, from 
A onwards, to be attached to the courts that were to be used on the par- 
ticular day, is described by Arist. 68, 5 in these words: éredda» 32 6 
Oecnobérns excxrAnpwoy Ta yp[duluara, & Sei rpoowapariderOa Tots dixacrnploas, 
éxdOnxe pépww 6 Uanpéryns ep Exacrloy rd dix]acrhpioy 7d ypdyua 7d Aaxdy. That 
the letters from A onwards are here meant follows from Arist. 68, 2, where 
we find that the Bd\avo had these jetters, and according to col. 82, 8 1f. the 
dixacrhpoy had the same letter as the Bddavyos. 
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tioned among the ten compartments of the allotment-hall a number 
of batons and acorns. The bi&tons were marked with the colours, 
and the acorns with the letters, of the various courts; and as 
many bftons of each colour and acorns of each letter were taken 
as there were jurors required for the corresponding court. Thus, 
for example, if the courts ro Barpayoww and 1rd dowrxoty were to 
sit, and the former had been allotted the letter A and the latter 
M, and the first was to have 200, the latter 400 jurymen, then 200 
green batons, and 400 red, 200 acorns marked A and 400 marked 
M had to be apportioned. Probably the batons and acorns were 
divided among the compartments in proportion to the number of 
jurors coming from the several tribes. The batons were deposited 
at the entrance to the ten compartments, and the acorns in one of 
the two hydriai placed in each compartment.! Then the drawing 
began. The jurors from the various tribes were drawn for in 
different compartments. The sortition was done by the nine 
Archons, the tenth tribe being drawn for by the Secretary to the 
Thesmothetai. According to Aristotle’s account (which however 
is by no means complete), the sortition proceeded in some such way 
as this. Inside each compartment there were 10 x:Bwra, each 
marked with one of the first ten letters of the alphabet. Every 
Heliast, who was prepared to serve on the particular day, de- 
posited his juror’s token in the x:Bwrov, which had the same 
letter as was upon the token. Their tokens having been thus 
grouped in the several boxes, an attendant gave them a good 
shaking, and then the presiding official drew from each box one 
token. The ten Heliasts, whose tokens were drawn, had to assist 
in the rest of the sortition and were ¢alled éuzjxra. For what 
followed each xAnpwryptov required 10 xavovides. Each of these, 
like the boxes, was marked with one of the first ten letters. The 
durnxrys fastened the tokens that were drawn out from his x:Buriov 
in the xavovis that bore the same letter as the x.Bwriov. We must 


1 Arist. 68, 2: cal Paxrnplas rapariderrar card rh e[fcod8or] éxdorny, Scorep ol 
&xacral, cal Bddavoe els rh Udplay duBddrovras loa rais Baxrnplas, yéyparra 
3’ éy rais Baddvas rar oraxelww dxd rot évdexdrov, rol A, dcawep dy pédAy [r]a 
Sixaocripa wrnpwOhcerGa. The vdpla here is one of the two mentioned just 
before as standing in each compartment of the a)lotment-hall. 

* Arist. col. 81, 2 ff. :—[x]a0” éxdorny rh[y puldjy. éx[t]yé[yparra: 3']éx’ adray 
ra o[ro)xeia péxpe rol[t x. éwlecdar 3° éuBdrAwow ol Scxacr[ai) r[a rivd]xca els rd 
xiBurri[or], ep od Av g éri[-yeypalupévoy rd ypdulua] rd abré, bx[elp éx[t rq] 
wwaxiy éorly. These are the 10 xSuwra which Arist. 63, 2 first informed 
us of. 
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suppose these xarovides to have been contrivances in which the 
tokens were set, as they were drawn, or (if they were perforated) 
on which they were strung; so that they could only be removed 
again from the xavovis in the reverse order.! After twice as many 
tokens had been drawn (an equal number from each «Surov) as 
the tribe had to supply jurors for the day, the presiding official 
placed one white arid one black die for every five of the tokens 
drawn, in the second «Anpwrypov, and then called the Heliasts of 
his tribe (who had until then been waiting at the entrance) into 
the allotment-hall.2 Then the Archon drew the dice for his 
kAypwryptov, Whilst the éuaryxrac for each die drawn took the five 
uppermost tokens from their xavovis, most probably taking their 
turn in the order of the sections they had charge of from A to K. 
If the die was white, they put the tokens in the second unused 
idpia, retaining them and afterwards restoring them to their 
owners if the die was black. When the drawing was finished, 
the Archon took the tokens one by one from the vépia calling out 
the names written on them. The éumyxra eo ipso were included 
in the jury-list for the day.s The juryman, whose name was 


1 Arist col. 81, 7 sqq.: a[xd] raéy crotxel[wy da] celcavros Tod o[ xn) pérou FrAxec 
6 [OecuolOérns €& éxdo[rlov rod xiBwrioly wrw]|dxcoy &y. obro[s] 5¢ xadei[r)ac 
éy[wihxr)ns cal evwripyrvot 7a we[vdjaca [rd x Told xeBwrlov els rhy xavovlda, [é¢’ 
hs 7d alird ypdppya Ereorw, Srep éxi rod (xiBwriov. xdnpotra: 8’) odros, ba ph del 6 
avros éva|ryriwy] xaxoupyy. loi 8¢ xavovldes [Séxa ly exdory ray xAnpwry|pler], 
i.e. in the 10 compartments of the hall. Hesych. is hardly accurate: 
éurhkrns’ 67a Stxacrixd ypauuaridia (for the ypdupara &d of the MS.) rapa 
Tov Oeapobérou (Pecpopspov MS.) AauSdvwy vanpérns xal whcowy els Thy xavovida 
(MS. xavevrida). The meaning of xavovis is not clear: according to Suid. it 
is épyaXeiov cad ypapucdy* é» éxcypdupace (Anth. Pal. 6, 62) ‘‘xal xcavovid’ 
vwdrny.” In that place it means some apparatus used in writing. 

? Arist. col. 31, 17 sqq.: [éwecday 3°) evBady rods xuBous 6 Apxwr, Thy Purdy 
cadet [els rd xJAnpwrhpiov. lot 5¢ xUBor [tvAuwor, wé]Aaves Kal NeuKol. Soovs 3° ay 
dy Aaxety] Scxacrds, rocotra eulSdrAAov[rat re]uxol, Color?) xara wévre rudxa 
els, of 3[¢ ué]Aaves rdy avrdy rpdrov. Just as the white beans in the election 
of mavistrates showed the persons elected (Lex. Cantabr. 671 cvapevorrat), 80 
the white dice doubtless showed the jurymen who were to sit for the day. 
That twice as many tokens were drawn from the 10 x:Sdria as there were 
dicasts required, follows from the number of white and black dice being 
equal. 

% Arist. col. 81, 283 sqq.: éweddy 8 €[téAy] (80 I read with most of the 
editors, though Blass supplies étatpy) rods xUBous, xadet rods elAnxéras 6 [Apxwr}. 
iwdpxes 5¢ kai 6 eywharns els [d]y [ad7d]y». The text is a conjectural expansion 
of these words. The calling out of names began according to Arist. after 
the drawings were finished. 4 éyxijxrns is used collectively for the ten 
éuwjxra. The vdpia mentioned in the text is the second of the two men- 
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called, walked up to the tdpia containing the acorns, drew one 
and showed the presiding officer the letter inscribed upon it. The 
latter then placed that juryman’s token in that one of the ten 
other x:Bwrra which bore the same letter as the acorn. The whole 
of these x.Buwra were not used except when all ten courts sat on 
the same day; only so many boxes (beginning with the letter A) 
were placed beside the Archon as there were courts sitting that 
day.! The dicasts thus selected received from an attendant batons 
of the colour of the courts where they were to sit—each dicast 
sitting in the court which for this day had the same letter as the 
acorn he had drawn. Armed with acorn and b&ton the Dicast 
proceeded to his court, while the x:Bwriov was also sent there with 
the tokens of the Dicasts drawn for that Court, so as to check the 
names.? On entering the Court the Dicasts, probably upon the 


tioned in Arist. 68, 2; in the first were the BdAavyo.. Arist. 68,2 gives two 
xAnpwrhpia for each tribe, which I should explain by supposing that in the 
one were the wivd«a on or in the 10 cavopldes of the «Anpwripory, in the other 
the xiBo. (Dem.) 25, 27 distinguishes between Aayxdvew and dwroxdnpoiy at 
the drawing of the jurors. Aayxdyew is the drawing of the mydxa from 
the xBwru before described, dwox\npoby is the process now in question. 

1 Arist. col. 81, 25 sqq.: 6 8é «ArnOels wal [elAn]x[ws] EA[x]ec [Baravo]y éx ris 
vdplas wal (w]po[del]éas adrh[y] . . . wy Td ypapma, B[el]xvvow wplocedOwr] 
TY Apxorre ty epeotrnxéri. 4 5¢ A[pxwy éwecd] ay (8p, evBadrer 7d wevdncov a[d]ro[t 
els 7d x]¢Burrioy, Sov dy GF éxcyeypapy[uévjor 7d abrd oraxetoy Sxep dy Ty Badr(dry, 
t]v’ els ofov Ay Aaxy elaly xal ph els [olo]y dy» BovAnra, unde GF owayaye [els] 
dxacripcov obs Ay HotAnral Tis. walpdxe|rac S¢ rH Apxowre KiBuria, 5c’ dy del 
[p]AAq 7d Scxacrhpse[a}] rAnpwOjoeGar, [Exo]yra croxeioy Exacroy Sep ay [7] roi 
dixaornplov éxdo{rov].— The x«Swra here are evidently the same as those of 
which it is said in Arist. 63,2: xal Erepa miBuri[a Séxa, ols] éuSddrAderar ror 
axdyTwr Sixacray ra wivdava. Ten xcSaria of this kind with the letters A to 
YT were ready in case all the ten courts sat simultaneously. This was not 
ordinarily the case. IlAnpotr 7a dixnacripia is a very expressive term for the 
process described in the text. The phrase is used of the Thesmotheta ina 
number of grants of citizenship: Sray rpdroy riAnpoow dixacripiov els Eva nal 
wevraxoclous dxacrds. C.I.A., IT. 895, 896, 402, 455, etc. Cf. Lys. 26,6; Is. 6, 
87 ; Dem. 21, 209; 24,5892. In C.LA., II. 809a, 205, the verb rapawdnpoiy is 
used. Cf. Forster’s collection of passages in N. Rh. Museum, 80, 284 ff., 1875. 

2 Arist. col. 82, 8 sqq.: 6 82 dwnpl[érns Sl8wow atry Balxrnplay [d)udxpur rep 
[Sjexalornply ég 05 7d abrd yp|dupa [5] rep é» ry Baddvy, I |ya, dvayx]aioy 7 aire 
je]loeAOew els r[d] dav[rod dcxac) rhpeow. ed» yap [ellis Erepow el[oly, étedtyxerac dwd 
Tov] xpwyualrlos [r]fs Baxrnplas. [rots yap Scaornpjins xpa(ula éxcyéyparr(ac 
éxdory] éxi rg ogy[x|loxy ris elobdov. [5 5¢ AaB)» rhv Baxrnpl[aly Badifer eds 
[7d] dixalorhpeoy] 7d dudxpwr per [7] Baxr[npl}g E[xow dé rd ad]rd ypdupa 8[ rep] 
év (r]y Bad[dvy]. Cf. Arist. in the Schol. Arist., Plut., 278. Lex. Seguer. 220, 
17 8qq. Schol. Arist., Wasps,1110. Suid. Baxrnpla xai ctuBoror. That the 
xiBwra with the rwdaa drawn were sent to the courts for the purpose of 
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production of their acorn, received the ovpBorov, a counter on re- 
turning which they were paid their fees at the close of the day’s 
sitting.! 
The arrangement of all the courts must have been pretty much 
the same. In the first place there probably stood in all of them a 
Arrange ®tatue of the hero Lycos in the shape of a wolf.* The 
ments in place where the court was held was fenced round with — 
court railings and closed by a trellised gates The public 
were allowed up to the railings provided that there was no Mystery- 


checking the names is a natural suggestion and is perhaps confirmed by 
Arist. col, 82, 19 sqq. : of 8 bxn[pérac] of Snuoolg . . . [r]#s GudHs éxdorys 
w[apad:]déacw rd, x(t] Bwria ev ext 7d dcxalorhp]iov Exacror, é[y ols] corw ra . . 
a@. . . [ris] pudqRs rd Svr[a] év éxdory r[Gr &)xalornpl} wr. 

' Arist. col. 32, 18 sqq.: éwe[cday 3° eloé\]Oy waparapPdver civBoror Sn[poolg 
wjapa rob e[i\nx5]rT0s rabryny Thy a[pxyv]. Cf. Arist. in the Schol., Arist. Plut., 
278 The Dicast on entering the court probably gave up his BdAavos and 
received the otuBororv, as the oiuforov and the faxrnpla were the insignia of 
a Dicast. Cf. Dem. 18, 210: xal wapadauSdvew ye dua ry Baxrnplg xal Ty 
oupB.r\y 7d ppdvnua 7d Tis wWorews vouifew Exacrow tpaw Sei, bray ra Snydsora 
elainre xpivoovres, elwep Atia éxelvwy xpdrrew olecOe xpjva:. Baxrnpia and otuBodor 
also appear at the voting—Arist. col. 86,35 sqq.—but the Badavos is not 
inentioned again. See Suid. Baxrnpla xai otuBoror—rd pévrot cipBodror pera 
Thy kplow dwoddévres exoultorro rpiuwBorov’ Swep xai dixacrixdy yéyovery. Examples 
of such ofpBoda in Benndorf in Zeitschr. f. dsterr. Gymnasialw., 1875, p. 601. 
In the Schol. Arist., Birds, 1540, we find: ’Apioroparyns 6 ypapparixds rovrovs 
(sc. rovs xwAaxpéras) raplas elval pnow rod Sixacrixod pucotv. See also Lex. 
Cantabr. 672, 15; Lex. Seguer. 275, 22. But the cw\axpérac have not so far 
been found in inscriptions of the fourth century. C.I.A., IT. 809a, 218 sqq., 
says: Tov S¢ wucOdw Sidavac Tois Sixacryplas rovs raul(a)s Tay THs Oeot xara rdw 
(vd)uov. Arist. col. 87, 5 sqq., Says: ¢wecddy Se avrois 9 Sedtxacnéa ra ex raw 
vouwy, dwotauBdvovcw rov pucbdry év ry pepe od E\axov Exacro. These are 
the déxa uépn mentioned in Arist. 68, 4: so that the sections must have been 
paid separately. 

? That this, according to Athenian ideas, was indispensable in a Dicas- 
terion follows from such passages as Arist., Wasps, 889 sqq., 818 sqq., and 
is also attested by Eratosthenes ap. Harp: Avxos doriy fpws wpds rois ép 
AOjras Bxacryplois, roo Onplov popphy Exwv, rpds by ol Swpodoxoiyres card déxa 
yeyviuevas dverrpépovro, 50ev elpnrar Avxou déxas. The meaning of Avxovu déxas is 
uncertain. See Wachsmuth 2, 1, 876,2. Lex. Cantabr. 672, 26: Avxos fpws- 
l3puuévos odros Fy év rots Stxacrnplas, @ kal abr rd SKacrixdy Evepor, ws ‘loaios 
év Texevexg. I hold with Hudtwalcker, Diet., p. 14, that rd éri Avcy dcxac- 
Thpov in Poll. 8, 121 is due toa misunderstanding of this statue of Lycos in 
front of all the courts. Schémann, op. ac., 1, 225 takes another view. 

® For the Spt@axros see Arist., Wasps, 830, with the explanation of the 
Schol.: 3ptpaxros rd waparewopevow EvAow Tois Scacrais. ktyxMs=door: Arist., 
Wasps, 775; Harp. xcyxNs—al ray dixcacrnplwv Obpar xvyxNses éxadodvro’ Aptoro- 
gdyns Aararedow “db pracrhs elpre wpds Thy xcyxdlda.” Cf. Poll. 8, 17, 124; 
Suid. xcyxAldes ; Phot. xeyxAldes. 
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case proceeding. At Mystery-cases a rope was drawn round the 
court at a distance of 50 feet and public slaves were stationed to 
keep off the people! The Dicasts sat within these railings on 
wooden benches, the president probably on the Byjjyo.? In all prob- 
ability this was also used as a tribune for both parties; if they were 
not speaking, they sat® on either side of a stone table, placed most 
likely in front of the Bia. On this table the votes were counted.* 
In the fourth century each of the two parties had his own Bina, 
on which he sat. This was different from the tribune for speaking 
also called Biya, which perhaps was placed on the platform, where 
was also the Bjya of the president.® 

Courts sat on every day of the year except festivals and unlucky 


1 The public at the bar of the court: sch., de F.L., 5, in Ctes. 55; Dem. 
18, 196; Is. 5, 20; Dem. 30, 82. On the secrecy in Mystery-cases see Poll. 
8, 128/4. 141. 

? The Dicasts on wooden benches: Arist., Wasps, 90. Poll. 4, 121; 8, 
133. In the fifth century there was only one Sjua in the court in all like- 
lihood, as the parody on the Dicasterion in Arist., Eccl., 676 sqq., shews. 
Blepyros asks: rd d¢ Bijua rl ao xphowoy Eora:; Praxagora answers: rovs 
Kparijpas xarabhow Kal rads vdplas, cal paywdetw forar rots radaplacw Tovs dvdpel- 
ous év TY worduy, kel ris Secdds yeyévyra, “Iva ph Sexvao’ aloxuvéuern. The 
kparijpes and vdplac most probably answer tothe «dd for the voting pebbles. 
Wachsmuth 2, 1, 871, 4, on the words of Philocleon in Arist., Wasps, 819: 
obrw Kirrd did Trav cavidwy perd xotpivns wepenOeiy refers the cavldes to the Bijua. 

S Andoc., de Myst., 101. 

‘ That the two parties sat on either side of a stone table apparently 
follows (Wachsmuth 2, 1, 871/2) from Arist., Ach., 683 sqq.: rorPopuforres dé 
70g TY MOw wxpocécraper, Oty dpdrres ovdey ef uh rhs Slens Thy HAvynv. “O de 
veavlas daurw srovddoas turryopeiy "Es rdxos wale tuvdwruy orpoyyvAos Tots phpact. 
But they did not speak from there. That Aristoph. is referring toa trial 
in court is evident from 694: rafra wis elxéra, yéporr’ dwodéoat rodtdy dydpa 
wept xreYyidpay. Beyond a doubt it is the same stone of which Philocleon 
says in Arist., Wasps, 332: 4 dijra NlOov pe rolncor, ép od ras xoplvas dpOpovoww. 
When Praxagora, in the parody on the Dicasterion in Arist., Lccl., 676 
8qq., says she will place on the Sua mixing-bowls and sédpla, and that the 
boys are to sing from there of the deeds of brave men, it sounds like a 
parody on the speeches there delivered by both parties. That the parties 
ascended a Sjjua when they spoke is plain from the suit against the dog 
Labes in the Wasps, 891 sqq. Cf. especially 905. 944. 963. 977. 979 sqq. 

® Dem. 48, 81: ‘xal obrogt Odupwibdwpos tyywoltero wparos (sc. év ry dixacrnply) 
cal Neyer, Sre éSovdero wai papruplas wapelxero As ddxec rovry* Kdyw, @ Avdpes 
dicacral, cowry éxabhuny éxl rod érépov Bhuatos. Aschin. tn Ctes. 207: pdoxwy 
rovs yey ddcvyapxixovs Uw’ abris ris aANOelas SinprOunudevous Fixerwy wpds 7d TOU KaTn- 
yopou Bijua, rods 5¢ Snuorixods rpds Td TOU et-yovros. It is clear from /éschin. 
de F’, L., 59, in Ctes. 165, that these Stara of the parties were not the same 
as the speaker’s tribune. See Lipsius in Meier? 182, no. 91; Wachsmuth 
2, 1, 872. 
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days and, in the age of Demosthenes, days when Ecclesiai were 
Gatel dave held: in time of war, when the city of Athens itself was 
threatened, there was often a suspension of legal busi- 
ness.! 
The suits which came before the Athenian jurors may be 
variously classified according to the principle of division adopted.® 
Classes of Lhe ground of action, the éyxAnya, was either an 
legal Actions. offence against an individual, or against the State. In 
the first case the action was a private action, dywy idkos, diay idia, 
or simply dixy; in the second case it was a public action, dywy 
Private Sypoctos, diky Sypocia, or ypady. The characteristic 
Actions. features of private suits were that, in the first place, 
they could only be brought by the man who was directly in- 
terested in the establishment of the contention, or in obtaining 
satisfaction for the wrong, or by his xvpws, or, if he werea metic, by 
his rpoorarys; secondly, if the action was successful, the object in 
dispute or the compensation went, with few exceptions, exclusively 
to the plaintiff; thirdly, court-fees called Prytaneia were paid ; 
and, lastly, the plaintiff was not punished, if he withdrew the 
action. 
Public suits were divided (though Attic law had no special 
names for the two classes) into those where the offence affected the 
Public individual directly and the State indirectly, that is, 
Actions. what we should regard as criminal cases; and those 
where the offence affected the State directly and the individual 
indirectly, or, as we should say, offences against the State. The 
distinctive features of all public suits were that they could be in- 
stituted not only by a plaintiff who had suffered direct injury, but, 
with few exceptions, by every citizen who possessed the franchise ; 
that the penalty or compensation was paid to the State, in all but 


1 No court on feast-days: (Xen.), de Rep. Ath., 8,8; Lys. 26,6; nor on 
| dmwoppddes tuépac: Luc., Pseudol., 13; Suid. ¢.v. Arist., Wasps, 661 sqq., ina 
context where the temptation would be to exaggerate if anything, gives 
800 court days. Before Eucleides courts sat and the Ecclesia met on the 
same day, as is shewn by Arist., Wasps, 594/5; see von Bamberg in Herm., 
18,506 sqq., against Frinkel, p. 11, who thinks that this could only happen 
with an éxxAnola ot-yxAnros. Inthe time of Demosthenes an éxcxAnola and a 
sitting of a di:xaorhpiov could not fall on the same day, as is shown by Dem. 
24,80. Justitium in time of war: Dem. 45, 4; Isocr. 21,7; Lys. 17, 3; Is. 
5,7. Cf. Meier® 185 sqq. 

2 In this classification I have followed Meier? 191 sqq. I take this oppor- 
tunity of referring the reader once for all to that work for details. 
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a few cases entirely, and even in the exceptions a part was paid— 
penalties affecting the person, honour, or life of the delinquent 
being regarded as paid to the State: that no zpuraveta were paid, 
and that the prosecutor, if he withdrew from the prosecution or 
failed to obtain the fifth part of the votes cast, had to pay a fine 
of 1,000 drachmas, and forfeited the right of ever bringing a 
similar action again. 

According to a second principle of division suits were divided, 
into dikar card rivos and xpds tia.’ The first were, tions xard 
directed against the person of the defendant—to have rtivos and 
him punished for an infraction of the laws; in the "P¢*™™™ 
cthers there was either no question of any personal infraction or 
none at least of any for which he could be prosecuted.! 

Lastly, suits were either dyaves driznro: or tisytot. The dyaves 
driuyro. were those suits in which the penalty was previously 
fixed by law, or, occasionally in certain public suits, actions with 
by special psephism, or, in private suits, by a previous ae penalty 

etermined 

agreement between the parties as to the forfeit for ana undeter- 
a breach of contract. The dydves ryzyroi, on the other ™med 
hand, were suits in which the amount of compensation was not 
fixed beforehand, but had to be determined by the jury. If they 
condemned the defendant, they voted again as to the penalty after 
hearing what punishment the prosecutor proposed and what the 
defendant.* 

A special kind of action must here be inentioned: the dradixacia. 
This was an action to decide rival claims or disputes ee 
are ; b 
in regard to property, or to the obligation to discharge 
a public Leitargy.® 

Before giving a short description of the usual procedure in & 
lawsuit, it will be well to give some account of one or two special 
_ kinds of action. Under one head may first be men- heaves 
tioned draywyy, éprynots and évdegés. It seems to have tgarger yes 
been a peculiarity of all three that they could only be oe 


1 Heffter has shown, d. athendische Gerichtsverf., p. 124 ff., that the 
division into d/ka: xard 7iwos and wpés rwa extended to all suits, and not to 
private suits only. 

2 These suits are correctly defined by Harp. driunros dywr cal riunrds. 
6 per Tipnrss, fd @ rlunua wpropévory ex Tar voyww ov Keirat, GNAd Tods Stxagrds 
Eee rida, ort xph wabely } dworica’ 6 Sé driunros rovvayriov, y epbccoriw éx 
Tuy vouwy wpoiopévoy tlunua, ws undew ety rods Sixacras Scarica. 

3 Meier? 471 ff. ; Heffter 272 sqq. 
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employed when the offence was patent and undeniable. They 
were limited to certain particular crimes; there was no summons ; 
and as soon as the president of the court that would try the case 
had accepted the accusation, the defendant was obliged to go to 
prison until the trial, unless he could produce as sureties three 
citizens belonging to the same assessment-class as himself. The 
three actions may be thus distinguished :—in the draywyy the 
accused was taken by the prosecutor before the official who had 
jurisdiction in the case; in the édrynors the accuser took the 
official to the place where the defendant had committed the 
offence or where he lived, to arrest him; in the &defis it has 
been very reasonably conjectured that the prosecutor lodged 
an information with the official, leaving him to secure the 
criminal],! 
The peculiarity of the ¢aors seems to have been that, although 
it was an action against one who had injured the State, yet half 
pious. of the fine, if a conviction followed, was given to the 
prosecutor. Phaseis were brought against those who 
had injured the fiscal interests of the State, especially those who 
had contravened the laws relating to trade, the customs, and 
mining, and also against guardians who had either omitted alto- 
gether to invest their ward’s fortune or had made a bad invest- 
ment.? 
The droypad¢7 was an action for the confiscation of anything 
greyeees. a hands, which was claimed as State-pro- 
The eicayyeA‘a and the zpofoA7 have been discussed already. 
The regular mode of procedure (which was pretty much the 
same in public and private suits) began with the summons 
(3xpooxAnots) of the defendant by the plaintiff, who was 
Process. commonly accompanied by two witnesses («xAynripes). 
The witnesses had to prove the summons in the court, 
before which the case was brought, in order that 
Judgment might be given in default, if the accused failed to 
appear on the day named in the summons.° 


Summons. 


1 For details see Meier * 270 ff, 776 ff. 
2 Meier 2 294 sqq. 
8 Meier ? 302 saqq. 
4 Pp. 304 ff. and 308 f. For two special kinds of ecayyeNa cf. Meier ? 
882 ff. 
* Meier * 769 sqq. 
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The action was entered by handing in a statement of the accu- 
sation in writing to the magistrate who presided at Loagment of 
trials of that particular class. meen 

If the suit was accepted by the competent magistrate, then the 
court-fees had to be paid. These were called zpvuraveia in civil 
actions and were paid by both parties, but the loser 
had to return to the other what he had paid. The fees 
were 3 drachmas, if the amount in dispute was from 100 to 1,000 
drachmas, and 30 drachmas, if it exceeded 1,000 drachmas. In 
public actions only the prosecutor had to pay—whether in all 
cases is doubtful—and the fee was a small fixed sum, called 
mapaoraocts, probably one drachma; zpvraveia were paid only when 
the prosecutor had a claim to part of the penalty which the defen- 
dant would have to pay if condemned. Lastly, in suits concerning 
inheritances, where the plaintiff tried to recover an inheritance 
which had already been taken possession of by another party, and 
in suits to recover property seized by the State, the plaintiff had 
to deposit the zapaxaraBoAy, as it was termed, which in the first 
case amounted to one-tenth, in the second to one-fifth of the 
property in dispute. This was not returned if the case were lost.! 

After lodgment of the suit, the competent court fixed a day for 
the preliminary investigation (dvaxpors), and during the interval 
the articles of the charge were published, sometimes preliminary 
in extenso, sometimes abridged.? At this preliminary ™Veseation. 
investigation an oath was taken by both plaintiff and defendant. 
The plaintiff swore to the truth of his accusation, the defendant to 
that of his defence (which had at the same time to be sent in in 
writing).§ 

If the accused admitted that the institution of the action was 
formally and technically correct, the process was called ei@vdtxia ; 
he was free however to enter special pleas or objections p. urrers 
—dapaprvpiac and mapaypadai. In the dapaprupia 
witnesses for and against the legality of the suit were 
produced, and its admissibility was discussed. In the zapaypady 
the objection was not supported by witnesses; recourse was had 


Court-fees. 


and 
Special Pleas. 


1 See Boeckh, 1, 461 sqq. (Bk. 8, ch. 9), Meier * 809 sqq. Tlapdoraccs for all 
public suits is assumed by Boeckh, 466 (Bk. 8, ch. 9). From Arist. 59, 3, 
this seems doubtful. See also Lipsius in Meier ? 73/4, 8138/4. 

3 Meier ? 790 ff.; Wachsmuth 2, 1, 297, 2; 887 ff. 

8 Meier ? 828 sqq. Philippi,d. Areop. u.d. Eph., 87 sqq., supposes that the 
plaintiff alone took the oath. 
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to other means of proof. The accused was now the plaintiff and 
so had the right of speaking first. Both forms of objection had 
to be decided before the original suit could be proceeded with. 
If the decision were in the defendant’s favour, the main suit was 
either quashed as inadmissible or, at any rate, could not be prose- 
cuted in the way proposed or before the same court.! 

The dvrrypady or cross-action was different. The defendant 
would bring this against the plaintiff, and it might relate either 

ipayeabh: to the subject of the original accusation or to any 
other subject. The verdict in the dvrypady did not 
affect the issue of the original suit.’ 

In the preliminary examination laws, documents, depositions of 
witnesses or slaves, and affidavits could be produced as evidence. 
| The laws bearing on the case were produced in copies ; 
the documents, if they were public papers, in copies; 
if private, the original was if possible produced. If the original 
was in the possession of the other party, he was challenged to 
produce it, that a copy of it might be taken; if it was in the hands 
of a third person, he was required to give a copy of it certified 
by witnesses, and in case this was refused, a dixy eis éeudavav 
xatagraotv could be instituted. The depositions of witnesses were 
either made before the presiding official himself and taken down 
in court, or if the witnesses were prevented through illness or 
other cause from appearing personally they might be sent in in 
writing. In such a case, their authenticity had to be certified by 
witnesses. Depositions by slaves were not accepted as evidence, 
unless made under torture. This examination by torture probably 
took place, in most cases, out of court in the presence of both 
parties, and the evidence thus extracted was certified by witnesses 
present at the torture, and then added to the other documents in 
the case. The party interested in extracting a deposition from 
slaves used either to offer his own slaves for examination by 
torture or to challenge his opponent to produce his. It was not 
obligatory however for the party challenged to accept such a 
mpoxAyots eis Bacavov, but a refusal would create a presumption 
against his case. The oaths which the parties offered to take 
themselves, or were challenged to take by their opponents, were 
taken before the presiding magistrate and reduced to writing. If. 
such a challenge were refused, this fact was likewise put down in 


Evidence. 


1 Meier ? 883 ff. 2 Meier ? 857 sqq. 
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writing. At the close of the preliminary investigation, the docu- 
ments in civil cases were first sent on to a public Diaitetes to 
try amicable mediation. In all public cases, and in private suits 
when an appeal had been made from the decision of the Diaitetes, 
the presiding official sealed up the documents relating to the case 
in a vessel called é¢xivos and took charge of them until the case 
came into court.! ; 

Not infrequently the trial was postponed for some time; but in 
certain cases the suit had to be decided within a month; such 
suits were consequently called Sixac gupynvao.? The date 
of the trial might be postponed either by mutual 
Agreement or in consequence of a motion for delay made by one 
party. This would be made on the day of the trial by the attor- 
neys or friends of the absent party, who had to shew cause under 
oath for his absence. Hence this motion was called trwpocia. 
The other party to the suit could object to the adjournment of the 
case by an dv6vrwpocia, in which he impugned the validity of the 
reasons advanced to explain the absence of his opponent. If the 
motion for delay was refused by the court, and it was the accused 
who did not make his appearance, judgment went by default; if 
the prosecutor failed to appear, the defendant was acquitted.® 

At the trial the same official presided as had conducted the 
preliminary inquiry. To keep order, he had some Skythai at his 
disposal. The proceedings were interrupted, if d:0c7- eer 
pias occurred. They began with a solemn sacrifice, 
after which the bars of the court were closed. Then followed the 
reading by the clerk of the accusation, and of the defendant’s 
reply. After that the plaintiff first addressed the court, and the 
defendant followed. The law required every man to conduct his 
own case; but it seldom happened that the Dicasts refused to give 


Date of trial. 


1 Meier? 865 ff. That the Diaitetai necessarily first heard private causes 
is proved by Lex. Cantabr. 678, nh ofca diem. Cf. Arist. 58 (where see Wyse 
in Sandys, p. 190]=Poll. 8, 126 ; Lipsius in Meier * 1009 sqq. 

2 For the dixa: Euunvo cf. Arist. 52, 2.8; Poll. 8, 68. 101; Harp. s.v.; Lex. 
Seguer. 237, 83; Meier? 907. The dixa: éuwopixal had at one time not been 
Eupnvos: (Dem.) 7, 12; cf. Xen., de Vect. 8, 8. 

* Meier 906 sqq. 

¢ For dioonuiac see Poll. 8,124. Skythai at the trial: Poll. 8,181. That 
there was a sacrifice at the outset of the proceedings appears from Arist., 
Wasps, 860 ff., which is evidently copied from the real courts. Closing of 
the bars after the sacrifice: Waspe, $91/2; cf. 775. For the trial itself cf. 
Meier 2 917 ff. 
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either party permission for the appearance, after their own 
speeches, of one or more advocates (cumyopo). In many cases the 
first speeches were followed by a second speech and a second 
reply. The duration of the speeches was in some cases fixed by 
law and checked by a water-clock (xAe(idpa): in other cases no 
limit was fixed. The defence of the accused was not unfrequently 
supported by the entreaties of his friends and relations.! 

After the speeches were over, the votes of the jury were taken ; 
most likely this always was by ballot.? The mode of voting in the 
fifth century differed from that in the fourth. In the 
fifth century they voted with muscle shells, at first 
with real shells, later probably with artificial ones of bronze. 
Each juror received a shell, which he cast into one of two vessels 
placed one behind the other and probably covered over. By de- 
positing his shell in the front vessel, the juror declared himself in 
favour of acquittal; by depositing it in the second, he voted for 
condemnation. If the penalty was not determined by law, a 
second vote was taken, after hearing the penalties proposed by 
both parties. Wax-tablets were used for this: by a long line on 
them the Dicast pronounced in favour of the plaintiff's proposal, 
by a short line for that of the defendant. 


The voting. 


1 Arist., Wasps, 8948sqq. Dem. 19, 213 shows that Adyo Sorepos were not 
allowed in all suits. 

? Our evidence of secret voting begins at a time subsequent to Eucleides: 
Lys. 12, 91; Dem. 19, 239; Lyc. 146. But from the antithesis in Lys. 18, 37: 
duo dé rpdwefar ev ry wpdcbey Trev Tpidxorta éxeloOny’ Thy 8 Wihov ov« els 
xadloxous d\X\G pavepdy éwi ras Tpa®éfas ravras See riPerOar, Thy pev Kaba:povcar 
éwl tiv vorépay . . . it seems that rd rh» yYijdow els xadloxous riPecOar was 
not gavepéy. Szanto in Wiener Stud., 8, 24 sqq., concludes from Dem. 48, 10 
(cp. Is. 11, 21. 28) that the voting in private suits was generally open. 
But his authorities do not necessarily prove this; for it always may be 
supposed that the xadicxo: were covered. , 

* In Poll. 8, 16 xoiplyac are mentioned among the oxen duacrixd, and the 
passage continues: wdAat yap dyri Yigwry xoupivas éxpdvro, alwep foay xéyxas 
Oardrrio* ad&cs 5é kal xarxas éworjoavro kata plunow. Kal owmdbydvdo 5¢ éxadoirro 
al Wiipor al Sixaorixal, xadxod weroinuéva:. Cf. Arist., Wasps, 3382/3: % dra 
NOov pe wrolnaoy, ép od Tas xotpivas dpOpotow. 349: obrw xirTd ba Ta” cavldwr 
pera, xoiplyns wepedOetvy. In Aristoph., Equtt., 1332, Demos after his refor- 
mation is ov xopwdv Sfwv. For the two xadioxo: cf. Phrynichos in his Muses 
ap. Harp. xadicxos : (500, Séxou Thy Yipov, 6 xadloxos 8é cor 'O ev droddwy odros, 
6 S'dwodAvs 6d. In the suit against Labes in the Wasps, Bdelycleon 987 /8 
says to Philocleon: ryvdi AaBawv thy yidow éwl roy torepoy Micas wapgtor 
xawédugov, ® xdrep. But Philocleon wishes to condemn, and consequently 
he asks 991: 53’ &00’ 6 xpérepos ; cf. Xen., Hell., 1.7, 9. Lipsius in Meier? 
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In the fourth century, of Aayovres éxi ras yous, after the 
speeches were over, handed to each juror openly before the eyes 
of both parties, two ballots, one perforated and one not perforated. 
These ballots were discs of bronze with an axis in the centre, pro- 
truding on both sides of the disc, and either perforated or whole.' 
Then the herald called upon the parties to declare whether they 
intended to bring a dixy PevdouaprypiHy against any witness, and 
after that he called on the jury to vote, saying: “The perforated 
ballot for the first speaker,” i.e. for the plaintiff, “the unper- 
forated for the second,” 7.e. for the defendant.? In all probability 
two vessels stood on the speaker’s platform, the one of copper, 
the other of wood; the copper vessel, called 5 xiptos dudopers, 


940/1 supposes that secrecy was ensured even in the fifth century by 
handing to the juror, besides the real yj¢os, another counter like it, which 
was deposited in the other vessel. This is rightly disputed by Wachsmuth 
2,1, 871. He assumes that the position of the voting-urns in the fifth 
century was different from that in the fourth. According to Dem. 19, 311 
the urns stood in front on the Piya; according to Arist., Wasps, 349: 
obrw KirT® bid Tov cavldwy pera xouplyns wepreNOew (if Wachsmuth, 369, 4 is 
right in referring the line to the moment of voting) behind the Piya. 
Bdelycleon too (990), in speaking of leading his father to the urn, uses the 
verb wrepdyw. Poll. 8, 16 mentions among the cxe’dn dxacrucd, wdncor 
Tiantixdy padOn, 7 Karadtdrro 7d wuvdxcow, éyxevrpls, 7 eIAKoy Thy ypapphy’ paxpd, 
5é éxadeiro, fw xaradicdfovres el\xov. Cf. Phot. paxpay riunow: rots dixdfovcc 
mivdxcov é8isoro, év @ Eypadoy paxpady ypayuhy, Sre Tivd KaTadauBdvaer ey TY 
Tinjpart, Bpaxetay Se, Sr’ dwoddoey xal uh xaradidtouey. See also Phot. and 
Suid. waxpa ypauuh. That this arrangement belongs to the fifth century, 
is clear from Aristoph., Wasps, 106, 166/7. 

1 Arist., col. 35,27 sqq. (the restorations here are confirmed by the quota- 
tion from Aristotle in Harp. rerpywnyévn): [yiigor Sé clot xadxlat adduoxory 
[éxovca é» ry péow, al perv A] uloecac rerpu[wrnudvas, al S¢ tuloecar wAHpecs’ ol] Se 
Aaxdvres [éxl ras Yous, dwecddv elpyud lor Bory [ol Adyot, rapadiddacw éxdory rT] dr 
dixacr[Gw duo Wipous rerpurnudrn]y wal xAtpn, (payepas dpay rots dyridlxos, tv]a 
phre wAy [pes pire rerpurnuévas] d[upo|répas NauBdvwow. Cf. Phot. rerpurnpéry ; 
Lex. Seguer. 307, 18; C.I.A., II. 778. On one side the ballot had the in- 
scription, yjgdos Snuooia, on the other a letter. The specimens we possess 
have I or K, and belong, therefore, most likely to a time when the sections 
of Heliasts sat in different courts. On the yjgo that have been preserved 
cf. Vischer, Kl. Schr., 2, 288 ff.; Wachsmuth in Arch. Ansz., 1861, 223/4. 

? Arist., col. 36, 10 sqq.: dwedar 52 Stayngite(cAar] uér[A] wow [ol dexac]}ra[l], 
6 xijpvé ayop[evjes rpwrov, ay é[wilony[wrwy|rac of dvridcxot rais paprupias’ [de]? 
yap [wpbrepov] émcoxjpacGas [adjralis 4 Arjavra[s] dkayn(ploac]Oa. frecra wa[rc]» 
(dvaxn]purre{t] “ re[rpurn]uévn rod wpbrepow [Aéyo)»[rT0]s, 7 [Se] xAj[pns Told 
Urrepov déyo[v]ros.” For the dikn yevdouaprupor, sometimes called specially 
éxloxnyis, see Meier * 490 sqq. ‘H rerpurnuévn yiposcondemns. Cf. Aschin. 
in Tim. 79. 
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was intended for the ballots with which the Dicasts meant to 
vote, while the wooden vessel, 5 dxvpos dudopeis, received the 
second ballot given to each juror. The juryman, taking the axis 
of the ballot with which he intended to vote between two fingers, so 
that no one could see whether it was perforated or not, approached 
the xvptos dudopeis and dropped the ballot (xvpia yydos) into the 
copper vessel through a slit just wide enough to admit it. He 
then dropped the other disc (dxvpos yjpos) into the wooden vessel, 
which was open at top. In this way the secrecy of the ballot 
was tolerably certain.’ When all had voted—probably giving up 
their batons at the same time—the «’pios dugdopets was set on a 
table and the ballots sorted out by of éri ras yous eiAnxores. The 
president then counted the votes—the perforated ballots for the 
plaintiff, those not perforated for the defendant. He then had the 
result given out by the herald. The party that received most 
votes was victorious, a tie counting in favour of the defendant.* 


1 Arist., col. 86, 8 aqq.: elo{t 5°] dudl[olpeis [St0 xelluevr dv ry Sacornply, 6 
pev x[a]AKods, (6 d¢ EvJAwos, dialperos, [3] ews [uh [reve]s bwo[B]d\Awe[rar yjPp]ous, 
els ods Ynoplfovrat ol Sixacra[l], 6 wev [xadrxoi]s xupcos, 6 dé EvAcwos Axup[os]. Ex[ee 
3’ 6] xar[xods é€]rlOnua dceppw|[n]pévoly], Gor’ avlr]qy [udvn]y xwpety rh» Widor, 
[a p}h dv0 [4] adrds [€uB8ddr}y. Schol. Arist., Equtt., 1150: dorepow dé duqopets 
duo lorayro év rots Stxacrnplas, 6 wev xadxovs, 6 Se EvAwos xal 6 pew KUpcos Hy, 6 
3’ Axupos. Exe: 52 6 per yarxois, Gs Pnow ApororéAns, Screppnpévow éxlOnua els rd 
airhy pbvny Thy Wiidov xadlecOa. See also Poll. 8,128. The dudope’s stood 
upon the same platform as that on which the speaker's tribune and, 
perhaps, the Biya of the presiding magistrate stood. Dem. 19, 811: vi» 
rolvuy buds ovx els TleAowdyvnooy Set rpecBelay wéuweww ovd’ dddy paxpday Badloa: ovd" 
épbdia dvarloxew, GAN Aype Tol Bhyaros évravOot wpocedObyTa Exacrovy dar Thy 
dclay kal rhy dixalay Yijdow wep ris warpidos OécOac kar’ dvdpds x.7.X. It is quite 
immaterial whether évrav@or be taken as referring to the speaker's tribune 
(where of course the speaker would be standing), or whether with Wachs- 
muth 2, 1, 870, 1, we suppose it merely put in contrast to long journeys on 
embassies far away from the city of Athens. On the voting see Arist., col. 
86, 16 sqq.: [6 82 d:Jxacr[hs] Aa[Bav] . . . é[x] rod Auyvelou ras Yjdous, weé[ fee] 
70 [uéoov] Tis Whdov, Kal ob Secxydwr [Tlois d[ywrito]uévas obre 7d re[T pv] wnpuevor 
[obre 7d] wAjjpes évBddrec Thy per Ku[pla]y els [roy xarx]loiv dulpopéla, rhy [de 
Gxupoy] els [rdw EdA]cwow. 

2 Before the close of the voting the herald asked whether all the Dicasts 
had voted: Arist., Wasps, 751 ff., where Philocleon says: xelvywy Epauat, xetOe 
yevoiuay, “Iv 6 xiput Pyar, rls dyjdic-Tos ; dnordcOw. Kdmicralny éwi rots xnpots 
Wngitouévwy 6 reXevraios. It seems likely that the batons were given up at 
the voting, because, when a second vote was necessary, the jurymen first 
received them back again. See the next note. For the counting of the 
ballots see Arist., col. 36, 22 sqq.: ol 8¢ [reray]uévoe Aaf[dres [80° U}rnpér[as 
rov a] upopéa roy Kiptov [éwad] dow (¢x'] ABa[xa rpu]rhpara Exovra [8Jo[acwép elac(v] 
ai[yli[gu] ... AYTAI . . . HX.P . .. rod d[p}Ouq[ou . . .] 
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If the suit was an dywv riuytds, the Dicasts voted again, after 
again hearing the parties, as to the amount of the penalty or com- 
pensation. At this second ballot they had to declare themselves 
in favour either of the proposal of the plaintiff or of that of the 
defendant. The voting was taken in the same way as before.! 
In suits where several parties laid claim to some object in dispute, 
the voting was somewhat differently conducted. Kadioxor were 
put up equal in number to the claimants. The Dicasts, it would 
seem, received each one ballot, which they deposited in the xadioxos 
of that party in whose favour they pronounced.? It appears that 
besides the method of voting just described the old method was 
also used in the fourth century, but probably only for Hisangeliai. 
The Dicast received only one voting stone, which he had to deposit, 
either in the urn for condemnation or in that for acquittal.’ If 


kal 7a [dtd leva [adr]ay [xal] ra wAtpyn SyAr[ot rots dy]rcd[lJxoss’ of 5[¢ ext] ra[s] 
Yipous [el]An[xéres] ScalpeOuoiow albrds [éxf roO ABaxos, [xwpls] pe[v ra]s 
wAjpes, xw[pl]s 5¢ ras re[rpuw]nuévas. Kal dva[yo]pevtec 6 xq[pué] roy [dpc] udy ror 
Viduwy, rod uev Sud[xov]ros ras rerpurnuévas, rod de d[et-yorros T]ds rAnpers* dwordépyy 
3° [av wrelwy y]évn[rat, of]ros wexg, Av 32 [Iva], 6 [petywr}]. See Aristot. ap. 
Lex. Cantabr. 670: fcar al yiido adrdy. Cf. Antiph., de Cade Herod., 51: 
elxep ye xal rGv Yijdwy 6 dpOuds €& fcou yryvdpevos Tov Hetryovra padrov were? 4 
Tov dudxovra. Eschin. in Cles. 252: nal toas al Wiipoe airy éyévovro: el 8é ula 
pbvov peréwecer, Uwepipor ay } axéfavey. The president counts the ballots: 
Is. 5, 18. 

1 Arist., col. 86, 85 sqq.: é[rlera radi rindow, dy déy Tipfoa, roy adrdv 
Tpdrov yngifoueva, Td wey oUuBororv dwrodidsvres, Baxrynplay be rdw wapadau- 
Bdvovres. 7 5é rlunols dori xpds hyulyouw Udaros éxarépy. Apparently the jury- 
men gave up their oiufota when they received back the Baxrnpia for the 
second vote, so that their numbers might be checked. They received them 
again on returning the Paxrnpla: at the voting. This passage in Aristotle 
is an indirect proof that at this second ballot the jury had to choose 
between the proposal of the plaintiff and the counter-proposal of the 
defendant; see Meier * 216 sqq. For a possible xpoorinznua by the jury, see 
Meier? 218 sqq. 

? Dem. 48, 10: «al rodrov rx rpbrov értBovrdevedyrwy xal cuvaywrifoudvun 
d\jros &p Huds, xadloxwy rerrdpwy reOévrwy xaTd Tov voor, elxérws, oluat, ol 
Sixacral étnrar}Oncay Kal éoraclacay ddAfAos Kal wapaxpoveOdvres twxd rijs 
wapackeuns éyndlfovro Sr. Eruxew Exacros. xal al wWidor drlyars wdvu éyévovro 
wielous, } rplow 4 rérrapou, év rp Ocowsurov xadloxy f év ry ris yuvakés. Cf. 
Is. 11,21. Secrecy was possible here too, if the xadlcxo, were covered and 
were approached by the Dicasts one after another. 

* This theory rests upon a passage in the speech of Lycurgus on the 
Eisangelia against Leocrates, § 149: dpi 3’ Exacroy xph voulvew Tov Acwxpd- 
rous droyndgitouevoy Odvarov ris warpldos kal dydparodiopoy xarayngliecOa, cal 
dvoty xadioxow Kecuévoww roy pev xpodoclas, roy St owrnplas elva, xal Tas Whpous 
dépecOa Tas udev Urep dvacrdcews Tis waTpldos, ras 5¢ Uwep dodareias xal ris ev Ty 
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the prosecutor did not obtain a fifth part of the votes cast, he had, 
in a large number of private suits, to pay the defendant the 
érweXia, t.e. an obol for each drachma of the property in dispute ; 
in public suits he was fined 1,000 drachmas, and lost the right of 
bringing similar actions in future.! 

The punishment voted by the court might be either pecuniary 
or personal; pecuniary punishments were employed in both 
private and public suits, personal in public suits only. 
Personal punishment might mean sentence of death, 
selling into slavery (allowable only in the case of foreigners), 
banishment or Atimia; these were not unfrequently accompanied 
by confiscation. Imprisonment was never decreed except as an 
additional punishment. 

In public cases the sentence was carried out by the State itself, 
through its servants. A sentence of death was executed under 
Execution of the superintendence of the évdexa, in ancient times by 
the Sentence. hurling the criminal into the Bdpafpoy, but later by 
giving him a draught of hemlock (xwveov), and also probably in 
the case of common crimes by cudgelling him to death (ruprayifev). 
A sentence of Atimia was enforced by the severe penalties annexed 
to any contravention of the restrictions imposed by the Atimia. 
Fines were collected by the Practores; confiscated property was 
sold by the Poletai. 

In private suits the execution of the sentence was left to the 
plaintiff himself, except when the State was to share the fine 
imposed, or when imprisonment had been decreed, and also in the 
Sixac €umopixai, where the condemned party was imprisoned until 
the fine was paid, unless he could find bail. The plaintiff had the 
right of distraint or seizure of property, if the defendant failed to 
satisfy him within the time fixed by the law or by the court; and 
if the defendant interrupted the distraint, he could bring a dixy 
éfovAns, which made the defendant a State-debtor for the same 
amount as he owed the plaintiff.? 


Punishments. 


wore etdacuorlas. The two xddoxo: here must mean one for condemnation 
and one for acquittal ; see Lipsius in Meier * 941, 949. But 1 cannot see a 
second proof of this in Is. 5, 17/8. I take éfa:pedaccdr roy Whdwr to refer to 
taking the ballots out from the xijpios dudopeds and separating the perforated 
discs from the others. For it is only after this has been done that the 
dpOuety can begin. And then this counting is a cuvapOpei, not @ diapcOueir, 
so that Szanto’s suspicions, #b., 29, are groundless. 

1 Meier *? 947 ff.; Boeckh., St. d. Ath., 1, 479 ff. 

2 Meier * 956 ff. 
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There was no appeal (éfeors) from the verdict of a Heliastic 
court. A plea for cassation could, however, be brought (ry épypov 
sc. dixyny dvriAaxeiv), if the condemned party proved that pestitutio in 
judgment had been given against him by default, Mmtegrum. 
through no fanlt of his. Lastly, the sentence was annulled if the 
condemned man procured the conviction of the witnesses of his 
adversary in a dixy Wevdonaprupioy for false evidence. The process 
under such circumstances was begun afresh as dicy dvridtxos.! 

The plan of entrusting the administration of justice to the 
common people proved a failure in the form in which it was tried 


in the Athenian Heliaia.? The Heliasts, led away General 


by their irresponsibility, too often disregarded the caer acmanian 


laws, and acted on the mere impulse of the moment. Judicature. 
More than this, bribery and interested motives not unfrequently 
determined the decisions of the courts. Further, the Heliasts’ 
ignorance of the laws demoralised the speakers, who, not un- 
frequently, trading on this ignorance, misinterpreted and mis- 
represented the laws to suit their case.6 The system of allowing 
the people to administer justice produced a crop of sycophants 
at Athens, who made their living by false accusations, and by 
levying blackmail, which their victims were afraid to refuse 


1 Meier ? 971 sqq. 

2 Cf. Frinkel 106 sqq.; Beloch., d. att. Poltt. sett Pertkles, 8 sqq. 

* On the irresponsibility of the Heliasts see Arist., Wasps, 587.548sqq. Its 
effect on the feelings of the Dicasts: (Xen.), de Rep. Ath., 1,18; Wasps, 552 
sqq.; seealso Dem. 19, 1; 21,4. Judgment dependent on the impression made 
by the speeches: Xen., Mem., 4, 8,5. Condemnation after the first speech 
without hearing the other party: Dem. 45, 6; Isocr. 15,22. In general 
Isocr. 18, 10: xal drt réxy wGAdAov 4 TH Sixaly xplyvera: 7a wap’ tyiv. See also 
(Xen.), de Rep. Ath., 1, 18. 

* The great number of Dicasts in courts rendered bribery difficult: (Xen.) 
de Rep. Ath., 8,7. Nevertheless it was managed, according to Arist., 27, 5, 
also Harp. dexdtwr, and Diod. 18, 64, first by Anytus. Cf. Eratosth. ap. 
Harp. dexd{wr, where, however, the proverb Avxou dexds, used by the old 
comedy, is unintelligible with the explanation of Eratosth. Attempts at 
explanation by Wachsmuth 2, 1, 876, 2. A case of bribery is attested by 
Lys. 29,12. The Athenians had the reputation of being corrupt: Diogen. 
8, 12: "Arrixds bréxe: Ti yetpa dwrodvpoKwy éxl raw dirapyipwr. piroxepseis yap 
of 'APyvaio. Corruption of the Athenian judges is denied by Oncken, Ath. 
u. Hell., 1,274 sqq. Another motive for an unjust verdict in Lys. 27, 1: 
évOuueisOat 6 xpy, drt wodAdats Heovcare TovTwy dAeyévruwv, dwbre BotAowTsd rive 
ddlxws dwotéca, Sri, ef uh xarayngreiobe dv atrol xedevovow, emrelper Uuas 7 
pucOodopd. Cf. Arist., Equit., 1856 sqq. 

6 Cf. Buermann in N. Rhein. Mus., vol. 82. 8383/4. S.e Dem. 20, 166; 
Zeschin. in Tim. 178. 
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owing to the vagaries of the Dicasteries.1 The result of this 
state of things was a general uncertainty in the administration 
of justice, which made it impossible even for the most upright 
citizen to live in peace at Athens, if this did not suit the caprice 
of some malicious neighbour. 


6. THE ATHENIAN LEAGUE. 
A. The First Confederacy. 


After the battle of Mycale the Greeks of the Islands—among 
them the Samians, Chians, and Lesbians—were received into to the 
Foundation + 20-Hellenic Confederacy that had been formed a against 
and extension the Persians. The tolian and Ionic cities of Asia 
of the League. Minor, however, were refused admittance, and in con- 
sequence threw themselves on the protection of Athens. ‘Leoty- 
chidas subsequently returned home with the Peloponnesian fleet, 
while the Athenians and their allies from Ionia and the Hellespont 
laid siege to Sestos and at last, late in the winter, succeeded in 
reducing it. In the following spring a fleet was fitted out by the 
Peloponnesians, the Athenians, and the other allies, under the 
command of Pausanias. Sailing to Cyprus, he subjugated the 
greater part of that island, and thus closed the sea to the Persians. 
Such of the Greek islanders as had not yet joined the League now 
came in. The Greek fleet next sailed to Byzantion and took it, 
thus securing the only other approach to Greece. While at 
Byzantion, Pausanias, by his overbearing, violent behaviour, drove 
the Greeks of the Hellespont and Ionia, who were already allies 
of Athens, and the island Greeks, who were members of the Pan- 
Hellenic aiieuee: to seek the protection of the Athenians. Their 
request was granted, and before the Archon Timosthenes’ year of 
office was over (478/7 B.C.), Aristeides had assessed the tribute to 
be paid by each city, and thus established the First Athenian 
League. It is extremely probable that even before this a number 
of Greek cities in Thrace had joined the alliance, but it was not 
till two years later that every vestige o the Peraian es 
by the battle of the Eurymedon the Greeks of the Carian, Lycian 
and Pamphylian coasts were also gained for the confederacy.® 
1 Xen., Mem., 2,9,1. Lys. 7,89. Dem. 25, 41; 58, 65. 


* Kirchhofi’s view in J/erm. 11, 1 ff. of the gradual extension of the _ 
Athenian League is opposed, and I think justly, by Beloch in N. Rh. Mus. 
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The original objects of the League thus formed by the Athenians 
wero the emancipation of the allies from Persian rule and the re- 
pulse of any Persian invader.! To effect this an armed original 
force was necessary to the allies, and as of course at objects of the 
the formation of the League all the members did not ©™ederacy: 
possess a navy, we must suppose that, from the very first, the 
duties of members differed, States which possessed a regular 
navy furnishing a contingent of ships, while those which did not 
had to pay a war-contribution to the treasury of the League. 
This treasury was kept at Delos and was administered by 
Athenian officials, the Hellenotamiai. It was at Delos, too, in 
the sanctuary of Apollo that the periodical meetings of the 
Federal Council were held. That body determined the policy of 
the League and at the same time acted as the Federal Court of 
Justice.? 


character: Tho allies soon grew weary of the war, federacy con- 
| verted intoan 


tho continuance of which interfered seriously with “Athenian 
their pursuit of their ordinary avocations. Most of =™pire. 
them accordingly agreed with the Athenians that instead of fur- 


43, 104 ff. Cf. Nothe, d. del. Bund, 1 sqq., Magdeburg, 1889. The island- 
Greeks received into the Pan-Hellenic Alliance after the battle of Mycale: 
Hut. 9,106. Notwithstanding Diod. 11, 87 the Ionic and Hellespontine 
cities, which revolted from Persia (Hdt. 9, 101) seem not to have been 
admitted into this general confederacy, but to have been allies of the 
Athenians: Thuc. 1, 89; Leo in Verh. d. Philologenvers. in Wiesbaden, 60 
' sqq. Capture of Sestos: Thuc. 1,89; Hdt. 1,121. In 478 s.c. reduction of 
Cyprus and Byzantion: Thue. 1, 94.128. The Hegemony of the Greeks of 
the islands and the coast of Asia Minor transferred to the Athenians: 
Thue. 1, 95; Plut., Arist., 28; Leo 65. Constitution of the League by 
Aristeides in 478/7 s.c.: Arist. 28,5; Thuc. 1,96. The terms of the Peace 
of Nikias show that at this time cities in Thrace already belonged to the 
confederacy: Thuc. 5, 18; Beloch 110. Eion, it seems, reduced in 476 s.c.: 
Thue. 1,98; Hdt. 7,107; Diod. 11. 60; Plut., Kim.,7; Schol., schin., 1, 
181, p. 48, 11 Diod. dwt doxovros 'AOnvnocw Paldwvos. Tne Carian and Lycian 
cities: Diod. 11, 69. 

1 Thue. 8, 10; 1, 96; Arist. 23,5: 8d cai rods P5pous obros (’Apioreléns) Rv 0 
rafas rats w.Aeow Tovs mpwrous grec rplry ucmd Tiy ev Ladapive vavpaxlay ¢wl 
Tipeorbévous Apxovros, xal rovs & Guocer ros Iwow, Gore roy avrov €xOpdy eivar 
kal plrov, éd' ols xal rovs pvdpous évy ry werd-ye xabeioay. 

2 Shue. 1, 96,97; Kohler, Urk. u. Unters. 2. Gesch. d. del.-att. Bundes, 88 
ff,. Nothe 7/8; [Abbott, Hist. of Greece, 11. 208 ff.}. 
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nishing a contingent of ships as the constitution of the League 
required, they should pay annually a sum of money, in return for 
which the Athenians were to supply the requisite contingent them- 
selves. The greater States alone continued to furnish their own con- 
tingents. But even they were not infrequently reluctant to furnish 
them, or declined altogether to do so; while those States which 
had aatoed to pay sums of money often refused to pay. In either 
casé the Athenians took vigorous measures against the recalci- 
trant members. Those States which had already commuted their 
continzent into money paymonts were incapable of resistance ; 
those which still possessed military forces were subjugated, fre- 
quently not without serious resistance. Their position in the 
League was thus lost, and they became subjects of Athens on 
conditions determined in each case by a special treaty.! Thus 
Naxos was subdued by the Athenians and deprived of its auto- 
nomy just before the battle of the Eurymedon. Not long after, 
Thasos met with the same fate, as indeed did all the other States 
that tried to desert; for by neglecting their duty as members of 
the Leagne they were virtually deserting their allies? By about 
454 n.c. all the allied States (except Samoa, Lesbos, and Chios, 
which had separate treaties with Athens) had ceased, either of 
their own accord or under compulsion, to furnish contingents of 
their own, and had become tributary. It was only the natural and 
indesd the inevitable result of these new conditions that the 
Athenians (who, in consideration of these tributary payments, 
hal themselves undertaken the military duties of their subjects) 
camo to regard the chest of the League, into which this tribute- 
money was paid, as an Athenian treasury, and removed it about 
454 3.c. to Athens.3 A squadron of 20 guardships and a body of 

1 Thue. 1, 99; 6, 76; Kohler 93 sqq.; Kirchhoff 23 sqq.; Nothe 9 ff; 
[Abbott p. 295 ff]. 

® Thue. 1, 93. 100. 101. For the other allies see Thuc. 1, 98: wpwrn re afry 
(Ndéos) wédcs Euppaxls wapd 7d Kalearnxds ESouidOn, Ewecra 32 Kal raw ddAwy ws 
éxdorn fvvé3y. 

* Arist. makes Aristeides the author of this change in the relations 
between the allies and Athens. In 24, 2 he describes its character: 
mweobévres O¢ Tata kal AaPbyres Thy dpxiv Trois [[re]] cunudxos Seororikwrépws 
€xpovro wine Xiwy cai AecSlwy cal Lapiwy * rovrous dé Pidaxas elxov rips apxijs, 
é€wvres rds re woXwrelas wap’ avrois kal Apxew, dv Eruxow Apxovres. In 400/4 B.c, 
the Athenians resolved in regard to the Samians: rots 5¢ vduots xp7oOae rots 
oderdpos adrav abrovsuous byras Kal rdA\\a wotely Kkard Tous Spxous kal ras cuvOijxas 


katdmrep fivxecrac "A@nvaios cal Saylos: "Apx. dedrr., 1869, p. 26, 11.15 ff. The 
transfer of the Federal Treasury from Delos to Athens about 454 n.c. follows 
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2,000 men for garrison duty were sent out annually to maintain 
obedience among the allies.1 The few confederate States which 
remained independent were still entitled, nominally at least, toa 
voice in the direction of federal affairs? The number of States 
that were still independent in 454 B.c. was in course of time more 
and more diminished. First the cities of Euboaa revolted in 446, 
and after their reduction became tributary, with the exception of 
Hestiaia, whose inhabitants were expelled, and its territory taken 
possession of by Athenian Cleruchs.* In 440 B.c. Samos revolted, 
but after a hard struggle she submitted in 439, and was deprived 
of her army and navy. Mytilene revolted in 428 B.c., but was 
retaken in the following year, and deprived of its fleet, while 
the whole of Lesbos, the territory of Methymna alone excepted, 
was divided into 3,000 Cleruch Lots.5 The last members of the 


from the preamble of C.I.A., I. 260; cf. Sauppe in Nachr. d. Gott. Ges. d. W., 
1865, p. 5; Kohler 102 sqq.; Busolt,in NV. RA. Mus., 87,312 ff.; Nothe 12; 
{[Abbott, pp. 357 sqq.]. According to Theophr. ap. Arist. 25 it was the 
Samians who proposed the transferance. 

1 According to Arist. 24,8 when the fortunes of the League were in the 
zenith, there were regularly wijes 82 gpoupides elxoor, Adr\ae 3e wyes al rods 
Ppoupols Ayoucas rovs dwd Tov xudyou dioxiAXlovs Avdpas. 

? Kéhler 101 supposes that the Federal Council had been definitely 
abolished before the chest was conveyed to Athens. The narrative in the 
speech of the Mytilenwans (Thue. 3, 10. 11) supports the view that the in- 
dependent allies were entitled to vote upon Federal affairs. Cf. xal ef per 
avrévoyt Ere huey Aravres, BeSacérepa av jnuiy Foav pnddv vewrepetv > Uwoxetplous 
be Exovres rods wrelovs, Huiv dé dard rod Coov dusAodvres «.7r.\. And again: dua pey 
yap papriplp éxpavro ph ay rovs ye icoyjpous axovras, el uy re HOixouvy, ols érnoap, 
tvorparevey. We cannot say positively, however, whether a regular 
Federal Council was still in existence, as Wachsmuth 1, 545, 1 imagines. 
Thue. 8, 36 says of the Mytilenzans, ov dpxyduevor Gorep ol AMA. It is im- 
possible to say what 1d xowdy rijs may refer to in C.1A., IV. 38a, a 
psephism dealing with conditions of tribute. 

* Thuc. 1, 114: Diod. 12,7; Plut., Per., 22,23. 1,000 Athenian Cleruchs 
were sent to Hestiaia according to Diod. 12, 22 ;.2,000 according to Theop., 

Jr. 164in Miller's fr. hist. gr.,1, 805. The treaty with Chalkis is preserved, 
C.L.A., IV. 27a. 

* Thue, 1, 115. 116. 117; Diod. 12, 27. 28; Plut., Per., 24-28. H. Droysen, 
in Herm., 13, 566/7, doubts whether Samos became tributary. He supposes 
that part of the island was seized for Athenian Cleruchs. From C.I.A., I. 
88 and Thuc. 7, 57 it appears that we must regard her as tributary, but 
the name of Samos has not been found in the Tribute-Lists yet: Kohler, 
Urk.u. Unters., etc., p. 142, 1. Beloch, in N. Rh. Afus., 89, 36 ff., believes that 
the customs in Samos were collected wholly or in part for the Federal 
chest. With this he connects ra éy Zdpuou (xpjuara) in C.1A., I. 188, 

§ Thuc. 3, 50. 
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Leagzno left independont, Mothymna and the island of Chios, had 
to submit to Athenian encroachments on their indepcndence.! 
Tacy romained faithful to Athens, however, till 412 b.c.. when 
tle League was broken up.? 

Tie members of the Athenian Confederacy were styled offi- 
claily of ov'ppayoe or ai rods; they were also commonly known as 
Members of t77Kv01.2 They were divided into two classes—auto- 
solic ti nomous and non-autonomous allies.4 The autonomous 
natedand allies had to furnish the Athenians with a specified 

class‘ded. contingent of shi;:s of war ready manned, but they 
were independent so far as their internal administration was con- 
cerned. The non-autonomous allies had to pay an annual tribute, 
and were subject to restrictions as to the character of their ccn- 
stitution and internal administration.® 

The total amount of tribute which the tributary States had to 
furnish was at first 460 talents. Diminished for a time in some 
particulars, it was again raixed to the same amount by 
the assessment of z.c. 4398. It was not till the 
nssexsment of 420/4 that the tribute was raised to 1,200 talents, 
though even then only 800 to 900 talents a year were paid in 
reality.” 

The tributary allies were subsequently divided into Tribute- 


Tribute. 


1 Thue. 7, 57: MyOupvaior wey vavaol cal ob pbpw vwhxoo. Xioe obx dworedeis 
tvres pépou, vais 5¢ wapéxovres avrévoun tvrowovro. Cf. 6,85. Prayers for 
the welfare of the Chians were offered at the public sacrifices in Athens: 
Arist., Av., 878 ff, and Schol.on 1. 50. In 425 n.c. the Chians pulled down 
their new walls on the order of the Athenians: Thue. 4, 51. 

* Thue. 8, 14. 22. 

3 For the official title, see C.I.A., I.81. 87. 40; I. 9 has 7 A@nvaiwy tuppayla. 
For their usual name, see Thue. 7. 57; 6, 22. 48. 69. Cf. A. Frankel, de con- 
dicione, ture, turisdict. sociorum Atheniensium. Leipzig, 1878, p. 9ff.; Chris- 
tensen, de ture et condicione sociorum Atheniens. In Opusc. philol. ad Mad- 
tigium @ discipulis missa, p. 118, 1876. 

Thue. 7, 57 distinguishes adrévopo: and vtmroredeis pocov. This is not 
exact. Cf. 1,19; 3, 10; 6, 85. 

6 Thue. 6, 8 says: Xiovs uév cal MnOuyvalouvs vedy wapoxp (Or wapoxwy7 as 
Stahl reads) avrovéuous ; 7, 57: Xtoe vats waptxovres adrivono. MnOupscio: vavoly 
iarjxoo. Among the autonomous allies we find aristocracies or olizarchies, 
as at Samos (Thuc. 1, 115) and Mytilene (Thuc. 8, 27. 47) before their sub- 
jugation. On the limits of Federal autonomy, cf. Busolt, d. eweite ath. 
und in Suppl. vol. 7 of Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., p. G45 ff. 

6 Thuc. dwells only on their tributary position: 6,85;7,57. But he makes 
the Mytileneans say 8, 10: ol fvupaxor CSovAcOncay rrijy Hudy kal Xiwv, 

7 fe p. 857.! 
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Districts, which, it appears, were also used as divisions for ad- 
ministrative purposes.! These divisions form the route 
basis of classification in the tribute-lists which have ‘stricta. 
been preserved to us from 446 bB.c. onwards; after 443 B.c. they 
are strictly observed, and the cities arranged under definite heads. 
Five districts are given 6 ‘Iwytxds podpos, 6 ‘EAAnomorvtios $dpos, 
Sex Opdans dopos, 6 Kapixds popas, and 6 vymwrixds pupos. After 
some time the district of Ionia was united with that of Caria, at 
first under the former name, but afterwards under the latter. The 
date of this union was probably 437 B.c.? According to Aristo- 
phanes the number of tributary cities was 1,000, but this figure 
far exceeds what appears in the tribute-lists.3 The difference is 
partly explained by the fact of several cities in the lists being 
representatives of Synteloiai, that is, of groups of cities, most of 
which perhaps stood in a kind of dependent relation to their 
representative; and Aristophanes most likely couuts these de- 
pondent cities as separate States. Synteleiai paid their tribute in 
one sum, but they were liable to dissolution at every assessment, 
in which case the members were assessed separately.‘ 


1 That thea Tribute-Districts were also divisions for purposes of ad- 
ministration seems to follow from the Quota-List C.LA., I. 87 (Hicks, Gk. 
Hist. Inscr., 47], and from a passage in the psephism for the foundation of 
Brea, C.I.A., I. 81 [Hicks 20]: xara ras tvyypadds, a(t érl—)rov ypapparevovros 
dyévov(ro wepl ray wéd\e)wy Toy éwl Opaxys. Kohler 125/6 denies that the 
Districts were used as administrative divisions; so Néthe 6. 

2 Vid. the lists in C.I.A., I. 234 sqq., IV. 2, 289 sqq., p. 72. 8, 272d sqq., 
p.175. The titles were’Iwvixds pdpos,' EXAnowdvrios pipos, éwi or once drd Opixys 
Pbpos, Kapixds pdpos, Nnowrixds gépos. Cf. Kohler, p. 124. Lischcke, de 
aliquot tit, att., p. 11 sqq., explains the conjunction of the Ionian and Carian 
districts by supposing that, in consequence of the revolt of Samos, the 
more inland towns of Caria deserted too, and were not reconquered ; sce also 
Busolt in Fhil. 41, 684 ff. 

® Arist., Wasps, 707, gives 1,000 tributary cities, a round number, inc!ud- 
ing cities only nominally dependent and those which paid in Synteleiai. 
Cf. Kohler, p. 110 sqq. A list of about 200 cities in the League is given 
from the inscriptions by Kirvhhoff in C.I.A., I. p, 226 ff; Curtius, griech. 
Gesch.,5 Index and Supplement, p. 113 ff.; Busolt in Phil. 41, 653. 

 Antiphon discussed these Synteleiai in his speech on the tribute of 
Samothrace (Harp. ouvredeis), and in the course of it gave a definition of 
dworats (Harp. s. v.), the technical expression for the dissolution of such a 
Synteleia. Instances of Synteleiai expressly described us such are Av«ioc cal 
ovy(rereis): C.LA., I. 2345 Lepuvdrcis xa(i) ovv(redets): I. 285. Wid. Kohler, p. 
122/33; Busult, «b., 656 ff. The several cities of the Carian Chersonese ap- 
pear with their separate assessments in C.1.A., 1V. 3, 272d, p. 155, under the 
heading: afde rav rsdewy Xeppov7j(cov) cuvredeis ofcar dxédocay (rou Popor ?). 
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The allies were usually assessed every four years, this period 
running, at least after 454 n.c., from one Great Panathenaia to 
another. This festival was celebrated in the third 
year of every Olympiad. Shortly before the outbreak 
of the Peloponnesian war, probably in 437 B.c., the beginning of 
this tribute-period was changed from the third to the fourth year 
of the Olympiad.! It was the duty of the Boule, as an adminis- 
trative body, to draft the assessment; but their rating had to be 
confirmed by the Ecclesia? The preliminary work was done by 
raxtat, an elective body, eight in number at the assessment in the 
year 425'4, two for each of the four Tribute-Districts then ex- 
isting. In the first instance the allied cities assessed themselves 
before these rdxra: just as men who were liable to the eicdopa 
assessed themselves. Those cities, whose own rating was ap- 
proved by the rdxrat and by the Council, and confirmed by the 


Assossment. 


1 (Xen.) de Rep. Ath., 8,5: 7d 8 péyworov elpyrac why ai rdkas rod dépow 
Touro 6¢ yiyverat ws Ta wodda Oe Erovs wéuwrov. The Quota-Lists shew that 
assessments were inade in 450 and 446 B.c., and this is evidence that the 
‘assessment was quadrienniai even before the Peloponnesian war. Even 
after the beginning of the Tribute-Period was changed, the assessment 
was made at the time of the Panathenaia (the Lesser Feast, of course, after 
the change) ; see C.I.A., 1.40: 8» (sc. p5pov) 70:8 xporépors Tlav(adnvaios) érardxaro 
dépew. Cf. Kohler, p. 127. 184. 

9C.LA., I. 87: («ard rade Eralter rdu Gb(por ry)oe wédreow | (S)ovrA(h) F 
(Il\)eorias w(pdros éypaup)d(reve—é)xi Xrparoxdriéous A)pxovros, éxl (rd)»y 
(éo)ayuy(éw)y, ols Ka(—éypauudreve). That the Ecclesia had the finai voice 
in the matter is proved by the first decree for Methone, C.I.A., I. 40: 
5i(a)xetporovijoar rov Sjyov abrix(a wpds M)eOwvalous ere pbpov Soxet rarrew roy 
Sjuo(y adrix)a wita—. Heydemann has written against this, de senatu 
Atheniensium in Diss. phil. Argentorat. sel., 4,177, but I cannot agree with 
him. Kohler, p. 66 ?f., holds that the same formalities were observed in 
making the assessment as in passing a law: but Kohler himself admits 
in effect that this statement needs qualification, by expressing a doubt as 
to whether all the figures were examined by the court, and I cannot regard 
his view as correct. He is followed, however, by Schoell in Ber. d. bayr. 
Akad., 1886, p. 127 ff., though Schoell does not share his doubts. Guirand, 
De la condition des allies pendant la premitre confédération Athénienne, p. 44, 
Paris, 1883, conceives that the tribute was assessed by a psephism ; and it 
is true that the assessment was sanctioned by a psephism, for Crateros’ 
Yugiocudrww cuvaywyh contained Tribute-Lists: see fr. 2,12 in Miller, fr. 
hist. gr., 2,618. 622. Frankel, p. 48 ff, is substantially correct. In the 
second Athenian League, too, the estimate of the cuvrdieas was made by a 
psephism : (Dern.) 58, 37/8. 

8 C.LA., I. 37: xetpo(rov—éwi ra)s wares Sto (ev éwl ras éxt Opgans), dvo de 
(ml "Iwviay, d00 3)é ert v(4oovs, dvo0 5é eri ‘EXAjow)ovro(v). There can be no 
doubt that the réxrac mentioned in C.LA., I. 266 are here meant. 
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Ecclesia, appear in the Tribute-Lists without any separate head- 
ing. These form the bulk of the allies. Cities that carried their 
own assessment in the Ecclesia as against the assessment of the 
raxrat are Called roAes airai dopov tatayevat.! On the other hand, 
cities that were unsuccessful in their appeal to the Ecclesia 
against the rating of the raxra, formed the class known a8 7oA«s, 
ds éragay of rdxra.® Just as it was allowable to move an amend- 
ment in the Ecclesia to any proposal of the Council, so it was 
open to any private citizen, when the Assessment was before the 
Ecclesia, to move an increase or a reduction for this or that allied 
city. If such a motion was accepted by the Ecclesia, the cities 
thus assessed were placed under the heading rods, &s of idimrae 
crafav or évéypayav dopov dépev.2 As any member of the Ec- 
clesia might appeal to a Heliastic court against its resolutions by 
& ypady trapavozwy, We may presume, by analogy, that any private 
person might appeal to a Heliastic court against any assessment 
fixed by the Ecclesia. And no doubt the sense of justice was 
sufficiently alive at Athens to lead the people to accord a similar 
privilege to the allies. Cities whose assessment had ultimately 
been made in this way came under the heading of woAus, as 7 
Bovdy Kai of wevraxooto of yALactai éragay.* The proceedings 


1 This heading is found C.J.A., L 248. 244. 256. Kohler, p. 187, under- 
stands it to mean the cities that had carried their appeals in the law- 
court. But these form another class: C.LA., I. 266. A passage in the 
oath of the Chalkidians seems to point to the cities assessing themselves: 
ai Tov pdpov Uworeho "AOnvaloow by dy welOw "AOnvalous, C.1.A., IV. 27a. This 
formula is restored by Foucart, Revue arch., 88, p. 261, in C.LA., II. 92. 
Cf. Thuc. 1, 101: Gdoro—xphpard re 80a dec dwrodoivac alrixa ratdpevot. 
Where the same cities appear under the same headings in different years, 
the old heading had been retained because there was no need to change 
the assessment. The Kaddwodirat, Zapraio, Audpyto, who in 437 and 486 
are wédes avral pbpow ratanevac (C.1.A., I. 248. 244) are assessed by the rd«rac 
in another list, C.LA., I. 266. Busolt, 658 ff, believes that this self- 
assessment was a special privilege possessed by certain States. 

9 C.1.A., I. 266: (wréres ds &r)atay of rdaras. 

8 C.LA., L 257: (9d)dec(s As) of (28:)G(rar &)r(a)x(cav). Usually this head- 
ing runs: wédras ds ol ldidrac évéypayay pbpor pépew: C.I.A., I. 243. 244, 
256. Kohler, p. 187, supposes that such motions by private persons were 
made in the Boule. According to Busolt, 669 ff. (cf. 659 ff.), the ld:Gra: were 
the phil-Athenians in any allied city who procured its separation from 
soine other city and its entrance on the list as paying a s:parate tribute. 

* The formula of this heading has not been completely preserved ; see 
C.L.A., I. 266: (wédrecs As ) BovAh xal ol revraxdcio(c . . . Erjatay. Kohler, 
p. 82, fills up the lacuna after revraxéoro: with pdcacral. In any case, it is 
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before the Heliasts were conducted as at an ordinary trial, the 
pleadings being recorded and the suit introduced by the eicaywyets. 
The allies conducted their own cases, but they were free to en- 
gago the assistance of Athenian our}yopor.! 

Bosides the ordinary ¢épos, the Athenians occasionally imposed 
an additional tax on soma of the allies. This was called éropa. 

biden It is impossible now to ascertain the reasons which led 
them to make these impositions: but it appears that 
the principle underlying this ézigopd (which we first hear of in 
440 B.C.) was that in extraordinary emergencies the Athenians 
had a right to tax the confederates beyond the ordinary imposts.? 
Occasionally acity was exempt from tribute for a longer or shorter 
period, and in this case had simply to pay to the treasury of 


Athena the customary dzupyy, 35 of the tribute.$ 


The allies regularly paid in the tribute to the Hellenotamiai 
before the Council at Athens; the time was during the great 
Payment of Dionysia in the month of Elaphebolion.* The Helleno- 
the tribute. tamiai kept an account of the payments, and entered 
the names of the persons who paid the tribute for the various 
cities.5 Cities which omitted to pay or made only part payment 


clear that the revraxéo.n are a court of law. Cf.C.1.A., 1. 87: (r)d dicarrimoy, 
Sray wepi ray rdt(ewy G). In the time of the second Athenian Confederacy, 
too, a ypadh) wapaysuwy was allowed against curraies fixed by a psephism: 
(Dem.) 58, 37/8. 

1 That the eloaywye's played no unimportant part at the assessment may 
be inferred from C.I.A., I. 87 lines 47 ff., where the assessment of the year 
425 u.c. is dated by them as well as by the Archon: (é)#i Erparoxd(éous 
A)pxovros, éwl 1(O)y (és)aywy(éw)y, ols Kal . . . éypaupareve). They are 
mentioned again in lines 7 ff., but in what connexion does not appear. 
We see from the fragment of Antiphon’s speech on the tribute of the 
Samothracians in Suid. Sauobpdxyn that the allies conducted their own cases. 
Yet cuvfyopo are mentioned in Antiphon’s speech on the tribute of the 
Lindians ; see Harp. ouriyopor. 

? Mention of the éwigopa: C.LA., I. 240-1. 219, 252. 256. 

8 C.LA., 1. 257: aide rd(v) réNewv adrhy riv dwapxhv adxiyyayor. Methone is 
exempted, 4238/7 n.c.: C.LA., 1.40. Besides this we hear of an Araxros rods 
Kvoripo: C.LA., I. 243 and in nc. 438 bapBhrco Arax(ror) and McArwpoe &rak- 
ro(c): I. 242, both of these cities appearing in 487 and 486 B.c. among those 
that made their own assessment: 1. 243. According to Busolt, 6635/6, these 
Araxro wé\ecs Were previously ovvreXsis, and continued to pay their old 
tribute until they asseased themselves. 

* Arist., dch., 502 sqq.; Schol. to 504: els 52 rh Acoviowa éréraxro 'AOhwate 
Kopifew Tas wodes Tovs Pdpovs, ws EdwroNs gnow év Ilddeow. According to 
(Xen.) de Ftep. Ath. 3, 2 it is on» of the duties of the Council ¢5pov défacPat. 

§ So much niay be inferred for certain from C.I.A., L 38 fr. ¢. d. 
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had éxAoyeis sent out to them to collect the money. These éxAoyeis 
were chosen from the first class of the census, and were probably 
appointed for the first time in B.c. 446; of course none were 
chosen, unless there was tribute-money still owing. They were 
protected in the execution of their duty by a squadron of ships 
under the command of one or more Strategoi.’ If any city then 
insisted that it had paid its tribute, an inquiry was held at Athens 
and the case decided in a court of law.? 

In order to raise more money from the allies the Athenians 
introduced the eixoory, a duty of 5 per cent. ad 

; . alxoort. 

valorem on all imports and exports of the allied 
cities. This took the place of the old tribute, and according to 
Thucydides the change was made in 413/2 B.c. It is clear, how- 
ever that this duty was not levied on all members of the League, 
for we find some of them paying tribute even after 413/2 B.c.° 

Originaily the non-autonomons allies were not liable to military 


1 Election of the éxdoyeis, C.I.A., 1. 88 fr. fi g.: Sxrws Av alpe(Odor ol AvSpes 
ol) rév p5pow éyAdtovres and towards the end: (¢)ébpou éy(Aoyis 7)p(éOnoay olde.) 
Cf. Harp. éxNoyeis olf éxAéyovres xal eiompdrrovres ra dpechdueva Ty Snuociy. 
"Avripav év To wepl ro LapoOpexay dbpov’ ypéOnoav yap éxAoyeis wap Hui, ols 
wretora ducer xpjuara elvar. Avolas éy rw xpds 'Apécavdpov viv dé wpds rods 
Exdoyéas ToD dépov dwavra dwoypag¢dueda. Suid. s.v., Lex. Seguer. 245, 33. 
Kohler 1382/3 supposes that éxAcyeis were first appointed s.c. 416, because, 
from that date onwards, there are but few and doubtful traces of arrears 
in the tribute-lists. Ilence some new method of collecting the tribute 
must have been introduced at that time. The ships which convoyed the 
éxdoyets Were Called vijes dpyvpodcya, Thuc. 8,19; 4, 00.75. There were no 
officials called dpyupo\oyo: Beitr., p. 67, 26. 

2 This follows from C.1.A., IV. 38a. 

5 Introduction of the elxoorh in u.c. 418/2: Thuc. 7, 23; as to the motive 
for the change he says wieiw voultorres dv odicot xphuara odrw mpoordvar, and 
so Beloch in N. RA. Mus., 89, 48 ff.; according to Kohler, however, in 
Mitth., 7, 816, it was because of the irregularity with which the tribute 
was paid. Another proof of the existence of the efxoor} in the fifth century 
may be found in the fact that, when the Athenians were endeavouring to 
found a new confederacy at the beginning of the fourth century, they 
introduced an efxoor) at Clazomenai and Thasos, probably in 800/89 u.c. 
An Athenian psephism of 887/6 B.c. speaks of (Ur)ore(Aodv)ras KAafopeviovs 
Thy ext (O)pacuSovrou eixoorhy: ALitth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst. in Ath. 7,174. An 
elxoory in Thasos: tbid., 814. Even after u.c. 413/2 tribute was paid: Xen., 
Hell., 1, 3, 9; C.I.A, I. 288; IV. 51. Miller-Stribing, Thukyd. Forsch., 
30 ff, following Grote, maintains that the new system of taxation was 
never extended to the whole League: but this does not prove that it was 
not introduced in a number of allied States; Beitr., 285 syq. The eixoori is 
mentioned in Lex. Seguer. 135, 21. 
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service, nor indeed had they any other duty to the League beyond 
Personal opii- the obligation to pay tribute.! But when the League 


meson ct we was converted into an Athenian Empire, and its ad- 


serve in time Miuistration conducted with greater strictness, a change 
ofwar. took place in this respect, and more was exacted from 
the dependent States. Atany rate during the Peloponnesian war, 
the allies were regularly drafted for military service.* 
The allied cities had each to contribute a ram and a couple of 
sheep for the sacrifices at the Panathenaia. This was not required 
Tithes to a8 tribute; it was a symbol of their relation to Athens, 
the gods. ond the Cleruchs had to make a like contribution.5 
Similarly, the allies took part in the sacrificial festivities, and had 
to present to the Eleusinian goddesses the same tribute of grain as 
did the Athenians: on every 100 medimnoi of barley a éxrevs, on 
every 100 medimnoi of wheat a tuexréor.4 
The form of government usually established in the cities of the 


1 That the tributary cities were not originally liable to military service 
appears from Thuc. 1, 99, where we read that they preferred to pay tribute 
rather than furnish ships, a wh dw olkov Gow. Cf. Plut., Per., 12: ddidacxer 
oty 6 epexdrrjs roy Siuov, Sre xpnudrwy per ov ddelrovec Trois cuppdxas Adyor 
mpowo\epouvres altay xal rods BapBdpovs aveipyovres, ox Ixwov, ov vaiv, obx 
owXlrnv, d\Ad xphuara pbvov Tedovwrwy x.7.V.., & passage taken, as Sauppe 
argues, Quellen d. Plut. im Leben d. Perikles, 26 ff., 1867, from the speech 
actually delivered by Pericles, and preserved by Ion of Chios in his 
*Emdnuiac. 

* Many instances of this are to be found in Thuc., as 4, 23. 42. 58. 54; 
5, 2; 6, 43; 7,17. 20. 57; C.LA., I. 432. Thuc. 2,9 says of the Athenian 
allies: rodrwy vaurixdy wapelxovro Xia, AdoBior, Kepxvpazoc, of 8° Ad\Aa wepdy xal 
xpruara. In the oath to be taken by the Chalkidians there occur the 
words: xal ry Sjuy rp APnvalwy BonOjrw xal dud, édy ris aby roy Siow roy 
’"AOnvalwy, C.LA., IV. 27a; cf. C.1.A., I. 40. And in the treaty with 
Selymbria we read : (Av éray}yéAX(wo)t' AOnr(ator— x)arddoyov xar—, referring 
to the right of conscription; C.I.A., IV.6la. According to Busolt N. Rh. 
Mus., 37, 637 tf, allies who revolted were made liable to conscription after 
their reduction; cf. v. Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, in phil. Unters., 1, 71 ff.; 
his views have been challenged, however, on several points by Busolt, 
sbid.; Guirand 89 ff.; Gilde, d. Kriegsverf. d. ersten att. Bundes, Progr. v. 
Neuhaldensleben, 1888. 

3 C.I.A., I. 87: Bo(tv cal—) (—drdyew és Tlavad)jvaca ra pé(-yada) axdoas. 
Cf. the treaty with the Erythraians: C.LA., 1.9. For the Cleruchs cf. I. 81. 

* See the psephism of 440 n.c. in Dittenberger, Syll., 18: dwxdpxecOac dé xal 
rods xounpdyous card ravra (sc. rots 'A@nvalos, whose contribution was fixed 
before at what is stated in the text). ras d¢ wbres (éy)A(o)yéas éAdoOae rod 
Kapwoi, Kadri dv Sox avrijost Aptora 6 Kapwd(s) éyAcyhoecOa. éweday 52 eyhexO i, 
Gmwoweudodvrwy ‘AOiwate. rods b@ dyaydvras wapadiddvat rots lepowowts roils 
*EXevow dev 'EXevowdde. . 
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League was some species of democracy.! As to the extent of their 
independence in matters of internal administration, no 

° ° Form of 
general statement is possible. We have seen the government 


5 ; 5 " ° ° in the 
direction in which the constitution of the League silted Citiee: 


developed, and have traced the progress of that de- 

velopment; and we can feel how natural it consequently was that, 
as time went on, separate treaties with single States superseded 
the federal treaty perhaps originally concluded. The result was 
that Athens did not retain precisely the same rights over the 
allies as she originally possessed ; in some cases she gained more 
powers, in others she lost some of those formerly conceded to her.” 
In Erythrai, for instance, the Athenians regulated the constitution 
down to the smallest details. A psephism of the time of Kimon 
contains rules as to the number of Bouleutai there, the mode of 
appointing them, their Dokimasia and their age, the time to elapse 
between two BovAcia, and the oath they were to take, the very 
words of which are prescribed. Not only did Athenian éricxoro 
revise the Erythraian constitution in harmony with this psephism, 
but the Athenian ¢povpapyos continued wo exercise an immediate 
contro] over the administration; every year, assisted by the retir- 


1 That a democratic constitution was the rule in the confederate cities 
follows from Thuc. 8, 43. 6465. The Lesbians, Chians, and Samians were 
in a privileged position, for Arist. 24,2 to say: rovrous 8 guAaxas elxor Tijs 
dpxis dawres rds Te wodtrelas wap’ avrois kal Apxew dy Eruxoy Apxovres. It is quite 
incredible that oligarchica] States, which revolted from Athens and were 
again subdued, should have had their oligarchies left intact. Hence we 
should not reject Diodorus’ statement (12, 28) that a democracy was estab- 
lished in Samos after its subjugation in 489 s.c. (cf. Thuc. 1, 115). We 
may explain Thuc. 8, 21 by supposing that the democrats, who formed the 
government, proceeded against those of oligarchic sentiments. Similarly, 
there can be no doubt that a democracy was established in Chalkis 416 
B.c., and the expulsion of the Hippobotai confirms this idea: Plut., Per., 23; 
cf. Thuc. 6, 76. I mention this fact because it has been overlooked by 
Frankel, de condic. ture iurisdict. soc. Ath., p. 28 ff. It is evidently an 
exceptional privilege when Athens guarantees to the Selymbrians, 4(9 B.c. 
(elvar 5¢ xaracrijcat TyrAuuB)prayods rh word(relay—rpbry) Sry dy éxicrwvrr(at) : 
C.LA., IV. 61a, Cf. Guirand 22 ff 

* This has very rightly been insisted on by H. Droysen in Herm., 18, 
567. We should regard as separate treaties of this type the psephisms 
touching Erythrai: CI.A., I. 9, 10. 11; Colophon: I. 18; Miletus: I. 22a; 
whilst the psephisin touching Chalkis, C.I.A., IV. 27a, seems to have 
merely defined with greater precision some conditions in the treaty of 
peace proper. Wecan still discern differences of detail in these treaties, 
notwithstanding their fragmentary character. Even the oath for the 
Council at Erythrai varies from that for the Council at Colophon. 
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ing Boule, he appointed the new Boulentai by sortition, and they 
formod the supreme executive power in the State. The psephism 
also containcd detailed regulations relative to the administration 
of justice, determining in each case the appropriate court and 
penalty, The magistrates were expressly bound to obey the reso- 
lutions of the Athenian people.! We need have no hesitation in 
supposing that similar conditions also obtained in the other citics 
of the League. At Miletus, for instance, where even the tribes of 
Cleisthenes were introduced, the constitution was remodelled by 
five Athenians chosen for the office? And when the members of 
tho sccond Athenian Confederacy, besides having liberty and 
autonomy secured to them, are guarantced the right to live under 
any constitution they choose, with no garrison to keep, no officials 
to admit, no tribute to pay, these express assurances justify the 
conclusion that in the first Confederacy the very reverse must 
have been the case. A mass of evidence makes it practically cer- 
tain that the Athenians maintained garrisons in many of the 
confederate towns, and their commanders would inevitably have 
a3 commanding a coutrol over the aJministration of the place as 
the Phrourach had at Erythrai4 Tho éricxoroe were Athenian 
officers chosen by sortition to go and supervise the internal ad- 
ministration of the various cities of the Leaguo.® 
1 C.LA., I. 9.10. 11. 


*C.LA., IV. 22a. The tribes of Cleisthenes at Miletus: Lebas, Aste Min., 
288. 210. 242. See vol. 2, 141. 

7 C.LA., IL 17, lines 19 ff: éketvar ad(r)G(e edevdep)y Svre xal avrovduy, 
woti7(evondv)y wodtrelay Ay av BotAnrat, wire (ppovp)ay ciadexouerp pyre Apxovra 
bro(dex oméviy unre popow Pépovre. 

‘ Before ths time of the Thirty Tyrants, Isocr. 7, 65 speaks of the 
Athenians as ras rv d\\wv dxporddes Ppovpodvras. govpd in Erythrai: 
C.LA., I. 9. 10; Miletus: 1V. 224; Kyzicos: Eupol. ap. Schol. Arist., Paz, 
1176; Samos: Thue. 1, 115; the cities of Thrace: Thue. 4, 7. 108; 5, 89. 
The ¢vAaxes mentioned by Theophr. ap. Harp. éwicxoro, are evidently the 
same as the gpovpapxo. (Xen.), de Ltep. Ath., 1,19, mentions rds dpxas ras 
és thy Uxecopiay. According to Arist. 24, 8 there were dpyal Umrepipin eis 
éxraxocious, but this number is open to question. In a psephism subsequent 
to the Sicilian expedition, security is guaranteed at Athens and in 
Athenian territory to Leonidas of Halicarnassus; he is to be protected by 
those éy rixc AAAnos wddeoe otreves 'AOnvaiwy dpxover év ry Umepopig, Sri Ay ExacTor 
Suvarol da, ws Aw wh ddadvrac: Bull. 12, 18V=C.I1.A., IV. 8, 27c., p. 164. An 
Athenian psephism of 403 B.c. mentions ray apyovra rév éy XTaidOy, bs dv ZF 
éxdorore: Bull. 13, 158=C.1.A., 1V. 8, 625, p. 166. Zenob. 6, 32 thus explains 
the proverb gpoupeiv 4} wAoureiv: 'AOnvaio yap ppoupais S:adaBovres Tods vnowras, 
puoGovs Eratay pweyd\ous rots puAdrrovoew Ur’ avray xopnyetcOat Tar ynciwrir. 

® Harp. éxloxoros: 'Avripar dy rp wepl rod Awdiwy pépov xal ey ry xara 
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But the independence of the allies was curtailed most scriously 
by their deprivation of the right of trying any important lawsuit. 
t was of course only natural that Athens should pro- 
nounce on all offences against federal institutions or 
against herself as head of the League.! But, besides this, all 
penal processes against the citizens of an allied city were finally 
decided at Athens. The power of sentencing members of a 
Federal city to death, to banishment, or to Atimia, was expressly 
reserved to the Athenian Heliaia.2, And even in private suits the 


Jurisdiction. 


Aaorodiov, éolxact éxréurecOal ries brd 'A@nvaiwy els ras Uarnxéovs modes 
émicxerripevon ta wap’ éexdcras; Suid. éxloxowos; Lex. Seguer. 254. 15; cf. 
arist., Birds, 1021 sqq. Appointed by lot: Birds 1022. On the éxicxora 
see also A. Frinkel, ib., p. 17 ff They are mentioned in C.LA., I. 9, 10. 
Whether they administered justice to the allies is uncertain. The title 
has been conjecturally restored in C.I.A., IV. 96, but perhaps éwiueAnras 
should be read instead, as in C.LA,. I. 83, 1V.22a. In Arist., Birds, 1082, 
1053, the éxisxoros always takes «é3w with him. Remuneration by the 
city in which they administered : 1025. In Lex. Sezuer. 273, 83 ff., we find 
kpurrol mentioned as Federal officers, but nothing is known of them. 

1 Cf. Stahl, de soctorum Atheniensium tudicits, Minster, 1881; Guirand 
80 ff. The Athenian courts tried cases of treason, and of hostility on the 
part of allics against Athens: Arist., Wasps, 288 sqq.; Peace 639 sqq.; and 
a!so offences against Federal institutions: C.I.A., I. 38, dav 5é ris xaxorexyij.t, 
Srws un xupov Eora)e 7d Yijgioua Td To Pipou (} Srws wn dwaxOjoer\ac 6 Pépes 
"AOhvate, ypd(pecOae eteivac Exac)rov raw éx ratrns Tis wo(Aews w)pos Tovs éwipe- 
Anras* o(f be éxtweAnrai écayo)vrwr Eupnva és To Tixacripioy, éxedday ol x)AnTHpes 
Hixwor; cf. LV. 88a. Such suits are referred to in a passage in the oath of 
the Athenians to the Chalkidians (see Kohler in JMitth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst. 
an Ath., 1, 192=C.1.A., IV. 27a): o85@ liabryy ovdéva dripwow ode Guryy Snuidow 
ovde EvAA?}Wouae 082 aroxtrerw ovde xpiuata adaiphcoua: dxplrov otdevds dvcu rob 
S4uou vod ‘AOnvalwy. Stahl p. 18 ff. refers this to suits between Chalkidians 
and Athenians. The meaning of dvev rod d4nou Tod 'AOnvalwy here is not 
clear. Ké6hler 191/2 translates it “except by order of the Ecclesia.”’ But it 
is impossible to see what this could mean in an oath taken by the Dicasts, 
and the words quoted are in the oath of the Dicaste (Dittenberger, Sy/l., 10, 
6) Itcan hardly mean: “I will not condemn any man without giving 
him an oy portunity to defend himself, unless the Ecclesia so decrees.” The 
Onudciot KANTHpes Were employed for the summonses in the3e cases; cf. C.LA., 
I. 37-88. Aristophanes, in the Birds, 1422 ff., introduces a xAnrip ynowrixds 
assisting at a summons, but we cannot scy whether he is one of thcse 
Snpuoocos KANTHpes. 

* Antiph., de caede LHerad., 47: 8 ofS wider EZecrw Avev 'AOnvalwy ovddva 
Oavdry fyuwoa, where 6 ovdé wht ELeorw applies to all the cities of the 
League, as has b-en shewn by A. Frinkel, p. 33 ff. Cf. (Xen.), de Zep. Ath., 
1,16, where we are told that in consequence of the citizens of the allied 
cities being tried at Athens: xai rods perv rod Syuov optovet, rods 3° évavrious 
drodX\toveww dv rots Scxacryplos ef 6’ ofxos elxov Exacta: Tas dSixas, Gr’ dxOouevor 
Tois ‘AOnvaicts, rovrous a» oyav axwAdAvouy, o:rives Pilot wddor’ Foor "ADnvaiwy 
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competence of the courts in the allied States was limited to cases 
involving not more than a certain sum of money, probably 100 
drachmas, and to certain punishments: where a greater sum was 
at stake or a heavier punishment necessary, the case had to be 
carried to Athens.! 

It is however impossible to make any general statement as to 
how far the Athenians exercised the power of judicature in the 
domestic affairs of the Federal cities. The extent of their powers 
differed in various cities according to the regulations in the treaties 
between those cities and Athens.? 


rw Sjuy. Cf. Isocr. 12, 66. That the Athenian Heliaia was the supreme 
court of appeal is shown by the treaty with Chalkis, C.1.A., IV. 27a (Hicks 
28): ras (d)é evOdvas Nadxidei(o)e xara opdr atrayv elvac év Xadxld: xaddwrep 'AOjryow 
"AOnvalos xAHy puyys wal Oaydrov al driulas. wepl 5 rovrwy Epecv elvas 'ADipate 
és Thy Atalay Thy Trav Oecpoberav xara 7d Yhdioua Tod Shucv. Cf. Stahl pp. 17/2. 
The treaty of alliance with Erythrai, C.I.A., I. 9. decrees death and exile for 
certain crimes, which were evidently to come for trial before an Erythraian 
court, though the confirmation of the sentence must have been reserved to 
the Athenians. This follows from the words in the oath of the Bouleutai: 
ode Tay pevévrwy EfeAG (Alveu rijs yr(wuns) THs "AOnvalwy xal rod Sihyuov. 

1 In the treaty with Miletus, concluded about 430 nc. C.1LA., IV. 22a, 
its juridical powersare determined with great precision of definition ; cf. 
e.g., Tas dé dSixas elvar MicAnoios xa—({r. c. 8) (7a 5)é xpuraveia riPévrwy wxpds— 
(10) (ai 5)e dixac APH not Evrwy év r(G)—{11) ras 5é Uwép éxaro(y Spaxuas)—(23) 
peifovols &)t(c)os # Snuias 'AOnlva—) (fr. d. e. 10) (értB)ardvre(s ‘(ordons ay Sdxy 
dt(cos elvat) (fr. d. e. 11). We may conclude from these fragments that the 
jurisdiction of the courts of Miletus was limited to suits where the claim 
did not exceed a@ certain sum of money, 100 drachmas, or the penalty a 
certain limit. Lipsius in Meier* 1004 holds that in cases involving 100 
drachmas an appeal might be made to Athens. (Xen.), de J?ep. Ath., 1, 16, 
mentions as one consequence of the allies bringing their suits to Athers, 
xparov pev awd TaY wpuTaveiwy Tov yucBor &’ exavrod AauSdvew. Boeckh sup- 
poses (1,466 sqq.) that wpuraveta were only paid in private actions, and 
therafore (1,531) takes these words to relate to them. A. Frankel p. 34 ff. 
tries to refute this view. ‘To me it seems that the regulations in the treaty 
with Miletus must refer to private actions only; Stahl, however (24 ff.), 
maintains this to be impossible. That private suits of the allies were 
decided at Athens is proved by Isocr. 4, 113: dAda wpds rots AANots Kal wepl 
Tay Gtxay Kal Tay ypagur Tov wore wap’ Liv yevouévwv éyeww To\uaow (sc. the 
oligarchs when they governed the cities under Spartan protection), avrol 
wreious év Tpici pnoiv axplrovs droxreivayres, wy 7 whdts éwi Tis dpx7s axdons 
éxpwev. So Isocr. 12, 63 says that the censurers of the Athenian people cal 
ras Te dixas kal ras xploes ras évOdde yeyvoudvas rois cunpdxos Kal Thy raw pépwr 
eloxpativ dtaBadeiv, 

2 Such separate treaties as to the right of judicature must be meant by 
Arist. ap. Lex. Seguer. 436, 1 (probably from the mutilated conclusion of 
the AO. wor.): 'A@nvatos dxd cupBdrwy cdixafov rois Uxnxdos' ofrws 'ApororéAns. 
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It appears that suits of the allies were not prepared for trial by 
officials differing according to the character of the case, although 


this was the custom in all suits of Athenian citizens. Prenideainak 


All suits of allies (except perhaps murder cases) were lawsuits of 
brought into court by the same board of magistrates, vanteaeteten 
the érueAyrai; and they presided in cases of offences against 
Federal institutions, private suits, and amaywyai for murder.' 


80 Hesych. drd cupSodruwv., Poll. 8, 62. In inserr. these treaties are called 
EupBodal until the beginning of the 4th century: C.1A., 1V. 96, L.G.A. 822, 
"Apx. deAr., 1889, p. 26, 1. 18. Ariat. by dxd cupBdrwy dxdfey cannot mean 
the ovuBorta customary in the 4th century, which regulated the adminis- 
tration of justice in disputes between different States: C.I.A., IT. 108. 
Whether cvpBora, II. 86, is a treaty about the administration of justice is 
doubtful. The singular ovuS8orov is found later Bull. 8, p. 24, J. 13, p. 25, 
], 28, 87. In C.LA., IL 308, cdiuBodor is probably a treaty for an arbitration 
between two States. Cf. (Dem.) 7, 9-18; (Andoc.) tn Alcib. 18; Harp. 
cuusora. It is truethat Arist., Pol., 3,1, p. 59, 7 ff.; 3, 9, p. 72, 18 ff Bekker 
uses ovufoda in this sense: but, if he meant ovufora of this kind in the 
passage cited above, we should have had do cuuSdbrwy dixdtecOac and not 
Sixdfew. I cannot adopt Kodhler’s opinion (Altéth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst., 1, 194) 
that these rights of tne Athenians were notextended further before the last 
decades of the Athenian Empire. By the treaty with Chalkis, the Chalki- 
dians were empowered to inflict any punishment except death, banishment 
and Atimia. But we do not know how it was with the decisions of private 
suits, though there can be no doubt that the treaty of peace contained 
regulations regarding them; cf. Frinkel 46ff. Frinkel too, p. 46, believes 
that, whenever an ally rebelled and was again subjugated, Athens was in 
the habit of arrogating to herself a share in the rights of judicature. The 
regulations upon this point were different, it would appear, in the case of 
Miletus (C.LA., IV. 22a) from what they were for Chalkis. 

1 The éwxiueAnral presided at trials for offences aguinst Federal institu- 
tions: C.I.A., 1. 88; in private suits to judge from C.I.A., IV. 22a fr. c, line 
19: “AOjvate rois éwcueder(for); and in dwaywyat for murder. For as the 
éxiwednral can be proved to have presided at suits of the allies, we must 
take Antiph., de caede Herod., 17, as referring to them: rév» d¢ A\\wy tévwy 
Ssris xwror HOAncE Katacrica éyyunrds, ovdels wwwror €540n. Kxalrot of éwiuednral 
ray xaxotpywy TY avTy xpavrat véuyw rovry. Here ray xaxovpywy depends on 
yspy, the whole forming an abridged expression for the phrase preserved 
in C.1.A., II. 476: of éxt rdv xaxovpywy xeluevor rduoe; cf. § 9. Byall the rules. 
of language it is no more and no less possible to connect rév xaxotpyw»r with 
the words that follow it than it is to connect it with éw:ueAnral (cf. Lipsius 
in Meier * 1005, no. 668). ‘The speaker says: “ My imprisonment is illegal, 
as I offered three sureties for my appearance. No other foreigner has ever 
been imprisoned, if he offered bail. And, in point of fact, the éwqmedAnral do 
use this very law about xaxoipyot, t.e. they are bound by the same law as 
ol &vdexa. So that this law, observed in the case of all other foreigners, has 
been disregarded in my case and mine alone.” This givesa clear and 
intelligible sense. But of éxiueAnral roy xaxovpywr would be as unprece- 
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The preliminary inquiry, however, was probably held in the 
federal cities, as a rule, by Athenian officers appointed for the 
purpose.! 

In the dixae ovpBdraca, that is, suits originating in commercial 
agreements, a distinct procedure geems to have been employed 
Trial of &ixe: Within the Athenian League. In a treaty between 
cvpBdAarat. Athens and Phaselis, of some date between 394 and 
587 B.c., it ig ruled that any lawsuit, arising from an agreement, 
concluded at Athens, between merchants of Athens and Phaselis, 
should be tried before the woA\duapyxos, but that suits arising from 
acreements not concluded at Athens should be tried in accordance 
with the provisions of the former treaty with Phaselis. If any 
Athenian official agreed to try suits of this character, in defiance 
of this article of the treaty, his judgment was to be void.3 As 


dented an expression for ol &dexa as if in a military suit, e.g., the defendant 
were to call the Strategoi, who would preside at sucha suit, ol éwtueNrrai 
rou wodduov. Finally, xalros of éwcuednral ray xaxotipywr re alT@ xpwrrat vduw 
rovry, if applied to the &vdexa, would be an entirely superfluous remark; 
they would, of course, be guided by the law about ol xaxodpyo. The only 
other hypothesis possible is that rdv xaxov’pywy is a gloss. The speaker—a 
Mytilenaian (§ 77)—might have been summoned before one of the Homicide 
courts (§ 8 sqq.). Whether in that case the ériueAnral would have been the 
presiding officers, cannot be proved from this speech. On other allusions 
in it cf. Blass, d. att. Beredsamkeit, 1, 162 ff. 

1 The Athenian dpxovres, mentioned by Antiph.. de caede Herod., 47, seem 
to have conducted the preliminary inquiry. The treaty with Miletus 
C.LA., LV. 22a fr. ¢, has, line 18: (a3)pds rods €pyovras rods AO(nvaiwv), line 19: 
"AOnvate rows émeueder(fjor). Perhaps the dpxovres, again mentioned line 24 
(*)oe dpxovres ol ’AGnva(iwv), held the preliminary inquiry in this case. 
Apxorres among the allies are also mentioned in Arist., Birds, 1050, where 
we cannot suppose that only the exicxowo are meant. 

2 Cf. Stahl, p. 6 ff. 

8 C.I.A., II. 11 (Hicks 78): (rot)s Sacndlrars rd Y(jp)(opa dv)aypdwar, 8 re 
au pe’v) "AO(qynot oup8d)r\atoy yévnra (xpds P)acndc(r)dyv ra, 'AOH(ynor rds 
S)ixas yiywerOar w(apd ry wor)endpxy xaddwep X(lors eal) A\rAoM& unde apot ray de 
&ddwv) awd EuuBodrww xar(a rds Xiwy) EvpJor\ds wpds Sa(onNras) rds Sixas e(iva)c, 
ras (52... +) apenein’ ddy 3¢ r(ww ddAdaX0d Ap)xlw)y 5(€)Hn)rar S(ixny Kara) 
Pacnuiray r(c)vos, (rotroy ph Tiv)ew xaradlxas, (d\X' h wer dixyn) [or as Ditten- 
berger, Syll., 57, perhaps more correctly, reads: (rofro 8° épe‘iiew xara- 
3cxao(O7, % wey Slx)n) EA(xup)os Lorw, E(dy 82 ExSFv)a(c) Kox)p ra éyy(diopera, 
dp ec(A)e(T)w (n)up(Las S(paxuds iepjcs ry "AOnvaig. Here xar(d rds Xiwv) tun Sodas 
is a restoration made by Sauppe, and now adopted by Kohler, though 
formerly, Herm. 7, 159, he read xar(a ras mplv) EvpBodrds. I agree with A. 
Frinkel, pp. 61/2 in doubting Sauppe’s restoration: Kohler’s original sug- 
gestion seems more probable. With Sauppe’s reading, xara ras Xlwy tuuBoras 
xpos Pagyras must be taken tozether, “according to the treaty of the 
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this treaty between Athens and Phaselis refers to the earlier 
treaty between them only in regard to suits arising from com- 
mercial agreements not concluded at Athens, it is probable that 
the article as to the treatment of suits arising from agreements 
that wore concluded there, was not contained in the older treaty. 
From this we may infer that, under the old treaty, the place 
where the agreement was concluded did not determine where the 
case was to be tried. It would appear from this that a Phaselite 
could not in the fifth century be proceeded against at Athens for 
breach of an agreement not concluded there; in other words, he 
could only be sued at Phaselis, And, if this notion be correct, the 
character of other principles, which we can trace in Athenian 
treaties drawn up in the fourth century to settle similar disputed 
questions of jurisdiction, justifies the inference that among the 
principles accepted by the Athenians and their allies this had 
taken its place even in the fifth century: that in all mercantile 
suits the case should be heard at the town where the defendant 
resided, And this supposition seems to be confirmed by at least 
one important piece of evidence.! 


Chians with Phaselis.” But it is not likely that the Athenians would 
refer to a treaty, the protocol of which was not in their possession, without 
quoting the particular clauses intended. If,on the other hand, we take 
xpos PacnAlras with the following rds dlxas, we must make xara ras Xlwe 
guuBodras mean “ according to the treaty concluded by the Athenians with 
Chios,” which is hardly possible. Stahl, p11, reads, xar (adrds rds) guu- 
fords. 

1 In the present edition I have abandoned the position I formerly he'd 
in regard to the treatment of mercantile suits between Athenians and tlie 
allies. I now agree with Lipsius in Meier* 996, no. 647. But it seems to 
me that to take dwd fup8éduw in C.I.A., II. 11 with ras dixas in spite of the 
interval which separates them, and so make it refer toa treaty to deter- 
mine questions of jurisdiction between Athens and the allies, is a very 
dubious construction on account of the xar(a ras wply or Xiwy) EvpBodas wpds 
@a(onXras). The words 67: dy pev “APtwnor oun Sdraov yévnra: xpos Pagndirar 
Twa are answered by 7rd dda sc. cu~Bddara, and rd dd\a awd Eup SdrAwWw (if we 
take {Ju3o\a to mean private commercial agreements) will be merely a 
synonym for this. If this be so, the words in C.I.A., IV. 6la: dr 3 a» 
dugioBy(ract, dixa)s elvar dxd Eup Sd\wy, will mean, “disputes arising out of 
the commercial agreements previously mentioned are to count as dixas dxd 
tupBdrwy,” i.e. “are to be decided in accordance with the regulations 
obtaining within the Athenian confederacy, in regard to all suits arising 
from commercial agreements.” We cannot demonstrate from contemporary 
authors that cvu8o\a meant a private contract. As to the legal principles 
observed by the Athenians in the fourth century in deciding mercantile 
suits between citizens of different cities, cf.(Dem.)7,9. It is best to ignore 
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Such commercial treaties might be concluded by one private 
company with another, by the State with private persons, or by 
private persons with the State. The most important subjects 
dealt with in them were loans, deposits, rights of citizenship, sales 
and purchases, and rents! As has been said, the Athenians, in 
regulating the administration of justice among their allies, allowed 
suits, arising out of these treaties, to be tried at the place where 
the defendant lived. Obviously this was a departure from the 
ordinary custom, and there can be no doubt that Athens, in 
making this concession, was actuated by a desire to extend her 
commerce, the growth of which must have been considerably pro- 
moted by the confidence this system gave the allies as to the 
security of pecuniary transactions with Athenian citizens. 

The politica] rights of which the Athenians deprived their allies 


Pina} were considerable enough to cause the situation of the 
latter to be regarded as one of subjection.? 


Antiph., de caede Her., 78; Friinkel 49ff. has shown that there is some 
lacuna, But evidence of the observance of the principles mentioned in the 
text may be found in Thuc. 1,77: xal édaccovpevor yap ev rais tuuBodralats xpos 
rous fuupaxovs Sixas kal wap’ huty avrois ev Tots duoiots vduocs worjoayres Tas Kploes 
didodixety Soxotuey,—words of the Athenian ambassadors intended to show 
the moderation of Athens towards her allies. I suppose éAaccovuevn to be 
antithetical to ev rots onolos véuots worfoavres ras xplces, and the words wap 
tpiv atrois in the second clause stand in opposition to the allies in the first 
clause, I translate: “For although we are,on the one hand, unfairly 
treated (i.e. by the law courts of the allies) in lawsuits arising out of com- 
inercial treaties with the allies, and on the other hand in our own courts 
we decide the cases by laws equally fair (to us and to our allies); in spite of 
all this, we are supposed to be litigious” (cf. Jowett’s translation]. Frankel, 
p. 56 ff. gives another explanation. Kohler in his Urk. u. Untersuch., etc., 
p. 97, 8, takes an entirely different view of the passage. See also Stahl, 
p. 28 ff. and Herbst on Thuc., p.30ff. [Goodwin, Amer. Journ. of Phil.,1,4£; 
Welsing p. 40?.] 

1 Who the contracting parties in such agreements were is shown by 
C.LA., IV. 61a: (80a 3 d)\\a EvueBSraca wporod Fv (30 I read with Ditten- 
berger, Herm., 16, 188, and Stahl, p. 9) rots U(S:usrars wp)ds rods lduwra(s) A ldcary 
wpos 7d K(owdy A TQ Kor)vp wpds lduirn(y) Hedw re A(A)AO yly(wyrat, ta)Averu w(p)ds 
GA\AHAOus’ Src 8 Ay dugioBy(raoc Sixa)s elvac dxd EvuBsrdwy. On obligations 
arising from agreements, and the legal processes by which they were 
enforced, see Meier? 675 ff. That these dixac dxrd cuu8drd\wv are not to be 
identified with the dlxac éuwropixal, which could be instituted by @uropa and 
vavxAnpo: only, is proved by the words quoted above from the commercial 
treaty with Sclymbria. Frinkel, p. 59 if, is therefore wrong. 

2 Thue. 1, 98; 3, 10; 6, 76. 
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B. The Second League. 


Soon after the victory off Cnidos, when Conon had rebuilt the 
walls of Athens with the help of Persian gold, and prepared the 
way for a new Athenian fleet, the Athenians began to pevelopment 
renew their former connexions with the various cities of the League. 
on the coasts and islands of the Augean Sea. Here too Conon had 
prepared the ground for them, for, wherever he went with the 
Persian fleet, he favoured the establishment of democracies, which 
naturally were well inclined towards Athens.! The first state to 
come into closer alliance with Athens was Chios, after the expul- 
sion of its Lacedemonian garrison in 394 B.c. Mytilene, which 
had also liberated itself after the battle of Cnidos, soon followed 
suit, and both towns sent contingents to the Athenian fleet in 
390.2 The Athenians liberated Byzantion in 390, and set up a 
democratic government there; whereupon the Byzantines per- 
mitted Athens to establish a depét for exacting tolls on the 
Bosporos; this however was soon abolished. Calchedon also made 
a friendly alliance with Athens. Samothrace, Thasos, Tenedos, 
Cos and Carpathos soon came over to Athens; but in Rhodes, 
although it had deserted the Spartan alliance as early as 395 B.C., 
it was only after a long struggle between the partisans of Sparta 
and Athens that the latter finally prevailed. Lastly in 387 BC., 
shortly before the peace of Antalkidas, Clazomenai joined the 
alliance. Thus the Athenians had in a few years laid the founda- 
tion of a new League, in arranging which they re-established the 
institutions of their earlier League. The allied States were prob- 
ably autonomous, but the Athenians seem to have had the right 
of establishing garrisons in them; and the eixoor; of the later 
period of the Peloponnesian war was revived. The Athenian law 
courts apparently had jurisdiction over various offences committed 
in the allied States. The treaties, which had been concluded 
during the first League, regulating the decision of lawsuits arising 
out of commercial contracts, were now renewed with various 
States; among them being, as we know, Chios and Phaselis.* 


1 Cf, Xen., Hell., 4, 8,12; Diod. 14, 85. 

? For Chios and Mytilene cf. Diod. 14, 84. 94. 

3 Cf. Xen. 4, & 27, 28. 81; 5, 1, 6/7; Dem. 20, 60.61. For Cos, Rhodes and 
Carpathos cf. the decree of Athens in the Bull., 12, 155/6; for Rhodes 
Diodor. 14, 79 and Busolt’s paper in the 7th Suppl. vol. of the Jahrb. f. cl. 
Phil., p. 671 ff. 

4 A decree of the Athenian demos of 887 s.c. (Mitth. d. disch. arch. Inst. in 
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Even the King’s Peace of 387 B.c. did not sever these connexions 
completely. On the contrary, Chios petitioned Athens for a formal 
treaty of alliance, apprehensive that the oligarchs might make 
vome violent attempt now that the coast of Asia Minor was in 
Persian possession. The Athenians granted their request, and a 
defensive alliance was concluded between them, Athens giving 
arsurances that she would respect the freedom and autonomy of 
Chios as guaranteed by the King’s Peace.’ Similar alliances 
were in all probability made with Mytilene and Byzantium.® 
The first steps towards the formation of a more extensive League 
were taken by Athens in the summer of 378 B.c.® Ambassadors 


Ath., 7, 174/5) mentions the Clazomenians as (iw)ore(Aodv)ras KXafonevious rip 
éxt (@)pacusovrou elxoorjy. And since the decree directs: (wepi 5¢ Apxjovros 
xal ppoupas diaxetpo(rovijcat rdv Sfjpov airi)ka w(d)da, ere xph xabiordvas e(is 
KAafoueras elre av)roxpdropa elvas repl rovrwy (rdv Sijuoy roy KAafopue)viwy eldy re 
Botdyrat vrodéxe(cPai—), Athens must as a rule have had the power of 
putting garrisons in the allied cities. An elxoory in this period is attested 
in the case of Thasos too: Afitth., 7,313 ff. In a fragmentary decree of 
the Ecclesia dating from this period autonomy is guaranteed to the Eteo- 
carpathoi. Any violation of it is to be punished by fine: Slxnr 82 etvale wpds 
Geapo)Oéras ev 'A(Onvalas): Bull, 12, 155/6. On the foundation of this new 
league see Swoboda in the Mitth., 7, 188 ff. Beloch, d. att. Poltlik seit 
Perikles, 844 ff. For the judicial procedure in cupBédaa cf. C.1A., I. 11, 
the treaty with Phaselis, where reference is made to a similar arrange- 
ment with Chios. 

1 See Mitth. d. disch. arch. Inst. in Ath., 2, 188 ff. The passage concerning 
the treaty reads thus: ovupdxous 2 woreio(Oa)e Xlous én’ érev(Ge)pig xal 
avrovoul(a)t uh wapaBalvoyras Trav éy rails orfAas yeypamudvwr wel Ths elphrns 
udev, und’ édy tis ANA)os wapaPalyy wePopevovs card 7d bu(va)réy’ orfoa be 
oTh\ny éy dxpowbd\e (xpd)cbev rot dydAparos, és dé ravrny dvalyp)dgew, édy ris 
Cy éx’’ AOnvalous, BonOe(iv) Klovs wayrl oOé(ve): card 1d Suvardy, (cal) édy ris ly 
(ext Xijous, BonOeiy "AOnvalou(s w)aryri cOé(ver xara rd Suvar.y. C.I.A., IL. 18 
388/7 B.c. is a fragment of a decree of honour for a Chian. 

2 Although Busolt, p. 677 ff., doubts the accuracy of the testimony of 
Isocr. 14, 28 for the period ‘after 387 B.c.: cal Xioe péy xal MuriAnvaio xal 
Bugdyrios cvprapépewar, it has been confirmed by inscriptions so far as the 
Chians are concerned, and this makes it much more credible for the case 
of Mytilene and Byzantium too. In the fragments of the treaty between 
Athens and Mytilene, at the foundation of the second Athenian League, an 
earlier treaty is referred to; cf. C.LA., II. 18. 

4 Busolt p. 679 ff. says that the Athenians took the first steps towards 
founding the League immediately after the liberation of Thebes ; Schaefer, 
Dem. u. s. Zeit., 1', 16 ff, relying on Xen. 5, 4, 84 and Plut., Pelop., 15, says 
that nothing was done till after the acquittal of Sphodrias in summer 
878 pc. I think the latter view the more probable, though Diod. 15, 28 
certainly puts Sphodrias's attempt after the fuundation of the League. 
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were sent to the cities unfriendly to Sparta, inviting them to 
unite with Athens in a League for securing against Spartan 
aggression the freedom and autonomy guaranteed by the King’s 
Peace. The League thus formed was simply an extension of the 
alliance already existing between Athens and Chios. The first 
States to join the League were Chios, Mytilene, Methymna, Rhodes 
and Byzantium, and they were soon followed by Thebes.? Early in 
377 B.C., to remove the distrust of Athens still prevalent in 
Greece, an authoritative declaration was put forth, by decree of 
the Athenian Damos, of the principles on which the constitution 
of the League should be based, and by which its administration 
should be governed. During the next few years after this the 
successful operations of Chabrias and Timotheus induced many 
other States to join the League, each concluding a special treaty 
with Athens. In 374 B.c., when the Lacedsemonians recognised 
the naval hegemony of Athens, in the peace then concluded at 
Sparta, the League already numbered about GO members, and 
by 357 B.c. they had increased to about 75.4 

Nevertheless the permanence of the League was by no means 


1 Diod. 15, 28; C.L.A., IL 17, 1. 9 8q.: Srws dy Aa(Ke)5(acu5v)coe éSoe ross 
"EdAnvas édevOe(p)ous (xal) adrorduous houxlay yew r(hy xwpav) Exovras eu SeSaly 
ri(y davrav)—. (Ol és rods cupud)xous rpecBevoayres are mentioned in C.I.A., 
II. 18 also. 

* Diod. 15, 28. Chios heads the list of allies: C.I.A., IL 17, 1. 79; cf. also 
1. 23 sq. Chios, Mytilene, Methymna, Rhodes and Byzantium were already 
members of the League when C.I.A., II. 17 was written, for their names are 
inscribed by the saine hand as the decree above them. Fragment of the 
treaty with Mytilene: C.1.A., 11.18; with Byzantium: II.19. An Athenian 
decree permitting the people of Methymna, who were already in alliance 
with Athens, to enter the League is in Bull. 12, 188/9. For Thebes cf. 
Diod. 16, 29; C.1.A., Il. 17. 28 sq.; Fabricius in the NV. Rh. Mus., 46, 595 tf. 

* C.1.A., II. 17 contains this declaration. See Schaefer, Dem. u. s. Zeit., 
1', 29 ff. The same inscription gives the list of the allies. This list and 
the dates of the admittance of the various cities have been discussed by 
Schaefer, commentat. de soc. Ath. Chabriae et Timothei aetate in tab. pub. 
inscriptis, and by Busolt, op. cit., p. 787 ff. See also Fabricius, op. cit., 597 ff. 
The treaties made by Athens with the various States have been preserved 
in a more or less fragmentary condition; that with Mytilene: C.I.A., IL 
18; with Byzantium: II. 19; with Chalkis: II. 17); with Kerkyra: IT., 49h, 
complete Bull., 18, 354 ff. 

* For the number of the allied States sce Busolt, p. 763 ff. He makes the 
statement of Aisch., de Fals. Leg., 70—(cf. Diod. 15, 30)—refer to 857 B.c., 
Schaefer, Dem. u. s. Zeit. 1', 52, makes it refer to 878 B.c. For the peace of 
874 B.c. and the recognition of Athenian maritime supremacy by Sparta cf. 
Diod. 15, 88; Busult, «b., 771 ff. 
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secure. After the peace of 371 B.c. Thebes deserted, and in 370;69 
she was followed by the cities of Euboa, which were not re- 
covered till 357.1. Asa result of the naval expedition of Epami- 
nondas in the spring of 364 or 363 Byzantium definitely abandoned 
the League, and in other allied towns too movements hostile to 
Athens apparently occurred, which it required energetic measures 
to suppress.2 But the rudest shock to the stability of the League 
was inflicted by the outbreak of what was called the Social War 
in 857 B.c. Chios, Rhodes, Cos and Byzantium, through the 
intrigues of the Carian dynast Maussollos, were induced to form 
a League hostile to Athens, The establishment of Athenian 
Cleruchs in Samos and Potidea, and the interference of Chares 
in the party warfare at Kerkyra may have been the immediate 
occasions of this step ; but it was to a great extent the result of oli- 
garchic intrigues. The peace of 355 B.c. recognised the seceding 
States as independent of the Athenian League; and other allied 
towns which had remained neutral during the war now practically 
severed themselves from the alliance, Athens being too exhausted 
to prevent them.’ After this the League dragged on a nominal 
existence till the battle of Chaironeia, when it was finally dis- 
solved. 

The original object of the Second Athenian Confederacy® was 
to lend assistance to any member that required it for the main- 


1 For Euboa cf. Xen. 6, 5, 23; 7,5, 4. For the recovery of the island 
see Busolt, tb., p. 816 ff. ; Schaefer, Dem. u. seene Zeit, 11, 142 ff. 

* Cf. Diod. 15, 79, where it is said of Epaminondas in reference to Rhodes, 
Chios and Byzantium: lélas rds wédrecs rois OnBaians éxolncey. Isocr. 5, 58 
shows that the expedition went as far as Byzantium. Byzantium was 
never recovered: Busolt 810/1. Kohler, Mitth. d. disch. arch. Inst. in Ath., 
2, 142 ff., sees another result of Epaminondas’s expedition in the hostile 
proceedings of the Kean towns against Athens described in an Athenian 
decree which he publishes. On this decree see also Hartel, Stud. ab. att. 
Staatsrecht u. Urkundenwe., p. 88 ff. 

® Cause of the Social War: Dem. 15, 8. For the Athenian Cleruchies at 
Samos and Potidea see Schaefer, Dem. u. seine Zeit, 11, 87/8. 90. Busolt, 
p. 804 f. maintains that they were justifiable. Chares and the civil dis- 
sensions at Kerkyra: Diod. 15, 95; /én., Takt., 11,7. Busolt, 821 ff, refutes 
the statement that the second Athenian empire was a mere arbitrary 
domination. For the peace of 855 n.c. and its sequel see Busolt, p. 858 ff. 

4 Paus. 1, 25, 8 says of Philip: ’AOnvalos 3 Adyy cuvPduervos Epyy ohas 
padntora éxdxwoe, rhcous Te apedduevos xal rijs és Ta vauTixd wavoas dpyijs. 

5 The terms of the alliance have been discussed by Boeckh, Pub. Ec., 1, 
646 ff.; Rehdantz, vite Iphicr. Chabr. Timoth., p. 54 ff.; Schaefer, Dem. u. 
s. Zeit, 1', 25 ff; Busolt, pp, 684-737. 
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tenance of its freedom and autonomy against Spartan aggression.” 
In course of time this professed object became un- opjects of the 
meaning, as all danger from Sparta disappeared, and eaeue 
the League continued to exist simply because Athens would not 
permit its dissolution. Since the terms of alliance recognised the 
King’s Peace of 887 B.c., only those Hellenes or barbarians on the 
mainland or coast could be admitted, who were not subjects of the 
Persian king. All the States of the League were to be autono- 
mous, and to live under any form of government they pleased, and 
they were not to be required to admit any Athenian garrisons or 
officials.® 

There were two parties to the League, the Athenians and the 
allies; the interests of the latter were represented by the Federal 
Council. Accordingly the official title of the League was 9. tution 
ot “A@nvaios xai of ovupaxyo.® Athens wasthe Hegemon of the 
of the League, and as such exercised supreme control Paar 
over military matters and represented the League in foreign 
affairs. The Federal Council, of civedpo: trav cuppaywv, was an 
assembly of representatives of the allied States; each State, irre- 
spective of its size, had one vote in the Council. The Council sat 
at Athens, where its members appear to have permanently re- 
sided.© As regards the rights and duties of the allies, we must 


1 C.L.A., II. 17, 1. 9 ££ : Srws Ay Aa(xe)3(acu5)mcoe €doe rods “EAAnvas édevde(p)ous 
{xal) adrovéuous Hovxlay Aye r(hy xdpay) Exorras éu BeBaly rh(v dauray). 1. 46 
8qq. édy dé ris (Ly) ext wodduy éxi r(0d)s ranocapévous Thy cuppaxlay f xara y(7)y 
h xard Oddarray, Boney "AOnvalous cal rods cunudyous rovras xal card yy cal 
xara Oadarray ravri cbéver xara 7d Suvaroy. 

2 C.LA., IL. 17, 1. 15 8q.: day ris Bovd(nrat raw ‘EA)Afvww 4 roy BapSdpwr tuw 
dy (Hwrelpy ev otxovrrwr 4 raw ynowwruw, F0(o ny Bact) r\éws eloly, APnraluy cdppax(os 
elva: x)al rww oupurywy, etetvar at(7)ux(t devOdp)y bryri cal advrovduy, wodr(evondr yp 
wontrelay hy dy Bovrdnras, whre (ppoup)dy eladexoudry wyre Apxovra two( dex )opdry 
phre pbpow déporrr. Cf. IT. 176. 

3 For the official title of the League cf. C.LA., II. 17.19. See also Bull. 
12, 188/9, where, at the admission of the Methymnaians, the Strategoi and 
Hipparchoi appear as representatives of Athens, while the civedpa rp 
cuppdxuy represent the allies. 

4 Diod. 15, 28; Xen., de Vect., 5,6. In 857/6 in the Social War Athens 
had ¢povpol in Andros (C.LA., If. 62), though in general the allies were not 
required to receive a gpoupd; cf. C.LA., IL 17,122. Athenian dpxovres in 
the Hellespont 3855/4 s.c.;: IL. 69. 

5 Inscriptions style the Council ol cdredpo raw cuppaxwy ; cf. C.1.A., IL 17, 
1. 48/4; Bull. 12, 189; cf. also Asch. sn Ctes.74. InC.1.A., II. 51. 576 we have 
simply of c¥ppaxo. Diod. 15, 28: éraxOn 3 dxd rijs couwfs youuns 7d wey curédproy 
évy rais "AOjvas cuvedpever, why 8 éx’ tons cal peyadny cal puxpay pds Wipou 
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suppose that there never were any articles of Federation proper in 
which these were precisely defined, but that Athens made sepa- 
rate treaties with the various States, all of them to much the 
same effect. 

The Federal Council represented the common interests of the 
allies, as distinct from those of Athens, Athens herself not being 
represented in the Council.1 The Federal Council was a purely 
deliberative assembly. When we remember how the voting was 
taken, that each State had one vote and one only, whatever was 
its power and importance, we can hardly imagine that Athens was 
in any way bound by the decisions of the Council, where a majority 
of votes might sometimes be nothing more than the voice of a large 
number of small towns. Community of interests made a conflict 
of opinion between the Federal Council and the Athenian Ecclesia 
& very rare occurrence ; still, whenever such an event did occur, 
the will of the dominant city prevailed. This is shown by the 
proceedings in connexion with the peace of Philocrates in 346 B.c., 
when the Federal representatives had to swear to observe the 


xuplay elvac, That the Federal Council remained permanently at Athens is 
not proved by Isocr. 14, 21, but seems probable from the fact that Atsch., de 
Fals. Leg., 86, cites rovs cuvéipous Tww cuppaywr as witnesses to an event that 
happened in the Federal Council 3 years previously ; Busolt, p. 693; cf 
Lenz, d: Synedrion d. Bundesgen. tm 2 Ath. Bund, pp. 6/7. Konigsberg. A 
ovvedpos rwyv Tevedlwy is mentioned in ’E¢. dpy. 1886, p. 187= Herm. 24, 1384/5. 
C.1.A., II. 52c shows that single States might have more than one auvedpos 
at Athens; see Héck in the Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 1878, p. 473 ff. In that case 
of course they still had only one vote between them. 

1 We may infer from C.I.A., IT. 17 that there were no Articles of Federa- 
tion, defining the constitution of the League. Had there been, the pro- 
visions concerning the League in this decree would have been superfluous : 
and further, the names of the new States admitted would have been recorded 
not in this decree, but in the Act of Federation, The treaties of alliance 
were in general made by each State separately with Athens; cf. C.LA., II. 
49, 104. 17b. 49b.= Bull. 13, 854 ff., 12, 189. The conclusion of no. 49, so far 
a3 it is legible, will not justify us in arguing from it, as Lenz 16 ff. does, 
that the Federal Council had any voice as to the reception of new members. 
In the passage in question the allics are required to be parties to the vath 
of allegiance, but so also are the Knights, though we cannot suppose that 
the Knights had any special rights in the matter. See also Bull. 12, 189. 
576 is no exception, for that inscription is simply a treaty between Athens 
and her allies on the one part and the Peloponnesian States there men- 
tioned on the other. See also Lenz p.17 . The treaty by which Kerkyra 
joined the League is headed: ouppaxla Kopxvpaiwy xal'A@nvalwy (el)s rdv (det) 
xpévov: Bull. 13, 854. 
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conditions of the peace, though it was made against their ex- 
pressed opinion.! 

The usual course of procedure in Federal affairs was that a 
dogma was drawn up by the Federal Council, and sent up to the 


Athenian Boule for discussion. If it met with the peaceause 


approval of the Boule, it was adopted by that body in in the 


their probouleuma, with an intimation that it had rd 


primarily proceeded from the Federal Council. If the of the 
Boule did not approve of it, an amendment or counter- nee 
proposal of the Boule was sent, with the original dogma, for the 
consideration of the Ecclesia. In either case, the final decision 
rested with the Ecclesia.? The Athenian Boule sometimes requested 
the Federal Council to send their dogma direct to the Ecclesia ; 
but this was probably a departure from the ordinary rule. Here 
again, of course, the Ecclesia determined what course should be 
taken. 


1 The déyua raw cupudywy concerning peace with Philip 346 s.c. in Zsch., 
Fals, Leg., 60 sq., in Ctes. 69. 70, was rejected by the Athenian Ecclesia 
on the 19th of Elaphebolion, and a few days afterwards the Ecclesia decreed 
that the allies should be required to swear to keep the peace concluded in 
Opposition to their dsyua; cf. sch. in Ctes. 78/4. Hick, op. cil., 475 ff, 
arguing against Busolt, p. 691. 701/2, supposes that the allies had consented 
to the Athenian decree in the interval (see also Leng, p. 60), but this is a 
mere conjecture which cannot be proved, and seems to me highly improb- 
able. I see no sufficient reason for supposing that the limitation of the 
Federal Council to merely deliberative functions, as Busolt, p. 691 (see also 
Hartel, Demosth. Stud., 2, 46/7. 82) correctly describes it, was true of the 
period after the Social War merely. 

2 Cf. C.ILA., H.57b: (érecdh 8)¢ of ctiupaxo dyna elojveyxay els (rhv Bouvdny 
S)éxeoOar rhy ovppaxlav, xaba éwayyéN(Aovrac ol "Ap)xddes kal Axatol cal "Hretoe xal 
Pre(cdoror, kal  Bov)Ah epouBovrAevcey xara ravra 5¢83(xGar) x. 7. A. See Kohler, 
Mitth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst, in Ath., 1,198. That this was the usual procedure 
is the view adopted by Lenz also, p. 88. The history of the peace of 
Philocrates shows that the Ecclesia had the ultimate voice when the 
Federal Council and the Boule made different proposals. 

* The evidence for this procedure is supplied by C.I.A., II. 51, discussed 
by Kohler in the Mitth. d. dtsch. arch. Inst. in Ath., 1, 18 ff; see also Hock, 
in the Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 1888, 515 ff. I agree with Hartel, demosth. Stud., 
2, 48 ff. (sce also Busolt, p. 690), in opposition to Kshler, that the inscription 
shows no distinction between the letter of Dionysios and the oral messages 
of the envoys. The expressions repi rév ypayyaruv dy Exepyey Arcovvows and 
wept dy Aéyousi, t.e. ol rpéocBes of rapa Avovvelov fxovres, are, in my opinion, too, 
mere synonyms. The subject-matter of Dionysios’s message is referred to 
in 1. 33 sq., where it says of him and his sons: Bon(8view ry Bac)déws €l(ph)vy 
fy é(w)oujoa(vro "AOnvaior) Kat Aaxedacudvro(e) x(a)i (ol AdAXoe "EMAnves), Which in 
one point, at any rate, agrees with the contents of the ypdéupara |. 5 8q4. 
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The occasions on which it was customary to obtain a dogma of 
the Federal Council were mainly those when foreign affairs were 


Competence to come under discussion.! Thus, the Federal Council 


Federal gave its opinion on questions of war, peace, and 


Council. alliance; it sometimes sent representatives on em- 
bassies along with Athenian ambassadors; its members sometimes 
ratified treaties of peace or alliance by oath.2 Further, a dogma 
af the Federal Council was apparently customary when it was 
oroposed to occupy an allied town with an Athenian garrison,° or 
when the employment of the revenues of the League upon some 
object was to be sanctioned.‘ Lastly, the Federal Council acted.as 


The Boule proposed in return for this the grant of Athenian citizenship to 
Dionysios and his sons. The inferences which have been drawn from the 
formule of this inscription are none of them certain. Lenz, p. 84, does not 
convince me. That C.I.A., II. 52 is in close connexion with 51 cannot be 
demonstrated. 

1 Lex. Seguer. 802, 14: odvedpo ol dxd roy ouppdxywr pera raw 'APnvalwy 
Bov\evdpevar repl ray rpaypydrur. 

3 C.I.A., II. 51. 576. Hock, op. cit., p. 477 (see id. in the Husum Progr., 
1881, p. § ff., and also Lenz, p. 24 f£.) goes much too far when he infers from 
the oaths taken by the Athenians and Kerkyraians, at the admittance of 
the latter into the naval alliance in 875/4 s.c., C.LA., II. 49b, that the 
Athenians could not commence war or make peace in cases where the 
League was interested without the consent of a majority of the Federal 
Council. Cf. the passage in the treaty between Athens and Kerkyra: 
wé(A)e(z)ov Se xal elpjyny wh etetwac K(opxup)alocs roujoacda (&)vev’ A(Onvalwy) xal 
(70d w)AHOous TGr cunpdywr* woety 52 xa(t) roa xard 7d Sdypara Toy cuppdxuw, 
and the corresponding oath of the Kerkyraians (1. 81 sqq.): wep(?) rodéu(o)u 
x(at elp)i(yns wpdtw xadér)e xa ’A(O)nvalo(c)s x(a) (rp) w(Ajbe Ta» cunpdy)uy 
(50)xy x(al r&)AA(a) wor(how kard rd Soypara) rd "APnva(l)wy xa(i Td)y (cunpdywr) 
and the passage in the oath of the Athenians (1. 20 sq.): xat repli rodéuou 
cal elpjvns xpatw xadére dy ry wAHGE Trav cuppdywy Soxy kal Tha rohow Kara 
(7a 8)dypara rar cuupdywy. These passages all assume that the Athenians 
and the allies always ayreed in their opinions. Who had the preponderant 
voice in matters on which they did not agree is shown by the conclusion 
of the peace of Philocrates. Federal Council swearing to observe treaties : 
Mitth. d. disch. arch. Inst. in Ath., 2, p. 144, 1. 57/8; Bull. 12,189. In 871 nc. 
the entire Federal Council was at the peace congress at Sparta, and swore 
to observe the peace: Xen. 6, 8, 19. The civedpa swore to the peace of 
Philocrates: Asch. in Ctes. 74; Fals. Leg., 85; previously only Aglaocreon 
of Tenedos, whom the Athenians elected for the purpose from among the 
cuvedpa, went with the Athenian ambassadors to Philip: Asch., Fala, 
Leg., 20. 

* C.I.A., II. 176; see Hick, p. 479. An Athenian d&pywy at Arkesine in 
Amorgos: Bull. 12, 225; in Andros: Asch. tn Tim. 107, 

‘C.LA., ID. 62 records an employment of the currdtes «(ard rd) 56(ypar)a 
7(&)» cunpdxwr; in IT. 108, 117 decrees on the subject are made by simple 
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the court of justice for trying certain classes of offences against 
the fundamental principles of the League.! 

For the first few years after the foundation of the League 
probably no contributions of money were exacted from the allies. 
This is indicated by the fact that the allies were peaerai 
pledged to mutual assistance, and by the statement in ‘#xe. 
the Athenian declaration of the principles of the League that none 
of the allies should be required to pay tribute. But soon the 
same change which had taken place in the character of the first 
League began to transform the second. The smaller States com- 
muted their liability to military service for the payment of an 
annual sum of money; the citizens of the larger States continued 
to serve in person.® To avoid the hated name of tribute, which 
might have awakened memories of the First Confederacy, these 
payments were styled ourdées, or contributions.* The quotas 
were fixed by decree of the Athenian Ecclesia, and this might be 


resolution of the Ecclesia. Lenz, p. 24, holds that the Athenians could not 
make use of the cuvrdtecs except when the Federal Council had passed a 
resolution to that effect. 

1 Any Athenian who became owner of property within the territory of 
the allies was brought before the cognisance of the avvedpor ror cuppdxur, 
who confiscated his property: C.I.A., IT. 17, 1. 41 sq., and again 1. 51 sqq.: 
day 5 res elry h erelmgloy f dpxwy ff U(5)uirns rapa rbd 7d Yngiopa, ws Avew Te Sec 
Tay éy rude TO Yndlopare elpnudr(wy, U)rapyérw plev) abr drluw elyar xal ra 
(xp)tma(ra adr)ot Snudoia Eorw xal ris O(eod 7)d éxcd(éxa)row Kal xpwécOw ev 
"AOnv(alo)is xal rois cuppdxos ws diadvwy TH(v) cuppaxla(y, {)nuotyrwr dé abrév 
Gavdry 4 duyn, o5(wep) "A@nvai xal of cippaxot xparovor(y). Lenz, p. 9 ff., 
makes the judicial functions of the Federal Council more extensive, and on 
p. 15 ff. he infers from 1. 41 ff. that it had even a power of general super- 
vision. 

* C.LA., I. 17, 1. 46 sq., 23. 

* Busolt’s contention, p. 703 ff., that all the allies paid contributions, is 
rightly rejected by Hahn in the Jahrb. f. cl. Phil., 1876, p. 455 ff. Xen. 6, 
2, 1 shows that Thebes paid no ourrdtes. See also Schaefer, Dem. u. s. 
Zeit, 11,27. In the words of the Kerkyraians in Xen. 6, 2,9: €& ovdeudas 
yap wédews trHy ye "AOnvav ore vais obre xphuara wrelova ay yevéoOar, xphpara 
refers to the money spent on their own fleet; see Hahn, p. 458. Lenz's 
arguments to the contrary, p. 22,do not appear sound. Cf. Isocr. 7, 2, a 
piece of evidence not invalidated by Busolt’s criticisms, p. 711 ff.: dowep 
THs worews—Ere Se cuupdyous Exovons woddods wey Tods éroluws july, fv Te 5éy, 
BonOjoovras, word 5é wielous rods ras ourrdtes Uworedovvras xal 7d wpoorarréueroy 
WotouvTas. 

‘Cf. Harp. odvraits—f&rcyow 82 xal rods gédpous ocurrdtes, érecdh yarerds 
Edepow ol “EAAnves 7d THY dépww byoua, KadNorparov ofrw xadécavros, ds pyot 
Oedroumwos év | Dtdcwaexay. 
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attacked by a ypadi) rapayvopwv.! The ovrdfes were usually paid 
by the allies at Athens. If they fell into arrears, payment was 
exacted by force.? 

The currdzes were paid into the federal treasury, out of which 
all war expenses were defrayed. Besides this, the Strategoi were 
often instructed to exact contributions for purposes of war direct 
from the allies.§ The amount of the annual revenue from ovvrages 
during the most flourishing period of the League cannot be stated 
with precision. 

The autonomy of the allies, though recognised by Athens as a 
leading principle of the League when it was first founded, seems 

Sides °° have been subjected to some limitations, as regards 

Court of the administration of justice, where States had seceded 

Justice. and been recovered by conquest, or had been compelled 
to join the League against their will. At any rate, the treaty 
which Athens made with the towns of Keos, when that island, 
after seceding in 364;3, in consequence of Epaminondas’ naval 
expedition, had been again subdued, allowed an appeal to Athens 
from judgments given by the Kean courts of justice.© Again, in 


1 (Dem.) 58, 87/8. | 

2 Tuvrdtes as a rule brought by the allies to Athens: Plut., Phok., 7. 
For exaction of arrears see AMitth., 2, 142, 1. 18: of ypnudvos bwd Sipov 
ciompdr(r)ew rh dpedrspeva xphuata Tav ynowrav. C.I.A., IT. 62. 

* ‘The existence of a Federal] chest is shown by C.I.A., II. 17, 1. 45/6; II. 63. 
Fines were also paid into it. The cuvrates=war funds: (Dem.) 49, 49: éx 
yap Trav Kowdy ouvtatewy 4 mucOodopla Fv TY orparetuant. Particular ouvrdges 
would be assigned to the Strategoi; e.g. to Chares, Charidemos, and 
Phokion, (xp)4para ray ovvratewy ray €d AdoBy: C.I.A., II. 108; Cf. Isocr. 15, 
118; (Dem.) 49, 49. 

‘ Busolt’s computation, p. 728 ff., is purely conjectural. Sze also Hahn 
461 ff. According to Dem. 18, 284 the cuvrates in 855 B.c. amounted to 
45 tal.; before 346 .c., according to #sch., Fals, Leg., 71, 60 tal. 

® Cf. the Athenian decree of 8363/2 8.c. published by Kihler in the Jitth. 2, 
p. 142 ff. (= Dittenberger 79), and Kohler’s remarks tbid. Line 44 sq. says, 
with reference to a particular class of people who are to be banished from 
Iulis and their property confiscated : day 8¢ (ries Trav) droypagdévTwr dudro- 
Bnraoe ph elvac rovrwy ra(v dvdpw)y, éfeivar avrois évyunras xaracrjcact wpds 
(r)ov(s) o(zp)arnyods rovs "lovknrav rpidcovra quepav dSixa(s vmocxei)y (xa)rd 
T(ov)s Spxous kal rds ouvOjxas év Kéw xal (€v ry éxx)Aqry wore 'AOnrnot. Simi- 
larly the passage in the oath of the Kean towns, l. 743q.: ras 5 Sikxas xal 
(ras ypadds) . . . wdoas éxxdAjrovs . . . (éx)ardy Spaxyas (a restoration 
of the passage is given in Dittenberger) must be regarded as referring to 
appeals to Athens. The maximum limit of 100 dr. seems to occur again 
lu an inscription, probably from Arkesine in Aimorgos, Bull. 12, 230 ff, 1. 
AY: efetvar abrod di(xdoacba éx’) dorixod Sixacrnpiov péxpe éxar(dv Spaxuav). 
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the case of Naxos, when the island was obliged to surrender in 
consequence of the Athenian victory off Naxos 376 B.c.,! a treaty 
was concluded, making Athens the éxxAyros wéXts for the épéorpor 
Sixat of the Naxians.® 


C. The Athenian Cleruchics. 


The planting of Cleruchies contributed very materially to the 
growth of Athenian supremacy over the first League; when the 
second League was founded the Athenians explicitly History of 
pledged themselves not to plant any Cleruchies.? Nothe Athenian 
part of the Athenian policy was so odious to the “eruchies 


Szanto has restored and discussed this inscription in Afitth. 16, 83 ff. 
Again, in the decree of the Kean town Coresos, after directions as to the 
legal proceedings to be instituted at Coresos in case of violation of the 
laws concerning the export of red earth, the decree continues: (elv)ac (5¢) 
cal Epeocy 'AOjrate xal rp pipayre xal ry évbel(Eayrc). Cf. C.LA., IL. 546, 1. 20. 
Sonne, de arbitris externis, quos Graecs adhibuerunt ad lites et tntestinas et 
pereyrinas componendas, 101 ff., Goett., 1888, refuses to admit that an appeal 
lay to Athens, and understands by é€xxAyros routs the State to which juris- 
diction was entrusted for a shorter or longer period by one or more towns. 

! Schaefer, Dem. u.s. Zeit, 11, 88, cf. his de soc. Ath., 10 ff., is right in dating 
the accession of Naxos to the Athenian League immediately after the battle 
of Naxos. Busolt, p. 757 f., holds that Naxos never joined the League, but 
this is controverted with good reason by Hahn, pp. 4635/6. We cannot 
imagine that after his victory Chabrias would have omitted to resume the 
blockade and reduce Naxos to capitulation. The statement of Diod. 15, 
85: Xafplas nev ody éxihar® vavuaxlay vexhoas xaréwA\evce pera TOMAGy Nagupor 
els roy Tletpaca does not prove that he did not, before his return to Athens, 
induce various States to join the League, as Dem. 20, 77 says that he did. 

2 The fragments of the treaty are published by Kumanudes in the 'A@jp., 
7, p. 95; he dates the inscription in the first quarter of the fourth century. 
In 1.6 ff. we read: d3éea 8’ &(v)—(700) "AwbAAwvos xara rods véuous —(7d)y dtacry- 
rixdy wbpov, day wey o(1)—(Sixac)ripov rd év Ndty, ra 8 wpocayo(—)ra: ra éx Tod 
yéuou" rovs 3¢ Oeopobéras—(xa)ra roy wépor day 8é ph cuudépwwrat (—) 7d dixac- 
Thpcor 7d "AOhynow ra 5¢ rpo— (é)ay HoonOy’ uloOor Se rois Sixacrai(s rapéxew Tov 
Sjuow roy ’AOnvalw)y, év 5¢ ry éxxrAfrw wapéxew Natlo(us)—(A)auSdvowras rd re 
wpuraveia kal raA—(é)vd-yew Se ras épeclpous Sixas x(al)—(éo)ru rovs Gecpodéras els 
roy xp—. No certain restoration is possible. I believe the fragments 
justify us in conjecturing with fair probability the arrangements described 
in the text. Sonne 73, 46 gives a restoration consistent with his theory ; 
another by Szanto is in the Afitth. d. disch. Arch., etc. 16, 42/3. 

3 C.LA., II. 17, 1. 85 sq.: (d)rd Navowleou Apyo(vr)os wh étetvar ufre dig ujre 
3yuoa(l)g 'APnvalwy pnOevt éyxricacbat éy r(a)is Tay cunpdxwy xwpas whre olklay 
hire xwploy ure xpauéery pire twobe(ujévy pire Grp rpbrye pundevi. The 
Athenians, it is true, planted Cleruchies during the second League, in 
spite of this, in Samos: Schaefer, Dem. u. s. Zeit., 1', 87/8, in Potidaia: 
Schaefer 1!, 90, in Sestos: Schaefer 1!, 400; 2', 28 ff. 
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members of the first League as this system of Cleruchies. Asa 
natural consequence, on the disastrous termination of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, the Athenians were forced to abandon those they had 
established in the fifth century. Even Lemnos, Imbros and 
Skyros were then lost, but we soon find these three islands again 
in the possession of the Athenians; they were recognised as 
Athenian property by the King’s Peace of 387 B.c., and in later 
times they still appear, though with some temporary interruptions, 
as Athenian possessions.? Even the Romans in 197 B.C. gave 
Athens Imbros and Skyros, which she had held up to 200 B.c., and 
added Paros; in 166 B.c. these possessions were increased by the 
grant of Lemnos and Delos (also former possessions of Athens), 
and of her ancient frontior town Haliartos.3 
The lands on which the Athenian Cieruchs of the fifth century 
were planted were acquired by Athens, either by right 
Different 7 i 
Types of of conquest, or by pacific agreements with the States 
Cleruchies. + which they originally belonged. In the first case 
the earlier population was completely removed and a compact terri- 
tory was formed, inhabited exclusively by Cleruchs; or, if the 
former owners were only deprived of a portion of their lands, the 
Cleruchies lay, scattered here and there, in the midst of ths 
territory retained by the older inhabitants. In the second case, 
where the Athenians acquired the territory pacifically in return 
for some equivalent concession,—generally a reduction of tribute, 


1 Cf. Xen., Afem., 2, 8,1. In my opinion the provisions in the decree of 
the Ecclesia 3738/7 u.c.,C.LA., II. 17, 1. 25 8q.: rots 5¢ rornoapdr(or)s cunpaxiar 
apos "A@nvalous xal rovs ou(up)dxyous deat rov Shuow rd éyxripara o(3)bo” ay 
reyxdavy by(ra 4 ld)a (4 5)nuocia "AN(n) valwy dv ry x(wWeg Tay wocov)pévwy Thy cuu- 
paxiay «(al wepl rovrwy x)loriw Sotvat (’AOnvalous) (cf. Diod. 15, 29), refer, not 
a3 Schaefer supposes (Dem. u. s. Zeit., 1', 80), to estates still occupied by 
Athenians, but to claims to property, dating from the period of the first 
Leavue. 

* Among the terms of peace in the Skytale of the Ephors in Plut., Lys., 
14, was: xal éxBdvres éx wacdv rav wh\ewy Tay alray ya» Exovres. Andoc., de 
Pace, 12, shows that even Lemnos, Imbros and Skyros were relinquished. 
Before the peace of 887 the Athenians had again occupied these islands, 
though the possession was disputed (cf. Xen. 4,8, 15), and was not formally 
guaranteed till the peace was made. Cf. Xen. 5, 1, 31. 

* Cf. Liv. 33, 30 (adicit Antias Valvrius) Atheniensibus insulas datas 
Parum (so Cod. Mogunt. for the Vulg. Lemnum), Imbrum, Delum (?), 
Scyrum. For their acquisitions after the defeat of Perseus cf. Polyb. 80, 
15 (21). For the history of the Athenian Cleruchies see Kohler in the 
Sith. 1, 250 ff., 5, 2738/9; Wachsmuth, d. St. Ath., 1, 637 ff. 
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—the Cleruchies were scattered allotments within the territory of 
the other State.! 

The Athenians had two reasons for sending out their Cleru- 
chies. First, they served to secure the supremacy of ae 
Athens in the League, and may be regarded, according the Cleruchy 
to the manner in which they were founded, either as *7**°™ 
Athenian military outposts, or as permanent garrisons.2 The 
second object in view was to secure the means of livelihood 
for needy Athenians by granting them allotments of land.’ 
The Cleruchs were accordingly taken from the lower Solonian 
census Classes.* The size of the allotments of land varied in the 
different Cleruchies according to the quality of the land to be 
allotted; but the income each Cleruch was to be granted was 
fixed normally at a certain amount, which may be estimated from 
the annual revenues of the Cleruchs of Lesbos at 200 drachmas 
per annum. Now an annual revenue of 200 drachmas corresponds 
to the minimum census of the Zeugitai. Hence Thetes, sent out 
as Cleruchs, were thereby promoted into the class of Zeugitai.5 In 
this way the State obtained an accession of military strength; for 
the hoplite forces, in which the Thetes did not serve, were con- 
siderably increased by the transformation of so many Thetes into 
Zeugitai. In about 50 years of the'fifth century Athens can be 
proved to have sent out more than 10,000 Cleruchs, and to have 
thus increased her hoplite forces by that number of men.® 


1 For the various kinds of Cleruchies distinguished in the text see 
Kirchhoff in the AbA. d. Berl. Ak., 1873, p. 1 ff., where there is also a list of 
the Cleruchies planted in the fifth century. 

2 The military object, Plut., Per.,11: ¢éBov 82 xal ppovpay rod uh vewrepltew 
Tt wapaxaroliwy rois cuupdyos. Cf. Isocr. 4,107. In 441 s.c. the Samian 
hostages were left in the custody of the Cleruchs in Lemnos: Thuc. 1 115; 
Kirchhoff, op. cit., 82. 

* Plut., Per., 11: xal rair’ Erparrey droxoudliwy yey dpyod cal 3a oxodiy 
wodurpdéyyovos SxXou rhw wédey, éwavopGovmevos S¢ ras dwoplas rod Shuov. Hence 
the Cleruchy system was very popular at Athens; cf. Aristoph., Nubes, 
202 sq. 

‘ Cf. the clause in the decree concerning the foundation of Brea: és 3é 
(B)péay ex Onrdv xal fevyiray lévat rods dwolxous, C.LA., I. 81. 

* Incomes of Cleruchs in Lesbos: Thuc. 8,50. For the Zeugite census 
see p. 130*. 

® As late as 427 s.c. the Thetes did not serve as hoplites; cf. Aristoph., 
ap. Harp. 677es. The numbers recorded for the Athenian Cleruchs of 
about 460 B.c. to 410 g.c. are as followa:—1,000 to the Thracian Cherson- 
nesus (Plut., Per., 11, 19; Diod. 11, 88), 250 to Andros (Per. 11), 500 to 
Naxos (Jer. 11), 1,000 to Euboea (Diod. 11, 88), 1,000 or 2000 to Hestiaia 
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When a Cleruchy was to be established,! the Cleruchs were 
either appointed by lot, out of the total number of applicants, or 
arcieas if there were no limit to the amount of land to be 
Establishing allotted, all applicants were accepted. The Cleruchs 
Olernchtes: thus appoinied were then conveyed to their new 
residence, The Brea decree orders ten yewvouor to be appointed 
to measure out the land to the Cleruchs, while the dromorys of 
the Cleruchy has full powers to superintend their establishment. 
Besides his allotment of land, each Cleruch apparently received 
a sum of money to enable him to stock his estate. The State 
probably reserved part of the lands as State domains; but 
we cannot say for certain whether it retained any rights of 
ownership over the allotments of the Cleruchs, nor whether the 
Cleruchs had to make annual payments to the State for the use of 
the lands: neither alternative, however, seems probable.® 
The Cleruchs took part publicly in the principal religious 
festivals of Athens, e.g., the Panathenaia and the Dionysia. In 
Cults the Cleruchies themselves they kept up not only the 
observed bY Athenian cults which they brought with them. but 
Cleruchies. also the religious observances which they found in 


their new home.* 


(Niod. 12, 22; Theop. ap. Strab. 445), 1,000 to Brea (Fer. 11), 1,000 to 
Potidaia (Diod. 12, 46), 2,700 to Lesbos (Thuc. 8, 50), 500 to Melos (Thuc. 5, 
116). Total, 8,950 or 9,950 Cleruchs, to which must be added others sent 
within the same period to Lemnos, Imbros, Amphipolis, gina, whose 
exact numbers are not recorded. 

1 See Foucart, Mémoire sur les colonies Athéniennes au cinquiéme et au 
quatriéme siécle,in the Mémoires présentés par divers savants a l' Académie 
des inscriptions, etc., 1880, p. 828 ff.; Oskar, Kius d. att. Kleruchtie, in the 
Progr. of the Friedrichs-Gymn. in Cassel, 1888. The latter supplies no new 
information. 

2 Cleruchs appointed by lot: Thuc. 8, 50; Plut., Per., 81. But C.LA.,, I. 
Si, states: S00. 3° ay ypdywvralt éxohoew rd)v orparwrdv, éreday Fxwo(t 
"AOivate rad)xovra huepav én Boda elvat é(worxjoorras). A list of Cleruchs is 
given in C.I.A., IT. 960. 

® Cf. C.LA., I. 81; Thuc. 3,50. I infer that the Cleruchs received money 
grants to stock their farms from the words of the Brea decree: (A)icxlyn» 
dé dxodovOoivra dwo(d:dévae ra xph)uara. Cf. the argument to Dem.8. For 
the dwromiorys of the Cleruchy see also Boeckh, Seeurk. XIV., 1. 170 ff., p. 457 
=C.LA., Il. 809a, 144 sq.; Thuc. 5, 11. State-lands in the Cleruchies: 
££)., Var. Hist., 6,1; Hdt. 8,11; Kohler in the Sfith., 9,121. The question 
whether the State continued to be the owner of the Cleroi, and whether 
the Cleruchs made any payment for the lands to the State, has been dis- 
cussel by Foucart, tb., p. 841 ff. 

* See Foucart, tb., 881 ff. C.I.A., I. 31 says of the Cleruchs at Brea: Boi» 
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The footing, on which the Cleruchs stood towards Athens, was 
defined by a decree of the Athenian Ecclesia drawn up in the sixth 
century. The wording of that decree shows that it was » 1 sons of 
made at a time subsequent to the creation of the oldest the Cleruchs 
Athenian Cleruchy, that in Salamis. Its provisions aces 
determined the legal status of the Cleruchs in Salamis, and formed 
the precedent on which all subsequent Cleruchies were modelled. 
It is fairly certain that Cleruchs were bound to reside permanently 
in their Cleruchy, and were subject to the financial and military 
obligations of ordinary Athenian citizens,! 

Those Cleruchies, which covered a compact and continuous 
territory, from which the former inhabitants had been entirely 
expelled, differed, even in matters of internal administration, from 
those which lay scattered here and there in the territory of 
an allied State;* but all Cleruchs alike remained Athenian 


82 xal (wpd8ara dio dwrd)yew és MavaPhvaca ra peydd(a Kal €s Acortor)a padddv. 
Cf. C.LG. 2270. A certain portion of the allotment land was consecrated 
to the gods; cf. C.I.A., I. 81: (ra 5¢ rep)évn ra etypnudva éGy xabd(xep Eors xal 
&\)\a wh reperitew : cf. Thuc. 8,50. Temenos of Athene at Atgina: C.I.A., 
T. 528. Spos reudvous ’AOnvalas: C.I.A., IV. 8, 528a; in Samos: Curtius, Labeck 
Progr., 1877, p. 9; C.L.G. 2246; réuevos €xwrtpwv APhrnO(e)y at Samos: I.G.A. 
8; réuevos Iwvos 'AOhyvnbery at Samos: Bull. 8, 160; réuevos of Athene in the 
Lelantian plain: lian, Var. Hést., 6, 1. Cult of Apollo Patroos, of 
Nemesis and of Zeus Hypsistos at Imbros: Conze, Reise auf d. Ins. d. 
Thrak. Meeres, pp. 87. 88. 90. Examples of indigenous cults adopted by 
the Athenian Cleruchs are the worship of Hera at Samos: Curtius, op. cit., 
p. 10 ff., and of the @eol peydia: Monatsber. d. Berl. Ak., 1855, p. 682. 

1 This decree has been repeatedly published with conjectural restora- 
tions, by Koéhler in the Mitth. 9 (1884), 117 ff, by Kirchhoff in C.1LA., IV. 
(1887) la, p. 57, by Foucart in the Bull. 12 (1888), 1 ff., by Gomperz in the 
Mitth. 18 (1888), 187 ff.; a small additional fragment was published by 
Lolling in the 'Apx. 5eAr., 1888, pp. 17/8 and arch. epigr. Milth. aus Oesterr.- 
Ungarn., 1888, p. 61/f., and, since then, Lipsius has edited the whole in- 
scription in Leipz. Stud., 1690, 221 ff. No certain restoration is possible 
unless more fragments are discovered. Some approach to certainty may 
however be claimed for the restoration of the first lines, which I quote 
from Lipsius: (rév ¢€ Za)Aau(tva Aaxdv7a) olxéw €(v) Zarapine (alel w)dAev (cor 
"A@nvalor)joe re(A)év xal orpar(ever)Ga:—. For the rest I must refer to the 
restorations mentioned above. For Salamis as an Athenian Cleruchy see 
Meinhold, de rebus Salamtniis, p. 15 ff., Goett. The provisions coneerning 
the Salaminian Cleruchs are quoted as the model in decrees for subsequent 
Cleruchies: C.I.A., II. 146, 7. In the fourth century the Cleruchs seem no 
longer to be burdened with financial contributions to Athens: Dem. 14,16. 

2 The various terms, drom«o, Eroxot and xAnpotxo, are interchangeable, 
and do not represent any differences of status. See the evidence collected 
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citizens although they were designated by the name of the place 
where they were settled. They still were members of the Phyle 
and Deme to which they belonged before they were sent out. 
Being Athenian citizens, they paid no tribute; but they naturally 
had to meet the financial requirements of the Cleruchy from their 
own resources,! 


As regards the internal government of the Cleruchies, those 
which occupied continuous territories, from which the former 


Internal inhabitants were entirely removed, formed miniature 


ah Do copies of Athens, with but trifling variations. As at 


Cleruchies. Athens, so in the Cleruchy, the sovereign power was 
represented by a Council and a popular Assembly. At Samos in 
316/65 u.c. the meetings of the Council and of the Ecclesia were 
presided over by 9 xpdedpa, the Phylai holding the Prytaneia in 
rotation; but these zpoedpo, contrary to Athenian practice, were 
nominated by lot from all the tribes, including the ¢vAqy zpura- 
vevovoa. At Imbros, about the end of the fourth century, we find 
the presidency of the Ecclesia and the Council in the hands of an 


by Kirchhoff, op. cit.; cf. also C.1.A., I. 31, 339. 840, IV. 96, II. 14; Foucart, 
op. cit., 841, 1. 

1 For the denominations of the Cleruchs cf. Thuc. 7,57. Ol ’AOqvaios ol 
olxobvres év Eoraalg: C.1.A., I. 29, 1. 11. 21; of &y Zadapin xarocxodvres "A@nvaio: : 
II. 165; 6 dju0s 6 Sadapuviwy: 469. 470. 594. 595 ; of xarocxoivres év Aju: 489; 
6 Sjuos 6 ev Anjuvw: II. 1813 ; of olxodvres eu Muplvec: II. 593; 6 Shuos 6 Abnvaluy 
o é€v Mupivee: Bull. 9, D4, 58/9. 63; 6 Sjuos 6 ev ‘Hgaorig: II. 24; 'AOnvaiur 6 
Sjuos 6 ev "IuSpw: II. 1353; 6 SHuos 6 €v “Iuspy: II. 1842; 6 djuos 6 év Mépp: II. 
1347 ; 6 Shuos 6’ AOnvaiwy raw ev Andy: C.I.G. 2270; 6 dijuos 6 AOnvalwy rar ev 
Andy karoxotyvrwv: Bull. 18, 245. 421; "Ed. dpx., 1891, p. 140; "A@nvalwy ol 
aarotxouvres ev AnjAw: 13, 415; see Foucart, op. cit., 363 ff. In a list of men 
fallen in war, dating from the time of the Peloponnesian war, some 
inembers of the Erechtheis, Aigeis, Hippothontis and Aiantis tribes appear 
under the heading, Anusiwy éy Muply(ns); cf. C.LA., I. 443 and 444. Decrees 
of the Cleruchs show that they were members of Demes also. Cf. the 
inscription of the Samian Cleruchs, C.1LA., II. 592 sq. "Ewdyqns 'AOnvaios 
Hayécovld0s pudts KuvOyppios from Melos: Bull. 1, p. 44=I1.G.A. 9; Conze, 
Reise, p. 85, 109; cf. Asch. in Tim. 78. The Lemnians and Imbrians 
Athenian citizens: Dem. 4, 84; cf. Xen., Mem.,2, 8,1. Boeckh’s view, Publ. 
Econ., 1, 565 ff., that the Cleruchs were subject to tribute is refuted by 
Kirchhoff, op. cit. Beloch, in N. Rh. Mus., 39, 45 ff., supposes that the 
Lemnians and Imbrians mentioned in the tribute lists were Athenian 
Cleruchs, because, according to Hdt. 6, 140; Thue. 4, 109; Diod. 10, 19; 
Nep., Milt., 2, there were no non-Athenian communities on the island. He 
supposes that Cleruchs of a later date paid no tribute. For the general 
subject see Foucart, p. 348 ff. For a property tax on the Cleruchs at 
Potidaia cf. (Aristot.), @c., 2, 5. 
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émorarys and two zpoedpa. At Hephaistia in Lemnos, at Salamis, 
and at Delos, the procedure at meetings of the Council and of the 
Ecclesia was the same, or nearly the same, as at Athens.! Again, 
the magistrates of Athens reappear, with the same names, in the 
Cleruchies, though our fragméntary records only supply us with a 
few casual instances in the various Cleruchies. For example, we 
find an apxwy éruvypos at Skyros, Imbros, Samos, and Salamis; a 
woX¢uapxos, With two mdpedpo, at Imbros; Oeopoféra: at Samos ; 
wpaxtopes at Imbros; a ypapparevs rov dyuov at Hephaistia in 
Lemnos, at Imbros, Skyros, and Salamis; 10 rapiar rijs Geov, that 
is, of Hera, at Samos; a rapias at Skyros, Imbros, and Salamis; 
and dyopavono: at Delos. Instances of a scrutiny of the accounts 
of retiring officials are found at Imbros, Salamis, and Delos.? As 
might have been expected from the military character of the 
Cleruchies, the Athenians in the fourth century sent out to them 
military officers, Strategoi and Hipparchs, to exercise supreme 
authority there. We find instances of such Athenian officers in 
the fourth century at Skyros, Lemnos, Imbros, and Samos; a 
Hipparch at Lemnos; Strategoi for Hephaistia and Myrina; a 
Strategos for Skyros; a Strategos and a Hipparch for Salamis. In 
the second century, when Lemnos, through Roman complajsance, 
had again become an Athenian possession, there was once more a 
Strategos and a Hipparch for Lemnos, and also Strategoi for the 
several towns of the island.> In the Lemnian towns there was 


1 See Foucart 372 ff. For Samos see C. Curtius, Inschr. u. Stud. z. Gesch. 
v. Samos, Liibeck Progr., 1877, p. 10; for Imbros, Bull. 7, 154/53; for 
Hephaistia in Lemnos, Bull., 9, 50; for Salamis C.LA., II. 469. 470. 594; 
for Delos C.1.G. 2270, 2271; Bull. 10, 85. 87; Schoeffer, de Deli ins. rebus, 
198/9. mpdéedpx: Bull. 18, 245, 410. 415. 421. 

2"Apxwy éxwvupos at Skyros: Bull., 8,68; at Imbros: 7, 154/5; at Samos: 
Curtius, #., 10; at Salamis: C.LA., II. 469.594. In the fourth century an 
&pxwy sent out from Athens to Salamis: Arist. 62,2. The dpyw» éravunos 
at Delos is the Athenian Archon. See Nenz, quaest. Deliacae, 14, Halle, 
1885; Schaefer 199 ff. IToAduapyos and two wdpedpx at Imbros: Bull., 7, 
154/5. Ocecpodéra at Samos: Afitth., 7, 868. Ipd«ropes at Imbros: Monatsber. 
d. Berl, Ak., 1855, p. 629, 1865, 121 ff. Tpayuareds rod dhpyov at Hephaistia: 
C.1.A., II. 592; at Imbros: Conze, Reise, p. 88; at Skyros: Bull., 3, 68; at 
Salamis: C.1.A., II. 469. 470. 594. 595. 10 raula: ris Geof at Samos: Curtius 
10. A Taplas in Skyros: Bull., 8,63, at Imbros: Monatyber., 1865, p. 123, at 
Salamis: C.I.A., IL 469. 470. 594. ’Ayapayduo at Delos: Bull., 10, 88. 
C.I.A., II. 985, three in number: Bull. 18, 410. Edévya at Imbros: Bull., 
7, 154/5; at Salamis: C.I.A., IT. 594; at Delos: Bull., 18, 415. 

3 Arist, 62,2: AapwBdvover 8 wal Scas dwoord\\ovra dpxal els Dhow  Lxipor 
4 Ajuvor A"IuSpor els cirnow dpybpov. The dpyur els Sadapiva has been men- 
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also, in the fourth century, an éxieAnrys: and an official with this 
title occurs again as the supreme Athenian officer for Delos, Paros, 
and Haliartos.! 

It may be inferred, from what we know to have been the case 
at Hestiaia, that the Cleruchies were also subject to some restric- 


Administra- tions in regard to the administration of justice. In the 


genes fas the case of Hestiaia, a Cleruchy established after a com- 


Cleruchies. plete expulsion of the former inhabitants, Athenian 
psephisms not only laid down with great minuteness rules for the 
trial of all suits between Athenians and Cleruchs, but even im- 
posed limitations on the freedom of the Cleruchs to decide law- 
suits with one another. Imperfect though they are, the frag- 
ments still preserved of these decrees are sufficient to show that 
one specific class of lawsuits, in which both the parties were 
Cleruchs, were decided by the Nautodicai at Athens as dixaz 
éupyvot, while other cases were tried before Dicasts appointed by 
lot from among the Cleruchs, and accountable to them for their 
conduct.2 As regards their political rights, the Cleruchies were 


tioned before. Hipparch at Lemnos: Hypereid., pro Lycophr., XIV. 2 aq.; 
Dem. 2, 27; Arist. 61,6; C.I.A., II. 14. 387/6 p.c, where we should perhaps 
read (irmwapy)oivros év Atysy. In 829 B.c. é&y Muplyns orparyyés and é 
"“Hoacorlas orpariyss: ’Ed. dpx., 1883, 128/4, L 68/4. € Ledpou orpariyés: %b., 
].62. A Strategos in Salamis in 818 s.c.: Paus. 1, 85, 2; cf. C.1.A., I. 469. 
595. A Hipparch at Salamis: Jfitth., 7, 40 ff. A Strategos and Hipparch 
for Lemnos in the second century: C.I.A., IT. 593; cf. Eg. dpx., 1884, p. 
194; Bull., 4, 548. Contemporaneously with the orparryis éxt Ajjror we 
have evidence of orparyyol also at Myrina: C.LA., II. 593. In a decree of 
Hephaistia, after mention of the orparyyds éxl Ajjpror, we read orparryoivros 
xara wodw 7. 5.: Bull., 4, 548. 

1 In the fourth century an éwizednrhs at Hephaistia: Bull. 9, 50, at 
Myrina: Bull., 9, 54. In the second century at Delos: C.LLG. 2286. 2287. 
2298. 2298. 2806, and frequently elsewhere; see also Nensz, op. ctt., 14/5. 
Schoeffer 200 ff.; at Paros: Mitth., 1, 258=Dittenberger, Syll., 288; at 
Haliartos: Lebas 661. Kohler, in the Mitth., 1, 267, 8, regards the éwiueAnral 
as Officials of the Cleruch communities, This seems to be corroborated by 
C.I.A., II. 469. 470. 594; on the other hand, C.I.A., II. 595: (é)redy nal 6 
orpariyds ka(? ol) éwiuednral cvvarod(al)vovra:, orw els Pudaxhy seems rather to 
suggest Athenian exiued\nral. See also Meinhold 29. 

* Cf. C.1.A., I. 28. 29. I. 29, 1. 2-10 seems to have contained provisions for 
the cases which came before the Athenian tribunals, 1. 11 sq., for those 
which were decided by the local juries. Whether we may adopt the 
restoration (7)a 52 iwép di(axoglas Spaxuds) in line 28, and assume that 200 
drachmas was the maximum amount within the competence of the latter, 
must be Jeft undecided. For the Cleruchy at Hestiaia see Kirchhoff, op. 
cit., 4. Euthyphro intended to prosecute his father for homicide before 
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in a similar position to the Attic Demes; they had a communal 
organisation, but were not completely independent. 

As has been before observed, those Cleruchs who lived isolated 
from one another, within the territory of an allied State, were 
in a different position. That they possessed a communal constitu- 
tion is as*improbable a conjecture as that they were in any 
political community with the States in whose territory they were 
settled. Jurisdiction over Cleruchs of this description was exer- 
cised in minor matters probably by the Athenian érioxoro., in 
more important cases by the Athenian courts.! From the scanty 


materials at our disposal it is impossible to give a more detailed 
account of their condition. 


the Baoi\evs at Athens: Plat., Euthyphr.,.2and4. Both father and son are 
to all appearances Cleruchs in Naxos: Plat., Euthyphr., 4. 

1 The provisions of C.I.A., IV. 96 probably applied to the Athenian 
Cleruchs and the Mytilenaians: (8!)xas &d6»(re or ra)s wpds ’AQnr(alwy rods 
emoxbrous xa)ra ras fu(uSo)Ads, at Foay xpd rovrou rod xpévov. The trial for the 
murder of Herodes was held at Athens. The dpyxovres mentioned in 
Antiph., de caede Herodis, 47, are probably the éxicxora—a notion sup- 
ported by the entire context of Aristoph., Birds, 1050. 
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In the Demosthenic oration against Boiotos, the facta of the 
case were, I should conceive, as follows :—Mantias had, during the 
lifetime of his wife, contracted an intimacy with an Athenian 
woman, Plango, the daughter of Pamphilos. Th. Thalheim, in the 
Schneidemtihl Programm, 1889, p. 7 ff., holds that Mantias must 
have been originally married to Plango, because she was of too 
good a family for us to suppose that she lived in concubinage 
with Mantias. Subsequently, according to Thalheim, he divorced 
Plango, and married the mother of the speaker, but after her 
death he returned to Plango. But Pamphilos died in debt 
(Dem. 40, 22), and hence it is possible that Plango may have been 
willing to become Mantias’ mistress. This was.while he was 
married to the speaker’s mother (39, 26; 40, 8/9). The speaker 
deals very cautiously with the relations between Mantias and 
Plango before the death of his mother, because he wishes to per- 
suade his audience that Plango’s two sons were not Mantias’ 
children at all; indeed he declares that Plango was intimate with 
other men at the same time. That, he says, was why Mantias 
did not wish to acknowledge them (39, 2; 40, 9), and why, as he 
declares, Mantias did not keep the Sexary for Boiotos (39, 22; 
40, 28, 59). After his wife’s death, which occurred while her son 
was yet a child, Mantias set up a separate establishment for 
Plango, his legitimate son being brought up in another house on 
the interest of his mother’s dowry (40, 9. 27. 50/1). He now 
concluded a lawful marriage with Plango. Had this not been the 
case, the speaker would have met Boiotos’s claim to Plango’s 
dowry, not by shewing that she could have brought none, but by 
proving that she was never married to his father at all (40, 22-26). 
The legitimation of her two sons, which Mantias still struggled to 
avoid, was effected by chicanery. In collusion with their mother, 
the youths brought an action to compel Mantias to acknowledge 
them as his legitimate sons, as Plango was now his legal wife. 
Plango assured her husband that she was prepared to swear, if 
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put on her oath, that her sons were not Mantias’ children. 
Mantias fell into the trap; Plango swore just the opposite to 
what she had promised, and since, as Arist., Rhet., 2, 23, says with 
reference to this very case, epi trav réxvwy ai yuvaixes mavTaxou 
dtopiLover raAnOés, Mantias was obliged to acknowledge the sons of 
Plango, now his éyyvyry yivy, and to have them enrolled in his 
Phratry (39, 2 sqq.; 40, 8 sqq.). 

With regard to the sixth oration of Isaios, I would make the 
following observations. The relation of Alke to Euctemon while 
he was married to Philoctemon’s mother was concubinage (18-21). 
When he attempted to introduce Alke’s eldest son into his Phratry 
(21), declaring him to be a freedman’s child (20), he must have 
pretended that the child was the son of an Athenian woman who 
had been his former wife; in fact the counter-claimants to Philo- 
ctemon’s estate actually contended that Alke’s sons were really the 
children of an Athenian woman, Callippe, Euctemon’s lawful wife 
(11, 13 sqq.). Philoctemon, the son of Euctemon, raised objections 
to the introduction of the son into the Phratry. Euctemon 
threatened to contract a fresh marriage, and so Philoctemon finally 
agreed to his brother’s introduction into the Phratry, with certain 
reservations as to his rights of succession to property (22-24). 
Euctemon therefore must have introduced the son of Alke, pretend- 
ing—and Philoctemon tacitly admitting—that the child was 
Euctemon’s legitimate son. There is therefore no need to suppose 
that there was any “ lawful concubinage ” in this instance either. 
Nor do Euctemon’s proceedings when Philoctemon prevented the 
introduction of Alke’s son into the Phratry afford any proof of it. 
§ 22 says of Euctemon: éyyvarat yuvaixa Anpoxparovus rot 'Adidvatou 
ddSeApyv, ws éx ravrys waidas dropavav kai cioroinowy eis Tov olkov, ei 
py ovyxwpoiy Tovrov eivaxPpvat (22). The union, into which Eu- 
ctemon entered by this éyyvyors with Democrates’ sister, was a law- 
ful marriage, as the repeated use of yape §§ 24/5 demonstrates 
clearly. (See Zimmermann 18.) But Buermann 571 shews from 
§§ 21 and 39-41 that it is a mistake to suppose that Euctemon 
had previously divorced his wife. It follows that Euctemon pro- 
posed to commit bigamy (see Hruza, Beitr. z. Gesch. d. griech. u. 
rim. Familienrechtes, 27 ff.), for the éyyvyorts proved that he con- 
templated a lawful marriage. But his object was simply to break 
down Philoctemon’s opposition. In all probability it never came 
to an actual yayos: had that been so, a divorce from his first wife 
would have probably followed. Philoctemon gave up his opposi- 
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tion before the yaxos was consummated ; and that explains the ex- 
pression in § 24: dayAAdyn ris yuvatxés (sc. Democrates’ sister) 6 
Eixrijpwv cai éredet~aro Ore od waibwy évexa éydve. Here éydne is 
the imperfect of an incompleted action, and, instead of dwyAAdyn, 
the technical expression, if the yazos had taken place, would have 
been dmréreuwpe rv yuvaixa. 
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The index and table of contents supplement each other. The index does 
not mention subjects which can readily be found in the table of contents. 


A. 


Axviddac Phratry, 210. 
Acropolis, 275. 
A8ea, 288, 386, 356. 
adcdracro, 176.4 
Adoption, 196. 
advvara, 347. 
Zéschines, 874. 
"Ayidda, 5, 42. 
Aglauros, 310. 
dydv (Sos and Snudcros, 404; driunres 
. and ripyrés, 405. 
dywvobérns, 860. 
d-yopd of the Phylai, 202. 
of the Demes, 207, 
dyopayéusov, 259.1 
dyopavéu0s at Kainepolis, Gytheion, 
29 


at Delos, 451. 
Agra hill, 99. 
Agyrrhios, 245, 845. 
Alyetda:, 19. 
Alycxopeis, 1038. 
dtras, 65. 
axovriorhs, 814. 
Aleman, 380.! 
Alcmeonidai, 145. 

A lkibiades, 187. 

Amazons, 100. 

dumrasdes, 60. 

dudopevs xUpros, Axvpos, 411-2. 
dvaypadets, 271. 

dvdxpiots, 407, 

dv8peta, 65. 

"Avbeornpa, 254. 
 dvOurwpocla, 409. 


dyridocts, 252. 

Antigonos, 161. 

dyrvypagph, 408. 

dyrvypage’s in Roman period, 166. 

dwraywyh, 257, 281. 

dwapxh, 244, 885, 424. 

"Amrarovpia, 192. 

dmwedevOepos, 175.4 

aré\Xa, 9, 10, 29. 

apérns, 814. 

Aphidna, 99.° 

Aphrodite, 100, 258,° 287 /8. 

droypapy}, 257. 

droaxorhs, 448, © 

A pollodoros, 245, 888. 

Apollo, 99-100, 107, 150, 219. 

drédacis, 285. 

dwrogopd, 178.2 

dwocro\ets, 827. 

adwécrodos, 825, 327. 

awo0éra, 62. 

"Apal, 880. 

Aratos, 161. 

apxayérat, 48. 

dpxapeciar, 197. 

dpxnyérat, 201. 

Archestratos, 155. 

Apywy ray oxevopbpwr, 74, 76. 
at Athens, 111, 120, 186. 
Apxorres, 181, 186. 
éxt rh» Snuoglay rpdretay, 165. 
rou yévous, 211. 
of the Mecdyeor, Terpardédres, 212. 
in Skyros, Imbros, Samos, Sala- 

mis, 451. 
*Apyadets, 108. 
dpyvpodbyos, 425.! 
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yp vrreum. 35), 

Arce at Siar. 77. 

Ar.wsge.umn. Lat. 

Artes..5 ot Sparta, 15: Athens, Zri. 

Adinpium. Lil. 

Aavrupn. B). 

ARYs th. 172, B09 DH). 

drtnova, 142, 199-9). 

"AS qvas, V1. 

Athena at Sparta, 4, 9, 5/9, 76. 
at Athens, 9, 174), 355. 

Arla, 199, A, SA). 

A‘wes, 149, 


B. 
Dabyke, 1. 
iaryat, 44. 
[saga 67. 
fdpalipoy, (14. 
fsagshots, 19, 12), 125, 134. 
fradiuwva, 23, 
faginaga, 203, 
Aiwa, 403. 
6 wepi 7b, 166, 
Bendin, W461, 
Hupovlans, 24,964. 
fjova, 65. 
Povdyop, 63, 
Bovayor, 68, 
fsounbdcov, 112, 118. 
fiovrd4 at Kainepolis Gytheion, 29. 
af Samos, Imbros, Leninos, 
Salamis, Delos, 450. 
Povrela, 260. 
Bpacldeco, 31.5 
Hpaupay, (00,2 


C (and x). 


Crindas, 80. 
Carians, 07, 100, 
Cassondros, 169, 
Cheilon, 20. 
xopyyds, 202 8, 22, 850/60. 
xopodkddoxados, Bdt). 
Ghrysa, 100, 

ththonian deities at Ath., 99. 
Cleomoenes, 145, 
Cleon, 844, 
Cleophon, 246. 
Cnakion, 9. 


Cran distr-rstions. 341. 
Crows cf Lomocr. 24. 
D. 

Damas:as. 141. 

G we 4ayoviasy, 10. 

Derarchics, H. 

D-ckaa. 9). 

Decress of Excksia, their form. 2% 
sq. 

Secdry, 191.9 

djuapyos, D5. 


ie-metrins Poliorketes, 190-1. 
of Phaleron, 159-61. 248, 358. 
Demiurgoi, 135. 
dnusovs, 23K, 240. 
Dernosthenes, 247, 389, 373. 
Snyuiras, 204. 
Anporuevida, 194, 210. 
Diacria, 148. 
diadxacia at Sparta, 46, 
at Ath., 193-4, 375. 


' Seacryral, 38s. 


Scapaprupla, 407. 
dtapacrlywois, 64. 
Scaytdrors, 208. 
Sixae d-yaplov kaxoyaplov oycryapulou 
at Sparta, 89.! 
ddoylov, 228. 
dwooractou 175. 
els éugardy xardoracu, 408. 
Eupnva, 288, 409, 452. 
duwopxal, 878, 414. 
édéoiuor, 445. 
éfovAns, 414. 
xard Twos and xpés Tiva, 405. 
gpovxal, 155.! 
oupPbrara, 432, 
dwd cupBédrwr, 255. 
Yevdouaprupdy, 411. 
3cxacral ol xard Shpovs, 144, 157. 
dixacrhpra, 896. 
Dionysia, 252. 
Dionysos, 258.8 
Siocnula, 292, 409. 
Dodeca polis, 99. 
Soxipacia, 255. 
dpaxuyh, 329. 
AvaXeis Phratry, 210. 
Aupaves, 40. 
Avun, 41. 
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E. 
elxoor}, 425, 485. 
elgayyeXla, 255, 281, 890. 
eloayuryeis, 424, 
elowripra, 266. 
elopopas elodépew pera 'AGnvalwy, 181, 
182. 


éxxAnola at Sparta, 50.! 
xupla, 285 sq. 
ovyx\nros, 286/7. 

&xxAnrot at Sparta, 50.! 

éxdoyeis, 425. 

"Edaclda, 210.2 

éXeGvac, 165. 

"Exevolvcoe rpirrdés, 209. 

Eleusis, 98. 

Euppoupos, 72. 

éurixrns, 899/400. 

Evdecgis, 255, 257. 

éyyinors, 189. 

éyxexrnpévan, 204. 

EyxAnua, 404. 

&yxrnors, 185, 182, 183. 

éyatyrixéy, 204. 

évydpuov, 207. 

évapordpxns, 70, 71, 75. 

évwuorla, 67, 69, 70. 

Enyalios, 254. 

€racxda, 67. 

*Ewaxpteis, 99,! 212, 

"Ewaxprets rarrés, 209. 

"Exedivaxro, 18, 85.2 

Epheboi at Sparta, 25, 57. 

Epeors, 415. 

Ephialtes, 153. 

&gopo in Laconian towns, 29. 

éwiBdras, 826. 

éxi:Bory, 205, 855. 

éxdixacla, 189. 

éxcypageis, 180, 865. 

"Emidvxevov, 112, 254. 

émcweAnral, at Kainepolis, 29. 
at Athens, 165, 168. 
THs pudjs, 202. 
of religious associations, 218. 
Tis wouwhs Ty Acoptcy, 252. 
Trav pvornplwy, 2d4. 
of the Symmories, 871. 
federal officials, 481. 

éxigpopd, 424. 


érloxora, 428. 


émeordrat rot ved, dydAuaros, 263.8 
éxicrdrns, 166. 
TaY mpuTdvewy, 272 8q. 
Trav mpoéspwy, 274 sq. 
Epitadeus, 14. 
émirdgua, 254. 
éxcripnral, 206. 
émcriula, 199. 
éwtrpinpdpxnpua, 875. 
éwwBeXla, 414, 
éxdvupot, 166, 251,? 315. 
épartoral, 212. 
Thy Epnuoy dvriraxety, 390, 415. 
épyatopérwy, rd kody, 214. 
Eubulos, 245. 
evepyérns, 181. 
Eumolpidai, 254. 
Eupatridai, 185.' 
Euryleon, 7, 19.! 
Eurypontidai, 42. 
Eurystheus, 42.5 
evOvdcxla, 407. 
e0Ovva, 255. 
eddvuvoc in the Demes, 207. 
of the State, 224-5. 
éfrynrhs ray Auxoupyeiwy, 23.5 
éfeAevOepos, 175.4 


F. 
Flamininus, T. Quinctius, 25. 


G. 
TagznNa, 189. 
I'7 at Athens, 99. 
T'edéovres, 103, 150.? 
yévn, Ta Kadotpeva, 107,? 148, 195.° 
Georgoi, 1385.1 
yewvduo, 448, 
yepwxla, 47. 
yepovrla, 47. 
yvwpoves, 283. 
ypaupareiov Antiapxixdy, 198, 205. 
pparepixdy, 196, 210. 
ypapuareds in general, 229. 
Ths BovAjjs xal rod Shpou, 270 sq. 
xara wpuraveiav, THs Boudis, 268 sq. 
in the Cleruchies, 451. 
of the Epheboi, 814. 
éxl rovs vopous, 270! 
of religious societies, 213. 
in Rom. per., 166, 168. 
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ypagh, meaning of, 404. 
adixlov, 226. 
dxpooraciov, 177, 239. 
dpylas, 234. 
dceBeias, 155, 283. 
dorparelas, 318. 
seas, 318. 
3adpwv, 227.) 
Krow fs Squoolwy xpnudrwv, 226-7. 
Nroraglov, 318, 875. 
waparéuwy, 181, 255, 802, 423, 444. 
wupxaias, 15d. 
OSpews, 171. 
vroBokjs, 196. 
tevlas, 196, 239, 878. 
yupyactapxos, 202, 253. 
yuraicovduot, 160. 
Gytheion, 77. 


H. 


Habron, 248.? 
aluaria, 67. 
duro, 324. 
Harmodivs, 254. 
dpuocral, 36, 75, 86. 
%5par, 275. 
tryenwy of the Symmory, 868, 871. 
tryenovla S&kxacrnplov, 215, 876, 
‘Exrquopo, 117 and Addenda. 
*EdAavodlxat, 75. 
éydexa, 181, 186. 
Hephaisteia, 181, 360. 
Hephaistos, 99. 
Heptachalcon, 109. 
Heracles, 42,3 97, 100. 
éorlacis, 861. 
éoridrwp, 202. 
lépeca ris “HBns xal rijs "AAxuhyys, 206. 
lepeds Trav ‘Hpaxdedav, 206. 
of the Phratry gods, 210. 
lepowotol els 7d THs "HAns iepdy, 206. 
of religious associations, 218. 
lwwaypéra, 72. 
tewapxos, 120-1. 
in the Cleruchies, 451. 
lrwappooral, 74-5. 
twweis, 115, 120, 122, 130, 182. 
Hippias, 144. 
dudragda, 214. 
"OwAnres, 1038. 
drAopdxos, 814. 





dproral, 206. 
‘TrAXeis, 40. 

uwhxoo, 420. 
bwepBaripa, 76. 
Urnpéra, 280,? 814. 


dwoypaypareis, 166, 229,* 271. 


dwwpocla, 299, 409. 
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Tra, 68. 
D\apxos, 68. 
Ion, 96, 101, 103. 
Isagoras, 145. 

K. 


xadioxa, 418. 
Kaiadas, 80. 

xavorls, 899. 
xaraBodal, 356. 
xardAoyos, 8161 snd 2, 
xaradoyets, 821. 
xarawedTagpéerns, 814. 
xardoraots, 822. 
xeXevory$, 827. 
Kepapets rprrvs, 209. 
xipuxes, 166, 168, 229, 271.4 
Kypuxes clan, 254. 
Kinadon, 22, 82. 
wvdpia, 45.3 
xreyudpa, 410. 
KAjjpo, 81.8 
xAnpwrnprov, 397. 
xAnrijpes, 406. 
Knakion, 9. 


xwraxpérat, 118, 181, 136. 
nwvecov, 414. 

KowpoNbyo, 208.? 
xoounrns, 811, 314. 
xotpecov, 198. 

xoupearis, 192. 
xpewdairns, 7d. 

Kporavol, 41. 

xuSeprirns, 827. 
Kudabnvaeis rpirris, 209. 
Kuvdoupa, 41. 
Kuvécapyes, 187. 

xbpBes, 140. 

xbpros, 189, 404. 
Ku@npodixns, 86. 
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Lampadephoria, 258. vonopidaxes at Athens, 155, 160. 
Aagupowarau, 75. vouobecla, 255. 


Leipsydrion, 145. 


Leleges, 97, 100. ' O (and Q). 
Afvaa, 258. wBal, 9, 25, 41-2. 
Aproupyla:, 858. 6BeN oxo, 78. 

Antlapxo, 289. 6Bonés, 829. 

Aipya:, 41, épyedves, 149, 212. 

AlOos ESpews, dvardelas, B86. dcrpaxcopués, 288. 

Aoxayol at Sparta, 69, 70, 71, 75. ovAapol, 74, 

Aébxos, 68, 69, 70, 71. P (I, &, ¥). 


Aoyioral, 207, 228, 225. 
Lycos, 402. Tlasame?s rpsrrds, 209. 
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Mecéyeo, 99,! 212, f Tledtaxol, 142. 
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gd.dirca, 66. 
Piratsa:, 98.5 
Philopoemen, 25. 
Pheenicians, 97. 
dopos, 420. 
Baoiuxds at Sparta, 87.° 
@parplapyxos, 210, 
@poupar dalvew, 56," 
@potipapyos, 427 
@vial at Sparta, 9, 25. 
@v\}—military division, 819. 
@vAoBaciheis, 109, 888. 
alvaxes ExxAnoworixol, 199, 289. 
Ilirdyn, 41. 
wruveis, 214. 
wides, 420, 422, 428. 
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rok¢uapyo. at Sparta, 69-71, 75. 
rok¢uapyos, 110 8q., 120, 158, 182. 
at Lnbros, 491. 
rwdyral, 181, 136, 
woktras roiyrol, 184. 
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Polysperchon, 159. 
Poseidon, 100. 
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axpacw alreiv, 172.3 
apecBuyeveis, 47. 
wpoBor}, 200. 
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in the Cleruchies, 450. 
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wpoypaupa, 273, 275, 287. 
wpoxAnous els Bdoavov, 408. 
TipoujGe, 151, 860. 
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wporxarafAyuara, 856. 
arpdocAqaots, 406, 
wpécodos, 152, 
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wpuravela, 271. 
wpuraveia, 407. 
wovrareior, 112, 251, 847. 
mwpvrdves, 120-2, 166. 
y¥ndlepara, 6 él rd, 271. 
ém' dvdpl, S07 ff. 
7a xara W. dvatioxbpeva, 889-40. 
Psephisms, their form, 297 sq. 
Vhoous, ol Naxdvres éxl, 412. 


xuppopos, 76. 
Tl d@cot, 45. 


Q. 


Quadriremes, 825. 
Quinqueremes, 825. 


R. 
Rhetra of Lycurgus, 7-8. 
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Sanctuary, right of, 172, 879. 
Sciritai, 85.8 
Scythians, 178. 
onpetow of the Ecclesia, 291. 
Lepral, 886-7. 
alrnos, 199-200. 
otrwyns, 165. 
oirwyixdy Tametoy, 165. 
Skias at Sparta, 28, 51. 

at Athens, 278. 
Skiritai, 85.3 
Skirophorion, 266. 
cwdpororal, 206, 811. 
ogpaipets, 28,° 68. 
Speusinii, 178. 
orovdal al wadazal, 85. 
Statues, 347 
grod Sacl\eros, 140, 258, 282. 
orpariyecy, ZOU, 
orparnyol, 120, 158. 
orparryds éwl 7a Sra, 168. 

in the Cleruchies, 451. 
orparela, 817. 
orparevecOar ras orparelas werd ‘AOn- 

valwy, 182. 

ouoyeis Tod Shuov, 289. 
ovpBorov, 402. 
cbuBovror, 47.1 
chppaxo, 420. 
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ouudopeis, 75. 

ovvdixor 168, 207. 

cbvedpor at Gytheion, 29. 
Toy cunpdxywr, 489. 

ourtyyopa, 195, 207, 225, 801, 410, 424. 

ouriyyopos Tot rauelov, 165. 

Zuvolxia, 102. 

ouvrdtes, 444, 

ouvrédeca, 872. 

ovoxnva, 65. 

oucolria, 67, 68.1 

cvoorro, 214. 
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rdxrat, 422, 
rd\avra Ta 8éxa, 340. 
Té\avroy, 829. 
raulac at Kainepolis and Gytheion, 
29. 
at Sparta, 75. 
at Athens, 120, 181, 186, 165, 166, 
180, 202, 218, 250, 271. 
in the Cleruchies, 451. 
rapporaol, 264. 
rags, 819. 
Tegea, 82. 
retxomool, 264. 
Té\n, 54.8 
Terpdxwpo, 99.! 
Terpdwroks, 99,1 212, 
rerpaxdccor ol, 158. 
rerphpes, 325. 
Oarapirac, 826. 
Oapy}ua, 252. 
Theopompos, 16, 17. 
Theoriai, 252, 8438. 
Oewpixdy, 838, 842-3. 
Bewpol, 85. 
Theras, 6. 


Oeppxcddae Phratry, 210, 
Oepprxwrldac Phratry, 210. 
Theseus, 101. 
Oecpobéra, 112, 120. 

at Samos, 451. 
Oecpoberetov, 112, 255. 
O7res, 180. 
Blac, 148-9, 194-5, 211. 
Qacara, 212. 
O6dos, 272,° 278.? 
Opavirar, 826. 
Opidorvos rpirris, 209. 
Thyreatis, 82. 
Timomachos, 7. 
Tiraxlda, 98.5 
régapxo, 820. 
rotérns, 814. 
tparefirns, 247. 
tpaxds at Sparta, 67, 68.! 
tpidxovra ol, 158, 225. 
rprnpdpxnua, 875. 
Tpijpes, 825. 
Tpenporaol, 264. 
Tpixwpot, 99.) 
Tprriapxo, 210. 
rprrées, 188. 
rpdqupyot, 39.2 
rupwavitey, 414. 
Tyrants, 88. 
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Xuthos, 96. 
Year at Ath., 220-1. 
Zaxvdéat, 210.2 
gevyirat, 119, 120, 122, 180, 182. 
Zeus at Sparta, 8, 45, 76. 
at Athens, 99, 107, 150, 219, 252, 
258,§ 824. 
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